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ADVBBTI8EHENT.-(1838.) 

';\;n;.."^TP  WALTER  SCOTT  transmitted  from  Naples,  in  February  1832,  an  Intro- 
^'^^Pi^'  duction  for  Cabti.e  Dakgebous  ;  but  if  he  ever  wrote  one  for  a  second 
j^",',' jTj  Edition  of  Robert  oi'  Paris,  it  lias  not  been  discovered  among  liib  papers. 
^^^ff^S  Some  notes,  chicflj'  extracts  from  the  books  which  he  had  been  observed  to 
consult  while  dictating  this  novel,  arc  now  appended  to  its  pages ;  and  in  addition  to 
what  the  author  had  given  in  the  shape  of  historical  inforniation  rc'S|>ecting  the  principal 
real  persons  introduced,  tlie  reader  is  here  prescnied  with  wliai  may  probably  amuse  liini, 
ihe  passage  of  the  Alexiad,  in  which  Anna  Comnena  describes  the  incident  which 
originally,  no  doubt,  determined  Sir  Walter's  choice  of  a  hero. 

Way,  A.D.  1097. — "As  for  tlie  multitude  of  those  who  advanced  towards  Till:  gre-vt 
eiTV,  lei  it  be  enough  to  say  tliat  ihey  were  as  the  stars  in  the  heaven,  or  as  the  sand 
upon  the  sea-sliore.  They  were,  in  the  words  of  Homer,  as  miiny  nw  the  Icori-x  and 
forten  of  njtrintj.  But  for  the  names  of  the  leaders,  though  tlii^y  arc  present  in  my 
memory,  I  will  not  relate  them.  The  numbers  of  these  would  alone  deter  me,  even  if 
niy  language  furnished  the  means  of  expressing  their  barbiu-ous  sounds  ;  and  for  what 
purpi>se  should  I  aiHiet  tnj  readers  with  a  long  enumeralion  of  the  names  of  tliose,  whose 
visible  presence  gave  so  much  horror  to  all  that  beheld  tliein  ? 

"  Ai  soon,  therefore,  as  tliey  approached  the  Great  City,  tliey  occupied  the  station 
appointed  for  them  by  the  Emiwror,  near  to  the  monastery  of  Cosmidius.  But  this  niul- 
litudc  were  not,  like  the  Ilcllenie  one  of  old,  to  be  restrained  and  governed  by  the  loud 
Ttiipps  of  nine  heralds ;  they  Required  the  constant  su|MTinteiidence  of  cbcisen  and 
Tuliant  soldiers,  to  keep  them  from  violating  the  commands  of  the  Emperor. 

"  He,  meantime,  laboured  to  obtain  from  the  other  lenders  that  acknowledgment  of 
bis  supreme  authority,  which  had  already  been  drawn  from  Godfrey  [roiTo^t]  hinise)!'. 
Bat,  notwitlistanding  the  willingness  of  some  to  accede  to  this  projiosal,  and  their 
^i»tance  in  working  on  tlu^  minds  of  their  a3S()eiates,  the  Plmpeior's  eiuleavourK  had 
liitU;  .<ucccas,  as  the  majority  were  looking  for  the  arrival  of  Bohcmund  [itfu^oi-rfic],  in 
wbnm  they  placed  their  chief  cimfidence,  and  resorted  to  every  art  with  tlie  view  of 
giining  time.     The    Emperor,    whom  it    was    not  easy  to  ileeeive,    penetrated  their 
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motives ;  and  by  granting  to  one  powerful  person  demands  which  had  been  supposed 
out  of  all  bounds  of  expectation,  and  by  resorting  to  a  variety  of  other  devices,  he  at 
length  prevailed,  and  won  general  assent  to  the  following  of  the  example  of  Godft^y, 
who  also  was  sent  for  in  person  to  assist  in  this  business. 

"  All,  therefore,  being  assembled,  and  Godfrey  among  them,  the  oath  was  taken ;  but 
when  all  was  finished,  a  certain  Noble  among  these  Counts  had  the  audacity  to  seat 
himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Emperor.  [ToX/iiy^nc  tic  a^o  iravrtjjv  ruty  KOfifirwv  cvyefiyc 
£ic  Tov  (TKifiTTooa  Tov  BaffiXebJc  iKaOnrey,']  The  Emperor  restrained  himself  and  said 
nothing,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  of  old  with  the  nature  of  the  Latins. 

f'  But  the  Count  Baldwin  [BaX^uo'oc]  stepping  forth,  and  seizing  him  by  the  hand* 
dragged  him  thence,  and  with  many  reproaches  said,  *  It  becomes  thee  not  to  do  such 
things  lienj,  especially  after  having  taken  the  oath  of  fealty.  [couXciai'  vvovx^H^^V'^     ^* 
is  not  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Emperors  to  permit  any  of  their  inferiors  to  sit  beside 
them,  not  even  of  such  as  are  bom  sijbjects  of  their  empire ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
respect  the  customs  of  the  country.'     But  he,  answering  nothing  to  Baldwin,  stared  yet 
more  fixedly  upon  the  Emperor,  and  muttered  to  himself  something  in  his  own  dialect, 
which,  being  interpreted,  was  to  this  effect — 'Behold,  what  rustic  fellow  [x^'P^riyc]  is 
this,  to  be  seated  alone  while  such  leaders  stand  around  him ! '     The  movement  of  his 
lips  did  not  escape  the  Emperor,  who  called  to  him  one  that  understood  the  Latin  dialect, 
and  enquired  what  words  the  man  had  spoken.     When  he  heard  them,  the  Emperor  said 
nothing  to  the  other  Latins,  but  kept  the  thing  to  himself.    When,  however,  the  business 
was  all  over,  he  called  near  to  him  by  himself  that  swelling  and  shameless  Latin  [yyj/rjXo' 
fpova  cVcirov  Kai  arac^p],  and  asked  of  him,  who  he  was,  of  what  lineage,  and  from  what 
region  he  had  come.     *  I  am  a  F'rank,*  said  he,  *  of  pure  blood,  of  the  Nobles.     One 
thing  I  know,  that  where  three  roads  meet  in  the  ])lace  from  which  I  came,  there  is  an 
ancient  church,  in  which  whosoever  has  the  desire  to  measure  himself  against  another 
in  single  combat,  prays  God  to  help  him  therein,  and  afterwards  abides  the  coming  of 
one  willing  to  encounter  him.     At  that  spot  long  time  did  I  remain,  but  the  man  bold 
enough  to  stand  against  me  I  found  not.'     Hearing  these  words  the  Emperor  said,  *  If 
hitherto  thou  hast  sought  battles  in  vain,  the  time  is  at  hand  which  will  furnish  thee 
with  abundance  of  them.     And  I  advise  thee  to  place  thyself  neither  before  the  phalanx, 
nor  in  its  rear^  but  to  stand  fast  in  tlie  midst  of  thy  fellow-soldiers ;  for  of  old  time  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  warfare  of  the  Turks.'      With  such  advice  he  dismissed  not 
only  this  man,  but  the  rest  of  those  who  were  about  to  depart  on  that  expedition." — 
Alexiad,  Book  x.  pp.  237,  238. 

Ducange,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  novel,  identifies  the  church,  thus  described  by  the 
prusader,  with  that  of  Our  Lady  of  SoiMonSj  of  which  a  French  poet  of  the  days  of 
Louis  VII.  says — 

Vciller  y  vont  encore  li  Pelcrin 

Gil  qui  hataille  vculent  fcrc  et  fournir. 

Ducange  in  Alexiad,  p.  86. 

Tlie  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  was  bom  on  the  first  of 
December,  a.  d.  1083,  and  was  consequently  in  her  fifteenth  year  when  the  chiefs  of  the 
first  crusade  made  their  appearance  in  her  father's  court.  Even  then,  however,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  she  might  have  been  the  wife  of  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  whom, 
many  years  after  his  death,  she  speaks  of  in  her  history  as  tov  tfjov  Kaco-apa,  and  in  other 
terms  equally  affectionate.  .  The  bitterness  with  which  she  uniformly  mentions  Bohe- 
mund.  Count  of  Tarentum,  afterwards  Pi-ince  of  Antioch,  has,  however,  been  ascribed 
to  a  disappointment  in  love ;  and  on  one  remarkable  occasion,  the  Princess  certainly 
expressed  great  contempt  of  her  husband.  I  am  aware  of  no  other  authorities  for  the 
lil)erties  taken  with  this  lady's  conjugal  character  in  the  novel. 

fjer  husband,  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  was  the  grandson  of  the  person  of  that  name, 
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who  figures  in  history  as  the  rival,  in  a  contest  for  the  imperial  throne,  of  Nicephorus 
BotoniatCR.  He  was,  on  his  marriage  with  Anna  Comnena,  invested  with  the  rank  of 
Panhyperseba»tos,  or  Omnium  Aiigustimmtus;  but  Alexius  deeply  offended  him,  by 
aderwards  recognising  the  superior  and  simpler  dignity  of  a  Sehastof.  His  eminent 
qualities,  both  in  peace  and  war,  are  acknowledged  by  Gibbon :  and  he  has  left  us  four 
books  of  Memoirs,  detailing  the  early  part  of  his  father-in-law's  history,  and  valuable 
as  being  the  work  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  most  important  events  which  he  describes. 
Anna  Comnena  appears  to  have  considered  it  her  duty  to  take  up  the  task  which  her 
husband  had  not  lived  to  complete;  and  hence  the  Alexi ad— certainly,  with  all  its 
defects,  the  first  historical  work  that  has  as  yet  proceeded  from  a  female  pen. 

"  The  life  of  the  Emperor  Alexius,"  (says  Gibbon,)  "  has  been  delineated  by  the  pen 
of  a  favourite  daughter,  who  was  inspired  by  tender  regard  for  his  person,  and  a  laudable 
zeal  to  perpetuate  his  virtues.  Conscious  of  the  just  suspicion  of  her  readers,  the 
Princess  repeatedly  protests,  that,  besides  her  personal  knowledge,  she  had  searched  the 
discourses  and  writings  of  the  most  respectable  veterans ;  and  that  after  an  interval  of 
thirty  years,  forgotten  by,  and  forgetful  of  the  world,  her  mournful  solitude  was  inac- 
cessible to  hope  and  fear :  that  truth,  the  naked  perfect  truth,  was  more  dear  than  the 
memory  of  her  parent.  Yet  instead  of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins 
our  belief,  an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the 
vanity  of  a  female  author.  The  genuine  character  of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vague  con- 
stellation of  virtues ;  and  the  perpetual  strain  of  panegyric  and  apology  awakens  our 
jealousy,  to  question  the  veracity  of  the  historian,  and  the  merit  of  her  hero.  We 
cannot,  however,  refuse  her  judicious  and  important  remark,  that  the  disorders  of  tlie 
times  were  the  misfortune  and  the  glory  of  Alexius ;  and  that  every  calamity  which  can 
afflict  a  declining  empire  was  accumulated  on  his  reign  by  the  justice  of  Heaven  and  the 
vices  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  east,  the  victorious  Turks  had  spread,  from  Persia  to 
the  Hellespont,  the  reign  of  the  Koran  and  the  Crescent ;  the  west  was  invaded  by  the 
adventurous  valour  of  the  Normans  ;  and,  in  the  moments  of  peace,  the  Danube  poured 
forth  now  s^warms,  who  had  gaine<l  in  tlic  science  of  war  what  tliey  had  lost  in  the 
ferociousness  of  their  manners.  The  sea  was  not  less  hostile  tlian  tlie  land  ;  and,  while 
the  frontiers  were  assaulted  by  an  open  enemy,  the  palace  was  distracted  with  secret 
conspiracy  and  treason. 

"  On  a  sudden,  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  displayed  by  the  Latins ;  Europe  was 
precipitated  on  Asia;  and  Constantinople  ha<l  almost  been  swept  away  by  this  imi)ctuous 
dclu<re.  In  the  tempest  Alexius  steered  the  Imperial  vessel  witli  dexterity  and  courage. 
At  the  head  of  his  armies,  he  was  bold  in  action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue, 
ready  to  improve  his  advantages,  and  rising  from  his  defeats  with  inexhaustible  vigour. 
T1k»  discipline  of  the  camp  was  reversed,  an<l  a  new  generation  of  men  and  soldiers  was 
created  by  the  precepts  and  example  of  their  leader.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  Latins, 
Ahixius  was  patient  and  artful ;  his  discc^rning  eye  pervaded  the  new  system  of  an 
unknown  world. 

**  The  increase  of  the  male  and  female  branches  of  his  family  adorned  the  throne,  and 

secured  the  succession  ;  but  their  princely  luxury  and  pride  olTendc'd  the  patricians, 

exhausted  the  revenue,  and  insulted  the  misery  of  the  people.     Anna  is  a  faithful 

witness  that  his  happiness  was  destroyed  and  his  health  broken  by  the  cares  of  a  public 

life :    the  patience  of  Constantinople  was  fatigued  by  the  length  and  severity  of  his 

reign  ;  and  before  Alexius  expired,  he  had  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  subjects. 

The  clerjry  could  not  forgive  his  application  of  the  sacred  riches  to  the  defence  of  the 

Ktate ;  but  they  ai>plauded  his  th^.Mdogical  learning,  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  orthodox 

faith,  which  he  defended  with  his  tongue,  his  pen,  and  his  sword.     Even  the  sincerity 

f>f  his  moral  and  rcdigious  virtues  was  suspected  by  the  persons  who  had  passed  their 

live.-i  in  his  confidence.     In  his  last  hours,  when  he  was  pressed  by  his  wife  Irene  to 
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alter  the  snccession,  he  rabed  his  head,  ttnd  breathed  n  pious  gacnlation  on  the  vanity 
of  the  world.  Tlie  indignant  reply  of  the  Empress  may  be  inscribed  as  an  cpitapli  on 
hia  tomb, — '  Ton  die,  as  you  have  lived — a  hypocrite.' 

"  It  was  the  wish  of  Irene  to  supplant  the  eldest  of  licr  sons  in  favour  of  her  daughter, 
the  Princess  Anna,  whose  philosophy  would  not  have  refused  the  weight  of  a  diadem. 
But  the  order  of  male  succession  was  asserted  by  the  friends  of  their  country  ;  the  lawful 
heir  drew  the  royal  signet  from  the  finger  of  his  insensible  or  conscious  father,  and  the 
empire  obeyed  the  master  of  the  palace.  Anna  Comnena  was  stimulated  by  ambition 
and  revenge  to  conspire  against  the  life  of  her  brother ;  and  when  the  design  was 
prevented  by  the  fears  or  scruples  of  her  husband,  she  passionately  cxcliumed  that 
nature  had  mistaken  the  two  sexes,  and  hod  endowed  ]3ryennius  with  the  soul  of  a 
woman.  AiW  the  discovery  of  her  treason,  the  life  and  fortune  of  Anna  were  justly 
forfeited  to  the  laws.  Her  life  was  spared  by  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor,  but  he 
visited  the  pomp  and  treasures  of  her  palace,  and  bestowed  the  rich  confiscation  on  the 
most  deserving  of  his  friends." — HUtory  of  tfie  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
chap,  xlviii. 

The  year  of  Anna's  death  is  nowhere  recorded.  She  appears  to  have  written  the 
Alexiad  in  a  convent;  and  to  have  spent  nearly  thirty  years  in  this  retirement,  before 
her  book  was  published. 

For  accurate  particulars  of  the  public  events  touched  on  in  Sobert  of  Pari*,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  above  quoted  author,  chapters  xlviii.  xlix.  and  I.;  and  to  the 
first  volume  of  Milta'  History  of  the  Crusades. 

J.  G.  L. 


LuMMtH,  1^  Marth,  '. 
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JEDEDIAH  CLEISHBOTHAM,  A.M. 
TO  THE  LOVINU  READEK  WISHF.TH  HEALTH  AND  I-BOSI'EBITY. 


T  would  ill  become  mc,  wkoae  name  liad  beuu 
,  spread  abroad  by  those  former  collections  bearing 
>  this  title  of  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  and  who 
have,  by  the  candid  voice  of  a  numerous  crowd 
of  readers,  been  taught  to  think  thut  I  merit  not 
the  empty  fame  alone,  but  also  the  more  aubatan- 
lial  rewards,  of  successful  pencraft — it  would,  I  say,  ill  become  me  to 
suffer  this  my  youngest  literary  babe,  and,  probably  at  the  same  time, 
the  last  child  of  mine  old  age,  to  pass  into  the  world  without  some  such 
modest  apol<^  for  ils  defecta,  as  it  has  been  my  custom  to  put  forth  on 
s  <jf  the  like  nature.  The  world  has  been  sufficiently 
instructed,  of  a  truth,  that  I  am  not  individually  the  person  to  whom  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  actual  inventing  or  designing  of  the  scheme  upon  which 
esc  Tales,  whifh  ineu  have  found  so  pleasing,  were  originally  constructed, 
0  that  neither  nm  I  (he  actual  wurkmau,  who,  furnished  by  a  skilful 
architect  with  an  accurate  plan,  including  elevations  and  directions  both 
general  and  particular,  lias  from  thence  toiled  to  bring  forth  and  complete 
ibe  intended  shape  and  pi'oportion  of  cacb  division  of  the  editiee.  Nevertheless,  I 
bave  been  indisputably  the  man,  who,  in  placing  my  name  at  (he  head  of  Uie  undertukiug, 
Lave  rendered  myself  mainly  and  principally  resi)onsihle  for  its  general  succesa.  When 
a  ship  of  war  goetb  forth  to  battle  with  her  crew,  consisting  of  sundry  foremast-men 
and  various  officers,  such  subordinate  persons  are  not  said  to  gain  or  lose  the  vessel 
which  they  have  manned  or  attacked,  (although  cacb  was  nathcless  sufficiently  active  !u 
his  own  department ;)  but  it  is  forthwith  bruited  and  noised  abroad,  without  further 
phrase,  that  Captain  Jedediah  Cleishbotham  hath  lost  such  a  suventy-four,  or  won  that 
which,  by  the  united  exertions  of  all  thereto  pertaining,  is  taken  from  the  enemy.  In  tlie 
sonic  manner,  shame  and  sorrow  it  were,  if  I,  the  voluntary  Captaiu  and  founder  of 
these  adventures,  after  having  upon  three  divers  occasions  assumed  to  myself  the 
emolument  and  reputation  thereof,  should  now  withdraw  myself  from  the  risks  of  failui-c 
proper  to  this  fourth  and  last  out-going.  No!  I  will  rather  address  my  associates  in  this 
bottom  with  the  constant  spirit  of  Matthew  Prior's  heroine ; 


A?  little,  nevertheless,  would  il  become  my  years  and  station  not  to  admit  without  cavil 
wrtain  errors  which  may  justly  be  pointed  out  in  these  concluding  "Tales  of  luy 
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Landlord,** — the  last,  and,  it  is  manifest,  never  carefully  revised  or  corrected  handiwork, 
of  Mr.  Peter  Fattison,  now  no  more;  the  same  worthy  young  man  so  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  these  Introductory  Essays,  and  never  without  that  tribute  to  his  good 
sense  and  talents,  nay,  even  genius,  which  his  contributions  to  this  my  undertaking  fairly 
entitled  him  to  claim  at  the  hands  of  his  surviving  friend  and  patron.  These  pages,  I 
have  said,  were  the  ultimua  labor  of  mine  ingenious  assistant;  but  I  say  not,  as  the 
great  Dr.  Fitcaim  of  his  hero— ultimus  at  que  (ypthnus,  Alas!  even  the  giddiness 
attendant  on  a  journey  on  this  Manchester  rail-road  is  not  so  perilous  to  the  nerves,  as 
that  too  frequent  exercise  in  the  merry-go-round  of  the  ideal  world,  whereof  the  tendency 
to  render  the  fancy  confused,  and  the  judgment  inert,  hath  in  all  ages  been  noted,  not 
only  by  the  erudite  of  the  earth,  but  even  by  many  of  the  thick-witted  Ofelli  themselves ; 
whether  the  rapid  pace  at  which  the  fancy  moveth  in  such  exercitations,  where  the  wish 
of  the  penman  is  to  him  like  Frince  Houssain's  tapestry,  in  the  Eastern  fable,  be  the 
chief  source  of  peril^-or  whether,  without  reference  to  this  wearing  speed  of  movement, 
the  dwelling  habitually  in  those  realms  of  imagination,  be  as  little  suited  for  a  man's 
intellect,  as  to  breathe  for  any  considerable  space  "the  difficult  air  of  the  mountain  top'* 
is  to  the  physical  structure  of  his  outward  frame — this  question  belongeth  not  to  me ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  we  often  discover  in  the  works  of  the  foremost  of  this  order  of  men, 
marks  of  bewilderment  and  confusion,  such  as  do  not  so  frequently  occur  in  those  of 
persons  to  whom  nature  hath  conceded  fancy  weaker  of  wing,  or  less  ambitious  in  flight. 
It  is  affecting  to  see  the  great  Miguel  Cervantes  himself,  even  like  the  sons  of  meaner 
men,  defending  himself  against  the  critics  of  the  day,  who  assailed  him  upon  such  little 
discrepancies  and  inaccuracies  as  are  apt  to  cloud  the  progress  even  of  a  mind  like  his, 
when  the  evening  is  closing  around  it.  '^  It  is  quite  a  common  thing,"  says  Don  Quixote, 
"  for  men  who  have  gained  a  very  great  reputation  by  their  writings  before  they  were 
printed,  quite  to  lose  it  afterwards,  or,  at  least,  the  greater  part." — "  The  reason  is  plain," 
answers  the  Bachelor  Carrasco  ;  "  their  faults  are  more  easily  discovered  afler  the 
books  are  printed,  as  being  then  more  read,  and  more  narrowly  examined,  especially 
if  the  author  has  been  much  cried  up  before,  for  then  the  severity  of  the  scrutiny  is  sure 
to  be  the  greater.  Those  who  have  raised  themselves  a  name  by  their  own  ingenuity, 
great  poets  and  celebrated  historians,  are  commonly,  if  not  always,  envied  by  a  set 
of  men  who  delight  in  censuring  the  writings  of  others,  though  they  could  never  produce 
any  of  their  own." — "  That  is  no  wonder,"  quoth  Don  Quixote  ;  "  there  are  many 
divines  that  would  make  but  very  dull  preachers,  and  yet  are  quick  enough  at  finding 
faults  and  superfluities  in  other  men's  sermons." — "  All  thb  is  true,"  says  Carrasco,  "and 
therefore  I  could  wish  such  censurers  would  be  more  merciful  and  less  scrupulous,  and 
not  dwell  ungenerously  upon  small  spots  that  are  in  a  manner  but  so  many  atoms  on  the 
face  of  the  clear  sun  they  murmur  at.  If  aliquando  dormitat  Homerus,  let  them 
consider  how  many  nights  he  kept  himself  awake  to  bring  his  noble  works  to  light  as 
little  darkened  with  defects  as  might  be.  But,  indeed,  it  may  many  times  happen,  that 
what  is  censured  for  a  fault,  is  rather  an  ornament,  as  moles  often  add  to  the  beauty  of  a 
face.  When  all  is  said,  he  that  publishes  a  book,  runs  a  great  risk,  since  nothing  can 
be  so  unlikely  as  that  he  should  have  composed  one  capable  of  securing  the  approbation 
of  every  reader." — "  Sure,"  says  Don  Quixote,  "  that  which  tre^its  of  me  can  have 
pleased  but  few  ?" — "  Quite  the  contrary,"  says  Carrasco  ;  "  for  as  infinitiisest  numcnu 
stultorunij  so  an  infinite  number  have  admired  your  liistory.  Only  some  there  are  who 
have  taxed  the  author  with  want  of  memory  or  sincerity,  because  he  forgot  to  give 
an  account  who  it  was  that  stole  Sancho's  Dapple,  for  that  particular  is  not  mentioned 
there,  only  we  find,  by  the  story,  that  it  was  stolen  ;  and  yet,  by  and  by,  we  find  him 
riding  the  same  ass  again,  without  any  previous  light  given  us  into  the  matter.  Then 
they  say  that  the  author  forgot  to  tell  the  reader  what  Sancho  did  with  the  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  he  found  in  the  portmanteau  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  for  there  is  not  a  word 
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said  of  them  more  ;  and  many  people  have  a  great  mind  to  know  what  he  did  with  them, 
and  how  he  spent  them ;  which  is  one  of  the  most  material  points  in  which  the  work  is 
defective." 

How  amusingly  Sancho  is  made  to  clear  up  the  obscurities  thus  alluded  to  by  the 
Bachelor  Carrasco — no  reader  can  have  forgotten ;  but  there  remained  enough  of  similar 
lacuiuPf  inadvertencies,  and  mistakes,  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  those  Spanish  critics, 
who  were  too  wise  in  their  own  conceit  to  profit  by  the  good<«natured  and  modest 
apology  of  this  immortal  author. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  Cervantes  had  deigned  to  use  it,  he  might  have  pleaded 
also  the  apology  of  indifferent  health,  under  which  he  certainly  laboured  while  finishing 
the  second  part  of  '^  Don  Quixote."  It  must  be  too  obvious  that  the  intervals  of  such  a 
malady  as  then  affected  Cervantes,  could  not  be  the  most  favourable  in  the  world  for 
revising  lighter  compositions,  and  correcting,  at  least,  those  grosser  errors  and  imperfec- 
tions which  each  author  should,  if  it  were  but  for  shame's  sake,  remove  from  his  work, 
before  bringing  it  forth  into  the  broad  light  of  day,  where  they  will  never  fail  to  be 
distinctly  seen,  nor  lack  ingenious  persons,  who  will  be  too  happy  in  discharging  the 
office  of  pointing  them  out. 

It  is  more  than  time  to  explain  with  what  purpose  we  have  called  thus  fuUy  to 
memory  the  many  venial  errors  of  the  inimitable  Cervantes,  and  those  passages  in  which 
he  has  rather  defied  his  adversaries  than  pleaded  his  own  justification ;  for  I  suppose  it 
will  be  readily  granted,  that  the  difference  is  too  wide  betwixt  that  great  wit  of  Spain 
and  ourselves,  to  permit  us  to  use  a  buckler  which  was  rendered  sufficiently  formidable 
only  by  the  strenuous  hand  in  which  it  was  placed. 

The  history  of  my  first  publications  is  sufficiently  well  known.  Nor  did  I  relinquish 
the  purpose  of  concluding  these  ''  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  which  had  been  so  remarkably 
fortunate ;  but  Death,  which  steals  upon  us  all  with  an  inaudible  foot,  cut  short  the 
ingenious  young  man  to  whose  memory  I  composed  that  inscription,  and  erected,  at  my 
own  charge,  that  monument  which  protects  his  remains,  by  the  side  of  the  river  Gander, 
which  he  has  contributed  so  much  to  render  immortal,  and  in  a  place  of  his  own 
selection,  not  very  distant  from  the  school  under  my  care.*  In  a  word,  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Pattison  was  removed  from  his  place. 

Nor  did  I  confine  my  care  to  Lis  posthumous  fame  alone,  but  carefully  inventoried  and 
preserved  the  effects  which  he  left  behind  him,  namely,  the  contents  of  his  small 
wardrobe,  and  a  number  of  printed  books  of  somewhat  more  conse(iueuce,  together  with 
certain  wofully  blurred  manuscripts,  discovered  in  his  repository.  On  looking  these 
over,  I  found  them  to  contain  two  Tales  called  "  Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  and  "  Castle 
Dangerous;^'  but  was  seriously  disappointed  to  perceive  that  tliey  were  by  no  means  in 
that  state  of  correctness,  which  would  induce  an  experienced  person  to  pronounce  any 
writing,  in  the  technical  language  of  bookcraft,  "prepared  for  press."  There  were 
hot  only  hiatus  valde  deflandl,  but  even  grievous  inconsistencies,  and  other  mistakes, 
which  the  penman's  leisurely  revision,  had  he  been  spared  to  bestow  it,  would  doubtless 
have  cleared  away.  After  a  considerate  perusal,  I  no  question  flattered  myself  that  these 
manuscripts,  with  all  their  faults,  contained  here  and  there  passages,  which  seemed 
plainly  to  ultimate  that  severe  indisposition  had  been  unable  to  extinguish  altogether  the 
brilliancy  of  that  fancy  which  the  world  had  been  ])leased  to  acknowledge  in  tlie  creations 
of  Old  Mortality,  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and  others  of  these  narratives.  But  I, 
nevertheless,  threw  the  manuscripts  into  my  drawer,  resolving  not  to  think  of  committing 
them  to  the  Ballantynian  ordeal,  until  I  could  either  obtain  the  assistance  of  some 
capaljle  person  to  supply  deficiencies,  and  correct  errors,  so  as  they  might  face  the  public 
with  credit,  or  perhaps  numerous  and  more  serious  avocations  might  permit  me  to 
dedicate  my  own  time  and  labour  to  that  task. 

*  St,»e  Vol.  II.  p.  400,  of  the  i>ruiient  Edition,  for  some  circumstances  attending  this  erection. 
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While  I  was  in  tliis  uncertainty,  I  hod  a  visit  from  a  stranger,  who  was  announced  as 
a  young  gentleman  desirous  of  speaking  with  me  on  particular  business.  I  immediately 
augured  the  accession  of  a  new  boarder,  but  was  at  once  checked  by  observing  that  the 
outward  man  of  the  stranger  was,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  what  mine  host  of  the 
Sir  William  Wallace,  in  his  phraseology,  calls  seedy.  Hb  black  cloak  had  seen  service ; 
the  waistcoat  of  grey  plaid  bore  yet  stronger  marks  of  having  encountered  more  than 
one  campaign ;  his  third  piece  of  dress  was  an  absolute  veteran  compared  to  the  others ; 
his  shoes  were  so  loaded  with  mud  as  showed  his  journey  must  have  been  pedestrian ; 
and  a  grey  niaud,  which  fluttered  around  his  wasted  limbs,  completed  such  an  equipment 
as,  since  Juvenal's  days,  has  been  the  livery  of  the  poor  scholar.  I  therefore  concluded 
that  I  beheld  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  office  of  usher,  and  prepared  to  listen  to  his 
proposals  with  the  dignity  becoming  my  station ;  but  what  was  my  surprise  when  I  found 
I  had  before  me,  in  this  rusty  student,  no  less  a  man  than  Paul,  the  brother  of  Peter 
Pattison,  come  to  gather  in  his  brother's  succession,  and  possessed,  it  seemed,  with  no 
small  idea  of  the  value  of  that  part  of  it  wliich  consisted  in  the  productions  of  his  pen ! 

By  the  rapid  study  I  made  of  him,  this  Paul  was  a  sharp  lad,  imbued  with  some 
tincture  of  letters,  like  his  regretted  brother,  but  totally  destitute  of  those  amiable 
qualities  which  had  often  induced  me  to  say  within  myself,  that  Peter  was,  like  the 
famous  John  Gray, — 

"In  wit  a  num,  simplicity  a  child." 

He  set  little  by  the  legacy  of  my  deceased  assistant's  wardrobe,  nor  did  the  books  hold 
much  greater  value  in  his  eyes :  but  he  peremptorily  demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  manuscripts,  alleging,  with  obstinacy,  that  no  definite  bargain  had  been  completed 
between  his  late  brother  and  me,  and  at  length  produced  the  opinion  to  that  effect  of  a 
writer,  or  man  of  business, — a  class  of  persons  with  whom  I  have  always  chosen  to  have 
as  little  concern  as  possible. 

But  I  had  one  defence  left,  which  came  to  my  aid,  tanquam  dens  ex  mctchind.  This 
rapacious  Paul  Pattison  could  not  pretend  to  wrest  the  disputed  manuscripts  out  of  my 
possession,  unless  upon  repayment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  I  had  advanced 
from  time  to  time  to  the  deceased  Peter,  and  particularly  to  purchase  a  small  annuity  for 
his  aged  mother.  These  advances,  with  the  charges  of  the  funeral  and  other  expenses, 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  wliich  the  poverty-struck  student  and  his  acute  legal 
adviser  equally  foresaw  great  difficulty  in  liquidating.  The  said  Mr.  Paul  Pattison, 
therefore,  listened  to  a  suggestion,  which  I  dropped  as  if  by  accident,  that  if  he  thought 
himself  capable  of  fiUing  his  brother's  place  of  carrying  the  work  through  the  press,  I 
would  make  him  welcome  to  bed  and  board  within  my  mansion  while  he  was  thus 
engaged,  only  requiring  his  occasional  assistance  at  hearing  the  more  advanced  scholars. 
This  seemed  to  promise  a  close  of  our  dispute,  alike  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  the 
first  act  of  Paul  was  to  draw  on  me  for  a  round  sum,  under  pretence  that  his  wardrobe 
must  be  wholly  refitted.  To  this  I  made  no  objection,  though  it  certainly  showed  like 
vanity  to  purchase  garments  in  the  extremity  of  the  mode,  when  not  only  great  part  of 
the  defunct's  habiliments  were  very  fit  for  a  twelvemonth's  use,  but  as  I  myself  had  been, 
but  yesterday  as  it  were,  equipped  in  a  becoming  new  stand  of  black  clothes,  Mr. 
Pattison  would  have  been  welcome  to  the  use  of  such  of  my  quondam  raiment  as  he 
thought  suitable,  as  indeed  had  always  been  the  case  with  his  deceased  brother. 

The  school,  I  must  needs  say,  came  tolerably  on.  My  youngster  was  very  smart,  and 
seemed  to  be  so  active  in  his  duty  of  usher,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  he  even  overdid  his 
part  therein,  and  I  began  to  feel  myself  a  cipher  in  my  own  school. 

I  comforted  myself  with  the  belief  that  the  publication  was  advancing  as  fast  as  I  could 
desire.  On  thbf  ubject,  Paul  Pattison,  like  ancient  Pistol,  ''  talked  bold  words  at  the 
bridge,"  and  thai:  not  only  at  oui*  house,  but  in  the  society  of  our  neighboui's,  amongst 
whom,  instead  of  imitating  the  retired  and  monastic  manner  of  liis  brother  deceased,  he 
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became  a  gaj  visitor,  and  such  a  reveller,  that  in  process  of  time  he  was  observed  to 
vilipend  the  modest  fare  which  had  at  first  been  esteemed  a  banquet  by  his  hungry 
appetite,  and  thereby  highly  displeased  my  wife,  who,  with  justice,  applauds  herself  for 
the  plentiful,  cleanly,  and  healthy  victuals,  wherewith  she  maintains  her  ushers  and 
boarders. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  rather  hoped  than  entertained  a  sincere  confidence  that  all  was 
going  on  well,  and  was  in  that  unpleasant  state  of  mind  which  precedes  the  open  breach 
between  two  associates  who  have  been  long  jealous  of  each  other,  but  are  as  yet  deterred 
by  a  sense  of  mutual  interest  from  coming  to  an  open  rupture. 

The  first  thing  which  alarmed  me  was  a  rumour  in  the  village,  that  Paul  Fattison 
intended,  in  some  little  space,  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  the  Continent — on  account  of 
his  health,  as  was  pretended,  but,  as  the  same  report  averred,  much  more  with  the  view 
of  gratifying  the  curiosity  which  his  perusal  of  the  classics  had  impressed  upon  him,  than 
for  any  other  purpose.  I  was,  I  say,  rather  alarmed  at  this  susurrus,  and  began  to  reflect 
that  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Fattison,  unless  his  loss  could  be  supplied  in  good  time,  was 
like  to  be  a  blow  to  the  establishment ;  for,  in  truth,  this  Faul  had  a  winning  way  with 
the  boys,  especially  those  who  were  gentle-tempered ;  so  that  I  must  confess  my  doubts 
whether,  in  certain  respects,  I  myself  could  have  fully  supplied  his  place  in  the  school, 
with  all  my  authority  and  experience.  My  wife,  jetdous  as  became  her  station,  of  Mr. 
Fattison's  intentions,  advised  me  to  take  the  matter  up  immediately,  and  go  to  the  bottom 
at  once  ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  always  found  that  way  answered  best  with  my  boys. 

Mrs.  Cleishbotham  was  not  long  before  renewing  the  subject;  for,  like  most  of  the 
race  of  Xantippe,  (though  my  helpmate  is  a  well-spoken  woman,)  she  loves  to  thrust  in 
her  oar  where  she  is  not  able  to  pull  it  to  purpose.  **  You  are  a  sharp-witted  man,  Mr. 
Cleishbotham,"  would  she  observe,  "  and  a  learned  man,  Mr.  Cleishbotham — and  the 
schoolmaster  of  Gandercleuch,  Mr.  Cleishbotham,  which  is  saying  all  in  one  word ;  but 
many  a  man  almost  as  great  as  yourself  has  lost  the  saddle  by  sufiering  an  inferior  to  get 
op  behind  him ;  and  though,  with  the  world,  Mr.  Cleishbotham,  you  have  the  name  of 
doing  every  thing,  both  in  directing  the  school  and  in  this  new  profitable  book  line  which 
you  have  taken  up,  yet  it  begins  to  be  the  common  talk  of  Gandercleuch,  both  up  the 
water  and  down  the  water,  tliat  the  usher  both  writes  the  dominie's  books,  and  teaches 
the  dominie's  school.  Ay,  ay,  ask  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  and  she'll  tell  ye,  the  least 
gaitling  among  them  all  comes  to  Puul  Fattison  with  his  lesson  as  naturally  as  they 
come  to  me  for  their  four-hours,  puir  things ;  and  never  ane  thinks  of  applying  to  you 
aboot  a  kittle  turn,  or  a  crabbed  word,  or  about  ony  thing  else,  unless  it  were  for  licet 
exire,  or  the  mending  of  an  auld  pen." 

Now,  this  address  assailed  me  on  a  summer  evening,  when  I  was  whiling  away  my 
leisure  hours  with  the  end  of  a  cutty  pipe,  and  indulging  in  such  bland  imaginations  as 
the  Nicotian  weed  is  wont  to  produce,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  studious  persons, 
devoted  mu^is  severioribus,  1  was  naturally  loth  to  leave  my  misty  sanctuary;  and 
endeavoured  to  silence  the  clamour  of  Mrs.  Cleishbotham*s  tongue,  which  has  something 
in  it  peculiarly  slirill  and  penetrating.  "  Woman,"  said  I  witli  a  tone  of  domestic 
authority  befitting  the  occasion,  "  res  tuas  agas; — mind  your  washings  and  your 
wringings,  your  stuffings  and  your  physicking,  or  whatever  concerns  the  outward  person 
of  the  pupils,  and  leave  the  progress  of  their  education  to  my  usher,  Paul  Fattison,  and 
myself." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see,"  added  the  accursed  woman,  (that  I  should  say  so !)  "  that  ye  have 
the  grace  to  name  him  foremost,  for  there  is  little  doubt,  that  he  ranks  first  of  the  troop, 
if  ye  wad  but  hear  what  the  neighbours  speak — or  whisper." 

"What  do  they  whisper,  thou  sworn  sister  of  the  Eumenides  ?"  cried  I, — the  irritating 
(Bstrum  of  the  woman's  objurgation  totally  counterbalancing  the  sedative  effects  both  of 
pipe  and  pot. 

Vol.  XII.  ^ 
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"  Whisper?"  resumed  she  in  her  shrillest  note — "  why,  they  whisper  loud  enough  for 
me  at  least  to  hear  tliem,  that  the  sclioolmaster  of  Gandercleucli  is  turned  a  doited  auld 
woman,  and  spends  all  his  time  in  tippling  strong  drink  with  the  keeper  of  the  public- 
house,  and  leaves  school  and  bookmaking,  and  a'  the  rest  o't,  to  the  care  of  his  usher ; 
and,  also,  the  wives  in  Gandercleuch  say,  that  you  have  engaged  Paul  Pattison  to  write 
a  new  book,  which  is  to  beat  a'  the  lave  that  gaed  afore  it ;  and  to  show  what  a  sair  lift 
you  have  o'  the  job,  you  didna  sae  muckle  as  ken  the  name  o't — no,  nor  whether  it  was 
to  be  about  some  Heathen  Greek,  or  the  Black  Douglas." 

This  was  said  with  such  bitterness  that  it  penetrated  to  the  very  quick,  and  I  hurled 
the  poor  old  pipe,  like  one  of  Homer's  spears,  not  in  the  face  of  my  provoking  helpmate, 
though  the  temptation  was  strong,  but  into  the  river  Gander,  which,  as  is  now  well 
known  to  tourists  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  pursues  its  quiet  meanders 
beneath  the  bank  on  wliich  the  school-house  is  pleasantly  situated ;  and,  starting  up,  fixed 
on  my  head  the  cocked  hat,  (the  pride  of  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Scott's  repository,)  and 
plunging  into  the  valley  of  .the  brook,  pursued  my  way  upwards,  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Cleishbotham  accompanying  me  in  my  retreat  with  something  like  the  angry  scream  of 
triumph  with  which  the  brood -goose  pursues  the  flight  of  some  unmannerly  cur  or  idle 
boy  who  has  intruded  upon  her  premises,  and  fled  before  her.  Indeed,  so  great  was 
the  influence  of  this  clamour  of  scorn  and  wrath  which  hung  upon  my  rear,  that  while 
it  rung  in  my  ears,  I  was  so  moved  that  I  instinctively  tucked  the  skirts  of  my  black 
coat  under  my  arm,  as  if  I  had  been  in  actual  danger  of  being  seized  on  by  the  grasp  of 
the  pursuing  enemy.  Nor  was  it  till  I  had  almost  reached  the  well-known  burial-place, 
in  which  it  was  Peter  Pattison's  hap  to  meet  the  far-famed  personage  called  Old 
Mortality,  that  I  made  a  halt  for  the  purpose  of  composing  my  perturbed  spirits,  and 
considering  what  was  to  be  done;  for  as  yet  my  mind  was  agitated  by  a  chaos  of  passions, 
of  which  anger  was  predominant;  and  for  what  reason,  or  against  whom,  I  entertained 
such  tumultuous  displeasure,  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to  determine. 

Nevertheless,  having  settled  my  cocked  hat  with  becoming  accuracy  on  my  well- 
powdered  wig,  and  suflercd  it  to  remain  uplifted  for  a  moment  to  cool  my  flushed  brow 
— having,  moreover,  re-adjusted  and  shaken  to  rights  the  skirts  of  my  black  coat,  I 
came  into  case  to  answer  to  my  own  questions,  which,  till  these  manoeuvres  had  been 
sedately  accomplished,  I  might  have  asked  myself  in  vain. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Docket,  the  writer  (that  is,  the 
attorney)  of  our  village  of  Gandercleuch,  I  became  satisfied  that  my  anger  was  directed 
against  all  and  sundry,  or,  in  law  Latin,  contre  omnes  mortales,  and  more  particularly 
against  the  neighbourhood  of  Gandercleuch,  for  circulating  reports  to  the  prejudice  of 
my  literary  talents,  as  well  as  my  accomplishments  as  a  pedagogue,  and  transferring  the 
fame  thereof  to  mine  own  usher.  Secondly,  against  my  spouse,  Dorothea  Cleishbotham, 
for  transferring  the  said  calumnious  reports  to  my  ears  in  a  prerupt  and  unseemly  manner, 
and  without  due  respect  either  to  the  language  which  she  made  use  of,  or  the  person 
to  whom  she  spoke, — treating  affairs  in  which  I  was  so  intimately  concerned  as  if  they 
were  proper  subjects  for  je.st  among  gossips  at  a  christening,  where  the  womankind 
claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping  the  Dona  Dea  according  to  their  secret  female  rites. 

Thirdly,  I  became  clear  that  I  was  entitled  to  respond  to  any  whom  it  concerned  to 
enquire,  that  my  wrath  was  kindled  against  Paul  Pattison,  my  usher,  for  giving  occasion 
both  for  the  neighbours  of  Gandercleuch  entertaining  such  opinions,  and  for  Mrs. 
Cleishbotham  disrespectfully  urging  them  to  my  face,  since  neither  circumstance  could 
have  existed,  without  he  had  put  forth  sinful  misrepresentations  of  transactions,  private 
and  confidential,  and  of  which  I  had  myself  entirely  refrained  from  dropping  any  the 
least  hint  to  any  third  person. 

This  arrangement  of  my  ideas  having  contributed  to  soothe  the  stormy  atmosphere  of 
"Nvliich  they  had  been  the  oflj<pring,  gave  reason  a  time  to  predominate,  and  to  ask  me, 
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with  her  calm  but  clear  voice,  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I  did  well  to  nourish 
so  indiscriminate  an  indignation?  In  fine,  on  closer  examination,  the  various  splenetic 
thoughts  I  had  been  indulging  against  other  parties,  began  to  be  merged  in  that 
resentment  against  my  perfidious  usher,  which,  like  the  serpent  of  Moses,  swallowed  up 
all  subordinate  objects  of  displeasure.  To  put  myself  at  open  feud  with  the  whole  of 
my  neighbours,  imless  I  had  been  certain  of  some  effectual  mode  of  avenging  myself 
upon  them,  would  have  been  an  undertaking  too  weighty  for  my  means,  and  not  unlikely, 
if  rashly  grappled  withal,  to  end  in  my  ruin.  To  make  a  public  quarrel  with  my  wife, 
on  such  an  account  as  her  opinion  of  my  literary  accomplishments,  would  sound  ridiculous: 
and,  besides,  Mrs.  C.  was  sure  to  have  all  the  women  on  her  side,  who  would  represent 
her  as  a  wife  persecuted  by  her  husband  for  offering  him  good  advice,  and  urging  it  upon 
him  with  only  too  enthusiastic  sincerity. 

There  remained  Paul  Pattison,  undoubtedly,  the  most  natural  and  proper  object  of  my 
indignation,  since  I  might  be  said  to  have  him  in  my  own  power,  and  might  punish  him 
by  dismissal,  at  my  pleasure.  Yet  even  vindictive  proceedings  against  the  said  Paul, 
however  easy  to  be  enforced,  might  be  productive  of  serious  consequences  to  my  own 
purse;  and  I  began  to  reflect,  with  anxiety,  that  in  this  world  it  is  not  often  that  the 
gratification  of  our  angry  passions  lies  in  the  same  road  with  the  advancement  of  our 
interest,  and  that  the  wise  man,  the  vere  sapienSy  seldom  hesitates  which  of  these  two  he 
ought  to  prefer. 

I  recollected  also  that  I  was  quite  uncertain  how  far  the  present  usher  had  really  been 
guilty  of  the  foul  acts  of  assumption  charged  against  him. 

In  a  word,  I  began  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  no  light  matter,  at  once,  and  without 
maturer  perpending  of  sundry  collateral  punctiuncuhiy  to  break  up  a  joint-stock  adven- 
ture, or  society,  as  civilians  term  it,  which,  if  profitable  to  him,  had  at  least  promised  to 
be  no  less  so  to  me,  established  in  years  and  learning  and  reputation  so  much  his  superior. 
Moved  by  which,  and  other  the  like  considerations,  I  resolved  to  proceed  with  becoming 
caution  on  the  occasion,  and  not,  by  stating  my  causes  of  complaint  too  hastily  in  the 
outset,  exasperate  into  a  positive  breach  what  might  only  prove  some  small  mis- 
understanding, easily  explained  or  apologized  for,  and  which,  like  a  leak  in  a  new  vessel, 
being  once  discovered  and  carefully  stopped,  renders  the  vessel  but  more  sea-worthy 
than  it  w^as  before. 

About  the  time  that  I  had  adopted  this  healing  resolution,  I  reached  the  spot  where  the 
almost  perpendicular  face  of  a  steep  hill  seems  to  terminate  the  valley,  or  at  least  divides 
it  into  two  dells,  each  serving  as  a  cradle  to  its  own  mountain -stream,  the  Gruff  quack, 
namely,  and  the  shallower,  but  more  noisy,  Gusedub,  on  the  left  hand,  which,  at  their 
union,  form  the  Gander,  properly  so  called.  Each  of  these  little  valleys  has  a  w^alk 
winding  up  to  its  recesses,  rendered  more  easy  by  the  labours  of  the  poor  during  the  late 
hard  season,  and  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Pattison's  path,  while  the  other  had 
been  kindly  consecrated  to  my  own  memory,  by  the  title  of  the  Dominie's  Daidling-bit. 
Here  I  made  certain  to  meet  my  associate,  Paul  Pattison,  for  by  one  or  other  of  these 
roads  he  was  wont  to  return  to  my  house  of  an  evening,  after  his  lengthened  rambles. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  I  espied  him  descending  the  Gusedub  by  that  tortuous  path, 
marking  so  strongly  the  character  of  a  Scottish  glen.  He  was  easily  distinguished, 
indeed,  at  some  distance,  by  his  jaunty  swagger,  in  which  he  presented  to  you  the  flat  of 
Lis  leg,  like  the  manly  knave  of  clubs,  apparently  \\\i\\  the  most  perfect  contentment, 
not  only  with  his  leg  and  boot,  but  with  every  part  of  his  outward  man,  and  the  whole 
fashion  of  his  garments,  and,  one  would  almost  have  thought,  the  contents  of  his  pockets. 

In  this,  his  \vonted  guise,  he  approached  me,  where  I  w^as  seated  near  the  meeting  of 
the  waters,  and  I  could  not  but  discern,  that  his  first  impulse  was  to  pass  me  without 
any  prolonged  or  formal  greeting.  But  as  that  would  not  have  been  decent,  considering 
the  terms  on  which  we  stood,  he  seemed  to  adopt,  on  reflection,  a  course  directly  opposite; 
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bustled  up  to  me  with  an  air  of  alacrity,  and,  I  may  add,  impudence;  and  hastened  at 
once  into  the  middle  of  the  important  affairs  which  it  had  been  my  purpose  to  bring 
under  discussion  in  a  manner  more  becoming  their  gravity.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Cleishbotliam,"  said  he,  with  an  inimitable  mixture  of  confusion  and  effrontery; 
"  the  most  wonderful  news  which  has  been  heard  in  the  literary  world  in  my  time — all 
Grandercleuch  rings  with  it — they  positively  speak  of  nothing  else,  from  IMiss  Buskbody's 
youngest  apprentice  to  the  minister  himself,  and  ask  each  other  in  amazement,  whether 
the  tidings  are  true  or  false — to  be  sure  they  are  of  an  astounding  complexion,  especially 
to  you  and  me." 

"  Mr.  Pattison,"  said  I,  "  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  your  meaning.  Davus  mntj 
non  CEdtpm — I  am  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  Schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Gandercleuch; 
no  conjuror,  and  neither  reader  of  riddles,  nor  expounder  of  enigmata." 

"  Well,"  replied  Paul  Pattison,  "  Mr.  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  Schoolmaster  of  the 
parish  of  Gandercleuch,  and  so  forth,  all  I  have  to  inform  you  is,  that  our  hopeful  scheme 
is  entirely  blown  up.  The  tales,  on  publishing  which  we  reckoned  with  so  much 
confidence,  have  already  been  printed;  they  are  abroad,  over  all  America,  and  the  British 
papers  are  clamorous." 

I  received  this  news  with  the  same  equanimity  with  which  I  should  have  accepted  a 
blow  addressed  to  my  stomach  by  a  modern  gladiator,  with  the  full  energy  of  his  fist. 
"  If  this  be  correct  information,  Mr.  Pattison,"  said  I,  "  I  must  of  necessity  suspect  you 
to  be  the  person  who  have  supplied  the  foreign  press  with  the  copy  which  the  printers 
have  thus  made  an  unscrupulous  use  of,  without  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  undeniable 
proprietors  of  the  manuscripts;  and  I  request  to  know  whether  this  American  production 
embraces  the  alterations  which  you  as  well  as  I  judged  necessary,  before  the  work  could 
be  fitted  to  meet  the  public  eye?"  To  this  my  gentleman  saw  it  necessary  to  make  a  direct 
answer,  for  my  manner  was  impressive,  and  my  tone  decisive.  His  native  audacity 
enabled  him,  however,  to  keep  his  ground,  and  he  answered  with  firmness — 

"  Mr.  Cleishbotham,  in  the  first  place,  these  manuscripts,  over  which  you  claim  a  very 
doubtful  right,  were  never  given  to  any  one  by  me,  and  must  have  been  sent  to  America 
either  by  yourself,  or  by  some  one  of  the  various  gentlemen  to  whom,  I  am  well  aware, 
you  have  afforded  opportunities  of  perusing  my  brother's  MS.  remains." 

"  Mr.  Pattison,"  I  replied,  "  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  it  never  could  be  my  intention, 
either  by  my  own  hands,  or  through  those  of  another,  to  remit  these  manuscripts  to  the 
press,  until,  by  the  alterations  which  I  meditated,  and  which  you  yourself  engaged  to 
make,  they  were  rendered  fit  for  public  perusal." 

Mr.  Pattison  answered  me  with  much  heat: — "  Sir,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  that 
if  I  accepted  your  paltry  offer,  it  was  with  less  regard  to  its  amount,  than  to  the  honour 
and  literary  fame  of  my  late  brother.  I  foresaw  that  if  I  declined  it,  you  would  not 
hesitate  to  throw  the  task  into  incapable  hands,  or,  perhaps,  have  taken  it  upon  yourself, 
the  most  unfit  of  all  men  to  tamper  with  the  works  of  departed  genius,  and  that,  God 
willing,  I  was  determined  to  prevent — but  the  justice  of  Heaven  has  taken  the  matter 
into  its  own  hands.  Peter  Pattison's  last  labours  shall  now  go  down  to  posterity 
unscathed  by  the  scalping-knife  of  alteration,  in  the  hands  of  a  false  friend — shame  on 
the  thought  that  the  unnatural  weapon  could  ever  be  wielded  by  the  hand  of  a  brother!" 

I  heard  this  speech  not  without  a  species  of  vertigo  or  dizziness  in  my  head,  which 
would  probably  have  struck  me  lifeless  at  his  feet,  had  not  a  thought  like  that  of  the 
old  ballad — 

"  Earl  Percy  lees  my  fall," 

called  to  my  recollection,  that  I  should  only  afford  an  additional  triumph  by  giving  way 
to  my  feelings  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Paul  Pattison,  who,  I  could  not  doubt,  must  be 
more  or  less  directly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Transatlantic  publication,  and  had  in  one  way 
er  another  found  his  own  interest  in  that  nefarious  transaction. 
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To  get  quit  of  his  odious  presence  I  bid  bim  an  unceremonious  good-nigbt,  and 
marched  down  tbe  glen  with  the  air  not  of  one  wbo  has  parted  with  a  friend,  but  who 
rather  has  shaken  off  an  intrusive  companion.  On  the  road  I  pondered  the  whole  matter 
OTer  with  an  anxiety  which  did  not  in  tbe  smallest  degree  tend  to  relieve  me.  Had 
1  felt  adequate  to  the  exertion,  I  might,  of  course,  have  supplanted  this  spurious  edition 
(of  which  the  literary  gazettes  are  already  doling  out  copious  specimens)  by  introducing 
into  a  copy,  to  be  instantly  published  at  Edinbui^h,  adequate  correction  of  the  various 
inconsistencies  and  imperfections  which  have  already  been  alluded  to.  I  remember  the 
easy  victory  of  the  real  second  part  of  these  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord"  over  the 
performance  sent  forth  by  an  interloper  under  the  same  title  ;  and  why  should  not  the 
same  triumph  be  repeated  now?  There  would,  in  short,  have  been  a  pride  of  talent  in 
this  manner  of  avenging  myself,  which  would  have  been  justifiable  in  the  case  of  an 
injured  man ;  but  tbe  slate  of  my  health  has  for  some  time  been  such  as  to  render  any 
attempt  of  this  nature  in  every  way  imprudent. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  last  "  Remains"  of  Peter  Pattison  must  even  be 
accepted,  as  they  were  left  in  his  desk  ;  and  I  humbly  retire  in  the  hope  that,  such  as 
they  are,  they  may  receive  the  indulgence  of  those  who  have  ever  been  but  too  merciful 
to  the  productions  of  his  pen,  and  in  all  respects  to  the  courteous  reader's  obliged 
servant,  J-  C. 
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jC3i(6tS  HE  close  observers  of  vegetable  nature  have  remarked,  that  when  n  new  graft 
^A^UjD?^  is  taken  from  an  aged  tree,  it  possesses  indeed  in  exterior  form  the  appearance 
rWH^I  of  a  youtbfnl  shoot,  but  has  in  fact  attained  to  the  same  state  of  matnrity,  or 
•*''''*'^even  decay,  which  has  been  reached  by  the  parent  stem.  Henee,  it  is  said, 
arises  the  general  decline  and  death  that  about  the  same  aeadoa  is  often  observ^  to 
spread  itself  through  individual  trees  of  some  particular  species,  all  of  which,  deriving 
their  vital  powers  from  the  parent  stock,  are  therefore  incapable  of  protracting  their 
existence  longer  than  it  does. 

In  the  same  manner,  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  mighty  of  the  earth  to  transplant 
large  cities,  states,  and  conununities,  by  one  great  and  sudden  exertion,  expecting  to 
secure  to  the  new  capital  the  wealth,  the  dignity,  the  magniflcent  decorations  and 
unlimited  extent  of  the  ancient  city,  which  they  desire  to  renovate ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  hope  to  b^n  a  new  succession  of  ages  from  the  date  of  the  new  structure, 
to  last,  they  imagine,  as  long,  and  with  as  much  fame,  as  its  predecessor,  which  the 
founder  hopes  his  new  metropolis  may  replace  in  all  its  youthful  glories.  But  nature 
has  her  laws,  which  seem  to  apply  to  the  social,  as  well  as  the  vegetable  system.  It 
appears  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  what  is  to  last  long  should  be  slowly  mntured  and 
gradually  improved,  while  every  sudden  effort,  however  gigantic,  to  bring  about  the 
speedy  execution  of  a  plan  calculated  to  endure  for  ages,  is  doomed  to  es:hibit  syuiptoma 
of  premature  decay  from  its  very  commencement.  Thus,  in  a  beautiful  Oriental  tale,  a 
dervise  explains  to  the  sultan  how  he  had  reared  the  magnificent  trees  among  which 
they  walked,  by  nursing  their  shoots  from  the  seed  ;  and  the  prince's  pride  is  damped 
when  he  reflects,  that  those  phintations,  so  simply  raised,  were  gathering  new  vigour 
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from  each  returning  sun,  while  his  own  exhausted  cedars,  which  had  been  transplanted 
bj  <Hie  violent  effort,  were  drooping  their  majestic  heads  in  the  Valley  of  Orez.* 

It  has  been  allowed,  I  believe,  by  all  men  of  taste,  many  of  whom  have  been  late 
visitants  of  Constantinople,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  survey  the  whole  globe  with  a  view 
to  fixing  a  seat  of  universal  empire,  all  who  are  capable  of  making  such  a  choice,  would 
give  their  preference  to  the  city  of  Constantine,  as  including  the  great  recommendations 
of  beaaty,  wealth,  security,  and  eminence.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages  of  situation 
and  climate,  and  with  all  the  architectural  splendour  of  its  churches  and  halls,  its 
qaarries  of  marble,  and  its  treasure-houses  of  gold,  the  imperial  founder  must  himself 
have  learned,  that  although  he  could  employ  all  these  rich  materials  in  obedience  to  his 
own  wish,  it  was  the  mind  of  man  itself,  those  intellectual  faculties  refined  by  the  ancients 
to  the  iiighest  degree,  which  had  produced  the  specimens  of  talent  at  which  men  paused 
and  wondered,  whether  as  subjects  of  art  or  of  moral  labour.  The  power  of  the 
Emperor  might  indeed  strip  other  cities  of  their  statues  and  their  shrines,  in  order  to 
decorate  that  which  he  had  fixed  upon  as  his  new  capital;  but  the  men  who  had 
performed  great  actions,  and  those,  almost  equally  esteemed,  by  whom  such  deeds  were 
celebrated,  in  poetry,  in  painting,  and  in  music,  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  nation, 
though  still  the  most  civilised  in  the  world,  had  passed  beyond  that  period  of  society, 
when  the  desire  of  fair  fame  is  of  itself  the  sole  or  chief  motive  for  the  labour  of  the 
historian  or  the  poet,  the  painter  or  the  statuary.  The  slavish  and  despotic  constitution 
introduced  into  the  empire,  had  long  since  entirely  destroyed  that  public  spirit  which 
animated  the  free  history  of  Rome,  leaving  nothing  but  feeble  recollections,  which 
produced  no  emulation. 

To  speak  as  of  an  animated  substance,  if  Constantine  could  have  regenerated  his  new 
metropolis,  by  transfusing  into  it  the  vital  and  vivifying  principles  of  old  Rome, — that 
brilliant  spark  no  longer  remained  for  Constantinople  to  borrow,  or  for  Rome  to  lend. 

In  one  most  important  circumstance,  the  state  of  the  capital  of  Constantine  had  been 
totally  changed,  and  unspeakably  to  its  advantage.  The  world  was  now  Christian,  and, 
with  the  Pagan  code,  had  got  rid  of  its  load  of  dis^gracoful  superstition.  Nor  is  there 
the  least  doubt,  that  the  better  faith  produced  its  natural  and  desirable  fruits  in  society, 
in  gradually  ameliorating  the  hearts,  and  taming  the  passions,  of  the  people.  But  while 
many  of  the  converts  were  turning  meekly  towards  their  new  creed,  some,  in  the 
arrogance  of  their  understanding,  were  limiting  the  Scriptures  by  their  own  devices, 
and  others  failed  not  to  make  religious  character  or  spiritual  rank  the  means  of  rising  to 
temporal  power.  Thus  it  happened  at  this  critical  period,  that  the  effects  of  this  great 
change  in  the  religion  of  the  country,  although  producing  an  immediate  harvest,  as  well 
as  sowing  much  good  seed  which  was  to  grow  hereafter,  did  not,  in  the  fourth  century, 
flourish  so  as  to  shed  at  once  that  predominating  influence  which  its  principles  might 
have  taught  men  to  expect. 

Even  the  borrowed  splendour,  in  which  Constantine  decked  his  city,  bore  in  it 
something  which  seemed  to  mark  premature  decay.  The  imperial  founder,  in  seizing 
upon  the  ancient  statues,  pictures,  obelisks,  and  works  of  art,  acknowledged  his  own 
incapacity  to  supply  their  place  with  the  productions  of  later  genius ;  and  when  the 
world,  and  particularly  Rome,  w^as  plundered  to  adorn  Constantinople,  tlie  Emperor, 
'under  whom  the  work  was  carried  on,  might  be  compared  to  a  prodigal  youth,  who  strips 
an  aged  parent  of  her  youthful  ornaments,  in  order  to  decorate  a  flaunting  paramour,  on 
whose  brow  all  must  consider  them  as  misplaced. 

Constantinople,  therefore,  when  in  324  it  first  arose  in  imperial  majesty  out  of  the 
bumble  Byzantium,  showed,  even  in  its  birth,  and  amid  its  adventitious  s[)lendour,  as 
we  have  already  said,  some  intimations  of  that  speedy  decay  to  which  the  whole  civilised 

"   Talc  of  Mir^^lip  tlic  I'lT-ian,   in  tlu-     I'iiliN  of  the  Cnnii. 
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world,  then  limited  within  the  Roman  empire,  was  intemallj  and  imperceptibly  tending. 
Nor  was  it  many  ages  ere  these  prognostications  of  declension  were  fully  verified. 

In  the  year  1080,  Alexius  Comnenus  *  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Empire ;  that  is, 
he  was  declared  sovereign  of  Constantinople,  its  precincts  and  dependencies ;  nor,  if  he 
was  disposed  to  lead  a  life  of  relaxation,  would  the  savage  incursions  of  the  Scythians 
or  the  Hungarians  frequently  disturb  the  imperial  slumbers,  if  limited  to  his  own  capital. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  this  safety  did  not  extend  much  farther ;  for  it  is  said  that  the 
Empress  Pulcheria  had  built  a  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  remote  as  possible  from 
the  gate  of  the  city,  to  save  her  devotions  from  the  risk  of  being  interrupted  by  the 
hostile  yell  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  reigning  Emperor  had  constructed  a  palace  near 
the  same  spot,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Alexius  Comnenus  was  in  the  condition  of  a  monarch  who  rather  derives  consequence 
from  the  wealth  and  importance  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  great  extent  of  their 
original  dominions,  than  from  what  remnants  of  fortune  had  descended  to  the  present 
generation.  This  Emperor,  except  nominally,  no  more  ruled  over  his  dismembered 
provinces,  than  a  half-dead  horse  can  exercise  power  over  those  limbs,  on  which  the 
hooded  crow  and  the  vulture  have  already  begun  to  settle  and  select  their  prey. 

In  different  parts  of  his  territory,  different  enemies  arose,  who  waged  successful  or 
dubious  war  against  the  Emperor;  and,  of  the  numerous  nations  with  whom  he  was 
engaged  in  hostilities,  whether  the  Franks  from  the  west,  the  Turks  advancing  from  the 
east,  the  Cumans  and  Scythians  pouring  their  barbarous  numbers  and  unceasing  storm 
of  arrows  from  the  north,  and  the  Saracens,  or  the  tribes  into  which  they  were  divided, 
pressing  from  the  south,  there  was  not  one  for  whom  the  Grecian  empire  did  not  spread 
a  tempting  repast.  Each  of  these  various  enemies  had  their  own  particular  habits 
of  war,  and  a  way  of  manoeuvring  in  battle  peculiar  to  themselves.  But  the  Roman,  as 
the  unfortunate  subject  of  the  Greek  empire  was  still  called,  was  by  far  the  weakest, 
the  most  ignorant,  and  most  timid,  who  could  be  dragged  into  the  field  ;  and  the  Emperor 
was  happy  in  his  own  good  luck,  when  he  found  it  possible  to  conduct  a  defensive  war 
on  a  counterbalancing  pnnciple,  making  use  of  the  Scythian  to  repel  the  Turk,  or  of 
both  these  savage  people  to  drive  back  the  fiery-footed  Frank,  whom  Peter  the  Hermit 
had,  in  the  time  of  Alexius,  waked  to  double  fury,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
crusades. 

If,  therefore,  Alexius  Comnenus  was,  during  his  anxious  seat  upon  the  throne  of  the 
East,  reduced  to  use  a  base  and  truckling  course  of  policy — if  he  was  sometimes  reluctant 
to  fight  when  he  had  a  conscious  doubt  of  the  valour  of  his  troops — if  he  commonly 
employed  cunning  and  dissimulatibn  instead  of  wisdom,  and  perfidy  instead  of  courage — 
his  expedients  were  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  rather  than  his  own. 

Again,  the  Emperor  Alexius  may  be  blamed  for  affecting  a  degree  of  state  which  was 
closely  allied  to  imbecility.  He  was  proud  of  assuming  in  his  own  person,  and  of 
bestowing  upon  others,  the  painted  show  of  various  orders  of  nobility,  even  now,  when 
the  rank  within  the  prince's  gift  was  become  an  additional  reason  for  the  free  barbarian 
despising  the  imperial  noble.  That  the  Greek  court  was  encumbered  with  unmeaning 
ceremonies,  in  order  to  make  amends  for  the  want  of  that  veneration  which  ought  to 
have  been  called  forth  by  real  worth,  and  the  presence  of  actual  power,  was  not  the 
particular  fault  of  that  prince,  but  belonged  to  the  system  of  the  government  of 
Constantinople  for  ages.  Indeed,  in  its  trumpery  etiquette,  which  provided  rules  for  the 
most  trivial  points  of  a  man's  behaviour  during  the  day,  the  Greek  empire  resembled  no 
existing  power  in  its  minute  follies,  except  that  of  Pekin;  both,  doubtless,  being 
infiuenced  by  the  same  vain  wish,  to  add  seriousness  and  an  appearance  of  importance 
to  objects,  which,  from  their  trivial  nature,  could  admit  no  such  distinction. 

Tet  thus  far  we  must  justify  Alexius,  that  humble  as  were  the  expedients  he  had 

*  See  Gibbon,  Chap.  xlTiii.  for  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  honte  of  the  Comneni. 
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recourse  to,  they  were  more  useful  to  his  empire  than  the  measures  of  a  more  proud  and 
high-spirited  prince  might  have  proved  in  the  same  circumstances.  He  was  no  champion 
to  break  a  lance  against  the  breast-plate  of  his  Frankish  rival,  the  famous  Bohemond  of 
Antioch,*  but  there  were  many  occasions  on  which  he  hazarded  his  life  freely ;  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  from  a  minute  perusal  of  his  achievements,  the  Emperor  of  Greece 
was  never  so  dangeif)us  "  under  shield,"  as  when  any  foeman  desired  to  stop  him  while 
retreating  from  a  conflict  in  which  he  had  been  worsted. 

But,  besides  that  he  did  not  hesitate,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  at  least 
occasionally,  to  commit  his  person  to  the  perils  of  close  combat,  Alexius  also  possessed 
such  knowledge  of  a  general's  profession,  as  is  required  in  our  modern  days.  He  knew 
how  to  occupy  military  positions  to  the  best  advantage,  and  often  covered  defeats,  or 
improved  dubious  conflicts,  in  a  manner  highly  to  the  disappointment  of  those  who 
deemed  that  the  work  of  war  was  done  only  on  the  field  of  battle. 

If  Alexius  Comnenus  thus  understood  the  evolutions  of  war,  he  was  still  better  skilled 
in  those  of  politics,  where,  soaring  far  above  the  express  purpose  of  his  immediate 
negotiation,  the  Emperor  was  sure  to  gain  some  important  and  permanent  advantage  ; 
though  very  often  he  was  ultimately  defeated  by  the  unblushing  fickleness,  or  avowed 
treachery  of  the  barbarians,  as  the  Greeks  generally  termed  all  other  nations,  and 
particularly  those  tribes,  (they  can  hardly  be  termed  states,)  by  which  their  own  empire 
was  surrounded. 

We  may  conclude  our  brief  character  of  Comnenus,  by  saying,  that,  had  he  not  been 
called  on  to  fill  the  station  of  a  monarch  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  himself 
dreaded,  as  one  who  was  exposed  to  all  manner  of  conspiracies,  both  in  and  out  of  his 
own  family,  he  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  regarded  as  an  honest  and  humane 
prince.  Certainly  he  showed  himself  a  good-natured  man,  and  dealt  less  in  cutting  off* 
heads  and  extinguishing  eyes,  than  had  been  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  who 
generally  took  this  method  of  shortening  the  ambitious  views  of  competitors. 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  Alexius  had  his  full  share  of  the  superstition  of  the 
age,  which  he  covered  with  a  species  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  even  said,  that  his  wife,  Irene, 
who  of  course  was  best  acquainted  with  the  real  character  of  the  Emperor,  taxed  her 
dying  husband  with  practising,  in  his  last  moments,  the  dissimulation  which  had  been 
his  companion  during  life.*)-  He  took  also  a  deep  interest  in  all  matters  respecting  the 
Church,  w^here  heresy,  which  the  Emperor  held,  or  affected  to  hold,  in  great  horror, 
appeared  to  him  to  lurk.  Nor  do  we  discover  in  his  treatment  of  the  Manicha^ans, 
or  Paulicians,  that  pity  for  their  speculative  errors,  which  modern  times  might  think  had 
been  well  purchased  by  the  extent  of  the  temporal  services  of  these  unfortunate  sectaries. 
Alexius  knew  no  indulgence  for  those  who  misinterpreted  the  mysteries  of  the  Church, 
or  of  its  doctrines;  and  the  duty  of  defending  religion  against  schismatics  was,  in  his 
opinion,  as  peremptorily  demanded  from  him,  as  that  of  protecting  the  empire  against 
the  numberless  tribes  of  barbarians  who  w^ere  encroaching  on  its  boundaries  on  every  side. 

Such  a  mixture  of  sense  and  weakness,  of  meanness  and  dignity,  of  prudent  discretion 
and  poverty  of  spirit,  which  last,  in  the  European  mode  of  viewing  things,  approached  to 
cowardice,  formed  the  leading  traits  of  the  character  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  at  a  period 
when  the  fate  of  Greece,  and  all  that  was  left  in  that  country  of  art  and  civilisation,  was 
trembling  in  the  balance,  and  likely  to  be  saved  or  lost,  according  to  the  abilities  of  the 
Emperor  for  playing  the  very  ditRcult  game  which  was  put  into  his  hands. 

These  few  leading  circumstances  will  recall,  to  any  one  who  is  tolerably  well  read  in 
history,  the  peculiarities  of  the  period  at  which  we  have  found  a  resting-place  for  the 
foundation  of  our  story. 

*  Bohemond,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  conqueror  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  was,  at  the  time  when  the 
first  cruiade  began.  Count  of  Tarentum.    Though  far  advanced  in  life,  he  eagerly  joined  ihe  expedition  of  the  Latins,  and 
bpa.m«  Prince  of  Antioch.     For  details  of  his  adventures,  death,  and  extraordinary  character,  see  Gibbon,  chap,  lix.,  and 
M:IU'  History  of  the  Crusades,  vol.  i. 
t  See  Gibbon,  chcp.  Ivi. 
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]hlft^^K|UR  scene  in  the  capital  of  the  Eaatern  Empire  opens  at  wliat  ia  termed  the 
lfji(j^S|  Golden  Gate  of  Constantinople;  and  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  this 
ftl^iT^^/l/.  splendid  epithet  is  not  so  lightly  bestowed  as  may  be  expected  from  the 
^^^^i^i  inflated  language  of  the  Greeks,  which  throws  such  an  appearance  of 
exaggeration  about  them,  their  buildings,  and  monuments. 

The  massive,  and  seemingly  impregnable  walls  with  which  Constantine  surrounded 
the  city,  were  greatly  improved  and  added  to  by  Theodoaius,  called  the  Great.  A 
triumphal  arch,  decorated  with  the  architecture  of  a  better,  though  already  a  degenerate 
age,  and  serving,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  useful  entrance,  introduced  the  stranger  into  the 
city.  On  the  top,  a  statue  of  bronze  represented  Victory,  the  goddess  who  had  inclined 
the  scales  of  battle  in  favour  of  Theodosius ;  and,  as  the  artist  determined  to  be  wealthy 
if  he  could  not  be  tasteful,  the  gilded  ornaments  with  which  the  inscriptions  were  set  off, 
readily  led  to  the  popular  name  of  the  gate.  Figures  carved  in  a  distant  and  happier 
period  of  the  art,  glanced  from  the  walls,  without  assorting  happily  with  the  taste  in 
which  these  were  built.  The  more  modern  ornaments  of  the  Golden  Gate  bore,  at  the 
period  of  our  story,  an  aspect  very  dilfcrent  from  those  indicating  the  "  conquest  brought 
back  to  the  city,"  and  the  "  eternal  peace"  which  the  fluttering  inscriptions  recorded  as 
having  been  extorted  by  the  sword  of  Theodosius.     Four  or  five  military  engines,  for 
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tiirowing  darts  of  the  Ikrgest  size,  were  placed  upon  tlic  suinniit  of  the  Hrch;  and  wlial 
tiad  been  originally  designed  as  a  specimeii  of  architectural  embelHahmeiit,  was  now 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  defence. 

It  vraa  the  hour  of  evening,  and  the  cool  and  refreshing^  breeze  from  the  sea  ineliaed 
each  j>a9senger,  whose  basineas  was  not  of  a  very  urgent  description,  to  loiter  uii  hie 
ir»j,  und  cost  a  glance  at  the  romantic  gateway,  and  tbe  various  interesting  objccM  of 
nature  and  art,  which  the  city  of  Constantinople  presented,  aa  well  to  the  inhabitants  oa 
to  strangers.  " 

One  individual,  however,  seemed  to  indulge  more  wonder  and  curiosity  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  native  of  the  city,  and  looked  upon  the  rarities  around  with 
a  quick  and  startled  eye,  that  marked  on  imagination  awakened  by  aighta  that  were  new 
anii  fitraDge.  The  appearance  of  this  pereoD  bespoke  a  foreigner  of  military  hubitB,  who 
seenied,  from  his  complexion,  to  have  his  birthplace  far  from  the  Grecian  meti'opotis, 
whatever  chance  had  nt  present  brought  him  to  the  Golden  Gate,  or  whatever  place  he 
fiUed  in  the  Emjieror's  service. 

TluB  young  man  was  about  two-and-twenty  years  old,  remarkably  finely -formed  and 
athletic — qualities  well  understood  by  the  citizens  of  Constantinople,  whose  habits  of 
frequenting  the  public  games  had  taught  them  at  least  an  acquaintance  with  the  human 
person,  and  where,  in  the  select  of  their  own  countrymen,  they  saw  tlie  handsomest 
ppecimens  of  the  human  race. 

These  were,  however,  not  generally  so  toll  as  the  stranger  at  the  Golden  Gate,  while 
his  piercing  blue  eyes,  and  the  fair  hair  which  descended  from  under  a  light  helmet  gaily 
ornamented  with  silver,  bearing  on  its  summit  a  crest  resembling  a  dragon  in  the  act  ol' 
expanding  its  terrible  jaws,  intimated  a  northern  descent,  to  which  the  extreme  purity 
of  Lis  complesion  also  bore  witness.  His  beauty,  however,  though  he  was  eminently 
distinguished  both  in  features  and  in  person,  was  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  effeminacy. 
From  this  it  was  rescued,  both  by  his  strength,  and  by  the  air  of  confidence  and  seli- 
possejision  with  which  the  youth  seemi'd  to  regard  the  wonders  around  liim,  not  indicating 
the  stupid  and  helpless  gaze  of  a  mind  equally  inexperienced,  and  incapable  of  receiving 
instruction,  but  expressing  the  bold  intellect  wluch  at  once  understands  the  greater  part 
of  tbe  information  which  it  receives,  and  commands  the  spirit  to  toil  in  search  of  the 
meaning  of  that  which  it  has  not  comprehended,  or  may  fear  it  has  misinterpreted. 
This  look  of  awakened  attention  and  intelligence  gave  interest  to  the  young  barbarian  j 
and  while  the  bystanders  were  amazed  that  a  savage  from  some  unknown  or  remote 
comer  of  the  universe  should  possess  a  noble  countenance  bespeaking  a  mind  so  elevated, 
they  respected  him  for  the  composure  with  which  he  witnessed  so  many  things,  the 
fashion,  tbe  splendour,  nay,  the  very  nse  of  which,  must  have  been  recently  new  to 

Hie  young  man's  personal  equipments  exhibited  a  singular  mixture  of  splendour  and 
effeminacy,  and  enabled  tbe  experienced  spectators  to  ascertain  his  nation,  and  the 
capacity  in  which  he  served.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  fanciful  and  crested 
helmet,  which  was  a  distinction  of  the  foreigner,  to  which  the  reader  must  add  in  his 
imagination  a  small  cuirass,  or  breastplate  of  silver,  so  sparingly  fashioned  as  obviously 
to  afford  little  security  to  the  broad  chest,  on  which  it  rather  hung  like  an  ornament  than 

*  TIh  impnuion  vhlcb  Uic  Imperial  dtr  vu  ciIcuIUhI  umikE  on  inch  yliiUii  u  Ibg  Cnuiden  of  Iha  Wat,  iiglnn 

be  1171.  *'  wlUiiii  thiee  lugnu,  to  ■  nriain  AbbajT)  then  we  could  pLaLnl^  lutreT  CDoilMxiliiiDplB.  There  the  thlpt  end 
Ott  galLep  came  to  anchor;  aod  mudi  dkd  thay  who  had  aeyer  bevD  Id  that  qaatler  before,  ^axe  upon  tbe  titj-  That 
luch  a  eitj  coold  be  ia  tbe  world  tbej  bad  naver  coDCeivod,  and  the;  were  oerer  wearj  of  ttariTi^  at  the  high  walls  and 
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covered  as  a  buckler ;  nor,  if  a  well-thrown  dart,  or  strongly-shod  arrow,  should  alight 
full  on  this  rich  piece  of  armour,  was  there  much  hope  that  it  could  protect  the  bosom 
which  it  partially  shielded. 

From  betwixt  the  shoulders  hung  down  over  the  back  what  had  the  appearance  of  a 
bearskin ;  but,  when  more  closely  examined,  it  was  only  a  very  skilful  imitation  of  the 
spoils  of  the  chase,  being  in  reality  a  surcoat  composed  of  strong  shaggy  silk,  so  woven 
as  to  exhibit,  at  a  little  distance,  no  inaccurate  representation  of  a  bear's  hide.  A  light 
crooked  sword,  or  scimitar,  sheathed  in  a  scabbard  of  gold  and  ivory,  hung  by  the  left 
side  of  the  stranger,  the  ornamented  hilt  of  which  appeared  much  too  small  for  the  large- 
jointed  hand  of  the  young  Hercules  who  was  thus  gaily  attired.  A  dress,  purple  in 
colour,  and  sitting  close  to  the  limbs,  covered  the  body  of  the  soldier  to  a  little  above 
the  knee  ;  from  thence  the  knees  and  legs  were  bare  to  the  calf,  to  which  the  reticulated 
strings  of  the  sandals  rose  from  the  instep,  the  ligatures  being  there  fixed  by  a  golden 
coin  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  converted  into  a  species  of  clasp  for  the  purpose. 

But  a  weapon  which  seemed  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  young  barbarian's  size, 
and  incapable  of  being  used  by  a  man  of  less  formidable  limbs  and  sinews,  was  a  battle- 
axe,  the  firm  iron-guarded  staff  of  which  was  formed  of  tough  elm,  strongly  inlaid  and 
defended  with  brass,  while  many  a  plate  and  ring  were  indented  in  the  handle,  to  hold 
the  wood  and  the  steel  parts  together.  The  axe  itself  was  composed  of  two  blades, 
turning  different  ways,  with  a  sharp  steel  spike  projecting  from  between  them.  The 
steel  part,  both  spike  and  blade,  was  burnished  as  bright  as  a  mirror ;  and  though  its 
ponderous  size  must  have  been  burdensome  to  one  weaker  than  himself,  yet  the  young 
soldier  carried  it  as  carelessly  along,  as  if  it  were  but  a  feather's  weight  It  was, 
indeed,  a  skilfully  constructed  weapon,  so  well  balanced,  that  it  was  much  lighter  in 
striking  and  in  recovery,  than  he  who  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  another  could  ea3ily  have 
believed. 

The  carrying  arms  of  itself  showed  that  the  military  man  was  a  stranger.  The  native 
Greeks  had  that  mark  of  a  civilized  people,  that  they  never  bore  weapons  during  the 
time  of  peace,  unless  the  wearer  chanced  to  be  numbered  among  those  whose  military 
profession  and  employment  required  them  to  be  always  in  arms.  Such  soldiers  by 
profession  were  easily  distinguished  from  the  peaceful  citizens ;  and  it  was  with  some 
evident  show  of  fear  as  well  as  dislike,  that  the  passengers  observed  to  each  other,  that 
the  stranger  was  a  Varangian,  an  expression  which  intimated  a  barbarian  of  the  imperial 
body-guard. 

To  supply  the  deficiency  of  valour  among  his  own  subjects,  and  to  procure  soldiers 
who  should  be  personally  dependent  on  the  Emperor,  the  Greek  sovereigns  had  been, 
for  a  great  many  years,  in  the  custom  of  maintaining  in  their  pay,  as  near  their  person 
as  they  could,  the  steady  services  of  a  select  number  of  mercenaries  in  the  capacity  of 
body-guards,  which  were  numerous  enough,  when  their  steady  discipline  and  inflexible 
loyalty  were  taken  in  conjunction  with  their  personal  strength  and  indomitable  courage, 
to  defeat,  not  only  any  traitorous  attempt  on  the  imperial  person,  but  to  quell  open 
rebellions,  unless  such  were  supported  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  military  force.  Their 
pay  was  therefore  liberal ;  their  rank  and  established  character  for  prowess  gave  them  a 
degree  of  consideration  among  the  people,  whose  reputation  for  valour  had  not  for  some 
ages  stood  high ;  and  if,  as  foreigners,  and  the  members  of  a  privileged  body,  the 
Varangians  were  sometimes  employed  in  arbitrary  and  unpopular  services,  the  natives 
were  so  apt  to  fear,  while  they  disliked  them,  that  the  hardy  strangers  disturbed 
themselves  but  little  about  the  light  in  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople.  Their  dress  and  accoutrements,  while  within  the  city,  partook  of  the 
rich,  or  rather  gaudy  costume,  which  we  have  described,  bearing  only  a  sort  of  affected 
resemblance  to  that  which  the  Varangians  wore  in  their  native  forests.  But  the 
individuals  of  this  select  corps  were,  when  their  services  were  required  beyond  the  city. 
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furnished  with  armour  and  weapons  more  resembling  those  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  wield  in  their  own  country,  possessing  much  less  of  the  splendour  of  war,  and  a  far 
greater  portion  of  its  effective  terrors ;  and  thus  they  were  summoned  to  take  the 
field. 

This  body  of  Varangians  (which  term  is,  according  to  one  interpretation,  merely  a 
general  expression  for  barbarians)  was,  in  an  early  age  of  the  empire,  formed  of  the 
roving  and  piratical  inhabitants  of  the  north,  whom  a  love  of  adventure,  the  greatest 
perhaps  that  ever  was  indulged,  and  a  contempt  of  danger,  which  never  had  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  human  nature,  drove  forth  upon  the  pathless  ocean.  "  Piracy,"  says 
Gibbon,  with  his  usual  spirit,  "  was  the  exercise,  the  trade,  the  glory,  and  the  virtue  of 
the  Scandinavian  youth.  Impatient  of  a  bleak  climate  and  narrow  limits,  they  started 
from  the  banquet,  grasped  their  arms,  sounded  their  horn,  ascended  their  ships,  and 
explored  every  coast  that  promised  either  spoil  or  settlement"  ♦ 

The  conquests  made  in  France  and  Britain  by  these  wild  sea-kings,  as  they  were 
called,  have  obscured  the  remembrance  of  other  northern  champions,  who,  long  before 
the  time  of  Comnenus,  made  excursions  as  far  as  Constantinople,  and  witnessed  with 
their  own  eyes  the  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  the  Grecian  empire  itself.  Numbers 
found  their  way  thither  through  the  pathless  wastes  of  Russia;  others  navigated  the 
Mediterranean  in  their  sea-serpents,  as  they  termed  their  piratical  vessels.  The  Emperors, 
terrified  at  the  appearance  of  these  daring  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zone,  had  recourse 
to  the  usual  policy  of  a  rich  and  unwarlike  people,  bought  with  gold  the  service  of  their 
swords,  and  thus  formed  a  corps  of  satellites  more  distinguished  for  valour  than  the  famed 
Praetorian  Bands  of  Rome,  and,  perhaps  because  fewer  in  number,  unalterably  loyal  to 
their  new  princes. 

But,  at  a  later  period  of  the  empire,  it  began  to  be  more  difficult  for  the  Emperors  to 
obtain  recruits  for  their  favourite  and  selected  corps,  the  northern  nations  having  now 
in  a  great  measure  laid  aside  the  piratical  and  roving  habits,  which  had  driven  their 
ancestors  from  the  straits  of  Elsinore  to  those  of  Sestos  and  Abydos.  The  corps  of  the 
Varangians  must  therefore  have  died  out,  or  have  been  filled  up  with  less  worthy 
material's  had  not  the  conquests  made  by  the  Normans  in  the  far  distant  west,  sent  to  the 
aid  of  Comnenus  a  large  body  of  the  dispossessed  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Britain, 
and  particularly  of  England,  who  furnished  recruits  to  his  chosen  body-guard.  These 
were,  in  fact,  Anglo-Saxons ;  but,  in  the  confused  idea  of  geography  received  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  they  were  naturally  enough  called  Anglo-Danes,  as  their  native 
country  was  confounded  with  the  Thule  of  the  ancients,  by  which  expression  the 
archipelago  of  Zetland  and  Orkney  is  properly  to  be  understood,  though,  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  Greeks,  it  comprised  either  Denmark  or  Britain.  The  emigrants, 
however,  spoke  a  language  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  original  Varangians,  and  adopted 
the  name  more  readily,  that  it  seemed  to  remind  them  of  their  unhappy  fate,  the 
appellation  being  in  one  sense  capable  of  being  interpreted  as  exiles.  Excepting  one  or 
two  chief  commanders,  whom  the  Emperor  judged  worthy  of  such  high  trust,  the 
Varangians  were  officered  by  men  of  their  own  nation ;  and  with  so  many  privileges, 
being  joined  by  many  of  their  countrymen  from  time  to  time,  as  the  crusades,  pilgrimages, 
or  discontent  at  home,  drove  fresh  supplies  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  Anglo-Danes,  to  the 
east,  the  Varangians  subsisted  in  strength  to  the  last  days  of  the  Greek  empire,  retaining 
their  native  language,  along  with  the  unblemished  loyalty,  and  unabated  martial  spirit, 
which  characterised  their  fathers. 

This  account  of  the  Varangian  Guard  is  strictly  historical,  and  might  be  proved  by 
reference  to  the  Byzantine  historians ;  most  of  whom,  and  also  Villehardouin's  account 
of  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks  and  Venetians,  make  repeated 

♦  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.    Chap.  Iv.  vol.  x.  p.  221,  8vo  edition. 
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mention  of  this  celebrated  and  singular  bodj  of  Englishmen,  formiDg  a  mercenary  guard 
attendant  on  the  person  of  the  Greek  Emperors.* 

Having  said  enough  to  explain  whj  an  individual  Varangian  should  be  strolling  about 
the  Golden  Gate,  we  may  proceed  in  the  story  which  we  have  commenced. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  this  soldier  of  the  life-guard  should  be  looked 
upon  with  some  degree  of  curiosity  by  the  passing  citizens.  It  must  be  supposed,  that, 
from  their  peculiar  duties,  they  were  not  encouraged  to  hold  frequent  intercourse  or 
communication  with  the  inhabitants;  and,  besides  that  they  had  duties  of  police 
occasionally  to  exercise  amongst  them,  which  made  them  generally  more  dreaded  than 
beloved,  they  were  at  the  same  time  conscious,  that  their  high  pay,  splendid  appointments^ 
and  immediate  dependence  on  the  Emperor,  were  subjects  of  envy  to  the  other  forces. 
They,  therefore,  kept  much  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  barracks,  and  were  seldom 
seen  straggling  remote  from  them,  unless  they  had  a  c<Mnmis8ion  of  government  intrusted 
to  their  charge. 

This  being  the  case,  it  was  natural  that  a  people  so  curious  as  the  Greeks  should  busy 
themselves  in  eyeing  the  stranger  as  he  loitered  in  one  spot,  or  wandered  to  and  fro,  like 
a  man  who  either  could  not  find  some  place  which  he  was  seeking,  or  had  failed  to  meet 
some  person  with  whom  he  had  an  appointment,  for  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  passengers 
found  a  thousand  different  and  inconsistent  reasons.  ^  A  Varangian,"  said  one  citizen 
to  another,  "  and  upon  duty— ahem  I     Then  I  presume  to  say  in  your  ear" 

"  What  do  you  imagine  is  his  object  ?"  enquired  the  party  to  whom  this  information 
was  addressed. 

*'  Gods  and  goddesses  !  do  you  think  I  can  tell  you  ?  but  suppose  that  he  is  lurking 
here  to  hear  what  folk  say  of  the  Emperor,"  answered  the  quidnvnc  of  Constantinople. 

"  That  is  not  likely,"  said  the  querist ;  "  these  Varangians  do  not  speak  our  language, 
and  are  not  extremely  well  fitted  for  spies,  since  few  of  them  pretend  to  any  intelligible 
notion  of  the  Grecian  tongue.  It  is  not  likely,  I  think,  that  the  Emperor  would  employ 
as  a  spy  a  man  who  did  not  understand  the  language  of  the  country." 

"  But  if  there  are,  as  all  men  fancy,''  answered  the  politician,  "  persons  among  these 
barbarian  soldiers  who  can  speak  almost  all  languages,  you  will  admit  that  such  are 
excellently  qualified  for  seeing  clearly  around  them,  since  they  possess  the  talent  of 
beholding  and  reporting,  while  no  one  has  the  slightest  idea  of  suspecting  them." 

"  It  may  well  be,"  replied  his  companion  ;  "  but  since  we  see  so  clearly  the  fox's  foot 
and  paws  protruding  from  beneath  the  seeming  sheep's  fleece,  or  rather,  by  your  leave, 
the  hearts  hide  yonder,  had  we  not  better  be  jogging  homeward,  ere  it  be  pretended  we 
have  insulted  a  Varangian  Guard?" 

•  Ducangc  has  poured  forth  a  tide  of  learning  on  this  curious  subject,  which  will  be  found  in  his  Notes  on  Villehar- 
douin's  Constantinople  under  the  French  Emperors.— Paris,  1637,  folio,  p.  196.  Gibbon's  History  may  also  be  consulted, 
vol.  X.  p.  231. 

Villehardouin,  in  describing  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  1203,  says,  *•  'Li  murs  fu  mult  garnis  d'Angloit  et  de 
Danois," — hence  the  dissertation  of  Ducauge  here  quoted,  and  several  articles  besides  in  his  Glossarium,  as  Farangi, 
Warcngangi,  &c.  'Ihe  etymology  of  the  name  is  left  uncertain,  though  the  Gerrmni  fort-ganyer,  i.e.  forth-goer,  wanderer* 
exile,  seems  the  most  probable.  The  term  occurs  in  varioiis  Italian  and  Sicilian  documents,  anterior  to  tlte  establishment  of 
the  Varangian  Guards  at  Constantinople,  and  collected  by  Muratori:  as,  for  instance,  in  an  edict  of  one  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  "  Omnes  Warcngangi,  qui  dc  exteris  flnibus  in  rcgni  nostri  finibus  advenerint,  seque  sub  scuto  potestatis  nostne 
subdiderint,  Icgibus  nostris  Longobardorum  vivere  debeant," — and  in  another,  "  De  Warengangis,  nobilibus,  mediocribus,  et 
rustlcis  hominibus,  qtd  usque  nunc  in  terr&  vestrfi  fugiti  sunt,  habeatis  eos." — Muratori,  vol.  11.  p.  261. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Varangian  Guard,  the  most  distinct  testimony  is  that  of  Ordericus  Vittalis,  who 
says.  "  When  therefore  the  English  had  lost  their  liberty,  they  turned  themselves  with  zeal  to  discover  the  means  of 
throwing  off  the  unaccustomed  yoke.  Some  fled  to  Sueno,  King  of  the  Danes,  to  excite  him  to  the  recovery  of  the 
inheritance  of  his  grandfather,  Canute.  Not  a  few  fled  into  exile  in  other  regions,  either  from  the  mere  desire  of  escaping 
f^om  under  the  Norman  rule,  or  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  so  being  one  day  in  a  condition  to  renew  the  struggle 
at  home.  Some  of  these,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  penetrated  into  a  far  distant  land,  and  offered  themselves  to  the  military 
service  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Emperor— that  wise  prince,  against  whom  Robert  Guiscard,  Duke  of  Apulia,  had  then 
raised  all  his  forces.  The  English  exiles  were  favourably  received,  and  opposed  in  battle  to  the  Normans,  for  whose 
encounter  the  Greeks  themselves  were  too  weak.  Alexius  began  to  build  a  town  for  the  English,  a  little  above  Constantinople, 
at  a  place  called  Chevelot,  but  the  trouble  of  the  Normans  trom  Sicily  still  increasing,  he  soon  recalled  them  to  the  capital, 
and  intrusted  the  principal  palace  with  all  its  treasures  to  their  keeping.  This  was  the  method  in  which  the  Saxon  English 
found  their  way  to  Ionia,  where  they  still  remain,  highly  valued  by  the  Emperor  and  the  people."— Book  iv.  p.  508. 
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This  snrmifle  of  cUmger  insiniiated  hy  fhe  last  speaker,  who  was  a  much  older  and 
more  experienced  politician  than  his  friend,  detennined  both  on  a  hasty  retreat  Thej 
adjusted  their  cloaks,  caught  hold  of  each  other^s  arm,  and,  speaking  fast  and  thick  as 
thej  started  new  sobjects  of  suspicion,  they  sped,  dose  coupled  together,  towards  their 
habitations,  in  a  different  and  distant  quarter  of  the  town. 

In  the  meantime,  the  sunset  was  nigh  over ;  and  the  long  shadows  of  the  walls, 
bulwarks^  and  arches,  were  prqjecting  from  the  westward  in  deeper  and  blacker  shade. 
The  Varangian  seemed  tired  of  the  short  and  lingering  circle  in  which  he  had  now 
trodden  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  in  which  he  still  loitered  like  an  nnliberated  spirit, 
which  cannot  leave  fhe  haunted  spot  till  licensed  by  the  spell  which  has  brought  it  hither. 
Even  so  the  barbarian,  casting  an  inpatient  glance  to  the  sun,  which  was  setting  in  a 
Uaae  of  light  behind  a  rich  grove  of  cjrpress-trees,  looked  for  some  accommodation  on  the 
benches  of  st<me  which  were  placed  under  shadow  of  the  triumphal  arch  of  TheodosiuSi 
drew  the  axe,  which  was  his  principal  weapon,  dose  to  his  side,  wrapped  his  doak  about 
him,  and,  though  his  dress  was  not  in  other  respects  a  fit  attire  for  slumber,  any  more 
tiban  the  place  wdl  selected  for  repose,  yet  in  less  than  three  minutes  he  was  fast  asleep. 
Hie  irresistible  impulse  which  induced  him  to  seek  for  repose  in  a  place  very  indijQFerently 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  might  be  weariness  consequent  upon  the  military  vigils,  whidi 
had  proved  a  part  of  his  duty  on  the  preceding  evening.  At  the  same  time,  his  spirit 
was  so  alive  within  him,  even  while  he  gave  way  to  this  transient  fit  of  oblivion,  that 
he  remained  almost  awake  even  with  shut  eyes,  and  no  hound  ever  seemed  to  sleep  more 
lightly  than  our  Anglo-Saxon  at  the  Golden  Grate  of  Constantinople. 

And  now  the  slumberer,  as  the  loiterer  had  been  before^  was  the  subject  of  observation 
to  the  aoddental  passengers.  Two  men  entered  the  porch  in  company.  One  was  a 
somewliat  slight  made,  but  alert^looking  man,  by  name  Lysimachus,  and  by  profession  a 
designer.  A  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand,  with  a  little  satohd  containing  a  few  chalks,  or 
pencils^  completed  his  stock  in  trade ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  andent 
trt  gave  him  a  power  of  talking  on  the  subject,  which  unfortunately  bore  more  than  due 
proportion  to  his  talents  of  execution.  His  companion,  a  magnificent-looking  man  in 
form,  and  so  far  resembling  the  young  barbarian,  but  more  downish  and  peasant-like  in 
the  expression  of  his  features,  was  Stephanos  the  wrestler,  well  known  in  the  Palestra. 
"  Stop  here,  my  friend,"  said  the  artist,  producing  his  pencils,  ^'  till  I  make  a  sketch 
for  my  youthful  Hercules." 

"  I  thought  Hercules  had  been  a  Greek,"  said  the  wrestler.  "  This  sleeping  animal 
is  a  barbarian." 

The  tone  intimated  some  offence,  and  the  designer  hastened  to  soothe  the  displeasure 
which  he  had  thoughtlessly  excited.  Stephanos,  known  by  the  surname  of  Castor,  who 
was  highly  distinguished  for  gynmastic  exercises,  was  a  sort  of  patron  to  the  little  artist, 
and  not  unlikely  by  his  own  reputation  to  bring  the  talents  of  his  friend  into  notice. 

"  Beauty  and  strength,"  said  the  adroit  artist,  "  are  of  no  particular  nation ;  and  may 
Gor  Muse  never  deign  me  her  prize,  but  it  is  my  greatest  pleasure  to  compare  them,  as 
existing  in  the  uncultivated  savage  of  the  north,  and  when  they  are  found  in  the  darling 
of  an  enlightened  people,  who  has  added  the  height  of  gymnastic  skill  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished natural  qualities,  such  as  we  can  now  only  see  in  the  works  of  Phidias  and 
Praxitdes — or  in  our  living  model  of  the  gymnastic  champions  of  antiquity." 

**  Nay,  I  acknowledge  that  the  Varangian  is  a  proper  man,"  said  the  athletic  hero, 
softening  his  tone ;  "  but  the  poor  savage  hath  not,  perhaps,  in  his  lifetime,  had  a  single 

drq)  of  oil  on  his  bosom !     Hercules  instituted  the  Isthmian  Grames" 

**  But  hold!  what  sleeps  he  with,  wrapt  so  close  in  his  bear-skin?"  said  the  artist. 
"Isitaclub?" 

**  Away,  away,  my  friend  I "  cried  Stephanos,  as  they  looked  closer  on  the  sleeper. 
*  Do  you  not  know  that  is  the  instrument  of  thdr  barbarous  office  ?     They  do  not  war 
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with  swords  or  lances,  as  if  destined  to  attack  men  of  flesh  and  blood ;  bat  with  maces 
and  axes,  as  if  they  were  to  hack  limbs  formed  of  stone,  and  sinews  of  oak.  I  will 
wager  my  crown  [of  withered  parslej]  that  he  lies  here  to  arrest  some  distinguished 
commander  who  has  offended  the  government !  He  would  not  have  been  thus  formidably 
armed  otherwise — Away,  away,  good  Lysimachus  ;  let  us  respect  the  slumbers  of  the 
bear." 

So  saying,  the  champion  of  the  Palestra  made  off  with  less  apparent  confidence  than 
his  size  and  strength  might  have  inspired. 

Others,  now  tliinly  straggling,  passed  onward  as  the  evening  closed,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  cypress-trees  fell  darker  around.  Two  females  of  the  lower  rank  cast  their  eyes 
on  the  sleeper.  "  Holy  Maria ! "  said  one,  "  if  he  does  not  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
Eastern  tale,  how  the  Genie  brought  a  gallant  young  prince  from  his  nuptial  chamber  in 
Egypt,  and  left  him  sleeping  at  the  gate  of  Damascus.  I  will  awake  the  poor  lamb,  lest 
he  catch  harm  from  the  night  dew." 

"  Harm  ?  "  answered  the  older  and  crosser  looking  woman.  "  Ay,  such  harm  as  the 
cold  water  of  the  Cydnus  does  to  the  wild-swan.  A  lamb  ? — ay,  forsooth  !  Why  he*8 
a  wolf  or  a  bear,  at  least  a  Varangian,  and  no  modest  matron  would  exchange  a  word 
with  such  an  unmannered  barbarian.  I'll  tell  you  what  one  of  these  English  Danes 
did  to  me" 

So  saying,  she  drew  on  her  companion,  who  followed  with  some  reluctance,  seeming 
to  listen  to  her  gabble,  while  she  looked  back  upon  the  sleeper. 

The  total  disappearance  of  the  sun,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  departure  of  the 
twilight,  which  lasts  so  short  time  in  that  tropical  region-^ne  of  the  few  advantages 
which  a  more  temperate  climate  possesses  over  it,  being  the  longer  continuance  of  that 
sweet  and  placid  light — gave  signal  to  the  warders  of  the  city  to  shut  the  folding  leaves 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  leaving  a  wicket  lightly  bolted  for  the  passage  of  those  whom 
business  might  have  detained  too  late  without  the  walls,  and  indeed  for  all  who  chose 
to  pay  a  small  coin.  The  position  and  apparent  insensibility  of  the  Varangian  did  not 
escape  those  who  had  charge  of  the  gate,  of  whom  there  was  a  strong  guard,  which 
belonged  to  the  ordinary  Greek  forces. 

"  By  Castor  and  by  Pollux,"  said  the  centurion — for  the  Greeks  swore  by  the  ancient 
deities,  although  they  no  longer  worshipped  them,  and  preserved  those  military  distinc- 
tions with  which  "  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world,"  although  they  were  altogether 
degenerated  from  their  original  manners — "  By  Castor  and  Pollux,  comrades,  we  cannot 
gather  gold  in  this  gate,  according  as  its  legend  tells  us  :  yet  it  will  be  onr  fault  if  we 
cannot  glean  a  goodly  crop  of  silver ;  and  though  the  golden  age  be  the  most  ancient 
and  honourable,  yet  in  this  degenerate  time  it  is  much  if  we  see  a  glimpse  of  the  inferior 
metal." 

**  Unworthy  are  we  to  follow  the  noble  centurion  Harpax,"  answered  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  watch,  who  showed  the  shaven  head  and  the  single  tuft*  of  a  Mussulman, 
"  if  we  do  not  hold  silver  a  sufficient  cause  to  bestir  ourselves,  when  there  has  been  no 
gold  to  be  had — as,  by  the  faith  of  an  honest  man,  I  think  we  can  hardly  tell  its  colour 
— whether  out  of  the  imperial  treasury,  or  obtained  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  for 
many  long  moons  ! " 

"  But  this  silver,"  said  the  centurion,  "  thou  shalt  see  with  thine  own  eye,  and  hear 
it  ring  a  knell  in  the  purse  which  holds  our  common  stock." 

"  Which  did  hold  it,  as  thou  wouldst  say,  most  valiant  commander,"  replied  the  inferior 
warder;  "but  what  that  purse  holds  now,  save  a  few  miserable  oboli  for  purchasing 
certain  pickled  potherbs  and  salt  fish,  to  relish  our  allowance  of  stummed  wine,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  willingly  give  my  share  of  the  contents  to  the  devil,  if  either  purse  or  platter 
exhibits  symptom  of  any  age  richer  than  the  age  of  copper." 

*  One  tuft  U  left  on  the  shaven  crown  of  the  Moslem,  for  the  angel  to  grasp  by,  when  conveying  him  to  Paradise. 
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**  I  will  replenish  our  treasury,"  said  the  centurion,  "  were  our  stock  yet  lower  than 
it  is.  Stand  up  close  by  the  wicket,  my  masters.  Bethink  you  we  are  the  Imperial 
Grnards,  or  the  guards  of  the  Imperial  City,  it  is  all  one,  and  let  us  have  no  man  rush 

past  us  on  a  sudden  ; — ^and  now  that  we  are  on  our  guard,  I  will  unfold  to  you But 

stop,"  said  the  valiant  centurion,  "  are  we  all  here  true  brothers  ?  Do  all  well  under- 
stand the  ancient  and  laudable  customs  of  our  watch — keeping  all  things  secret  which 
concern  the  profit  and  advantage  of  this  our  vigil,  and  aiding  and  abetting  the  common 
cause,  without  information  or  treachery  ?" 

**  You  are  strangely  suspicious  to-night,"  answered  the  sentinel.  "  Methinks  we  have 
stood  by  you  without  tale-telling  in  matters  which  were  more  weighty.  Have  you  forgot 
the  passage  of  the  jeweller — which  was  neither  the  gold  nor  silver  age ;  but  if  there 

were  a  diamond  one" 

"  Peace,  good  Ismail  the  Infidel,"  said  the  centurion, — "  for,  I  thank  Heaven,  we  are 
of  all  religions,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  must  have  the  true  one  amongst  us, — Peace,  I 
say ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  thou  canst  keep  new  secrets,  by  ripping  up  old  ones. 
Come  hither — look  through  the  wicket  to  the  stone  bench,  on  the  sliady  side  of  the 
grand  porch — tell  me,  old  lad,  what  dost  thou  see  there  ?" 

"  A  man  asleep,"  said  Ismail.  "  By  Heaven,  I  think  from  what  I  can  see  by  the 
moonlight,  that  it  is  one  of  those  barbarians,  one  of  those  island  dogs,  whom  the  Emperor 
sets  such  store  by  !" 

"  And  can  thy  fertile  brain,"  said  the  centurion,  "  spin  nothing  out  of  his  present 
situation,  tending  towards  our  advantage  ?" 

**  Why,  ay,"  said  Ismail ;  "  they  have  large  pay,  though  they  are  not  only  barbarians, 
but  pagan  dogs,  in  comparison  with  us  Moslems  and  Nazarenes.  That  fellow  hath 
besotted  himself  with  liquor,  and  hath  not  found  his  way  home  to  his  barracks  in  good 
time.  He  will  be  severely  punished,  unless  we  consent  to  admit  him  ;  and  to  prevail  on 
us  to  do  so,  he  must  empty  the  contents  of  his  girdle." 

"  That,  at  least — that,  at  least,"  answered  the  soldiers  of  the  city  watch,  but  carefully 
suppressing  their  voices,  though  they  spoke  in  an  eager  tone. 

"And  is  that  all  that  you  would  make  of  such  an  opportunity?"  said  Ilarpax, 
scornfully.  "  No,  no,  comrades.  If  this  outlandish  animal  indeed  escape  us,  he  must 
at  least  leave  his  fleece  behind.  See  you  not  the  gleams  from  his  headpiece  and  his 
cairass?  I  presume  these  betoken  substantial  silver,  though  it  may  be  of  the  thinnest. 
There  lies  the  silver  mine  I  spoke  of,  ready  to  enrich  tlie  dexterous  hands  who  shall 
labour  it." 

"  But,"  said  timidly  a  young  Greek,  a  companion  of  their  watch  lately  enlisted  in 
the  corps,  and  unacquainted  with  their  habits,  "  still  tliis  barbarian,  as  you  call  him,  is 
a  soldier  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  if  we  are  convicted  of  depriving  him  of  his  amis,  we 
shall  be  justly  punished  for  a  military  crime." 

"  Hear  to  a  new  Lycurgus  come  to  teach  us  our  duty  I "  said  the  centurion.  "  Learn 
first,  young  man,  that  the  metropolitan  cohort  never  can  commit  a  crime ;  and  learn 
next,  of  course,  that  they  can  never  be  convicted  of  one.  Suppose  we  found  a  straggling 
harbarian,  a  Varangian,  like  this  slumberer,  perhaps  a  Frank,  or  some  other  of  these 
foreigners  bearing  unpronounceable  names,  while  they  dishonour  us  by  putting  on  the 
inns  and  apparel  of  the  real  Roman  soldier,  are  we,  placed  to  defend  an  important  post, 
to  admit  a  man  so  suspicious  within  our  postern,  when  the  event  may  probably  be  to 
hetray  both  the  Golden  Grate  and  the  hearts  of  gold  who  guard  it, — to  have  the  one 
seized,  and  the  throats  of  the  others  handsomely  cut?" 

"  Keep  him  without  side  the  gate,  then,"  replied  the  novice,  "  if  you  think  him  so 
dangerous.  For  my  part,  I  should  not  fear  him,  were  he  deprived  of  that  huge  double- 
edged  axe,  which  gleams  from  under  his  cloak,  having  a  more  deadly  glare  than  the 
comet  which  astrologers  prophesy  such  strange  things  of." 
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"  Nay,  then,  we  agree  tiigcthcr,"  answered  Ilai'pax,  "  and  you  speak  like  a  youth  of 
modesty  and  sense ;  and  I  promise  you  the  state  will  lose  nothing  in  the  despoiling  of 
this  same  barbarian.  Each  of  these  savages  hath  a  double  set  of  accoutrements,  the 
one  wrought  with  gold,  silver,  inlaid  work,  and  ivorj-,  as  becomes  their  duties  in  the 
prince's  household ;  the  other  fashioned  of  triple  steel,  strong,  weighty,  and  irresistible. 
Now,  in  taking  from  this  suspicious  character  his  silver  helmet  and  cuirass,  you  reduce 
him  to  his  proper  weapons,  and  you  will  see  liim  start  up  in  arms  fit  for  duty.*' 

"  Yes,"  said  the  novice ;  "  but  I  do  not  see  that  this  reasoning  will  do  more  than 
warrant  our  stripping  the  Varangian  of  his  armour,  to  be  afterwards  heedfully  returned 
to  him  on  the  morrow,  if  he  prove  a  true  man.  How,  I  know  not,  but  I  had  adopted 
some  idea  that  it  was  to  be  confiscated  ft)r  our  joint  behoof." 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  Harpax ;  "  for  sudi  has  been  the  rule  of  our  watch  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  excellent  centurion  Sisyphus,  in  whose  time  it  first  was  determined, 
that  all  contraband  commodities  or  suspicious  weapons,  or  the  like,  wliich  were  brought 
into  the  city  during  the  night-watch,  should  be  uniformly  forfeited  to  tlie  use  of  the 
soldiery  of  the  guard  ;  and  wliere  the  Emperor  finds  tlie  goods  or  arms  unjustly  seized, 
I  hope  he  is  rich  enough  to  make  it  up  to  the  sufferer." 

"  But  still — but  still,"  said  Sebastes  of  Mitylene,  the  young  Greek  aforesaid,  "  were 
the  Emperor  to  discover" 

"  Ass ! "  replied  Ilavpax,  "  he  cannr )t  discover,  if  he  had  all  the  eyes  of  Argus's  tail. 
— Here  are  twelve  of  us  sworn  according  to  the  rules  of  the  watch,  to  abide  in  the  same 
story.  Here  is  a  barbarian,  who,  if  he  remembers  any  thing  of  the  matter — which 
I  greatly  doubt — liis  choice  of  a  lodging  arguing  his  familiarity  witli  the  wine-pot — tells 
but  a  wild  tale  of  losing  his  armour,  which  we,  my  masters,"  (looking  round  to  his 
companions,)  "  deny  stoutly — I  hope  we  have  courage  enough  for  that — and  which  party 
will  be  believed  ?     The  companions  of  the  watch,  surely ! " 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  said  Sebastes.  "  I  was  born  at  a  distance  from  hence  ;  yet 
even  in  the  island  of  Mitylene,  the  rumour  had  reached  me  that  the  cavaliers  of  the 
city-guard  of  Constantinople  were  so  accomplished  in  falsehood,  that  the  oath  of  a  single 
barbarian  would  outweigh  the  Christian  oath  of  the  whole  body,  if  Christians  some  of 
them  are — for  example,  this  dark  man  with  a  single  tuft  on  his  head." 

"  And  if  it  were  even  so,"  said  the  centurion,  with  a  gloomy  and  sinister  look,  "  there 
is  another  way  of  making  the  transaction  a  safe  one." 

Sebastes,  fixing  his  eye  on  liis  commander,  moved  his  hand  to  the  hilt  of  an  Eastern 
poniard  which  he  wore,  as  if  to  penetrate  his  exact  meaning.  The  centurion  nodded 
in  acquiescence. 

"  Young  as  I  am,"  said  Sebastes,  "  I  have  been  already  a  pirate  five  years  at  sea,  and 
a  robber  three  years  now  in  the  hills,  and  it  is  the  fir-st  time  I  have  seen  or  heard  a  man 
hesitate,  in  such  a  case,  to  take  the  only  part  which  is  worth  a  brave  man's  while  to 
resort  to  in  a  pressing  affair." 

Harpax  struck  his  hand  into  that  of  the  soldier,  as  sharing  his  uncompromising 
sentiments ;  but  when  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  How  shall  we  deal  with  him?"  said  he  to  Sebastes,  who,  from  the  most  raw  recruit 
in  the  corps,  had  now  risen  to  the  highest  place  in  his  estimation. 

"  Any  how,"  returned  the  islander;  "  I  see  bows  here  and  shafts,  and  if  no  other 
person  can  use  them" 

"  They  are  not,"  said  the  centurion,  "  the  regular  arms  of  our  corps." 

"  The  fitter  you  to  guard  the  gates  of  a  city,"  said  the  young  soldier,  with  a  horse- 
laugh, which  had  something  insuhing  in  it.  "  Well — he  it  so.  I  can  shoot  like  a 
Scythian,"  he  proceeded ;  "  nod  but  with  your  head,  one  shaft  shall  crash  among  the 
splinters  of  his  skull  and  his  brains ;  the  second  shall  quiver  in  his  heart." 

"Bravo,  my  noble  comrade!"  said   Harpax,  in  a  tone  of  aflected  rapture,  always 
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lowering  hia  voice,  however,  as  rO!i|)ucliiig  tlio  fdumlKirs  of  the  Varangian.  "  Such 
wtre  tlie  robbers  of  nnriorit  days  the  Dionioiles,  Corym-te^,  Synne?,  Scyroiis,  Procrustes, 
whom  it  rcinired  (leniigoJ:<  to  biiiig  tn  what  vitta  niisea11<Ml  ju^'ticc,  and  wlio'w  ciiinj>i'ers 
and  fel ton's  will  remain  uiai^terit  uC  tlie  continent  uiul  \nlvn  of  (■ri^ccc,  until  Hercules 
and  Tiieseua  shall  agnin  ni)i>car  upon  tarth.  Nevert[K-Ie:<s,  shoot  not,  my  valiant  Sebustcs 
—  d  raw  not  the  how,  my  invaluiiblc  Mityteninn ;  you  may  wound  and  not  kill." 
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'*  Will  70U  give  me  no  odds  to  stab  a  stupified  or  drunken  man,  most  noble  centurion  ?" 
answered  the  Greek.  "  You  would  perhaps  love  the  commission  yourself?"  he  continued, 
somewliat  ironically. 

^'  Do  as  70U  are  directed,  friend,"  said  Harpax,  pointing  to  the  turret  staircase  which 
led  down  from  the  battlement  to  the  arched  entrance  underneath  the  porch. 

'^  He  has  the  true  cat-like  stealthy  pace,"  half  muttered  the  centurion,  as  his  sentinel 
descended  to  do  such  a  crime  as  he  was  posted  there  to  prevent.  "  This  cockerel's 
comb  must  be  cut,  or  he  will  become  king  of  the  roost.  But  let  us  see  if  his  hand  be 
as  resolute  as  his  tongue ;  then  we  will  consider  what  turn  to  give  to  the  conclusion." 

As  Harpax  spoke  between  his  teeth,  and  rather  to  himself  than  any  of  his  companions, 
the  Mitylenian  emerged  from  under  the  archway,  treading  on  tiptoe,  yet  swiftly,  with 
an  admirable  mixture  of  silence  and  celerity.  His  poniard,  drawn  as  he  descended, 
gleamed  in  his  hand,  which  was  held  a  little  behind  the  rest  of  his  person,  so  as  to 
conceal  it.  The  assassin  hovered  less  than  an  instant  over  the  sleeper,  as  if  to  mark  the 
interval  between  the  ill-fated  silver  corslet,  and  the  body  which  it  was  designed  to  protect, 
when,  at  the  instant  the  blow  was  rushing  to  its  descent,  the  Varangian  started  up  at 
once,  arrested  the  armed  hand  of  the  assassin,  by  striking  it  upwards  with  the  head  of 
Ids  battle-axe ;  and  while  he  thus  parried  the  intended  stab,  struck  the  Greek  a  blow 
heavier  than  Sebastes  had  ever  learned  at  the  Pancration,  which  left  him  scarce  the 
power  to  cry  help  to  Ids  comrades  on  the  battlements.  They  saw  what  had  happened, 
however,  and  beheld  the  barbarian  set  his  foot  on  their  companion,  and  brandish  high  his 
formidable  weapon,  the  whistling  sound  of  which  made  the  old  arch  ring  ominously, 
while  he  paused  an  instant,  with  his  weapon  upheaved,  ere  he  gave  the  finishing  blow 
to  his  enemy.  The  warders  made  a  bustle,  as  if  some  of  them  would  descend  to  the 
assistance  of  Sebastes,  without,  however,  appearing  very  eager  to  do  so,  when  Harpax, 
in  a  rapid  whisper,  commanded  them  to  stand  fast. 

'^  Each  man  to  his  place,"  he  said,  ''  happen  what  may.  Yonder  comes  a  captain  of 
the  guard — ^the  secret  is  our  own,  if  the  savage  has  killed  the  Mitylenian,  as  I  well  trust, 
for  he  stirs  neither  hand  nor  foot.  But  if  he  lives,  my  comrades,  make  hard  your  faces 
as  flints — he  is  but  one  man,  we  are  twelve.  We  know  nothing  of  his  purpose,  save 
that  he  went  to  see  wherefore  the  barbarian  slept  so  near  the  post." 

While  the  centurion  thus  bruited  his  purpose  in  busy  insinuation  to  the  companions 
of  his  watch,  the  stately  figure  of  a  tall  soldier,  richly  armed,  and  presenting  a  lofty  crest, 
which  glistened  as  he  stept  from  the  open  moonlight  into  the  shade  of  the  vault,  became 
visible  beneath.     A  whisper  passed  among  the  warders  on  the  top  of  the  gate. 

"  Draw  bolt,  shut  gate,  come  of  the  Mitylenian  what  will,"  said  the  centurion ;  "  we 
are  lost  men  if  we  own  him. — Here  comes  the  chief  of  the  Varangian  axes,  the 
Follower  himself." 

"  Well,  Hereward,"  said  the  officer  who  came  last  upon  the  scene,  in  a  sort  of  lingua 
Franca,  generally  used  by  the  barbarians  of  the  guard,  "  hast  thou  caught  a  night-hawk  ?" 

"  Ay,  by  Saint  George  !"  answered  the  soldier ;  "  and  yet,  in  my  country,  we  would 
call  him  but  a  kite." 

"  What  is  he?"  said  the  leader. 

"  He  will  tell  you  that  himself,"  replied  the  Varangian,  "  when  I  take  my  grasp  from 
his  windpipe." 

"  Let  him  go,  then,"  said  the  oflicer. 

The  Englishman  did  as  he  was  commanded ;  but,  escaping  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself 
at  liberty,  with  an  alertness  which  could  scarce  have  been  anticipated,  the  Mitylenian 
rushed  out  at  the  arch,  and,  availing  himself  of  the  complicated  ornaments  which  had 
originally  graced  the  exterior  of  the  gateway,  he  fled  around  buttress  nnd  projection, 
closely  pursued  by  the  Varangian,  who,  cumbered  with  his  armour,  was  hardly  a  match 
in  the  course  for  the  light-footed  Grecian,  as  he  dodged  his  pursuer  from  one  skulking 
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phoe  to  anodier.  The  officer  langhedlieirtiljy  as  ihetwo  fignroi^  like  shadows  appearing, 
and  disappearing  as  suddenly,  held  rapid  flight  and  chase  around  the  arch  of  Theodosias. 
**  By  Herenles  t  it  is  Hector  pursued  round  the  walls  of  Ilion  bj  Achilles,"  said  the 
offieer ;  **  but  mj  Pelides  will  scarce  overtake  the  son  of  Priam.  What,  ho !  goddess- 
bom — son  of  the  white-footed  Thetis  I — ^But  the  allusion  is  lost  on  the  poor  savage — 
Hoila^  Hereward !  I  staj,  stop — know  thine  own  most  barbarous  name."  These  last 
words  were  muttered;  then  raising  his  voice^ '*  Do  not  out-run  thj  wind,  good  Hereward. 
Tlioa  majst  have  more  occasion  for  breath  to-night." 

^  If  it  had  been  mj  leader^s  will,"  answered  the  Varangian,  coming  back  in  sulkj 
Hiood,  and  breathing  tike  one  who  had  been  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  **  I  would  have  had 
him  as  &8t  as  ever  grey-hound  held  hare,  ere  I  left  off  the  chase.  Were  it  not  for  this 
foolish  armour,  which  encumbers  without  defending  one^  I  would  not  have  made  two 
bounds  without  taking  him  hy  the  throat." 

**  As  weQ  as  it  is,"  said  the  officer,  who  was,  in  facti  the  Acoulouihos,  or  Folbmer,  so 
called  beeanse  it  was  the  duty  of  this  highly-trusted  officer  of  the  Varangian  Guards 
eoostantly  to  attend  on  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  *^  But  let  us  now  see  by  what  means 
we  are  to  regain  our  entrance  through  the  gate ;  for  if,  as  I  suspect,  it  was  one  of  those 
warders  who  was  willing  to  have  played  thee  a  trick,  his  companions  may  not  let  us 
alter  willingly." 

**  And  is  it  not^"  said  the  Varangian,  **  your  Valour^s  duty  to  probe  this  want  of 
disGipiine  to  the  bottom  ?  " 

**  Hush  thee  here,  my  simple-minded  savage !  I  have  often  told  you,  most  ignorant 
Etereward,  that  the  skulls  <^  those  who  come  from  your  odd  and  muddy  Boeotia  of  the 
North,  are  fitter  to  bear  out  twenty  blows  with  a  sledge-hammer,  than  turn  off  one  witty 
or  ingenious  idea.  But  follow  me,  Hereward,  and  although  I  am  aware  that  showing 
the  fine  meshes  of  Grecian  poUcy  to  the  coarse  eye  of  an  tmpractised  barbarian  tike 
Ihee^  is  much  like  casting  peuls  before  swine,  a  thing  forbidden  in  the  Blessed  Gospel, 
yet,  as  thou  hast  so  good  a  heart,  and  so  trusty,  as  is  scarce  to  be  met  with  among  my 
Varangians  themselves,  I  care  not  if,  while  thou  art  in  attendance  on  my  person, 
I  endeavour  to  indoctrinate  thee  in  some  of  that  policy  by  which  I  myself — ^the  Follower 
— the  chief  of  the  Varangians,  and  therefore  erected  by  their  axes  into  the  most  valiant 
of  the  valiant,  am  content  to  guide  myself,  although  every  way  qualified  to  bear  me 
through  the  cross  ctirrents  of  the  court  by  main  pull  of  oar  and  press  of  sail — a  con- 
descension in  me,  to  do  that  by  policy,  which  no  man  in  this  imperial  court,  the  chosen 
sphere  of  superior  wits,  could  so  well  accomplish  by  open  force  as  myself.  What  think'st 
thou,  good  savage?" 

"  I  know,"  answered  the  Varangian,  who  walked  about  a  step  and  a  half  behind  his 
leader,  like  an  orderly  of  the  present  day  behind  his  officer's  shoulder,  "  I  should  be 
Borry  to  trouble  my  head  with  what  I  could  do  by  my  hands  at  once." 

"  Did  I  not  say  so  ?"  replied  the  Follower,  who  had  now  for  some  minutes  led  the 
way  from  the  Grolden  Gate,  and  was  seen  gliding  along  the  outside  of  the  moonlight 
walls,  as  if  seeking  an  entrance  elsewhere.  "  Lo,  such  is  the  stuff  of  what  you  call  your 
head  is  made !  Your  hands  and  arms  are  perfect  Ahitophels,  compared  to  it.  Hearken 
to  me,  thou  most  ignorant  of  all  animals, — ^but,  for  that  very  reason,  thou  stoutest  of 
confidants,  and  bravest  of  soldiers, — I  will  tell  thee  the  very  riddle  of  this  night-work, 
and  yet,  even  then  I  doubt  if  thou  canst  understand  me." 

"  It  is  my  present  duty  to  try  to  comprehend  your  Valour,"  said  the  Varnngian — 
*I  would  say  your  policy,  since  you  condescend  to  expound  it  to  me.  As  for  your  valour," 
lie  added,  "  I  should  be  unlucky  if  I  did  not  think  I  understand  its  length  and  breadth 
already.** 

The  Greek  general  coloured  a  little,  but  replied,  with  unaltered  voice,  "  True,  good 
Hereward.     We  have  seen  each  other  in  battle." 
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Hereward  here  could  not  sii])pross  a  short  coagh,  which  to  those  graniinarians  of  the 
day  who  wore  skilful  in  applying  the  use  of  accents,  would  have  implied  no  peculiar 
eulogium  on  his  officer's  military  bravery.  Indeed,  during  their  whole  intercourse,  the 
conversation  of  the  General,  in  spite  of  his  tone  of  affected  importance  and  superiority, 
displayed  an  obvious  respect  for  his  companion,  as  one  who,  in  many  points  of  action, 
might,  if  brought  to  the  test,  prove  a  more  effective  soldier  than  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  powerful  Northern  warrior  replied,  although  it  was  with  all  observance 
of  discipline  and  duty,  yet  the  discussion  might  sometimes  resemble  that  between  an 
ignorant  macaroni  officer,  iK'.fore  the  Duke  of  York's  reformation  of  the  British  army, 
and  a  steady  sergeant  of  the  regiment  in  which  they  both  served.  There  was  a  con- 
sciousness of  superiority,  disguised  by  external  respect,  and  half  admitted  by  the  leader. 

"  You  \v\\\  grant  me,  my  simple  friend,"  continued  the  chief,  in  the  same  tone  as 
l)efore,  "  in  order  to  lead  thee  by  a  short  passage  into  the  deepest  principle  of  policy 
which  pervades  this  same  court  of  Constantinople,  that  the  favour  of  the  Emperor" — 
(here  the  officer  raised  his  casque,  and  the  soldier  made  a  semblance  of  doing  so  also) — 
"who  (be  the  place  where  he  puts  his  foot  sacred!)  is  the  vivifying  principle  of  the 
sphere  in  which  we  live,  as  the  sun  itself  is  tliat  of  humanity" 

"  I  have  heard  something  like  this  said  by  our  tribunes,"  said  the  Varangian. 

"  It  is  their  duty  so  to  instruct  you,"  answered  the  leader ;  "  and  I  trust  that  the 
priests  also,  in  their  sphere,  forget  not  to  teach  my  Varangians  their  constant  service  to 
their  Emperor." 

"  They  do  not  omit  it,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  though  we  of  the  exiles  know  our  duty." 

"  God  forbid  I  should  doubt  it,"  said  the  commander  of  the  battle-axes.  "  All  I  mean 
is  to  make  thee  understand,  my  dear  Hereward,  that  as  there  are,  though  perhaps  such 
do  not  exist  in  thy  dark  and  gloomy  climate,  a  race  of  insects  which  are  bom  in  the  first 
rays  of  the  morning,  and  expire  with  those  of  sunset,  (thence  called  by  us  ephemene,  as 
enduring  one  day  only,)  such  is  the  case  of  a  favourite  at  court,  while  enjoying  the  smiles 
of  the  most  sacred  Emperor.  And  happy  is  he  whose  favour,  rising  as  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  emerges  from  the  level  space  which  extends  around  the  throne,  displays  itself 
in  the  first  imperial  blaze  of  glory,  and  who,  keeping  his  post  during  the  meridian 
splendour  of  the  crown,  has  only  the  fate  to  disappear  and  die  with  the  last  beam  of 
imperial  brightness." 

"  Your  Valour,"  said  the  islander,  "  speaks  higher  language  than  my  Northern  wits 
are  able  to  comprehend.  Only,  methinks,  rather  than  part  with  life  at  the  sunset,  I 
would,  since  insect  I  must  needs  be,  become  a  moth  for  two  or  three  dark  hours." 

"  Such  is  the  sordid  desire  of  the  vulgar,  Hereward,"  answered  the  Follower,  with 
assumed  superiority,  "who  are  contented  to  enjoy  life,  lacking  distinction ;  whereiis  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  of  choicer  quality,  who  form  the  nearest  and  innermost  circle 
around  the  Imperial  Alexius,  in  which  he  himself  forms  the  central  point,  are  watchful, 
to  woman's  jealousy,  of  the  distribution  of  his  favours,  and  omit  no  opportunity,  whether 
by  leaguing  with  or  against  each  other,  to  recommend  ourselves  individually  to  the 
peculiar  light  of  his  countenance." 

"  I  think  I  comprehend  what  you  mean,"  said  the  guardsman ;  "  although  as  for 
living  such  a  life  of  intrigue  —but  that  matters  not." 

"  It  does  indeed  matter  not,  my  good  Hereward,"  said  his  officer,  "and  thou  art  lucky 
in  having  no  appetite  for  the  life  I  have  described.  Yet  have  I  seen  barbarians  rise 
high  in  the  empire,  and  if  they  have  not  altogether  the  flexibility,  the  malleability,  as 
it  is  called — that  happy  ductility  wliich  can  give  way  to  circumstances,  I  have  yet  known 
those  of  barbaric  tribes,  especially  if  bred  up  at  court  from  their  youth,  who  joined  to  a 
limited  portion  of  this  flexile  quality  enough  of  a  certain  tough  durability  of  temper, 
wliich,  if  it  does  not  excel  in  availing  itself  of  opportunity,  has  no  contemptible  talent 
at  creating  it.     But  letting  comparisons  pass,  it  follows,  from  this  emulation  of  glory. 
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that  is,  of  rojal  favour,  amongst  the  servants  of  the  imperial  and  most  sacred  court, 
that  each  is  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  by  showing  to  the  Emperor,  not  only 
that  he  fully  understands  the  duties  of  his  own  employments,  but  that  he  is  capable,  in 
case  of  necessity,  of  discharging  those  of  others." 

**•  I  understand,"  said  the  Saxon ;  "  and  thence  it  happens  that  the  under  ministers, 
soldiers,  and  assistants  of  the  great  crown -officers,  are  perpetually  engaged,  not  in  aiding 
each  other,  but  in  acting  as  spies  on  their  neighbours'  actions  ?" 

"  Even  so,"  answered  the  commander  ;  "  it  is  but  few  days  since  I  had  a  disagreeable 
instance  of  it.  Every  one,  however  dull  in  the  intellect,  hath  understood  thus  much, 
that  the  great  Protospathaire,*  which  title  thou  knowest  signifies  the  General-in-chief 
of  the  forces  of  the  empire,  hath  me  at  hatred,  because  I  am  the  leader  of  those 
redoubtable  Varangians,  who  enjoy  and  well  deserve,  privileges  exempting  them  from 
the  absolute  command  which  he  possesses  over  all  other  corps  of  the  army — an  authority 
which  becomes  Nicanor,  notwithstanding  the  victorious  sound  of  his  name,  nearly  as 
well  as  a  war-saddle  would  become  a  bullock." 

"  IIow  ! "  said  the  Varangian,  "  does  the  Protospathaire  pretend  to  any  authority  over 
the  noble  exiles  ? — By  the  red  dragon,  under  which  we  will  live  and  die,  we  will  obey 
no  man  alive  but  Alexius  Comnenus  himself,  and  our  own  officers  ! " 

"  Rightly  and  bravely  resolved,"  said  the  leader ;  "  but,  my  good  Hereward,  let  not 
your  just  indignation  hurry  you  so  far  as  to  name  the  most  sacred  Emperor,  without 
raising  your  hand  to  your  casque,  and  adding  the  epithets  of  his  lofty  rank." 

"  I  will  raise  my  hand  often  enough  and  high  enough,"  said  the  Norseman^  "  when 
the  Emperor's  service  requires  it." 

**  I  dare  be  sworn  thou  wilt,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  the  commander  of  the  Varangian 
Imperial  Body  Guard,  who  thought  the  time  was  unfavourable  for  distinguishing  himself 
by  insisting  on  that  exact  observance  of  etiquette,  which  was  one  of  his  great  pretensions 
to  the  name  of  a  soldier.  "  Yet  were  it  not  for  the  constant  vigilance  of  your  leader, 
my  child,  the  noble  Varangians  would  be  trode  down,  in  the  common  mass  of  the  army, 
with  the  heathen  cohorts  of  Huns,  Scythians,  or  those  turban'd  infidels  the  renegade 
Turks ;  and  even  for  this  is  your  commander  here  in  peril,  because  he  vindicates  his 
axe-men  as  worthy  of  being  prized  above  the  paltry  sliafts  of  the  Eastern  tribes  and  the 
javelins  of  the  Moors,  which  are  only  fit  to  be  playthings  for  cliildren." 

"  You  are  exposed  to  no  danger,"  said  the  soldier,  closing  up  to  Achilles  in  a 
confidential  manner,  "from  which  these  axes  can  protect  you." 

"  Do  I  not  know  it  ?"  said  Achilles.  "  But  it  is  to  your  arms  alone  that  the  Follower 
of  his  most  sacred  Majesty  now  intrusts  his  safety." 

"  In  aught  that  a  soldier  may  do,"  answered  Hereward  ;  "  make  your  own  computation, 
and  then  reckon  this  single  arm  worth  two  against  any  man  the  Emperor  has,  not  being 
of  our  own  corps." 

"Listen,  my  brave  friend,"  continued  Achilles.  "  This  Nicanor  was  daring  enough  to 
throw  a  reproach  on  our  noble  corps,  accusing  them — gods  and  goddesses  ! — of  plundering 
in  the  field,  and,  yet  more  sacrilegious,  of  drinking  the  precious  wine  which  was 
prepared  for  his  most  sacred  iVIajesty's  own  blessed  consumption.     I,  the  sacred  person 

of  the  Emperor  being  present,  proceeded,  as  thou  niayst  well  believe" 

"  To  give  him  the  lie  in  his  audacious  throat  !"  burst  in  the  Varangian — "  named  a 
place  of  meeting  somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  and  called  the  attendance  of  your  poor 
follower,  Hereward  of  Hampton,  who  is  your  bond-slave  for  life  long,  for  such  an 
honour  !     I  wish  only  you  had  told  me  to  get  my  work-day  arms ;  but,  however,  I  have 

my  battle-axe,  and" Here  his  companion  seized  a  moment  to  break  in,  for  he  was 

somewhat  abashed  at  the  lively  tone  of  the  young  soldier. 

•  Litciullv.  the  First  S\\ord>iuan. 
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"  Hush  thee,  my  son,"  said  Achilles  Tatius ;  "  speak  low,  my  excellent  Hereward. 
Thou  mistakest  this  thing.  With  thee  by  my  side,  I  would  not,  indeed,  hesitate  to  meet 
five  such  as  Nicanor ;  but  such  is  not  the  law  of  this  most  hallowed  empire,  nor  the 
sentiments  of  the  three  times  illustrious  Prince  who  now  rules  it.  Thou  art  debauched, 
my  soldier,  with  the  swaggering  stories  of  the  Franks,  of  whom  we  hear  more  and  more 
every  day." 

"  I  would  not  willingly  borrow  any  thing  from  those  whom  you  call  Franks^  and  we 
Normans,"  answered  the  Varangian,  in  a  disappointed,  dogged  tone. 

"  Why,  listen,  then,"  said  tlie  officer  as  they  proceeded  on  their  walk,  "  listen  to  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  and  consider  whether  such  a  custom  can  obtain,  as  that  which  they 
term  the  duello,  in  any  country  of  civilisation  and  common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  one 
which  is  blessed  with  the  domination  of  the  most  rare  Alexius  Comnenus.  Two  great 
lords,  or  high  officers,  quarrel  in  the  court,  and  before  the  reverend  person  of  the 
Emperor.  They  dispute  about  a  point  of  fact.  Now,  instead  of  each  maintaining  his 
own  opinion  by  argument  or  evidence,  suppose  they  had  adopted  the  custom  of  these 
barbarous  Franks, — *  Why,  tliou  liest  in  thy  throat,'  says  the  one ;  '  and  thou  liest  in  thy 
very  lungs,'  says  another ;  and  they  measure  forth  the  lists  of  battle  in  the  next  meadow. 
Each  swears  to  the  truth  of  his  quarrel,  though  probably  neither  well  knows  precisely 
how  the  fact  stands.  One,  {)erhaps  the  hardier,  truer,  and  better  man  of  the  two,  the 
Follower  of  the  Emperor,  and  father  of  the  Varangians,  (for  death,  my  faithful  follower, 
sparelB  no  mnn,)  lies  dead  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  comes  back  to  predominate  in  the 
court,  where,  had  the  matter  been  enquired  into  by  the  rules  of  common  sense  and 
reason,  the  victor,  as  he  is  termed,  would  have  been  sent  to  the  gallows.  And  yet  this 
is  the  law  of  arms,  as  your  fancy  pleases  to  call  it,  friend  Hereward  !" 

"  May  it  please  your  Valour,"  answered  the  barbarian,  '*  there  is  a  show  of  sense  in 
what  you  say;  but  you  will  sooner  convince  me  that  this  blessed  moonlight  is  the 
blackness  of  a  wolf*s  mouth,  than  that  I  ought  to  hear  myself  called  liar,  without 
cramming  the  epithet  down  the  speaker's  throat  with  the  spike  of  my  battle-axe.  The 
lie  is  to  a  man  tlie  same  as  a  blow,  and  a  blow  degrades  him  into  a  slave  and  a  beast  of 
burden,  if  endured  without  retaliation." 

"  Ay,  there  it  is  ! "  said  Achilles ;  "  could  I  but  get  you  to  lay  aside  that  inborn 
barbarism,  which  leads  you,  otherwise  the  most  disciplined  soldiers  who  serve  the  sacred 

Emperor,  into  such  deadly  quarrels  and  feuds" 

"  Sir  Captain,"  said  the  Varangian,  in  a  sullen  tone,  "  take  my  advice,  and  take  the 
Varangians  as  you  have  them  ;  for,  believe  my  word,  that  if  you  could  teach  them  to 
endure  reproaches,  bear  the  lie,  or  tolerate  stripes,  you  would  hardly  find  them,  when 
their  discipline  is  completed,  worth  the  single  day's  salt  which  they  cost  to  his  holiness, 
if  that  be  his  title.  I  must  tell  you,  moreover,  valorous  sir,  that  the  Varangians  will 
little  thank  their  leadiT,  who  heard  them  called  marauders,  drunkards,  and  what  not, 
and  repelled  not  the  charge  on  the  spot." 

"  Now,  if  I  knew  not  the  humours  of  my  barbarians,"  thought  Tatius,  in  his  own 
mind,  "  I  should"  bring  on  myself  a  quarrel  with  these  untamed  islanders,  who  the 
Emperor  thinks  can  be  so  easily  kept  in  discipline.  But  I  will  settle  this  sport  presently." 
Accordingly,  he  addressed  the  Saxon  in  a  soothing  tone. 

"  My  faithful  soldier,"  he  proceeded  aloud,  "  we  Romans,  according  to  the  custom  of 
our  ancestors,  set  as  much  glory  on  actually  telling  the  truth,  as  you  do  in  resenting  the 
imputation  of  falsehood ;  and  I  could  not  with  honour  return  a  charge  of  falsehood  upon 
Nicanor,  since  what  he  said  was  substantially  true." 

"What!  that  we  Varangians  were  plunderers,  drunkards,  and  the  like?"  said 
Hereward,  more  impatient  than  before. 

"  No,  surely,  not  in  that  broad  sense,"  said  Achilles ;  "  but  there  was  too  much 
foundation  for  the  legend." 
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**  When  and  where?"  asked  the  Anglo-Sftzon. 

*^  Ton  lemember,"  relied  his  leader^  **  the  long  march  near  Laodioea,  where  the 
YanuD^lliaiisheatoffadoiidof  Torkfl^  andretod^a  train  of  the  imperial  haggage?  You 
know  what  waa  done  that  daj — how  yon  quenched  jour  thirsti  I  mean  ?** 

**  I  hare  some  reaaon  to  remember  ity**  said  Hereward  of  Ebunpton ;  **  for  we  were 
half  choked  with  dost,  fiitigney  and,  which  was  worst  of  all,  constantlj  fighting  with 
our  iaeea  to  the  rear,  when  we  found  s<Hne  firkins  of  wine  in  certain  carriages  which 
were  brdken  down — down  our  throats  it  went,  as  if  it  had  been  the  best  ale  in 
Soathampton.** 

*  Ahy  unhappy  I"  said  the  Follower ;  ^  saw  jon  not  that  the  firkins  were  stamped 
with  the  thrice  excellent  Grand  Batler's  own  inviolable  seal,  and  set  apart  for  the  private 
me  of  his  Imperial  MigestT's  most  sacred  lips  ?" 

^  Bj  good  Saint  George  of  meny  England,  worth  a  doaen  of  your  Saint  George  of 
Oappndocia,  I  neither  thought  nor  cared  aboat  the  matter,"  answered  Hereward.  "  And 
I  know  yoor  Valour  drank  a  mighty  draught  yourself  out  of  my  head-piece;  not  this 
aQver  bauble,  but  my  steel-cap^  which  is  twice  as  ample.  By  the  same  token,  that 
whereas  before  you  were  giving  orders  to  fall  back,  you  were  a  changed  man  when  you 
had  cleared  your  throat  of  the  dust»  and  cried,  *  Bide  the  other  brunt,  my  brave  and 
atootboysof  Britain!'" 

**  Ajy"  said  Achilles,  **  I  know  I  am  but  too  apt  to  be  venturous  in  action.  But  yon 
mistake^  good  Hereward ;  the  wine  I  tasted  in  the  extremity  of  martial  fatigue,  was 
■ot  that  set  apart  for  his  sacred  Miyesty's  own  peculiar  mouth,  but  a  secondary  sort^ 
preserved  for  the  Grand  Butler  himself,  of  which,  as  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
honaehcdd,  I  might  right  lawAilly  partake — the  chance  was  nevertheless  sinfully  unhappy." 
**  On  my  life,"  replied  Hereward,  **  I  cannot  see  the  infelicity  of  drinking  when  we 
lie  dfing  of  thvst" 

"  But  cheer  up,  my  noble  comrade^"  said  Achilles,  after  he  had  hurrfed  over  his  own 

exculpation,  and  without  noticing  the  Varangian's  light  estimation  of  the  crime,  **  his 

Imperial  ftfigesty,  in  his  ineffable  graciousness,  imputes  these  ill-advised  draughts  as  a 

crime  to  no  one  who  partook  of  them.     He  rebuked  the  Protospathaire  for  fishing  up 

thb  accusation,  and  said,  when  he  had  recalled  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  that  toilsome 

day,     *  I  thought  myself  well  off  amid  that  seven  times  heated  furnace,  when  we 

obtained  a  draught  of  the  barley-wine  drank  by  my  poor  Varangians ;  and  I  drank  their 

liealth,  as  well  I  might,  since,  had  it  not  been  for  their  services,  I  had  drunk  my  last ; 

tad  well  fare  their  hearts,  though  they  quaffed  my  wine  in  return  ! '     And  with  that  he 

tamed  ofi^  as  one  who  said,  ^  I  have  too  much  of  this,  being  a  finding  of  matter  and 

rippbg  up  of  stories  against  Achilles  Tatius  and  his  gallant  Varangians.' " 

"  Now,  may  God  bless  his  honest  heart  for  it  I "  said  Hereward,  with  more  downright 
beartiness  than  formal  respect.  *^  111  drink  to  his  health  in  what  I  put  next  to  my  lips 
that  quenches  thirst,  whether  it  may  be  ale,  wine,  or  ditch-water." 

**  Why,  well  said,  but  speak  not  above  thy  breath !  and  remember  to  put  thy  hand  to 
%  forehead,  when  naming,  or  even  thinking  of  the  Emperor ! — ^Well,  thou  knowest, 
Hereward,  that  having  thus  obtained  the  advantage,  I  knew  that  the  moment  of  a 
Rpalsed  attack  is  always  that  of  a  successful  charge ;  and  so  I  brought  against  the 
hotospathaire,  Nicanor,  the  robberies  which  have  been  committed  at  the  Golden  Gate, 
>nd  other  entrances  of  the  city,  where  a  merchant  was  but  of  lato  kidnapped  and 
Bmrdered,  having  on  him  certain  jewels,  the  property  of  the  Patriarch." 

"Ay!  indeed?"  said  the  Varangian;   "and  what  said  Alex 1  mean  the  most 

•crcd  Emperor,  when  he  heard  such  things  said  of  the  city  warders  ? — though  he  had 
Umself  given,  as  we  say  in  our  land,  the  fox  the  geese  to  keep." 

**  It  may  be  he  did,"  replied  Achilles ;  "  but  he  is  a  sovereign  of  deep  policy,  and  was 
i%8olved  not  to  proceed  against  these  treacherous  warders,  or  their  general,   the 
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ProtoBpathairc,  without  decisive  proof.  His  Sacred  M^estj,  therefore,  charged  me  to 
obtain  specific  circumstantial  proof  by  thy  means." 

"  And  that  I  would  have  managed  in  two  minutes,  had  jou  not  called  me  off  the  chase 
of  jon  cut-throat  vagabond.  But  his  grace  knows  the  word  of  a  Varangian,  and  I  can 
assure  him  that  eitlier  lucre  of  my  silver  gaberdine,  which  they  nickname  a  cuirass,  or 
the  hatred  of  my  corps,  would  be  sufficient  to  incite  any  of  these  knaves  to  cut  the  throat 
of  a  Varangian,  who  appeared  to  be  asleep. — So  we  go,  I  suppose,  captain,  to  bear 
evidence  before  the  Emperor  to  this  night*8  work?" 

"  No,  my  active  soldier,  hadst  thou  taken  the  runaway  villain,  my  first  act  must  have 
been  to  set  him  free  again ;  and  my  present  charge  to  you  is,  to  forget  that  such  an 
adventure  has  ever  taken  place." 

*'  Ila !"  said  the  Varangian ;  "  this  is  a  change  of  policy  indeed!" 

"  Why,  yes,  brave  Ilereward ;  ere  I  left  the  palace  this  night,  the  Patriarch  made 
overtures  of  reconciliation  betwixt  me  and  the  Protospathaire,  which,  as  our  agreement 
is  of  much  consequence  to  the  state,  I  could  not  very  well  rqject,  either  as  a  good  soldier 
or  a  good  Christian.  All  offences  to  my  honour  are  to  be  in  tlie  fullest  degree  repaid, 
for  which  the  Patriarch  interposes  his  warrant.  The  Emperor,  who  will  rather  wink 
hard  than  see  disagreements,  loves  better  the  matter  should  be  slurred  over  thus." 

"  And  the  reproaches  upon  the  Varangians,"  said  Hereward 

"  Shall  be  fully  retracted  and  atoned  for,"  answered  Achilles ;  "  and  a  weighty 
donative  in  gold  dealt  among  the  corps  of  the  Anglo-Danish  axe-men.  Thou,  my 
Hereward,  mayst  be  distributor ;  and  thus,  if  well-managed,  mayst  plate  thy  battle-axe 
with  gold." 

"  I  love  my  axe  better  as  it  is,"  said  the  Varangian.  "  'My  father  bore  it  against  the 
robber  Normans  at  Hastings.     Steel  instead  of  gold  for  my  money." 

"  Thou  mayst  make  thy  choice,  Hereward,"  answered  his  officer ;  "  only,  if  thou  art 
poor,  say  the  fault  was  thine  own." 

But  here,  in  tlie  course  of  their  circuit  round  Constantinople,  the  officer  and  liis 
soldier  came  to  a  vory  small  wicket  or  sallyport,  opening  on  the  interior  of  a  large  and 
massive  advanced  work,  which  terminated  an  entrance  to  the  city  itself.  Here  the  officer 
halted,  and  made  his  obedience,  as  a  devotee  who  is  about  to  enter  a  chapel  of  peculiar 
sanctity. 


C^ljajiter  tt»e  SDirS. 


U«,  joath,  thT  foot  nabna, 

BKh  tribnto  Out  n^  gncc 
The  thmhold  hen  b«  ]uiil. 

Walk  wLth  the  ataaJthj  pace 
Which  Nilure  tucha  deec. 

Wh«n,  echolDK  In  Ihe  chue, 
The  hunter*!  hon  Ihe;  hcv. 


^^^EFORE  euteriDg,  Acliillea  Tatius  made  various  gestitnilations,  wliicli  were 
sUrS  imitated  roughly  and  awkwurdly  by  the  unpraetiaed  Varaogian,  whose  service 
l^ra^  with  his  corps  had  been  almost  entirely  ia  the  field,  Lis  routine  of  duty 
**vnW  not  having,  till  very  lately,  called  liim  to  serve  aa  one  of  the  garrison  of 
'JwBtantinople.  He  was  not,  therefore,  acquainted  with  the  minute  observances  which 
tte  Greeks,  who  were  the  most  formal  and  ceremonious  soldiers  and  courtiers  in  the 
vo^d,  rendered  not  merely  to  the  Greek  Emperor  in  person,  but  throughout  the  sphere 
vtiidi  peculiurly  partook  of  his  influence. 

Achilles,  having  gesticulated  after  his  own  faahion,  at  length  touched  the  door  with  a 
np,  distinct  at  once  and  modest.  This  was  thrice  repeated,  when  the  captain  whispered 
lo  his  attendant,  "  The  interior  ! — for  thy  life,  do  as  thou  seest  me  do."  At  the  same 
Ament  he  started  back,  and,  stooping  his  head  on  his  breast,  with  Lis  hands  over  his 
(T«i  is  if  to  save  them  from  being  dazzled  by  an  expected  burst  of  Lght,  awaited  the 
UBwer  to  his  summons.  The  Aaglo-Dane,  desirous  to  obey  his  leader,  imitating  him 
m  near  aa  he  could,  stood  side  by  side  in  the  posture  of  Oriental  humiLation.  The  little 
portal  opened  inwards,  when  no  burst  of  light  was  seen,  but  four  of  the  Varangians 
■ere  made  visible  in  the  entrance,  holding  each  his  battle-axe,  as  if  about  to  strike  down 
^  ialmders  who  had  disturbed  the  silence  of  their  watch. 
"  AcouloutluH,"  said  the  leader,  by  way  of  password. 
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"  Tatius  and  Acoulouthos,"  murmured  the  warders,  as  a  countersign. 

Each  sentinel  sunk  his  weapon. 

Achilles  then  reared  his  stately  crest,  with  a  conscious  dignity  at  making  this  display 
of  court  influence  in  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers.  Hereward  observed  an  undisturbed  gravitjv 
to  the  suq)rise  of  his  officer,  who  marvelled  in  his  own  mind  how  he  could  be  such  m 
barbarian  as  to  regard  with  apathy  a  scene,  which  had  in  his  eyes  the  most  impressive 
and  peculiar  awe.  This  indifference  he  imputed  to  the  stupid  insensibility  of  his 
companion. 

They  passed  on  between  the  sentinels,  who  wheeled  backward  in  file,  on  each  side  of 
the  portal,  and  gave  the  strangers  entrance  to  a  long  narrow  plank,  stretched  across  the 
city-moat,  which  was  here  drawn  within  the  enclosure  of  an  external  rampart,  projecting 
beyond  the  principal  wall  of  the  city. 

"  This,"  he  whispered  to  Hereward,  "  is  called  the  Bridge  of  Peril,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  has  been  occasionally  smeared  with  oil,  or  strewed  with  dried  peas,  and  that  the 
bodies  of  men,  known  to  have  been  in  company  with  the  Emperor's  most  sacred  person, 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  Golden  Horn,*  into  which  the  moat  empties  itself. " 

'*  I  would  not  have  thought,"  said  the  islander,  raising  his  voice  to  its  usual  rough 
tone,  "  that  Alexius  Comnenus" 

"  Hush,  rash  and  regardless  of  your  life  I"  said  Achilles  Tatius;  "to  awaken  the 
daughter  of  the  imperial  arch,t  is  to  incur  deep  penalty  at  all  times ;  but  when  a  rash 
delinquent  has  disturbed  her  with  reflections  on  his  most  sacred  Highness  the  Emperor, 
death  is  a  punishment  far  too  light  for  the  effrontery  which  has  interrupted  her  blessed 
slumber  I — 111  liath  been  my  fate,  to  have  positive  commands  laid  on  me,  enjoining  me 
to  bring  into  the  sacred  precincts  a  creature  who  hath  no  more  of  the  salt  of  civilisation 
in  him  than  to  keep  his  mortal  frame  from  corruption,  since  of  all  mental  culture  he  is 
totally  incapable.  Consider  thyself,  Hereward,  and  bethink  thee  what  thou  art.  By 
nature  a  poor  barbarian — thy  best  boast  that  thou  hast  slain  certain  Mussulmans  in  thy 
sacred  master's  quarrel ;  and  here  art  thou  admitted  into  the  inviolable  enclosure  of  the 
Blaqucrnal,  and  in  the  hearing  not  only  of  the  royal  daugliter  of  the  imperial  arch,  which 
means,"  said  the  eloquent  leader,  "  the  echo  of  the  sublime  vaults ;  but — Heaven  be  our 
guide, — for  what  I  know,  within  the  natural  hearing  of  tlie  Sacred  Ear  itself  I" 

"  Well,  my  captain,"  replied  the  Varangian,  "  I  cannot  presume  to  speak  my  mind 
after  the  fasliion  of  this  place ;  but  I  can  easily  sup|)ose  I  am  but  ill  qualified  to  converse 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  nor  do  I  mean  tlierefore  to  say  a  word  till  I  am  spoken  to, 
unless  when  I  shall  see  no  better  company  than  ourselves.  To  be  plain,  I  find  difficulty 
in  modelling  my  voice  to  a  smoother  tone  than  nature  has  given  it.  So,  henceforth,  my 
brave  captain,  I  will  be  mute,  unless  when  you  give  me  a  sign  to  speak." 

"  You  will  act  wisely,"  said  the  captain.  "  Here  be  certain  persons  of  high  rank, 
nay,  some  that  have  been  born  in  the  purple  itself,  that  will,  Hereward,  (alas,  for  thee  I) 
prepare  to  sound  with  the  line  of  their  courtly  understanding  the  depths  of  thy  barbarous 
and  shallow  conceit.  Do  not,  therefore,  then,  join  their  graceful  smiles  with  tliy  inhuman 
bursts  of  cachinnation,  with  which  thou  art  wont  to  thunder  forth  when  opening  in  chorus 
with  thy  messmates." 

"  I  tell  thee  I  will  be  silent,"  said  the  Varangian,  moved  somewhat  beyond  his  mood. 
"  If  you  trust  my  word,  so ;  if  you  think  I  am  a  ja(?kdaw  that  must  be  speaking,  whether 
in  or  out  of  place  and  purpose,  I  am  contented  to  go  back  again,  and  therein  we  can  end 
the  matter." 

Achilles,  conscious  perhaps  that  it  was  his  best  policy  not  to  drive  his  suhjiltern  to 
extremity,  lowered  his  tone  somewhat  in  reply  to  the  uncourtly  note  of  the  soldier,  as  if 
allowing  something  for  the  rude  manners  of  one  whom  he  considered  as  not  easily  matched 

*  Tlic  harbour  of  Constantinojtle. 

t  The  daughter  of  Uie  arch  was  a  courtly  exprewion  for  the  echo,  as  we  fiud  exiilained  by  the  courtly  commander  himself. 
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among  the  Varangians  themselves,  for  strength  and  valour ;  qualities  which,  in  despite 
of  Hereward's  discourtesy,  Achilles  suspected  in  his  heart  were  fully  more  valuable  than 
all  those  nameless  graces  which  a  more  courtly  and  accomplished  soldier  might  possess. 

The  expert  navigator  of  the  intricacies  of  the  imperial  residence,  carried  the  Varangian 
through  two  or  three  small  complicated  courts,  forming  a  part  of  the  extensive  Palace 
of  the  Blaquernal,*  and  entered  the  building  itself  by  a  side  door — watched  in  like 
manner  by  a  sentinel  of  the  Varangian  Guard,  whom  they  passed  on  being  recognised.  In 
the  next  apartment  was  stationed  the  Court  of  Guard,  where  were  certain  soldiers  of  the 
same  corps  amusing  themselves  at  games  somewhat  resembling  the  modem  draughts  and 
dice,  while  they  seasoned  their  pastime  with  frequent  applications  to  deep  flagons  of  ale, 
which  were  furnished  to  them  while  passing  away  their  hours  of  duty.  Some  glances 
passed  between  Hereward  and  his  comrades,  and  he  would  have  joined  them,  or  at  least 
spoke  to  them ;  for,  since  the  adventure  of  the  Mitylenian,  Hereward  had  rather  thought 
himself  annoyed  than  distinguished  by  his  moonlight  ramble  in  the  company  of  his 
commander,  excepting  always  the  short  and  interesting  period  during  which  he  conceived 
they  were  on  the  way  to  fight  a  duel.  Still,  however  negligent  in  the  strict  observance 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacred  palace,  the  Varangians  had,  in  their  own  way,  rigid 
notions  of  calculating  their  military  duty ;  in  consequence  of  which  Hereward,  without 
speaking  to  his  companions,  followed  his  leader  through  the  guard-room,  and  one  or  two 
antechambers  ac^acent,  the  splendid  and  luxurious  furniture  of  which  convinced  him 
that  he  could  be  nowhere  else  save  in  the  sacred  residence  of  his  master  the  Emperor. 

At  length,  having  traversed  passages  and  apartments  with  which  the  captain  seemed 

familiar,  and  which  he  threaded  with  a  stealthy,  silent,  and  apparently  reverential  pace, 

as  ify  in  his  own  inflated  phrase,  afraid  to  awaken  the  sounding  echoes  of  those  lofty  and 

monumental  halls,   another  species   of  inhabitants  began  to  be  visible.     In  different 

entrances,  and  in  different  apartments,  the  northern  soldier  beheld  those  unfortunate 

slaves,  chiefly  of  African  descent,  raised  occasionally  under  the  Emperors  of  Greece  to 

great  power  and  honours,  who,  in  that  respect,  imitated  one  of  the  most  barbarous  points 

of  Oriental  despotism.     These  slaves  were  differently  occupied  ;  sonic  standing,  as  if  on 

^ard,   at  gates  or  in  passages,  with  their  drawn  sabres  in  their  hands;    some  were 

pitting  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  on  carpets,  reposing  themselves,  or  playing  at  various 

games,  all  of  a  character  profoundly  silent.     Not  a  word  passed  between  tlic  guide  of 

Hereward,  and  tlie  withered  and  deformed  beings  whom  they  thus  encountered.     The 

exchange  of  a  glance  with  the  principal  soldier  seemed  all  that  was  necessary  to  ensure 

both  an  uninterrupted  passage. 

After  making  their  way  through  several  apartments,  empty  or  thus  occupied,  they  at 

length  entered  one  of  black  marble,  or  some  other  dark-coloured  stone,  much  loftier  and 

longer  than  the  rest.     Side  passages  opened  into  it,  so  far  as  the  islander  could  discern, 

descending  from  several  portals  in  the  wall ;  but  as  the  oils  and  gums  with  which  the 

lamps  in  these  passages  were  fed  diffused  a  dim  vapour  around,  it  was  difficult  to 

ascertain,    from   the  imperfect  light,  either  the  shape  of  the  hall,  or  the  style  of  its 

architecture.     At  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  chamber,  there  was  a  stronger  and 

clearer  light.     It  was  when  they  were  in  the  middle  of  this  huge  and  long  apartment, 

that  Achilles  said  to  the  soldier,  in  the  sort  of  cautionary  whisper  which  he  appeared  to 

lave  substituted  in  place  of  his  natural  voice  since  he  had  crossed  the  Bridge  of  Peril — 

"  Remain  here  till  I  return,  and  stir  from  this  hall  on  no  account '' 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  answered  the  Varangian,  an  expression  of  obedience,  which, 

like  many  other  phrases  and   fashions,  the  empire,  which  still  atlected  the  name  of 

Roman,  had  borrowed  from  the  barbarians  of  the  East.     Achilles  Tatius  then  hastened 

np  the  steps  which  led  to  one  of  the  side-doors  of  the  hall,  which  being  slightly  pressed, 

it3  noi-eless  hinge  gave  way  and  admitted  him. 

•  This  palace  derived  its  name  from  the  neighbourinj;  lilarhrrnian  Gatt-  and  Bridg  \ 
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Left  alone  to  amuse  himself  as  he  best  could,  within  the  limits  permitted  to  him,  the 
Varangian  visited  in  succession  botli  ends  of  the  hall,  where  the  objects  were  more 
visible  than  elsewhere.  The  lower  end  had  in  its  centre  a  small  low-browed  door  of 
iron.  Over  it  was  displayed  the  Greek  crucifix  in  bronze,  and  around  and  on  every  side, 
the  representation  of  shackles,  fetter-bolts,  and  the  like,  were  also  executed  in  bronze, 
and  disposed  as  appropriate  ornaments  over  the  entrance.  The  door  of  the  dark  archway 
was  half  open,  and  ITereward  naturally  looked  in,  the  orders  of  his  chief  not  prohibiting 
his  satisfying  his  curiosity  thus  far.  A  dense  red  light,  more  like  a  distant  spark  than 
a  lamp,  aflixed  to  the  wall  of  what  seemed  a  very  narrow  and  winding  stair,  resembling 
in  shape  and  size  a  draw-well,  the  verge  of  which  opened  on  the  threshold  of  the  iron 
door,  showed  a  descent  which  seemed  to  conduct  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  Varangian, 
however  obtuse  he  might  be  considered  by  the  quick-witted  Greeks,  had  no  difficulty  io 
comprehending  that  a  staircase  having  such  a  gloomy  appearance,  and  the  access  to  which 
was  by  a  portal  decorated  in  such  a  melancholy  style  of  architecture,  could  only  lead  to 
the  dungeons  of  the  imperial  palace,  the  size  and  complicated  number  of  which  were 
neither  the  least  remarkable,  nor  the  least  awe-imposing  portion  of  the  sacred  edifice. 
Listening  profoundly,  he  even  thought  he  caught  such  accents  as  befit  those  graves  of 
living  men,  the  faint  echoing  of  groans  and  sighs,  sounding  as  it  were  from  the  deep 
abyss  beneath.  But  in  this  respect  his  fancy  probably  filled  up  the  sketch  which  his 
conjectures  bodied  out. 

"  I  have  done  nothing,"  he  thought,  "  to  merit  being  immured  in  one  of  these 
subterranean  dens.  Surely  though  my  captain,  Achilles  Tatius,  is,  under  favour,  little 
better  than  an  ass,  he  cannot  be  so  false  of  word  as  to  train  me  to  prison  under  false 
pretexts?  I  trow  he  shall  first  see  for  the  last  time  how  the  English  axe  plays,  if  such  is 
to  be  the  sport  of  the  evening.  But  lot  us  see  the  upper  end  of  this  enormous  vault ;  it 
may  bear  a  better  omen." 

Thus  thinking,  and  not  quite  ruling  the  tramp  of  his  armed  footstep  according  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  place,  the  large-limbed  Saxon  stro<le  to  the  upper  end  of  the  black 
marble  hall.  The  ornament  of  the  portal  here  was  a  small  altar,  like  those  in  the 
temples  of  the  heathen  deities,  which  projected  above  the  centre  of  the  arch.  On  this 
altar  smoked  incense  of  some  sort,  the  fumes  of  which  rose  curling  in  a  thin  cloud  to  the 
roof,  and  thence  extending  through  the  hall,  enveloped  in  its  column  of  smoke  a  singular 
emblem,  of  which  the  Varangian  could  make  nothing.  It  was  the  representation  of  two 
human  arms  and  hands,  seeming  to  issue  from  the  wall,  having  the  palms  extended  and 
open,  as  about  to  confer  some  boon  on  those  who  approached  the  altar.  These  arms  were 
formed  of  bronze,  and  being  placed  farther  back  tlian  the  altar  with  its  incense,  were 
seen  through  the  curling  smoke  by  lamps  so  disposed  as  to  illuminate  the  whole  archway, 
"  The  meaning  of  this,"  thought  the  simple  barbarian,  "  I  should  well  know  how  to 
explain,  were  these  fists  clenched,  and  were  the  hall  dedicated  to  the  pancrationy  which 
we  call  boxing ;  but  as  even  these  helpless  Greeks  use  not  their  hands  without  their 
fingers  being  closed,  by  St.  George  I  can  make  out  nothing  of  their  meaning." 

At  this  instant  Achilles  entered  the  black  marble  hall  at  the  same  door  by  which  he 
had  left  it,  and  came  up  to  liis  neophyte,  as  the  Varangian  might  be  termed. 

"  Come  with  me  now,  Hereward,  for  here  approaches  the  thick  of  the  onset.  Now, 
display  the  utmost  courage  that  thou  canst  summon  up,  for  believe  me  thy  credit  and 
name  also  depend  on  it." 

"  Fear  nothing  for  either,"  said  Hereward,  "  if  the  heart  or  hand  of  one  man  can  bear 
him  through  the  adventure  by  the  help  of  a  toy  like  this." 

"  Keep  thy  voice  low  and  submissive,  I  have  told  thee  a  score  of  times,"  said  the 
leader,  "  and  lower  thine  axe,  which,  as  I  bethink  me,  thou  hadst  better  leave  in  the 
outer  apartment." 

"  "With  your  leave,  noble  captain,"  replied  Hereward,  "  I  am  unwilling  to  lay  aside 
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my  bread-winner.  I  am  one  of  those  awkward  clowns  who  cannot  behave  seemly  unless 
I  have  something  to  occupy  my  hands,  and  my  faithful  battle-axe  comes  most  natural 
to  me." 

"  Keep  it  then ;  but  remember  thou  dash  it  not  about  according  to  thy  custom,  nor 
bellow,  nor  shout,  nor  cry  as  in  a  battle-field ;  tliink  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  place, 
which  exaggerates  riot  into  blasphemy,  and  remember  the  persons  whom  thou  mayst 
chance  to  see,  an  offence  to  some  of  whom,  it  may  be,  ranks  in  the  same  sense  with 
blasphemy  against  Heaven  itself." 

This  lecture  carried  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  so  far  as  to  the  side-door,  and  thence  inducted 
them  into  a  species  of  anteroom,  from  which  Achilles  led  his  Varangian  forward,  until  a 
pair  of  folding-doors,  opening  into  what  proved  to  be  a  principal  apartment  of  the  palace, 
exhibited  to  the  rough-hewn  native  of  the  north  a  sight  equally  new  and  surprising. 

It  was  an  apartment  of  the  palace  of  the  Blaquemal,  dedicated  to  the  special  service 
of  the  beloved  daughter  of  tlie  Emperor  Alexius,  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  known 
to  our  times  by  her  literary  talents,  which  record  the  history  of  her  father's  reign.  She 
was  seated,  the  queen  and  sovereign  of  a  literary  circle,  such  as  an  imperial  Princess, 
porphyrogenita,  or  bom  in  the  sacred  purple  chamber  itself,  could  assemble  in  those 
days,  and  a  glance  round  will  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  her  guests  or  companions. 

The  literary  Princess  herself  had  the  bright  eyes,  straight  features,  and  comely  and 
pleasing  manners,  which  all  would  have  allowed  to  the  Emperor's  daughter,  even  if  she 
could  not  have  been,  with  severe  truth,  said  to  have  possessed  them.  She  was  placed 
upon  a  small  bench,  or  sofa,  the  fair  sex  here  not  being  permitted  to  recline^  as  was  the 
fashion  of  the  Roman  ladies.  A  table  before  her  was  loaded  with  books,  plants,  herbs, 
and  drawings.  She  sat  on  a  slight  elevation,  and  those  who  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the 
Princess,  or  to  whom  she  wished  to  speak  in  particular,  were  allowed,  during  such 
sublime  colloquy,  to  rest  their  knees  on  the  little  dais,  or  elevated  place  where  her  chair 
found  its  station,  in  a  posture  half  standing,  half  kneeling.  Three  other  seats,  of  different 
lieights,  were  placed  on  the  dais,  and  under  the  same  canopy  of  state  which  overshadowed 
that  of  the  Pnncess  Anna. 

The  first,  which  strictly  resembled  her  own  chair  in  size  and  convenience,  was  one 

designed  for  her  husband,  Nicepliorus  Briennius.    He  was  said  to  entertain  or  affect  the 

greatest  respect  for  his  wife's  erudition,  though  the  courtiers  were  of  opinion  lie  would 

liave  liked   to   absent   himself  from  her    evening  parties  more  frequently  than  was 

particularly  agreeable  to  the  Princess  Anna  and  her  imperial  parents.     This  was  partly 

explained  by  the  private  tattle  of  the  court,  which   averred,  that  the  Princess  Anna 

C<)innena  had  been  more  beautiful  when  she  was  less  learned  ;  and  that,  though  still  a 

fine  woman,  she  had  somewhat  lost  the  charms  of  her  [)erson  as  she  became  enriched  in 

her  mind. 

To  atone  for  the  lowly  fashion  of  the  seat  of  Nicepliorus  I5riennius,  it  was  placed  as 
Dear  to  his  princ(?s3  as  it  could  possibly  be  edged  by  the  ushers,  so  that  she  might  not 
lose  one  look  of  her  handsome  spouse,  nor  he  the  least  partiele  of  wisdom  which  might 
^p  from  the  lips  of  his  erudite  consort. 

Two  other  seats  of  honour,  or  rather  thrones, —  for  they  had  footstools  placed  for  the 
snpport  of  the  feet,  rests  for  the  arms,  aiid  embroidered  pillows  for  the  comfort  of  the 
Uck,  not  to  mention  the  glories  of  the  outspreading  canopy, — were  destined  for  the 
imperial  couple,  who  frequently  attended  their  daughter's  studies,  which  she  prosecuted 
nj  public  in  the  way  we  have  intimated.  On  such  occasions,  the  Empress  Irene  enjoyed 
the  triumph  peculiar  to  the  mother  of  an  accomplished  daughter,  while  Alexius,  as  it 
Blight  happen,  sometimes  listened  with  complacence  to  the  rehearsal  of  his  own  exploits 
in  the  inflated  languagi?  of  the  Princess,  and  sometimes  mildly  nodded  over  her  dialogues 
upijn  the  mysteries  of  philosophy,  with  the  Patriarch  Zosimiis,  and  other  sages. 
All  these  four  distinguished  seats  for  the  persons  of  the  Imperial  family,  were  occupied 
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at  the  moment  which  we  have  described,  excepting  that  which  ought  to  have  been  filled 
hj  Nicephorus  Briennius,  the  husband  of  the  fair  Anna  Comnena.  To  his  negligence 
and  absence  was  perhaps  owing  the  angry  spot  on  the  brow  of  his  fair  bride.  Beside 
her  on  the  platform  were  two  white-robed  nymphs  of  her  household ;  female  slaves,  in  a 
word,  who  reposed  themselves  on  their  knees  on  cushions,  when  their  assistance  was  not 
wanted  as  a  species  of  living  book-desks,  to  support  and  extend  the  parchment  rolls,  in 
which  the  Princess  recorded  her  own  wisdom,  or  from  which  she  quoted  that  of  others. 
One  of  these  young  maidens,  called  Astarte,  was  so  distinguished  as  a  calligrapher,  or 
beautiful  writer  of  various  alphabets  and  languages,  that  she  narrowly  escaped  being 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  Caliph,  (who  could  neither  read  nor  write,)  at  a  time  when  it 
was  necessary  to  bribe  him  into  peace.  Yiolante,  usually  called  the  Muse,  the  other 
attendant  of  the  Princess,  a  mistress  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental  art  of  music,  was 
actually  sent  in  a  compliment  to  soothe  the  temper  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Archduke 
of  Apulia,  who  being  aged  and  stone-deaf,  and  the  girl  under  ten  years  old  at  the  time, 
returned  the  valued  present  to  tlie  imperial  donor,  and,  with  the  selfishness  w^hich  was 
one  of  that  wily  Norman*s  characteristics,  desired  to  have  some  one  sent  him  who  could 
contribute  to  his  pleasure,  instead  of  a  twangling  squalling  infant. 

Beneath  these  elevated  seats  there  sat,  or  reposed  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  such 
favourites  as  were  admitted.  The  Patriarch  Zosimus,  and  one  or  two  old  men,  were 
permitted  the  use  of  certain  lowly  stools,  which  were  the  only  seats  prepared  for  the 
learned  members  of  the  Princess's  evening  parties,  as  they  would  have  been  called  in 
our  days.  As  for  the  younger  magnates,  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to  join  the 
imperial  conversation  was  expected  to  render  them  far  superior  to  the  paltry  accom- 
modation of  a  joint-stool.  Five  or  six  courtiers,  of  different  dress  and  ages,  might 
compose  the  party,  who  either  stood,  or  relieved  their  posture  by  kneeling,  along  the 
verge  of  an  adorned  fountain,  which  shed  a  mist  of  such  very  small  rain  as  to  dispel 
almost  insensibly,  cooling  the  fragrant  breeze  which  breathed  from  the  flowers  and 
shrubs,  that  were  so  disposed  as  to  send  a  waste  of  sweets  around.  One  goodly  old 
man,  named  Michael  Agelastes,  big,  burly,  and  dressed  like  an  ancient  Cynic  philosopher, 
was  distinguished  by  assuming,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ragged  garb  and  mad  bearing  of 
that  sect,  and  by  his  inflexible  practice  of  the  strictest  ceremonies  exigible  by  the 
Imperial  family.  He  was  known  by  an  affectation  of  cynical  principle  and  language^ 
and  of  republican  philosophy,  strangely  contradicted  by  his  practical  deference  to  tiie 
great.  It  was  wonderful  how  long  this  man,  now  sixty  years  old  and  upwards,  disdained 
to  avail  himself  of  the  accustomed  privilege  of  leaning,  or  supporting  his  limbs,  and 
with  what  regularity  he  maintained  either  the  standing  posture  or  that  of  absolute 
kneeling ;  but  the  first  w^as  so  much  his  usual  attitude,  that  he  acquired  among  his  court 
friends  the  name  of  Elephas,  or  the  Elephant,  because  the  ancients  had  an  idea  that  the 
half-reasoning  animal,  as  it  is  called,  has  joints  incapable  of  kneeling  down. 

"  Yet  I  have  seen  them  kneel  when  I  was  in  the  country  of  the  Gymnosophists,**  said 
a  person  present  on  the  evening  of  Hereward's  introduction. 

"  To  take  up  their  master  on  their  shoulders?  so  will  ours,"  said  the  Patriarch 
Zosimus,  with  the  slight  sneer  which  was  the  nearest  advance  to  a  sarcasm  that  the 
etiquette  of  the  Greek  court  permitted  ;  for  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  it  would  not  have 
offended  the  Presence  more  surely,  literally  to  have  drawn  a  poniard,  than  to  exchange  a 
repartee  in  the  imperial  circle.  Even  the  sarcasm,  such  as  it  was,  would  have  been 
thought  censurable  by  that  ceremonious  court  in  any  but  the  Patriarch,  to  whose  high 
rank  some  license  was  allowed. 

Just  as  he  had  thus  far  offended  decorum,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  his  soldier  Hereward, 
entered  the  apartment.  The  former  bore  him  with  even  more  than  his  usual  degree  of 
courtliness,  as  if  to  set  his  own  good-breeding  off  by  a  comparison  with  the  inexpert 
bearing  of  his  follower  ;  while,  nevertheless,  he  had  a  secret  pride  in  exhibiting,  as  one 
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under  his  own  immediate  and  distinct  command,  a  man  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
conwder  as  one  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Alexius,  whether  appearance  or 
realUj  were  to  be  considered. 

Some  astonishment  fdlowed  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  new  comers.  Achilles  indeed 
glided  into  the  presence  with  the  easy  and  quiet  extremity  of  respect  which  intimated 
his  hafaitiide  in  these  r^ions.  But  Hereward  started  on  his  entrance,  and  perceiving 
himself  in  company  of  the  courts  hastily  strove  to  remedy  hb  disorder.  His  commander, 
throwing  roond  a  scarce  visible  shrug  of  apology,  made  then  a  confidential  and  monitory 
sign  to  Hereward  to  mind  his  conduct.  What  he  meant  was,  that  he  should  doff  his 
helmet  and  ftU  prostrate  on  the  ground.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon,  unaccustomed  to 
interpret  obscure  inferences,  naturally  thought  of  his  military  duties,  and  advanced  in 
ftoot  of  the  Emperor,  as  when  he  rendered  his  military  homage.  He  made  reverence 
with  Us  knee^  half  touched  his  cap,  and  then  recovering  and  shouldering  his  axe,  stood 
in  advance  of  the  imperial  chair,  as  if  on  duty  as  a  sentineL 

A  gentle  smile  of  surprise  went  round  the  circle  as  they  gazed  on  the  manly  appearance^ 
and  somewhat  unceremonious  but  martial  deportment  of  the  northern  soldier,  llie 
various  spectators  around  consulted  the  Emperor^s  face,  not  knowing  whether  they  were 
to  taike  the  intrusive  manner  of  the  Varangian's  entrance  as  matter  of  Hi-breeding,  and 
mamfest  their  horror,  or  whether  they  ought  rather  to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  life- 
guardsman  as  indicating  blunt  and  manly  zeal,  and  therefore  to  be  received  with 
npphnsfi 
It  was  some  Kttle  time  ere  the  Emperor  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  strike  a  key- 
as  was  usual  upon  such  occasions.  Alexius  Comnenus  had  been  wrapt  for  a 
into  some  species  of  dumber,  or  at  least  absence  of  mind.  Out  of  this  he  had 
startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Varangian ;  for  though  he  was  accustomed 
to  eommit  the  outer  guards  of  the  palace  to  this  trusty  corps,  yet  the  deformed  blacks 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  sometimes  rose  to  be  ministers  of  state  and  com- 
of  armies,  were,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  intrusted  with  the  guard  of  the 
of  the  palace.  Alexius,  therefore,  awakened  from  his  slumber,  and  the  military 
of  his  daughter  still  ringing  in  his  ears  as  she  was  reading  a  description  of  the 
graat  histcrieal  work,  in  which  she  had  detailed  the  conflicts  of  his  reign,  felt  somewliat 
Vprepared  for  the  entrance  and  military  deportment  of  one  of  the  Saxon  guard,  with 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  associate,  in  general,  scenes  of  blows,  danger,  and  death. 

After  a  troubled  glance  around,  his  look  rested  on  Achilles  Tatius.     **  Why  here,*'  ho 

Mid,  "trusty  Follower?  why  this  soldier  here  at  this  time  of  night?"     Here,  of  course, 

us  the  moment  for  modelling  the  visages  7*egis  ad  exemplurn ;  but,  ere  the  Patriarch 

eould  frame  his  countenance  into  devout  apprehension  of  danger,  Achilles  Tatius  had 

9oken  a  word  or  two,  which  reminded  Alexius' memory  that  the  soldier  had  been  brought 

fcre  by  his  own  special  orderi     "  Oh,  ay !  true,  good  fellow,"  said  he,  smoothing  his 

TooUed  brow  ;  "  we  had  forgot  that  passage  among  the  cares  of  state."     He  then  spoke 

>  the  Varangian  with  a  countenance  more  frank,  and  a  heartier  accent  than  he  used  to 

I  courtiers;   for,  to  a  despotic  monarch,  a  faithful  life-guardsman   is  a  person  of 

ifidence,  while  an  officer  of  high  rank  is  always  in  some  degree  a  subject  of  distrust. 

la  I"  said  he,   "our  worthy   Anglo-Dane,  how  fares  he?" — This   unceremonious 

ttation   surprised   all  but  him   to  wliom  it  was   addressed.    Hereward   answered, 

mpanying  his  words  with  a  military  obeisance  which  partook  of  heartiness  rather 

reverence,  with  a  loud  unsubdued  voice,  which  startled  the  presence  still  more  that 

mguage  was  Saxon,  which  these  foreigners  occasionally  used,  "  Woes  had  Kaisar 

g  und  machiufh  r* — that  is.  Be  of  good  health,  stout  and  mighty  Emperor.     The 

ror,  with  a  smile  of  intelligence,  to  show  he  could  speak  to  his  guards  in  their  own 

1  language,  replied,  by  the  well-known  counter-signal — "  Drink  had!" 

mediately  a  page  brought  a  silver  goblet  of  wine.     The  Emperor  put  his  lips  to  it, 

II. 
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though  he  scarce  tasted  the  liqnor,  then  commanded  it  to  be  handed  to  ITercward,  and 
bade  the  soldier  drink.  The  Saxon  did  not  wait  till  he  was  denired  a  second  time,  but 
took  off  the  contents  without  hcflitation.  A  gentle  smile,  decorous  as  the  presence  required, 
passed  over  the  assembly,  at  a  feat  which,  though  hj  no  means  wonderful  in  a  hyperborean, 
seemed  prodigious  in  the  estimation  of  the  moderate  Greeks.  Alexius  himself  laughed 
more  loudly  than  his  courtiers  thought  might  be  becoming  on  their  part,  and  mustering 
what  few  words  of  Varangian  he  possessed,  which  he  eked  out  with  Greek,  demanded 
of  his  life  guardsman — "  Well,  my  bold  Briton,  or  Edward,  as  men  call  thee,  dost  thoa 
know  the  flavour  of  that  wine  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Varangian,  without  change  of  countenance,  "  I  tasted  it  once 

before  at  Laodicea" 

Here  his  officer,  Achilles  Tatius,  became  sensible  that  his  soldier  approached  delicate 
ground,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain  his  attention,  in  order  that  he  might  furtively 
convey  to  him  a  hint  to  be  silent,  or  at  least  take  heed  what  he  said  in  such  a  presence. 
But  the  soldier,  who,  with  proper  military  observance,  continued  to  have  his  eye  and 
attention  fixed  on  the  Emperor,  as  the  prince  wliom  he  was  bound  to  answer  or  to  serve, 
saw  none  of  the  hints,  which  Achilles  at  length  suffered  to  become  so  broad,  that  Zosimus 
and  the  Frotospathaire  exchanged  expressive  glances,  as  calling  on  each  other  to  notice 
the  by-play  of  the  leader  of  the  Varangians. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  dialogue  between  the  Emperor  and  his  soldier  continued: — 
"  How,"  said  Alexius,  "  did  this  draught  relish  compared  with  the  former?" 

"  There  is  fairer  company  here,  my  liege,  than  that  of  the  Arabian  archers,"  answered 
Ilereward,  with  a  look  and  bow  of  instinctive  good-breeding ;  "  Nevertheless,  there 
lacks  the  flavour  which  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  dust  of  the  combat,  with  the  fatigue  of 
wielding  such  a  weapon  as  this"  (advancing  his  axe)  "  for  eight  hours  together,  give  to 
a  cup  of  rare  wine." 

"  Another  deficiency  there  might  be,"  said  Agelastes  the  Elephant,  "  provided  I  am 
pardoned  liinting  at  it,"  he  added,  with  a  look  to  the  throne, — "  it  might  be  the  smaller 
size  of  the  cup  compared  with  that  at  Laodicea." 

"  By  Taranis,  you  say  true,"  answered  the  life-guardsman ;  "  at  Laodicea  I  used  my 
helmet." 

"  Let  us  see  the  cups  compared  together,  good  friend,"  said  Agelastes,  continuing  his 
raillery,  "  that  we  may  be  sure  thou  hast  not  swallowed  the  present  goblet ;  for  I 
thought,  from  the  manner  of  the  draught,  there  was  a  chance  of  its  going  down  with  its 
contents." 

"  Tiiere  are  some  things  which  I  do  not  easily  swallow^,"  answered  the  Varangian,  in 
a  calm  and  indifferent  tone  ;  "  but  they  must  come  from  a  younger  and  more  active  man 
than  you." 

Tiie  company  again  smiled  to  each  other,  as  if  to  hint  that  the  philosopher,  though 
also  parcel  wit  by  profession,  had  the  worst  of  the  encounter. 

The  Emperor  at  the  same  time  interfered — "  Nor  did  I  send  for  thee  hither,  good 
fellow,  to  be  baited  by  idle  taunts." 

Here  Agelastes  shrunk  back  in  the  circle,  as  a  hound  that  has  been  rebuked  by  the 
huntsman  for  babbling — and  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  who  had  indicated  by  her 
fair  features  a  certain  degree  of  impatience,  at  length  spoke — "  Will  it  then  please  you, 
my  imperial  and  much-beloved  father,  to  inform  those  blessed  w^ith  admission  to  the 
Muses'  temple,  for  what  it  is  that  you  have  ordered  this  soldier  to  be  this  night  admitted 
to  a  place  so  far  above  his  rank  in  life  ?  Permit  me  to  say,  we  ought  not  to  waste,  in 
frivolous  and  silly  jests,  the  time  which  is  sacred  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  as  every 
moment  of  your  leisure  must  b(;." 

"  Our  daughter  speaks  wisely,"  said  the  Empress  Irene,  who,  like  most  mothers  who 
do  not  possess  much  talent  themselves,  and  are  not  very  capable  of  estimating  it  in  others 
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nererthdesSy  a  gretl  admirer  of  her  ftronrite  daughter's  accompluihinents,  and  ready 
to  drmv  them  oat  <m  all  oceasions.  **  Permit  me  to  remark,  that  in  this  divine  and 
adeeted  pahuae  of  the  Hosei^  dedicated  to  the  Btndies  of  oar  well-heloved  and  highlj- 
gifked  danghter,  whose  pen  will  preserve  year  repntatioo,  oar  most  imperial  hushand, 
tiD  die  desolation  of  the  universe,  and  whkh  enlivens  and  delights  this  sodety,  the  yerj 
of  tlie  wits  of  oar  suhlime  court  j — ^permit  me  to  say,  that  we  have,  merely  hy 
a  single  life-guardsman,  given  our  eonversatioa  the  character  of  that  which 
Jistingnishes  a  harrack," 

Now  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  had  the  same  feeling  with  many  an  honest  man 
in  ordinary  life  whmi  his  wife  begins  a  long  oration,  espedally  as  the  Empress  Irene  did 
not  always  retain  the  observance  consistent  with  his  awful  rule  and  right  supremacy, 
ahfaoagh  especially  severe  in  exacting  it  from  all  others,  in  reference  to  her  lord. 
Therelore^  though  he  had  fek  some  pleasure  in  gaining  a  short  release  from  the 
MOBoCcnons  redtation  of  the  Princess's  history,  he  now  saw  the  necessity  of  resuming  it, 
or  of  listening  to  the  matrimonid  doquence  c^  the  Empress.  He  dghed,  therefore,  as  he 
siidy  "  I  crave  your  pardon,  good  our  imperid  qpoose,  and  our  daughter  bom  in  the 
pvple  diamber.  I  remember  me,  our  most  amiaUe  and  accomplished  daughter,  that 
hat  night  yoo  wished  to  know  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Laodicea,  with  the 
heathenish  Arabs,  whom  Heaven  confound.  And  for  certain  considerations  which  moved 
oarsdtes  to  add  other  enquiries  to  our  own  recollection,  AdiiUes  Tatius,  our  most  trusty 
Follower,  was  conmiissioned  to  introduce  into  this  place  one  of  those  soldiers  under  his 
enmmand,  bdng  sodi  a  one  whose  courage  and  presence  of  mind  could  best  enable  him 
to  rsmark  what  passed  around  him  on  that  remarkd>le  and  bloody  day.  And  this  I 
aappoae  to  be  the  man  brought  to  us  for  that  purpose.'' 

**  If  I  am  permitted  to  speak,  and  live,"  answered  the  Follower,  **  your  Imperid 
H^ghneas^  with  those  divine  Princessefl^  whose  name  is  to  us  as  those  of  blessed  saints, 
hmwe  m  yoor  presence  the  flower  of  my  Anglo-Danes,  or  whatsoever  unbaptized  name 
is  given  to  my  soldiers.  He  is,  as  I  may  say,  a  barbarian  of  barbarians;  for,  although 
in  birth  and  breeding  unfit  to  soil  with  his  feet  the  carpet  of  this  precinct  of  accomplish - 
moot  and  eloquence,  he  is  so  brave — so  trusty — so  devotedly  attached — and  so  unhesi- 
tatingly zedous,  that  "— 

**  Enough,  good  Follower,"  sdd  the  Emperor;  *^  let  us  only  know  that  he  is  cool  and 
observant,  not  confused  and  fluttered  during  close  battle,  as  we  have  sometimes  observed 
in  ycKi  and  other  great  commanders — and,  to  speak  truth,  have  even  felt  in  our  imperial 
self  on  extraordinary  occasions.  Which  diflerence  in  man's  constitution  is  not  owing 
to  any  inferiority  of  courage,  but,  in  us,  to  a  certdn  consciousness  of  the  importance  of 
oor  own  safety  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  to  a  feeling  of  the  number  of  duties 
which  at  once  devolve  on  us.  Speak  then,  and  speak  quickly,  Tatius ;  for  I  discern 
tint  our  dearest  consort,  and  our  thrice  fortunate  daughter  bom  in  the  imperid  chamber 
of  purple,  seem  to  wax  somewhat  impatient." 

**  Hereward,"  answered  Tatius,  '^  is  as  composed  and  observant  in  battle,  as  another 
m  a  festive  dance.  The  dust  of  war  is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils;  and  he  will  prove 
Ids  worth  in  combat  against  any  four  others,  (Varangians  excepted,)  who  shdl  term 
flwBiselves  your  Imperid  Highness's  bravest  servants.*' 

**  Follower,"  said  the  Emperor,  with  a  displeased  look  and  tone,  ^'  instead  of  instruct- 
ng  these  poor,  ignorant  barbarians,  in  the  rules  and  civilisation  of  our  enlightened 
CBpire,  you  foster,  by  such  boastful  words,  the  idle  pride  and  fury  of  their  temper, 
which  hurries  them  into  brawls  with  the  legions  of  other  foreign  countries,  and  even 
Ireeds  quarrels  among  themselves." 
"  If  my  mouth  may  be  opened  in  the  way  of  most  humble  excuse,"  said  the  Follower, 

*  I  would  presume  to  reply,  that  I  but  an  hour  hence  talked  with  this  poor  ignorant 

Aojlo-Dane,  on  the  paternal  care  with  which  the  Imperid  M^esty  of  Greece  regards 
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the  preservation  of  that  concord  which  unites  the  followers  of  his  standard,  and  how 
desirous  he  is  to  promote  that  harmony,  more  especially  amongst  the  various  nations 
who  have  the  happiness  to  serve  you,  in  spite  of  the  bloodthirsty  quarrels  of  the 
Franks,  and  other  northern  men,  who  are  never  free  from  civil  broil.  I  think  the  poor 
youth's  understanding  can  bear  witness  to  this  much  in  my  behalf.**  He  then  looked 
towards  Hereward,  who  gravely  inclined  his  head  in  token  of  assent  to  what  his  captain 
said.  Ilis  excuse  thus  ratified,  Achilles  proceeded  in  his  apology  more  firmly.  "What 
I  have  said  even  now  was  spoken  without  consideration ;  for,  instead  of  pretending  that 
this  Hereward  would  face  four  of  your  Imperial  Highness's  servants,  I  ought  to  have 
said,  that  he  was  willing  to  defy  six  of  your  Imperial  Majesty's  most  deadly  enemies^ 
and  permit  them  to  choose  every  circumstance  of  time,  arms,  and  place  of  combat." 

"  That  hath  a  better  sound,**  said  the  Emperor;  "  and  in  truth,  for  the  information 
of  my  dearest  daughter,  who  piously  has  undertaken  to  record  the  things  which  I  have 
been  the  blessed  means  of  doing  for  the  Empire,  I  earnestly  wish  that  she  should  re- 
member, that  though  the  sword  of  Alexius  hath  not  slept  in  its  sheath,  yet  he  hath  never 
SDUglit  his  own  aggrandizement  of  fame  at  the  price  of  bloodshed  among  his  subjects.** 

"  I  trust,**  said  Anna  Comnena,  "  that  in  my  humble  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  princely 
sire  from  whom  I  derive  my  existence,  I  have  not  forgot  to  notice  his  love  of  peaces 
and  care  for  the  lives  of  his  soldiery,  and  abhorrence  of  the  bloody  manners  of  the 
heretic  Franks,  as  one  of  his  most  distinguishing  characteristics.*' 

Assuming  then  an  attitude  more  commanding,  as  one  who  was  about  to  claim  the 
attention  of  the  company,  the  Princess  inclined  her  head  gently  around  to  the  audience, 
and  taking  a  roll  of  parchment  from  the  fair  amanuensis,  which  she  had,  in  a  most 
beautiful  handwriting,  engrossed  to  her  mistress's  dictation,  Anna  Comnena  prepared  to 
read  its  contents. 

At  this  moment,  the  eyes  of  the  Princess  rested  for  an  instant  on  the  barbarian 
Hereward,  to  whom  she  deigned  this  greeting — "  Valiant  barbarian,  of  whom  my  fancy 
recalls  some  memory,  as  if  in  a  dream,  thou  art  now  to  hear  a  work,  which,  if  the 
author  be  put  into  comparison  with  the  subject,  might  be  likened  to  a  portrait  of  Alex- 
ander, in  executing  which,  some  inferior  dauber  has  usurped  the  pencil  of  Apelles;  but 
which  essay,  however  it  may  appear  unworthy  of  the  subject  in  the  eyes  of  many,  must 
yet  command  some  envy  in  those  who  candidly  consider  its  contents,  and  the  difliculty 
of  portraying  the  great  personage  concerning  whom  it  is  written.     Still,  I  pray  thee, 
give  thine  attention  to  what  I  have  now  to  read,  since  this  account  of  the  battle  of 
Laodicea,  the  details  thereof  being  principally  derived  from  his  Imperial  Highness,  my 
excellent  father,  from  the  altogether   valiant  Protospathaire,  his  invincible  general, 
together  with  Achilles  Tatius,  the  faithful  Follower  of  our  victorious  Emperor,  may 
nevertheless  be  in  some  circumstances  inaccurate.     For  it  is  to  be  thought,  that  the 
high  offices  of  those  great  commanders  retained  them  at  a  distance  from  some  particu- 
larly active  parts  of  the  fray,  in  order  that  they  might  have  more  cool  and  accurate 
opportunity  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  whole,  and  transmit  their  orders,  without 
being  disturbed  by  any  thoughts  of  personal  safety.     Even  so,  brave  barbarian,  in  the 
art  of  embroidery,  (marvel  not  tliat  we  are  a  proficient  in  tliat  mechanical  process,  since 
it  is  patronized  by  Minerva,  wliose  studies  we  affect  to  follow,)  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  superintendence  of  the  entire  web,  and  commit  to  our  maidens  and  others  the  execu- 
tion of  particular  parts.     Thus,  in  the  same  manner,  thou,  valiant  Varangian,  being' 
engaged  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  affray  before  Laodicea,  niayst  point  out  to  us,  th» 
unworthy  historian  of  so  renowned  a  war,  those  chances  which  befell  where  men  fought* 
hand  to  hand,  and  where  the  fate  of  war  was  decided  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.    There- 
fore, dread  not,  thou  bravest  of  the  axe-men  to  whom  we  owe  that  victory,  and  so  many" 
others,  to  correct  any  mistake  or  misapprehension  which  we  may  have  been  led  into 
concerning  the  details  of  that  glorious  event." 
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**  MaJtn,*  nid  the  YKnugUo,  "  I  shall  attend  with  diligence  to  what  tout  UtghneM 
iiH^  he  pleued  to  read  to  me  r  althongh,  as  to  prenuning  to  blame  the  hiatoij  of  a 
^incess  bom  in  the  purple,  far  be  nch  a  presumption  from  me;  still  less  would  it 
fieeome  a  barbaric  Varangian  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  military  conduct  of  the 
l^jiercr,  by  whom  he  is  liberally  paid,  or  of  the  commander,  by  whom  he  is  weU 
Seated.  Before  an  action,  if  oar  advice  is  required,  it  is  ever  faithfully  tendered  j  but 
Meordii^  to  my  rough  wit,  our  censure  after  the  field  is  fbught  would  be  more 
iDTi^iona  than  nsefuL  Touching  the  Protoepathaire,  if  it  be  the  duty  of  a  general  to 
itaiait  himself  from  close  action,  Z  can  safely  nj,  or  swear,  were  it  necessary,  that  the 
fermmUs  commander  was  never  seen  by  me  within  a  javelin's  cast  of  aught  that  locked 
like  dsDRer." 

"nus  speech,  boldly  and  bluntly  delivered,  had  a  general  effect  on  the  company 
^>«MDt.  Hie  Emperor  himself,  and  Achilles  Tatine^  looked  like  men  who  had  got  off 
firom  a  dai^er  better  than  tb^  expected.  The  Protoqtathaire  laboured  to  conceal  a 
moranent  of  resentment  Agdastes  wUspered  to  the  Fatriarch,  near  whom  he  was 
phoedl,  "  The  northen  battle-axe  taclu  neitiier  point  nor  edge." 

"Hoah!"  said  Zoeimns,  "let  us  bear  bow  this  is  to  end;  the  Princess  is  about  to 


\ 


-  "..-^i'-''  ^^  voice  of  the  nortliera  soldier,  altliough  modified  by  feebnga  of  respect  to 
''T'f'i'O  *'"*  ^■■"l"'™''»  '*'*'*  ^*'<^'*  ttttacliment  to  hb  caplain,  had  more  of  a  tone  of 
3'c?t:r!pjf  blunt  sincerity,  novertlielesa,  thau  waa  usually  beard  by  the  sacred  echoes  of 
i->tJ^~i/ii  the  im|>eriiil  palace;  aud  though  the  Princesa  Anna  Comnena  began  to  tbink 
that  tilie  had  iavokud  the  opiniou  of  a  severe  judge,  she  was  seusible,  at  the  same  time^ 
by  the  det'erencc  of  Uis  mauner,  that  his  resjiect  was  of  a  character  more  real,  aad  his 
iipplause,  should  she  gain  it,  would  prove  more  truly  fiutteriug,  than  the  gilded  assent 
of  till!  whole  court  of  her  father.  She  gazed  with  some  surprise  and  atteation  on 
Ilereward,  already  described  as  a  very  handsome  young  man,  and  felt  the  natural  desire 
tu  please,  whieh  is  cosily  created  in  the  mind  towards  a  fine  person  of  the  other  sex. 
His  attitude  was  easy  aud  bold,  but  neither  clownish  nor  uncourtly.  His  title  of  a 
barbarian,  placed  bim  at  once  free  from  the  forms  of  civilized  life,  and  the  rules  of  orti- 
liciol  politeness.  But  his  character  for  valour,  and  the  noble  self-confidence  of  his 
bearing,  gave  him  a  deeper  interest  thau  would  have  been  acquired  by  a  more  studied 
and  anxious  addri-ss,  or  an  excess  of  reverential  awe. 

In  short,  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  high  in  rank  as  she  was,  and  bom  in  the 
imperial  purple,  which  she  herself  deemed  the  first  of  alt  attributes,  felt  herself, 
ncverthele.ts,  in  preparing  to  ix'suine  the  i-ecitation  of  her  history,  more  anxious  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  tbis  rude  soldier,  thau  that  of  uU  the  1*681  of  the  courteous 
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ttndJBQMi  Sha  knew  them  well,  it  is  tra^  nd  felt  nowiae  Mjiatoiw  Kbout  the  apfdauae 
whiflh  tte  dMghter  of  the  Empenv  wu  Hue  to  Teoeire  with  full  hands  from  those  of 
the  Greeisn  eoort  to  whom  she  might  choose  to  eooimunieste  the  pmduetiiMU  of  her 
&d«^  dni^tw.  But  she  hsd  bow  »  judge  of  a^new  ohsncter,  whose  spplsnse,  if 
bi^owed,  iniist  haw  dotuBdung  in  it  iatriasioalfy  nal,  slnee  it  eosld  only  he  obtained 
bv  affecting  ki»  Lewi  or  bis  heart. 

It  was  perhaps  under  tbe  inflimee  of  these  feelinga,  that  the  Frineess  was  sixnewhst 
longer  thciD  usual  in  lindit^  ont  the  panage  in  the  n^  of  histcBy  at  which  she  purposed 
lo  commeuc^.  It  was  nl$o  aotked,  that  she  began  her  redtatfoB  with  a  diffldence  and 
embuTusment  aurpriaing  to  the  noble  hearen,  who  had  oAan  seen  her  In  full  poasesBoo 
cf  her  presoncB  of  mind  befcre  what  thej  conocdved  a  mora  distinguished,  and  eren 
more  critical  audieuce- 

Ndther  were  the  circuaiatsnees  of  the  YarangisD  mch  as  rendered  the  scene  indif- 
fi>r«Dt  to  liiin.  Anna  Cudneoa  had  indeed  attained  her  fifth  loatre,  and  that  is  a  period 
anor  whicL  Grecian  hoaxitj  is  andontood  to  oommenoe  its  dedinei  How  long  she  had 
(ui8s<;c1  that  critical  period,  wss  a  seeret  to  bU  bat  the  tnuted  ward-women  of  the  purple 
ehMBtah  BKMgb,  that  it  ms  a£Srmed  hj  tbe  popular  tongue,  and  seemed  to  be  attested 
bf  Ifea*  beat  towards  philosophj  and  UteratarS)  which  is  not  supposed  to  be  congenial  to 
bean^  in  ita  earlier  buds,  to  amoont  to  one  «r  two  jears  more.     She  might  he  eeren- 


gtili  Anna  Ctflanena  was,  or  had  Ytaj  latelj  been,  a  beauty  of  the  very  first  rank, 
and  must  be  supposed  to  hSTe  still  retained  charms  to  osptirate  a  barbarian  of  the 
north  i  i^  indeed,  he  himself  wss  not  careful  to  maintain  an  heedful  recollection  of  the 
immeasurable  distance  between  them.  Indeed,  even  this  recollection  might  hardly  have 
saved  Hereward  from  tbe  charms  of  this  enchantress,  bold,  free-bom,  and  fearless  as  he 
was;  for,  during  that  time  of  strange  rerolations,  there  were  many  instances  of  success- 
ful generals  sharing  the  couch  of  imperial  princesses,  whom  perhaps  they  had  themselres 
rendered  widows,  in  <H^er  to  make  way  for  their  own  pretensions.  But,  besides  the 
influence  of  other  recollections,  which  the  reader  may  learn  hereafter,  Hereward,  though 
flattered  by  tlie  unusual  degree  of  attention  which  the  Princess  bestowed  upon  him, 
saw  in  her  only  the  daughter  of  his  Emperor  and  adopted  liege  lord,  and  the  wife  of  a 
noble  prince,  whom  reason  and  duty  alike  forbade  him  to  think  of  in  any  other  light. 

It  was  after  une  or  two  preliminary  eiforta  that  the  Princess  Anna  began  her  reading, 
with  an  uncertain  voice,  which  gained  strength  and  fortitude  as  slie  proceeded  with  the 
following  passage  from  a  well-known  part  of  her  hiittory  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  hut 
which  nnfortunately  has  not  been  republished  in  the  Byzantine  liislorians.  The  uarra- 
tive  cannot,  tlierefore,  be  otherwise  than  acceptable  to  the  antiquarian  reader;  and  the 
aothor  hopes  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  learned  world  for  the  recovery  of  a  curious 
fragment,  which,  without  his  exertions,  must  probably  have  passed  to  the  gulf  of  total 
obUvion. 

^&(  Bctrcat  of  Uaobiiea, 


"  Thk  sun  had  betaken  himself  to  his  bed  in  the  ocean,  ashamed,  it  would  seem,  to 
»«  the  immortal  army  of  our  moat  sacred  Emperor  Alexius  surrounded  by  those 
Wbsrous  hordes  of  unbelieving  barbarians,  who,  as  described  in  our  last  chapter,  had 
KCDpied  the  various  passes  both  in  front  and  rear  of  the  Romans,*  secured  during  the 
Vroxding  night  by  the  wily  barbarians.      Although,  therefore,  a  triumpliant  course  of 

■  Don  piDpiiTljttnDi-dtlic  Giuclu;  but  «v  Mlow  Uu  pluu<:»luB)r  of  Uia  flur  muUiorcii. 
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advance  had  brought  us  to  thin  point,  it  now  became  a  serious  and  doubtful  question 
whether  our  victorious  eagles  might  be  able  to  penetrate  any  farther  into  the  country  of 
the  enemy,  or  even  to  retreat  with  safety  into  their  own. 

"  The  extensive  acquaintance  of  the  Emperor  with  military  affairs,  in  which  he 
exceeds  most  living  princes,  had  induced  him,  on  the  preceding  evening,  to  asoertaiPy 
with  marvellous  exactitude  and  foresight,  the  precise  position  of  the  enemy.  In  this 
most  necessary  service  he  employed  certain  light-armed  barbarians,  whose  habits  and 
discipline  had  been  originally  derived  from  the  wilds  of  Syria ;  and,  if  I  am  required  to 
speak  according  to  the  dictation  of  Truth,  seeing  she  ought  always  to  sit  upon  the  pen 
of  a  historian,  I  must  needs  say  they  were  infidels  like  their  enemies;  faithfully  attached, 
however,  to  the  Roman  service,  and,  as  I  believe,  true  slaves  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom 
they  communicated  the  information  required  by  him  respecting  the  position  of  bis 
dreaded  opponent  Jezdegerd.  These  men  did  not  bring  in  their  information  till  long 
after  the  hour  when  the  Emperor  usually  betook  himslf  to  rest 

"  Notwithstanding  this  derangement  of  his  most  sacred  time,  our  imperial  father, 
who  had  postponed  the  ceremony  of  disrobing,  so  important  were  the  necessities  of  the 
moment,  continued,  until  deep  in  the  night,  to  hold  a  council  of  his  wisest  chiefs,  men 
whose  depth  of  judgment  might  have  saved  a  sinking  world,  and  who  now  consulted 
what  was  to  be  done  under  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  now- 
placed.  And  so  great  was  the  urgency,  that  all  ordinary  observances  of  the  household 
were  set  aside,  since  I  have  heard  from  those  who  witnessed  the  fact,  that  the  royal  bed 
was  displayed  in  the  very  room  where  the  council  assembled,  and  that  the  sacred  lamp^ 
called  the  Light  of  the  Council,  and  which  always  burns  when  the  Emperor  presides  in 
person  over  the  deliberations  of  his  servants,  was  for  that  night — a  thing  unknown  in 
our  annals — fed  with  unperfumed  oil ! ! " 

The  fair  speaker  here  threw  her  fine  form  into  an  attitude  which  expressed  holy 
horror,  and  the  hearers  intimated  their  symjiathy  in  the  exciting  cause  by  corresponding 
signs  of  interest ;  as  to  which  we  need  only  say,  that  the  sigh  of  Achilles  Tatius  was 
the  most  pathetic ;  while  the  groan  of  Agelastes  the  Elephant  was  deepest  and  most 
tremendously  bestial  in  its  sound.  Ilereward  seemed  little  moved,  except  by  a  slight 
motion  of  surprise  at  the  wonder  expressed  by  the  others.  The  Princess,  having 
allowed  due  time  for  the  sympathy  of  her  hearers  to  exhibit  itself,  proceeded  w 
follows : — 

"  In  this  melancholy  situation,  when  even  the  best-established  and  most  sacred  rites 
of  the  imperial  household  gave  way  to  the  necessity  of  a  hasty  provision  for  the  morrow, 
the  opinions  of  the  counsellors  were  different,  according  to  their  tempers  and  habits ;  a 
thing,  by  the  way,  which  may  be  remarked  as  likely  to  happen  among  the  best  and 
wisest  on  such  occasions  of  doubt  and  danger. 

"  I  do  not  in  this  place  put  down  the  names  and  opinions  of  those  whose  counsels 
were  proposed  and  rejected,  herein  paying  respect  to  the  secrecy  and  freedom  of  debate 
justly  attached  to  the  imperial  cabinet.  Enough  it  is  to  say,  that  some  there  were  who 
advised  a  speedy  attack  upon  the  enemy,  in  the  direction  of  our  original  advance. 
Others  thought  it  was  safer,  and  might  be  easier,  to  force  our  way  to  the  rear,  and 
retreat  by  the  same  course  which  had  brought  us  hither ;  nor  must  it  be  concealed,  that 
there  were  persons  of  unsuspected  fidelity,  who  proposed  a  third  course,  safer  indeed 
than  the  others,  but  totally  alien  to  the  mind  of  our  most  magnanimous  father.  They 
recommended  that  a  confidential  slave,  in  company  with  a  minister  of  the  interior  of  our 
imperial  palace,  should  be  sent  to  the  tent  of  Jezdegerd,  in  order  to  ascertain  upon  what 
terms  the  barbarian  would  permit  our  triumphant  father  to  retreat  in  safety  at  the  head 
of  his  victorious  army.  On  learning  such  opinion,  our  imperial  father  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  *  Sancta  Sophia ! '  being  the  nearest  approach  to  an  adjuration  which  he  has 
been  known  to  peimit  himself,  and  was  apparently  about  to  say  something  violent  both 
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concerning  the  dishonour  of  the  advice,,  and  the  cowardice  of  those  by  whom  it  wasi 
preferred,  when,  recollecting  the  mutability  of  human  things,  and  the  misfortune  of 
several  of  his  Majesty's  gracious  predecessors,  some  of  whom  had  been  compelled  to 
surrender  their  sacred  persons  to  the  infidels  in  the  same  region,  his  Imperial  Majesty 
repressed  his  generous  feelings,  and  only  suffered  his  army  counsellors  to  understand  his 
sentiments  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared  so  desperate  and  so  dishonourable  a  course 
would  be  the  last  which  he  would  adopt,  even  in  the  last  extremity  of  danger.  Thus 
did  the  judgment  of  this  mighty  Prince  at  once  reject  counsel  that  seemed  shameful  to 
lus  arms,  and  thereby  encourage  the  zeal  of  his  troops,  while  privately  he  kept  this 
postern  in  reserve,  which  in  utmost  need  might  serve  for  a  safe,  though  not  altogether, 
in  less  urgent  circumstances,  an  honourable  retreat. 

**  When  the  discussion  had  reached  this  melancholy  crisis,  the  renowned  Achilles 
Tatius  arrived  with  the  hopeful  intelligence,  that  he  himself  and  some  soldiers  of  his 
corps  had  discovered  an  opening  on  the  left  flank  of  our  present  encampment,  by  which, 
making  indeed  a  considerable  circuit,  but  reaching,  if  we  marched  with  vigour,  the  town 
of  Laodicea,  we  might,  by  falling  back  on  our  resources,  be  in  some  measure  in  surety 
from  the  enemy. 

^  So  soon  as  this  ray  of  hope  darted  on  the  troubled  mind  of  our  gracious  father,  he 
fHTOoeeded  to  make  such  arrangements  as  might  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  advantage. 
His  Imperial  Highness  would  not  permit  the  brave  Varangians,  whose  battle-axes  he 
accounted  the  flower  of  his  imperial  army,  to  take  the  advanced  posts  of  assailants  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  repressed  the  love  of  battle  by  which  these  generous  foreigners 
have  been  at  all  times  distinguished,  and  directed  that  the  Syrian  forces  in  the  army, 
who  have  been  before  mentioned,  should  be  assembled  with  as  little  noise  as  possible  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  deserted  pass,  with  instructions  to  occupy  it.  The  good  genius  of 
the  empire  suggested  that,  as  their  speech,  arms,  and  appearance,  resembled  those  of  the 
enemy,  they  might  be  permitted  unopposed  to  take  post  in  the  defile  with  their  light- 
armed  forces,  and  thus  secure  it  for  the  passage  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  of  which  he 
proposed  that  the  Varangians,  as  immediately  attached  to  his  own  sacred  person,  should 
form  the  vanguard.  The  well-known  battalions,  termed  the  Immortals,  came  next, 
comprising  the  gross  of  the  army,  and  forming  the  centre  and  rear.  Achilles  Tatius, 
the  £aithful  Follower  of  his  Royal  Master,  although  mortified  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  assume  the  charge  of  the  rear,  which  he  had  {)roposed  for  himself  and  his  valiant 
troops,  as  the  post  of  danger  at  the  time,  cheerfully  acquiesced,  nevertheless,  in  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  Emperor,  as  most  fit  to  eft'ect  the  im[)erial  safety,  and  that 
of  the  army. 

"  The  imperial  orders,  as  they  were  sent  instantly  abroad,  were  in  like  manner 
executed  with  the  readiest  punctuality,  the  rather  that  they  indicated  a  course  of  safety 
which  had  been  almost  despaired  of  even  by  the  oldest  soldiers.  During  the  dead 
period  of  time,  when,  as  the  divine  Homer  tells  us,  gods  and  men  are  alike  asleep,  it 
was  found  that  the  vigilance  and  prudence  of  a  single  individual  had  provided  safety  for 
the  whole  Roman  army.  The  pinnacles  of  the  mountain  passes  were  scarcely  touched 
by  the  earliest  beams  of  the  dawn,  when  these  beams  were  also  reflected  from  the  steel 
caps  and  spears  of  the  Syrians,  under  the  command  of  a  captain  named  Monastras,  who, 
with  his  tribe,  had  attached  himself  to  the  empire.  The  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  his 
faithful  Varangians,  defiled  through  the  passes  in  order  to  gain  that  degree  of  advance 
on  the  road  to  the  city  of  Laodicea  which  was  desired,  so  as  to  avoid  coming  into 
colliifion  with  the  barbarians. 

"  It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  the  dark  mass  of  northern  warriors,  who  now  led  the 
ran  of  the  army,  moving  slowly  and  steadily  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  around 
the  insulated  rocks  and  precipices,  and  surmounting  the  gentler  acclivities,  like  the  course 
of  a  strong  auid  mighty  river ;  while  the  loose  bands  of  archers  and  javelin-men,  armed 
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after  the  Eastern  manner,  were  dispersed  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  defiles,  and  might 
be  compared  to  light  foam  upon  the  edge  of  the  torrent.  In  the  midst  of  the  squadrons 
of  the  life-guard  might  be  seen  the  proud  war-horse  of  his  Imperial  Migestj,  which 
pawed  the  earth  indignantly,  as  if  impatient  at  the  delay  which  separated  Um  f!rom  his 
august  burden.  The  Emperor  Alexius  himself  travelled  in  a  litter,  borne  by  eight  strong 
African  slaves,  that  he  might  rise  perfectly  refreshed  if  the  army  should  be  overtaken 
by  the  enemy.  The  valiant  Achilles  Tatius  rode  near  the  couch  of  his  master,  that 
none  of  those  luminous  ideas,  by  which  our  august  sire  so  often  decided  the  fate  of  battle, 
might  be  lost  for  want  of  instant  communication  to  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute 
them.  I  may  also  say,  that  there  were  close  to  the  litter  of  the  Emperor,  three  or  four 
carriages  of  the  same  kind ;  one  prepared  for  the  Moon,  as  she  may  be  termed,  of  the 
universe,  the  gracious  Empress  Irene.  Among  the  others  which  might  be  mentioned, 
was  that  which  contained  the  authoress  of  this  history,  unworthy  as  she  may  be  of 
distinction,  save  as  the  daughter  of  the  eminent  and  sacred  persons  whom  the  narration 
chiefly  concerns.  In  this  manner  the  imperial  army  pressed  on  through  the  dangerous 
defiles,  where  their  march  was  exposed  to  insults  from  the  barbarians.  They  were 
happily  cleared  without  any  opposition.  When  we  came  to  the  descent  of  the  pass 
which  looks  down  on  the  city  of  Laodicea,  the  sagacity  of  the  Emperor  commanded  the 
van — ^which,  though  the  soldiers  composing  the  same  were  heavily  armed,  had  hitherto 
marched  extremely  fast — ^to  halt,  as  well  that  they  themselves  might  take  some  repose 
and  refreshment,  as  to  give  the  rearward  forces  time  to  come  up,  and  close  various  gape 
which  the  rapid  movement  of  those  in  front  had  occasioned  in  the  line  of  march. 

"  The  place  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  eminently  beautiful,  from  the  small  and 
comparatively  insignificant  ridge  of  hills  which  melt  irregularly  down  into  the  plains 
stretching  between  the  pass  which  we  occupied  and  Laodicea.  The  town  was  about  one 
hundred  stadia  distant,  and  some  of  our  more  sanguine  warriors  pretended  that  they 
could  already  discern  its  towers  and  pinnacles,  glittering  in  the  early  beams  of  the  sun, 
which  bad  not  as  yet  risen  high  into  the  horizon.  A  mountain  torrent,  which  found  its 
source  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  rock,  that  yawned  to  give  it  birth,  as  if  struck  by  the  rod 
of  the  prophet  Moses,  poured  its  liquid  treasure  down  to  the  more  level  country, 
nourishing  herbage  and  even  large  trees,  in  its  descent,  until,  at  the  distance  of  some 
four  or  five  miles,  the  stream,  at  least  in  dry  seasons,  was  lost  amid  heaps  of  sand  and 
stones,  which  in  the  rainy  season  marked  the  strength  and  fury  of  its  current. 

^'  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  to  the  comforts  of  the  companions 
and  guardians  of  his  march.  The  trumpets  from  time  to  time  gave  license  to  various 
parties  of  the  Varangians  to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  eat  the  food  which  was  distribated 
to  them,  and  quench  their  thirst  at  the  pure  stream,  which  poured  its  bounties  down 
the  hill,  or  they  might  be  seen  to  extend  their  bulky  forms  upon  the  turf  around  them. 
The  Emperor,  his  most  serene  spouse,  and  the  princesses  and  ladies,  were  also  served 
with  breakfast,  at  the  fountain  formed  by  the  small  brook  in  its  very  birth,  and  which 
the  reverent  feelings  of  the  soldiers  had  left  unpolluted  by  vulgar  touch,  for  the  use  of 
that  family,  emphatically  said  to  be  bom  in  the  purple.  Our  beloved  husband  was  also 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  was  among  the  first  to  detect  one  of  the  disasters  of  the  day. 
For,  although  all  the  rest  of  the  repast  had  been,  by  the  dexterity  of  the  officers  of  the 
imperial  mouth,  so  arranged,  even  on  so  awful  an  occasion,  as  to  exhibit  little  difference 
from  the  ordinary  provisions  of  the  household,  yet,  when  his  Imperial  Highness  called 
for  wine,  behold,  not  only  was  the  sacred  liquor,  dedicated  to  his  own  peculiar  imperial 
use,  wholly  exhausted  or  left  behind,  but,  to  use  the  language  of  Horace,  not  the  vilest 
Sabine  vintage  could  be  procured ;  so  that  his  Imperial  Highness  was  glad  to  accept  the 
offer  of  a  rude  Varangian,  who  proffered  his  modicum  of  decocted  barley,  which  these 
barbarians  prefer  to  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Tlic  Empt*ror,  nevertheless,  accepted  of 
tills  coarse  tribute." 
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**  loMft,"  said  the  Emperor,  who  had  been  hitherto  either  plunged  in  deep  contemplation 
or  in  an  incipient  slumber,  *'  insert,  I  say,  these  very  words :  '  And  with  the  heat  of 
the  morning,  and  anxiety  of  so  rapid  a  march,  with  a  numerous  enemy  in  his  rear,  the 
Emperor  was  so  thirsty,  as  never  in  his  life  to  think  beverage  more  delicious."' 

In  obedience  to  her  imperial  father's  orders,  the  Princess  resigned  the  manuscript  to 
the  beaatifnl  slave  by  whom  it  was  written,  repeating  to  the  fair  scribe  the  commanded 
addition,  requiring  her  to  note  it,  as  made  by  the  express  sacred  command  of  the  Emperor, 
and  then  proceeded  thus :— «''  More  I  had  said  here  respecting  the  favourite  liquor  of 
yoar  Imperial  Highness's  faithful  Varangians ;  but  your  Highness  having  once  graced 
it  with  a  word  of  commendation,  this  at/,  as  they  call  it,  doubtless  because  removing  all 
disorders,  which  they  term  '  ailments,'  becomes  a  theme  too  lofty  for  the  discussion  of 
any  inferior  person.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  thus  were  we  all  pleasantly  engaged,  the 
Uulies  and  slaves  trjdng  to  find  some  amusement  for  the  imperial  ears ;  the  soldiers,  in  a 
long  line  down  the  ravine,  seen  in  different  postures,  some  straggling  to  the  watercourse, 
some  keeping  guard  over  the  arms  of  their  comrades,  in  which  duty  they  relieved  each 
other,  while  body  after  body  of  the  remaining  troops,  under  command  of  the  Protospathoire, 
and  particularly  those  called  Immortals,  *  joined  the  main  army  as  they  came  up.  Those 
soldiers  who  were  already  exhausted,  were  allowed  to  take  a  short  repose,  after  which 
they  were  sent  forward,  with  directions  to  advance  steadily  on  the  road  to  Laodicea ; 
while  their  leader  was  instructed,  so  soon  as  he  should  open  a  free  communication  with 
that  city,  to  send  thither  a  command  for  reinforcements  and  refreshments,  not  forgetting 
fitting  provision  of  the  sacred  wine  for  the  imperial  mouth.  Accordingly,  the  Roman 
bands  of  Immortals  and  others  had  resumed  their  march,  and  held  some  way  on  their 
journey,  it  being  the  imperial  pleasure  that  the  Varangians,  lately  the  vanguard,  should 
now  form  the  rear  of  the  whole  army,  so  as  to  bring  ofi*  in  safety  the  Syrian  light  troops, 
by  whom  the  hilly  pass  was  still  occupied,  when  we  heard  upon  the  other  side  of  this 
defile,  which  we  had  traversed  with  so  much  safety,  the  awful  sound  of  the  Lelies,  as  the 
Arabs  name  their  shout  of  onset,  though  in  what  language  it  is  expressed,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.     Perchance  some  in  this  audience  may  enlighten  my  ignorance." 

"May  1  speak  and  live!"  said  the  Acoulouthos  Achilles,  proud  of  his  literary 
knowledge,  **  the  words  are,  Allu  ilUi  alia,  Moknmed  resoul  alla,^  Tliese,  or  something 
Hke  them,  contain  the  Arabs'  profession  of  faith,  which  they  always  call  out  when  they 
join  battle ;   I  have  heard  them  many  times." 

'*  And  so  have  I,"  said  the  Em[)eror ;  "  and  as  thou  didst,  I  warrant  me,  I  have 
sometimes  wished  myself  anywhere  else  than  within  hearing." 

All  the  circle  were  alive  to  hear  the  answer  of  Achilles  Tatius.  He  was  too  good  a 
courtier,  however,  to  make  any  imprudent  reply.  "  It  was  my  duty,"  he  replied,  "  to 
desire  to  be  as  near  your  Imperial  Highness  as  your  faithful  Follower  ought,  wherever 
you  might  wish  yourself  for  the  time." 

Agelastes  and'Zosimus  exchanged  looks,  and  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena  proceeded 
in  her  recitation. 

"  The  cause  of  these  ominous  sounds,  which  came  in  wild  confusion  up  the  rocky  pass, 
were  soon  explained  to  us  by  a  dozen  cavaliers,  to  whom  the  task  of  bringing  intelligence 
had  been  assigned. 

"  These  informed  us,  that  the  barbarians,  whose  host  had  been  dispersed  around  the 
position  in  which  we  had  encamped  the  preceding  day,  had  not  been  enabled  to  get  their 
forces  together  until  our  light  troops  were  evacuating  the  post  they  had  occupied  for 
eiccuring  the  retreat  of  our  army.  They  were  then  drawing  off  from  the  tops  of  the 
hilL*  into  the  pass  itself,    when,   in  despite  of  the  rocky  ground,  they  were  charged 

*   The  \Oavnroit  or  Iiaiiiortub,  uf  Uic  anny  of  Con^itualiiiupk-,  vscro  a  Kclcct  bixly,  bu  naiiicd,  in  imitatiou  ul'  the  auciciit 
Tvr'.ian''.     Tlic*>  wore  fin»t  ciiibmliud,  accurditig  to  Ducaiigc,  by  Michael  Uucas. 
t  (.c.  "  iiod  is  God^Mahoiuct  is  the  prophut  of  Uod." 
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furiously  by  Jezdegerd,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  his  followers,  which,  after  repeated 
exertions,  he  had  at  length  brought  to  operate  on  the  rear  of  the  Syrians.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  pass  was  unfavourable  for  cavalry,  the  personal  exertions  of  the  infidel 
chief  made  his  followers  advance  with  a  degree  of  resolution  unknown  to  the  Syrians  of 
the  Roman  army,  who,  finding  themselves  at  a  distance  from  their  companions,  formed 
the  injurious  idea  that  they  were  left  there  to  be  sacrificed,  and  thought  of  flight  in 
various  directions,  rather  than  of  a  combined  and  resolute  resistance.  The  state  of  affairs, 
therefore,  at  the  further  end  of  the  pass,  was  less  favourable  than  we  could  wish,  and 
those  whose  curiosity  desired  to  see  something  which  might  be  termed  the  rout  of  the 
rear  of  an  army,  beheld  the  Syrians  pursued  from  the  hill  tops,  overwhelmed,  and 
individually  cut  down  and  made  prisoners  by  the  bands  of  caitiff  Mussulmans. 

*^  His  Imperial  Highness  looked  upon  the  scene  of  battle  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  much 
commoved  at  what  he  saw,  was  somewhat  hasty  in  his  directions  to  the  Varangians  to 
resume  their  arms,  and  precipitate  their  march  towards  Laodicea ;  whereupon  one  of  those 
northern  soldiers  said  boldly,  though  in  opposition  to  the  imperial  command,  *  If  we 
attempt  to  go  hastily  down  this  hill,  our  rearguard  will  be  confused,  not  only  by  our  own 
hurry,  but  by  these  runaway  scoundrels  of  Syrians,  who  in  their  headlong  flight  will 
not  fail  to  mix  themselves  among  our  ranks.  Let  two  hundred  Varangians,  who  will 
live  and  die  for  the  honour  of  England,  abide  in  the  very  throat  of  this  pass  with  me, 
while  the  rest  escort  the  Emperor  to  this  Laodicea,  or  whatever  it  is  called.  We  may 
perish  in  our  defence,  but  we  shall  die  in  our  duty ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  we  shall 
furnish  such  a  meal  as  will  stay  the  stomach  of  these  yelping  hounds  from  seeking  any 
farther  banquet  this  day.' 

«  My  imperial  father  at  onoe  discovered  the  importance  of  thb. ad  vice,  though  it  made 
him  wellnigh  weep  to  see  with  what  unshrinking  fidelity  these  poor  barbarians  pressed 
to  fill  up  the  number  of  those  who  were  to  undertake  this  desperate  duty — ^with  what 
kindness  they  took  leave  of  their  comrades,  and  with  what  jovial  shouts  they  followed 
their  sovereign  with  their  eyes  as  he  proceeded  on  his  march  down  the  hill,  leaving  them 
behind  to  resist  and  perish.  The  Imperial  eyes  were  filled  with  tears ;  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  amid  the  terror  of  the  moment,  the  Empress,  and  I  myself, 
forgot  our  rank  in  paying  a  similar  tribute  to  these  bold  and  self-devoted  men. 

"  We  left  their  leader  carefully  arraying  his  handful  of  comrades  in  defence  of  the 
pass,  where  the  middle  path  was  occupied  by  their  centre,  while  their  wings  on  either 
side  were  so  disposed  as  to  act  upon  tlie  flanks  of  the  enemy,  should  he  rashly  press  upon 
such  as  appeared  opposed  to  him  in  the  road.  We  had  not  proceeded  half  way  towards 
the  plain,  when  a  dreadful  shout  arose,  in  which  the  yells  of  the  Arabs  were  mingled 
with  the  deep  and  more  regular  shout  which  these  strangers  usually  repeat  thrice,  as  well 
when  bidding  hail  to  their  commanders  and  princes,  as  when  in  the  act  of  engaging  in 
battle.  Many  a  look  was  turned  back  by  their  comrades,  and  many  a  form  was  seen  in 
the  ranks  which  might  have  claimed  the  chisel  of  a  sculptor,  while  the  soldier  hesitated 
whether  to  follow  the  line  of  his  duty,  which  called  him  to  march  forward  with  his 
Emperor,  or  the  impulse  of  courage,  which  prompted  him  to  rush  back  to  join  his 
companions.     Discipline,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  main  body  marched  on. 

"  An  hour  had  elapsed,  during  which  we  heard,  from  time  to  time,  the  noise  of  battle, 
when  a  mounted  Varangian  presented  himself  at  the  side  of  the  Emperor's  litter.  The 
horse  was  covered  with  foam,  and  had  obviously,  from  his  trappings,  the  fineness  of  his 
limbs,  and  the  smallness  of  his  joints,  been  the  charger  of  some  chief  of  the  desert, 
which  had  fallen  by  the  chance  of  battle  into  the  possession  of  the  northern  warrior. 
The  broad  axe  which  the  Varangian  bore  was  also  stained  with  blood,  and  the  paleness 
of  death  itself  was  upon  his  countenance.  These  marks  of  recent  battle  were  held 
sufiicient  to  excuse  the  irregularity  of  his  salutation,  while  he  exclaimed, — *  Noble  Prince, 
the  Arabs  are  defeated,  and  you  may  pursue  your  march  at  more  leisure.' 
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M  <  Where  k  Jeidegerd  ?'  said  tlie  Emperor,  who  had  many  reasons  for  dreading  this 
celebrated  chief. 

^  *  Jesd^erdy'  continued  the  Varangian, '  is  where  braye  men  are  who  fall  in  their  dniy.' 
**  *  And  that  is' — said  the  Emperor,  impatient  to  know  distinctly  the  fate  of  so 

formidable  an  adTersary 

"  *  Where  I  am  now  going,'  answered  the  faithful  soldier,  who  dropped  firom  his  horse 
•B  he  spoke,  and  expired  at  the  feet  of  the  litter-bearers. 

^  The  Emperor  called  to  his  attendants  to  see  that  the  body  of  this  faithfal  retaineri 
to  whom  he  destined  an  hononrable  sepulchre,  was  not  left  to  the  jackall  or  Tulture ;  and 
aome  of  his  brethren,- the  Anglo-Saxons,  among  whom  he  was  a  man  of  no  mean  repute^ 
raised  the  body  on  their  shoolders,  and  resumed  their  march  with  this  additional 
encumbrance,  prepared  to  fight  for  their  precious  burden,  like  the  valiant  Menelaus  for 
the  body  of  Patrodus." 

The  Princess  Anna  Comnena  here  naturally  paused ;  for,  having  attained  what  she 
probably  considered  as  the  rounding  of  a  period,  she  was  willing  to  gather  an  idea  of 
the  feelings  of  her  audience.  Indeed,  but  that  she  had  been  intent  upon  her  own 
manuscript,  the  emotions  of  the  foreign  soldier  must  have  more  early  attracted  her 
attention.  In  the  beginning  of  her  recitation,  he  had  retained  the  same  attitude  which 
he  had  at  first  assumed,  stiff  and  rig^d  as  a  sentinel  upon  duty,  and  apparently 
remembering  nothing  save  that  he  was  performing  that  duty  in  presence  of  the  imperial 
court.  As  the  narrative  advanced,  however,  he  appeared  to  take  more  interest  in  what 
was  read.  The  anxious  fears  expressed  by  the  various  leaders  in  the  midnight  coundl, 
he  listened  to  with  a  smile  of  suppressed  contempt,  and  he  almost  laughed  at  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  the  leader  of  his  own  corps,  Achilles  Tatius.  Nor  did  even  the  name  of 
the  Emperor,  though  listened  to  respectfully,  gain  that  applause  for  which  his  daughter 
fought  so  hard,  and  used  so  much  exaggeration. 

Hitherto  the  Varangian's  countenance  indicated  very  slightiy  any  internal  emotions ; 

but  they  appeared  to  take  a  deeper  hold  on  his  mind  as  she  come  to  the  description  of 

the  halt  after  the  main  army  had  cleared  the  pass  ;  the  unexpected  advance  of  the  Arabs; 

the  retreat  of  the  column  which  escorted  the  Emperor ;  and  the  account  of  the  distant 

engagement.     He  lost,  on  hearing  the  narration  of  these  events,  the  rigid  and  constrained 

bok  of  a  soldier,  who  listened  to  the  history  of  bis  Emperor  with  the  same  feelings  with 

which  he  would  have  mounted  guard  at  his  palace.     His  colour  began  to  come  and  go  ; 

hisejes  to  fill  and  to  sparkle  ;  his  limbs  to  become  more  agitated  than  their  owner  seemed 

to  assent  to ;  and  his  whole  appearance  was  changed   into  that  of  a  listener,  highly 

interested  by  the  recitation  which  he  hears,  and  insensible,  or  forgetful,  of  whatever  else 

ia  passing  before  him,  as  well  as  of  the  quality  of  those  who  are  present. 

As  the  historian  proceeded,  Hereward  became  less  able  to  conceal  his  agitation ;  and 
»t  the  moment  the  Princess  looked  round,  his  feelings  became  so  acute,  that,  forgetting 
^bere  he  was,  he  dropped  his  ponderous  axe  upon  the  floor,  and,  clasping  his  hands 
together,  exclaimed, — "  My  unfortunate  brother  !" 

AH  were  startled  by  the  clang  of  the  falling  weapon,  and  several  persons  at  once 
tempted  to  interfere,  as  called  upon  to  explain  a  circumstance  so  unusual.  Achilles 
Titiofl  made  some  small  progress  in  a  speech  designed  to  apologize  for  the  rough  mode 
^'f  venting  his  sorrows  to  which  Hereward  had  given  way,  by  assuring  the  eminent 
pwsons  present,  that  the  poor  uncultivated  barbarian  was  actually  younger  brother  to 
^  who  had  commanded  and  fallen  at  the  memorable  defile.  The  Princess  said  nothing, 
^t  was  evidently  struck,  and  affected,  and  not  ill-pleased,  perhaps,  at  having  given  rise 
to  feelings  of  interest  so  fiattering  to  her  as  an  authoress.  The  others,  each  in  their 
cWacter,  uttered  incoherent  words  of  what  was  meant  to  be  consolation ;  for  distress 
which  flows  from  a  natural  cause,  generally  attracts  sympathy  even  from  the  most 
Artificial  characters.     The  voice  of  Alexius  silenced  all  these  imperfect  speakers :  "  Hah, 
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mj  brave  soldier,  Edward!*'  8aid  the  Emperor,  **  I  mubt  Imve  been  blind  that  I  did 
not  sooner  recu)gni3e  thee,  as  1  tliink  tbrre  is  a  memorandum  entereil,  rej>pecting  five 
hundred  pieces  of  go1<l  due  from  us  to  Eklward  the  Varangian ;  we  have  it  in  our  secret 
scroll  of  such  liberalities  for  which  we  stand  indebted  to  our  servitors,  nor  shall  the 
payment  be  longer  deferred." 

*'  Not  to  me,  if  it  maj  please  jou,  mj  liege,"  said  the  Anglo-Done,  hastily  composing 
his  countenance  into  its  rough  gravity  of  lineament,  '*  lest  it  should  be  to  one  who  can 
claim  no  interest  in  your  imperial  munificence.  My  name  is  Ilerewanl ;  that  of  Edward 
is  borne  by  three  of  my  companions,  all  of  them  as  likely  as  I  to  have  deserved  your 
Ilighness's  reward  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty." 

Many  a  sign  was  made  by  Tatius  in  order  to  guard  his  soldier  against  the  folly  of 
declining  the  liberality  of  the  Emperor.  Ag(?lastes  spoke  more  plainly :  "  Young  man," 
he  said,  "rejoice  in  an  honour  so  unexpected,  and  answer  henceforth  to  no  otlier  name 
save  that  of  Edward,  by  which  it  hath  pleased  the  light  of  the  world,  as  it  poured  a  ray 
upon  thee,  to  distinguish  tliee  from  other  barbarians.  What  is  to  thee  the  font -stone,  or 
the  priest  officiating  thereat,  shouldst  thou  have  derived  from  either  any  epithet  different 
from  that  by  which  it  hath  now  pleased  the  Emperor  to  distinguish  thee  from  tlie 
common  mass  of  humanity,  and  by  which  proud  distinction  thou  hast  now  a  right  to  be 
known  ever  afterwards  ?  " 

"  Hereward  was  the  name  of  my  father,"  said  the  soldier,  who  had  now  altogether 
recovered  his  composure.  "  I  cannot  abandon  it  while  I  honour  lii^  memory  in  death. 
Edward  is  the  title  of  my  comrade — I  must  not  run  the  risk  of  usurping  his  interest.** 

"  Peace  all !"  interrupted  the  Emperor.  "  If  we  have  made  a  mistake,  we  are  rich 
enough  to  right  it ;  nor  shall  Hereward  be  the  ix)orer,  if  an  Edward  shall  be  found  to 
merit  this  gratuity." 

"  Your  Highness  may  trust  that  to  your  affectionate  consort,"  answered  the  Empress 
Irene. 

"  His  most  sacred  Highness,"  said  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  "  is  so  avariciously 
desirous  to  do  whatever  is  good  and  gracious,  that  he  leaves  no  room  even  for  his  nearest 
connexions  to  display  generosity  or  munificence.  Nevertheless,  I,  in  my  degree,  will 
testify  my  gratitude  to  this  brave  man  ;  for  where  his  exploits  are  mentioned  in  this 
history,  I  will  cause  to  be  recorded, — *  This  feat  was  done  by  Hereward  the  Anglo-Dane, 
whom  it  hath  pleased  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  call  Edward.*  Keep  this,  good  youth," 
slie  continued,  bestowing  at  the  same  time  a  ring  of  price,  "  in  token  that  we  will  not 
forget  our  engagement." 

Hereward  accepted  the  token  with  a  profound  obeisance,  and  a  discomposure  whidi 
his  station  rendered  not  unbecoming.  It  was  obvious  to  most  persons  present,  that  the 
gratitude  of  the  beautiful  Princess  was  expressed  in  a  manner  more  acceptable  to  the 
youthful  life-guardsman,  than  that  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  He  took  the  ring  with  great 
demonstration  of  thankfulness : — "Precious  rclic! !"  he  said,  as  he  saluted  this  pledge  of 
esteem  by  pressing  it  to  his  lips  ;  "we  may  not  remain  hm^  togc^ther,  but  be  assured," 
bending  reverently  to  the  Princess,  "  that  death  alone  shall  part  us." 

"  Proceed,  our  princely  daughter,"  said  the  Empress  Irene ;  "  you  have  done  enough 
to  show  that  valour  is  precious  to  her  who  can  confer  fame,  whether  it  be  found  in  a 
Roman  or  a  barbarian." 

The  Princess  resumed  her  narrative  with  some  slight  appearance  of  embarrassment. 

"  Our  movement  upon  Laodicea  was  now  resumed,  and  continued  with  good  hopes  on 
the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  march.  Yet  instinctively  we  could  not  help  casting  our 
eyes  to  the  rear,  which  had  been  so  long  the  direction  in  which  we  feared  attack.  At 
length,  to  our  surprise,  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  was  visible  on  the  descent  of  the  hill,  lialf 
way  betwixt  us  and  the  place  at  which  we  had  halted.  Some  of  the  troops  who 
comjwsed  our  reti'cating  body,  particularly  those  in  the  rear,  began  to  exclaim  *  The 
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Arabs  !  Uie  Arabs  ! '  and  their  march  assumed  a  more  precipitate  character  when  they 
believed  themselves  pursued  by  the  enemy.  But  the  Varangian  guards  affirmed  witli 
one  voice,  that  the  dust  was  raised  by  the  remains  of  their  own  comrades,  who,  left  in 
the  defence  of  the  pass,  had  marched  ojQT  after  having  so  valiantly  maintained  the  station 
intrusted  to  them.  They  fortified  their  opinion  by  professional  remarks  that  the  cloud 
of  dust  was  more  concentrated  than  if  raised  by  the  Arab  horse,  and  they  even  pretended 
to  assert,  from  their  knowledge  of  such  cases,  that  the  number  of  their  comrades  had 
been  much  diminished  in  the  action.  Some  Syrian  horsemen,  despatched  to  reconnoitre 
tlie  approaching  body,  brought  intelligence  corresponding  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Varangians  in  every  particular.  The  portion  of  the  body-guard  had  beaten  back  the 
Arabs,  and  their  gallant  leader  had  slain  their  chief  Jezdegerd,  in  which  service  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  as  this  history  hath  already  mentioned.  The  survivors  of  the 
detachment,  diminished  by  one  half,  were  now  on  their  march  to  join  the  Emperor,  as 
fiist  as  the  encumbrance  of  bearing  their  wounded  to  a  place  of  safety  would  permit. 

'*  The  Emperor  Alexius,  with  one  of  those  brilliant  and  benevolent  ideas  which  mark 
his  paternal  character  towards  hb  soldiers,  ordered  all  the  litters,  even  that  for  his  own 
most  sacred  use,  to  be  instantly  sent  back  to  relieve  the  bold  Varangians  of  the  task  of 
bearing  the  wounded.  The  shouts  of  the  Varangians'  gratitude  may  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  described,  when  they  beheld  the  Emperor  himself  descend  from  his  litter, 
like  an  ordinary  cavalier,  and  assume  his  war-horse,  at  the  same  time  that  the  most 
sacred  Empress,  as  well  as  the  authoress  of  this  history,  with  other  princesses  born  in  the 
purple,  mounted  upon  mules  in  order  to  proceed  upon  the  march,  while  their  litters  were 
unhesitatingly  assigned  for  the  accommodation  of  the  wounded  men.  This  was  indeed 
a  mark,  as  well  of  military  sagacity  as  of  humanity ;  for  the  relief  afforded  to  the  bearers 
of  the  wounded,  enabled  the  survivors  of  those  who  had  defended  the  defile  at  the 
fountain,  to  join  us  sooner  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

'*  It  was  an  awful  thing  to  see  those  men  who  had  left  us  in  the  full  splendour  which 

nnlitary  equipment  gives  to  youth  and  strength,  again  appearing  in  diminished  numbers — 

their  armour  shattered — their  shields  full  of  arrows — ^their  offensive  wejipons  marked 

mih  blood,  and  they  themselves  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of  desperate  and  recent  battle. 

Nor  was  it  less  interesting  to  remark  the  meeting  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  engaged, 

with  the  comrades  whom  they  had  rejoined.     The  Emperor,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 

trusty  Acoulouthos,  permitted  them  a  few  moments  to  leave  their  ranks,  and  learn  from 

each  other  the  fate  of  the  battle. 

"  As  the  two  bands  mingled,  it  seemed  a  meeting  where  grief  and  joy  had  a  contest 
t(^ether.  The  most  rugged  of  these  barbarians,— -and  I  who  saw  it  can  bear  witness  to 
tbe  fact, — as  he  welcomed  with  a  grasp  of  his  strong  hand  some  comrade  whom  he  had 
given  up  for  lost,  had  his  large  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  hearing  of  the  loss  of  some 
one  whom  he  had  hoped  might  have  survived.  Other  veterans  reviewed  the  standards 
which  had  been  in  the  conflict,  satisfied  themselves  that  they  had  all  been  brought  back 
in  honour  and  safety,  and  counted  the  fresh  arrow-shots  with  which  they  liad  been 
pierced,  in  addition  to  similar  marks  of  former  battles.  All  were  loud  in  the  praises  of 
the  brave  young  leader  they  had  lost,  nor  were  the  acclamations  less  general  in  laud  of 
J»m  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  who  brought  up  the  party  of  his  deceased 
brother — and  whom,"  said  the  Princess,  in  a  few  words  which  seemed  apparently 
interpolated  for  the  occasion,  "  I  now  assure  of  the  high  honour  and  estimation  in  which 
be  k  held  by  the  author  of  this  history — that  is,  1  would  say,  by  every  member  of  the 
imperial  family — for  his  gallant  services  in  such  an  important  crisis." 

Having  hurried  over  her  tribute  to  her  friend  the  Varangian,  in  which  emotions 
mingled  that   are  not  willingly  expressed  before  so  many  hearers,  Anna  Comnena 
proceeded  with  composure  in  the  part  of  her  history  which  was  less  personal. 
"  We  had  not  much  time  to  make  more  observations  on  what  ]>assed  among  those 
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bnive  sulilitTs  ;  fur  a  few  minutrs  Iiiiviii2r  been  allowed  to  their  feelings,  the  trumpet 
sounded  the  ndvan^'e  towards  Lnndieea,  and  w^e  soon  beheld  the  town,  now  about  four 
miles  from  us,  in  i'mhh  which  wen;  chirlly  covered  with  trees.  Apparently  the  garrison 
had  already  some  notice  of  our  aj)proaeli,  for  carts  and  wains  were  seen  advancing  from 
tin;  jrates  with  refreshments,  which  the  heat  of  the  day,  tlu?  lenj^tli  of  the  march,  and 
cohinnjs  of  dust,  as  well  as  the  want  of  water,  had  rendered  of  the  last  necessity  to  us. 
The  soldiers  joyfully  mended  their  pace  in  order  to  meet  the  sooner  with  the  supplies  of 
wiiieh  th  ty  stood  so  much  in  need.  But  as  the  cup  doth  not  carry  in  all  cases  the  liquid 
treasure  to  the  lips  for  which  it  was  intended,  however  much  it  may  be  longed  for,  what 
was  our  mortitication  to  behold  a  cloud  of  Arabs  issue  at  full  gallop  from  the  wooded 
]>l:iin  betwixt  the  Roman  army  and  the  city,  and  throw  themselves  upon  the  waggons, 
slaying  the  drivers,  and  making  havoc  and  spoil  of  the  contents !  This,  we  afterwards 
learned,  was  a  body  of  the  enemy,  headed  by  Varane?,  equal  in  military  fame,  among 
those  infidels,  to  Jezdegerd,  his  slain  brother.  "When  this  chieftain  saw  that  it  was 
probable  that  the  Varangians  would  succeed  in  their  desperate  defence  of  the  pass,  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  bo<ly  of  cavalry ;  nnd  as  these  infidels  are  mounted  on 
horses  uiUDatched  either  in  speed  or  wind,  performed  a  long  circuit,  traversed  the  stony 
ridge  of  hills  at  a  more  northerly  <lefde,  and  placed  himself  in  ambuscade  in  the  wooded 
plain  I  have  mentioned,  with  the  hoi)e  of  making  an  unexpected  assault  upon  the 
Emperor  and  his  army,  at  the  very  time  wdien  they  might  be  supposed  to  reckon  upon 
an  undisputed  retreat.  This  j^urprise  would  certainly  have  taken  place,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  consequence,  had  not  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  train  of  wagg^'Us  awakened  the  unbridled  rapacity  of  the  Arabs,  in  spite  of  their 
commander's  prudence,  and  attempts  to  restrain  them.  In  this  manner  the  proposed 
ambuscade  was  discovered. 

"  But  Varanes,  willing  still  to  gain  some  advantage  from  the  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
assembled  as  many  of  his  horsemen  as  could  be  collected  from  the  spoil,  and  pushed 
forward  towards  the  Romans,  who  had  stoj)ped  short  on  their  march  at  so  unlooked  for 
an  apparition.  There  was  an  uncertainty  and  wavering  in  our  first  ranks  which  made 
their  hesitation  known  even  to  so  poor  a  judge  of  military  demeanour  as  myself.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Varangians  joined  in  a  unanimous  cry  of  *  Bills'  *  (that  is,  in  their  language, 
battle-axes,)  *to  the  front!'  and  tlu*  Emj>eror's  most  gracious  will  acceding  to  their 
valorous  desire,  they  pressed  forward  from  the  rear  to  the  head  of  the  column.  I  can 
hardly  say  how  this  manojuvre  was  execut(*d,  but  it  was  doubtless  by  the  wise  directions 
of  my  most  serene  father,  distinguished  for  his  presence  of  mind  upon  such  difficult 
occasions.  It  was,  no  doubt,  much  fariiitate<l  by  the  good  will  of  the  troops  themselves; 
the  R<»man  bands,  called  the  Innnortals,  showing,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  no  less  desire  to 
fall  into  the  rear,  than  did  the  Varangians  to  occupy  the  places  which  the  Immortals  left 
vacant  in  front.  The  manoiuvre  was  so  happily  executed,  that  before  Varanes  and  his 
Arabs  had  arrived  at  the  van  of  our  troops,  they  found  it  occupie<l  by  the  inflexible 
guard  of  norlhern  soldiers.  I  might  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  and  called  upon  them 
as  sure  evidences  of  that  which  chanc<jd  upon  the  occasion.  But,  to  confess  the  truth, 
my  eyes  were  little  used  to  look  up<tn  such  sights  ;  for  of  Varanes's  charge  I  only  beheld, 
as  it  were,  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  rapidly  driven  f«)rward,  through  which  were  seen  the 
glittering  points  of  lances,  and  the  waving  phnnes  of  turbanM  cavaliers  imperfectly 
visible.  The  tecbir  was  so  loudly  uttered,  that  I  w\ns  scarcely  aware  that  kettle-drums 
and  brazen  cymbals  were  sounding  in  concert  with  it.  But  this  wild  and  outrageous 
storm  was  met  as  eftectually  as  it'  encountered  hy  a  rock. 

"  The  Varangians,  unshaken  by  the  furious  charge  of  the  Arabs,  received  horse  and 
rider  with  a  shower  of  blows  from  their  mas-ive  battle  axes,  which  the  bravest  of  the 
enemy  could  not  face,  nor  the  strongest  endure.     The  guards  strengthened  their  ranks 

*  Villchnrdouin  says,  "  Lts  Anglois  (t  Dntir-i.,  mult  bicn  ronib.ittrint  avec  lcur»  haehes." 
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aldoy  by  the  hiiulmost  pri'ssing  so  close  upon  thofle  Itiut  weiil  lii-furi',  nftor  the  mfUincT  of 
the  ancient  Ihlaecdnninns,  that  tlic  (in  a -limbed,  tlioti<!h  slight  stec<N  of  iIk'^u  Iduniuans 
could  not  miike  the  Icust  innuii]  upon  the  northern  pluilnnx.  Tliv  l>i'uV(;it  men,  the  most 
gallant  horses,  fell  in  the  first  rank.  The  weighty,  though  short,  Imrsc  jini'lins,  flung 
fmin  tbe  rear  ranks  of  the  brave  Varangians,  with  poml  aim  anil  sliinly  arin,  eiiniiilcted 
the  confuition  of  the  assailants,  wlio  turned  their  back  in  nfTri^'ht,  and  Heil  fiviin  the  fiuhl 
iu  total  confusion. 

"  The  enemy  thus  repulsed,  we  proceeded  on  our  nmrth,  niid  only  hiilteil  ivhcii  wc 
recovered  our  ha  If- plundered  waggons.  Here,  also,  some  Inviilioun  ri-niai-ks  were  made 
by  certain  officers  of  the  inti^rior  of  the  hou3«0iol<l,  who  hod  been  on  duly  over  the  stores, 
and  having  fled  from  their  po$ts  oD  the  assault  of  the  inlidcb,  had  only  I'l^tnriKil  upon  their 
being  repulsed.  Tliese  men,  quick  in  malice,  tiiough  slow  in  [Rrilous  mrvice,  reijorted 
that,  on  this  occa.'tion,  the  Varangians  so  fur  forgot  their  duty  as  to  consume  a  part 
of  the  sacred  wine  reserved  for  the  impt>riul  lips  nlone.  It  would  be  onminal  to  deny 
that  this  was  a  great  and  euliwblu  oversight ;  nevertheless,  our  inijierial  hero  pa^scd  it 
over  as  a  pardonable  ofienee  ;  remarking,  in  a  jesting  manner,  that  »(ineG  lie  had  ilrank 
the  ail,  an  they  termed  it,  of  his  trusty  guard,  the  Varangians  had  acquired  a  right  to 
quench  the  thirst,  and  to  relieve  the  fatigue,  which  they  had  undergone  tliat  day  in  his 
defence,  though  they  used  for  these  puri>oBes  the  sacred  contents  of  the  imperial  cellar. 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  cavalry  of  the  anny  were  ■le^'patched  in  jiiirsuit  of  tim  fugitive 
Ar^bs,  and  having  suctceded  in  dii\ing  tliim  Ixhind  tht  ch  lin  of  hilU  which  hid  so 
recently  divided  tlieni  from  the  Romans  tht  imperial  arms  might  justly  bt  c  msidcrcd 
as  having  obtamed  a  complete  and  glorious  vk  tory 

"We  art  now   to  ini  ntion  the  njoicnigs  of  tliu  citi/cns  of  I  lodicta,  who,  having 
witnessed  from  thur  ramparts,  ivilh  alteru  ite  fcai 
and  hope,  the  fluctuitions  of  tht  battk    now  dc 
scendcd  (o  congratuhttL  the  unpirni  comiutror  ' 

Here  the  tair  naiTutorwas  inti.]ruptid     Ihe  pun 

tipal  cntran<  t  ol  thi  apikrtmt.nt  flew  i  ]«.n  n  jiiLlessly 

indeeil    but  Willi  both  folding  1.  tvts  at  met,  not 

a-  if  to  accomnioihitc  the  entrance  ol  an  ordiniry 

courtier,  *tiidymg  to  cre-itt  as  little  di-lurbinee  ns 

po'^'ible   but    IS  it   there  WHS  entering  a  pii-on    wjio 

ttoLed  so  hi^h  as  to  make  it  m  bUer  nt  how  mueh 

altration  was  drawn  to  Ins  nioliom      It  eould  onlj 

W  unc  born  in  the  purpli,  oi  iieaily  iilliul  to  it  to 

•        tliwn  such  freedom  w  ts  lawful,  an!  m  >si  of  the 

piuts,  LiDum^  who  were  hkcly  to  ipis  jr  in  that 

InDple  ol  the  Muse^,  intnipated,  from  the  dcgite 

iJbustle    the  arrival  of  >ieiplioru-'  liiiinnius,  the 

•^01  inlaw  of  Ale\ius  Comn  nus,  the  hii-b.in  1   to  1 

tlu- Imr  hf.torMn,  and  in  the  rank  ol  Ce=ii    whnh 

h  itever,  did  not  at  th  it  ]»  ri » 1  implj,  ai  in  eaiij    ' 

'?  S  the   di^iuly  of  second   jieison   in   tli     i  inpiR 

The  |K)lii  J  ol    Vlixius  liad  mterp  we  1  moi     than  one 

ir^onofcinhlion  between  the  Cesar  an  1  lits  <  ngi 

Wl  rights  and  rank,  wliich  had  onee  been  ^i-ivmd  to 
I       'ii^  imly  of  the  Emperor  hiniself. 


TOnjW  il)t  dfil*. 


T'^,;j^'?i?HE  distiiiguishuJ  individual  who  entered  wun  n  iioblu  Gn-ciuii,  of  atatuly 
h^'^^liiftSl  prtsc"*^  whose  habit  was  adorned  with  every  mark  of  dignity,  Having  tUoae 
VhJIv^*  wliicli  Alexius  had  declared  saered  to  the  Eui[)erur'e  own  iktbou  and  that  of 
•ffftiJaf-dfa  tlie  Sebaatocrator,  whom  he  liad  estabiislied  as  next  in  rank  to  Ibe  bead  of  the 
empire.  Nieupliorus  Briennius,  who  wus  in  thi!  bloom  uf  yr.utii,  ri.-tami-d  all  the  marks 
of  that  manly  beanty  which  hud  ntitde  the  match  iicct'ii table  tu  Anna  Comncna  ;  wliilu 
jiulitieal  considorationn,  and  the  desire  uf  iittachtnF;  u  iKiwi^rlul  bouse  as  friendly  ndbertiiits 
of  the  throne,  reenmniendcMl  the  imioii  to  the  Eniiit-ror. 

^^'c  have  already  lihitcii  that  tlic  ivyol  bi'tile  liad,  though  in  no  grciLt  degree,  the  very 
doubtful  advantage  of  years.  Of  lier  literary  talents  we.  have  seen  tokens.  Yet  it  was 
not  believed  by  those  who  best  knuw,  that,  with  the  aiil  of  those  claim.')  to  re-ipecl,  Anna 
Comnena  was  successful  in  possessing  the  unlimited  attuehmi-nt  of  her  liandsome 
husband.  To  treat  her  with  iii)]iai-ctit  nt'gk-et,  liev  conne.vion  with  the  erown  rendered 
impossible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  Kici^jtliiirus's  lumily  was  too  great 
to  jienuit  his  being  dietated  to  even  by  the  Enijicrur  himself  He  was  [Mtsscfised  of 
tidents,  as  it  was  believed,  caleulated  both  for  war  and  jHact^  His  ad\  ice  was,  therefore^ 
listened  tu,  and  his  assistance  reijuired,  so  tliat  he  claimed  eoniplele  liberty  with  reH[>ect 
lu  iii»  own  tinK',  which  he  somelimcs  used  with  less  regular  attendance  uiHin  the  Teui|)lo 
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of  the  Muses,  than  the  goddess  of  the  place  thought  herself  entitled  to,  or  than  the 
Empress  Irene  was  disposed  to  exact  on  the  part  of  her  daughter.  The  good-humoured 
Alexius  obseired  a  sort  of  neutrality  in  this  matter,  and  kept  it  as  much  as  possible 
from  becoming  visible  to  the  public,  conscious  that  it  required  the  whole  united  strength 
of  his  family  to  maintain  his  place  in  so  agitated  an  empire. 

He  pressed  his  son-in-law's  hand,  as  Nicephorus,  passing  his  father-in-law's  seat,  bent 
his  knee  in  token  of  homage.  The  constrained  manner  of  the  Km])ress  indicated  a  more 
cold  reception  of  her  son-in-law,  while  the  fair  muse  herself  scarcely  deigncid  to  signify 
her  attention  to  his  arrival,  when  her  handsome  mate  assumed  the  vacant  seat  by  her 
side,  which  we  have  already  made  mention  of. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  during  which  the  imperial  son-in-law,  coldly  received 
when  he  expected  to  be  welcomed,  attempted  to  enter  into  some  light  conversation  with 
the  fair  slave  Astarte,  who  knelt  behind  her  mistress.  This  was  interrupted  by  the 
Princess  commanding  her  attendant  to  enclose  the  manuscript  within  its  appropriate 
casket,  and  convey  it  with  her  own  hands  to  the  cabinet  of  Apollo,  the  usual  scene  of  the 
Princess's  studies,  as  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  was  that  commonly  dedicated  to  her 
recitations. 

The  Emperor  himself  was  the  first  to  break  an  unpleasant  silence.  "  Fair  son-in-law," 
he  said,  "  though  it  now  wears  something  late  in  the  night,  you  will  do  yourself  wrong 
if  you  permit  our  Anna  to  send  away  that  volume,  with  which  this  company  have  been 
so  delectably  entertained  that  they  may  well  say,  that  the  desert  hath  produced  roses, 
and  the  barren  rocks  have  poured  forth  milk  and  honey,  so  agre(?able  is  the  narrative  of 
a  toilsome  and  dangerous  campaign,  in  the  language  of  our  daughter." 

"  llie  Caesar,"  said  the  Empress,  "  seems  to  have  little  taste  for  such  dainties  as  this 
family  can  produce.  He  hath  of  late  repeatedly  absented  himself  from  this  'J\'nij)le  of 
the  Muses,  and  found  doubtless  more  agreeable  conversation  and  amnsenrcnt  elsewliere.*' 
"  I  trust,  madam,"  said  Nicephorus,  "that  my  taste  may  vindicate  me  from  the 
charge  implied.  But  it  is  natural  that  our  sacred  father  should  be  most  delighted  with 
the  milk  and  honey  which  is  produced  for  his  own  special  u«^e." 

The  Princess  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  handsome  won)an  olfcnded  by  her  lover,  and 
feeling  the  offence,  yet  not  indisposed  to  a  reconeiliation. 

**  If,"  .she  said,  "  the  deeds  of  Nicephorus  Briennius  are  less  frequently  celebrated  in 

that  poor  roll  of  parchment  than  those  of  my  illustrious  father,  he  must  do  nie  the  justice 

to  remember  that  such  was  his  own  special  request ;  either  proee(;diiig  from  that  modesty 

which  is  justly  ascribed  to  him  as  serving  to  soften  and  adorn  his  other  attributes,  or 

because  he  with  justice  distrusts  his  wife's  power  to  compose  their  eulogium." 

I  "  We  will  then  summon  back  Astarte,"  said  the  Empress,  "  who  cannot  yet  have 

I         carried  her  offering  to  the  cabinet  of  Apollo." 

\  *•  With  your  imperial  pleasure,"   said  Nicephorus,    "  it  might  incense  the  Pythian 

god  were  a  deposit  to  be  recalled  of  which  he  alone  can  fitly  estimate  the  value.  I  came 
bither  to  speak  with  the  Emperor  upon  pressing  affairs  of  state,  and  not  to  hold  a 
literary  conversation  with  a  company  which  I  must  needs  say  is  something  of  a 
nuiJCellaneous  description,  since  1  behold  an  ordinary  life-guardsman  in  the  imperial 
circle." 

"By  the  rood,  son-in-law,"  said  Alexius,  "you  do  this  gallant  man  wrong.  He  is 
tbe  brother  of  that  brave  Anglo-Dane  who  s(H;ured  the  victory  at  Laodici'a  by  his 
valiant  conduct  and  death;  he  himself  is  that  Edmund  or  Edward— or  Hereward — to 
whom  we  are  ever  bound  for  .securing;  the  success  of  that  victorious  dav.  He  was  called 
into  our  presence,  son-in-law,  since  it  imports  that  you  should  know  so  much,  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  my  Follower,  Achilles  Tatius,  as  well  as  mine  own,  concerning  some 
tran?actions  of  the  day  of  which  we  had  become  in  some  degree  oblivious." 
"  Tndy,  imperial  sir,"  answered  Briennius,   **  I  grieve  that,  by  having  intruded  on 

r  2 
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such  important  researches,  I  may  have,  in  some  degree,  intercepted  a  portion  of  that 
light  whicli  is  to  illuminate  future  ages.  Methinks  that  in  a  battle-field,  fought  under 
your  imperial  guidance,  and  that  of  your  great  captains,  your  evidence  might  well 
supersede  the  testimony  of  such  a  man  as  this. — Let  me  know,"  he  added,  turning 
liaughtily  to  the  Varangian,  '*  what  particular  thou  canst  add,  that  is  unnoticed  in  the 
Princess's  narative  ?" 

The  Varangian  replied  instantly,  "  Only  tliat  when  we  made  a  halt  at  the  fountain, 
the  music  tliat  was  there  made  by  the  ladies  of  tiie  P^ui]K'ror's  household,  and  particuhirly 
by  th()se  two  whom  I  now  behold,  was  the  most  exquisite  that  ever  reached  my  ears," 

"  Hall  !  darest  thou  to  speak  so  audacious  an  (»pinion  ?"  exclaimed  Nicephorus;  "is  it 
for  such  as  thou  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  music  which  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  the  Em|wror  might  condescend  to  make,  was  intended  to  affonl  eitlier  matter  of 
pleasure  or  of  criticism  to  every  plebeian  barbarian  who  might  hear  them  ?  Begone  from 
this  plact*. !  nor  dare,  on  any  pretext,  again  to  appear  before  mine  eyes — under  allowance 
always  of  our  imperial  father's  pleasure." 

The  Varangian  bent  his  looks  upon  Achilles  Tatius,  as  the  person  from  whom  he  was 
to  take  his  orders  to  stay  or  withdraw.  But  the  Kmi)eror  himself  took  up  the  subject 
with  considerable  dignity. 

**  Son,"  he  said,  "  we  cannot  permit  this.  On  account  of  some  love  quarrdy  as  it 
would  seem,  betwixt  you  and  our  daughter,  you  allow  yourself  strangely  to  forget  our 
imperial  rank,  and  to  order  from  our  presence  those  whom  we  liave  pleased  to  call  to 
attend  us.  This  is  neither  right  nor  seemly,  nor  is  it  our  pleasure  that  this  same 
Ilereward — or  Edward— or  whatever  be  his  name — either  leave  us  at  this  present 
moment,  or  do  at  any  time  hereafter  regulate  himself  by  any  commands  save  our  own,  or 
those  of  our  Follower,  Achilles  Tatius.  And  now,  allowing  this  foolish  affair,  which  I 
think  was  blown  among  us  by  the  wind,  to  pass  as  it  came,  without  farther  notice,  we 
crave  to  know  the  grave  matters  of  state  which  brou;rlit  you  to  our  presence  at  so  late 
an  hour. — You  look  again  at  this  Varangian. — "Withhold  not  your  words,  I  pray  you, 
on  account  of  his  presence ;  for  he  stands  as  high  in  our  trust,  and  we  are  convinced 
with  as  good  re^ison,  as  any  counsellor  who  has  been  sworn  our  domestic  servant.** 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  returned  the  Emperor's  son-in-law,  who  saw  that  Alexius  was 
somewhat  moved,  and  knew  that  in  such  cases  it  was  neithtT  safe  nor  expedient  to  drive 
him  to  extremity.  "  Wiiat  I  have  to  say,"  continued  lie,  **must  so  soon  be  public  news, 
that  it  little  matters  who  hears  it ;  and  yet  the  "West,  so  full  of  strange  changes,  never 
sent  to  the  Eastern  half  of  the  globe  tidings  so  alarming  as  those  I  now  come  to  tell 
your  Imperial  Highness.  Europe,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  this  lady,  who  honoara 
me  by  calling  me  liusband,  seems  loosened  from  its  foundations  and  about  to  precipitate 
itself  ui>on  Asia" 

"  So  I  did  express  myself,"  said  the  Princc^ss  Anna  Comnena,  "and,  as  I  trust,  not  alto- 
gether unfurcibly,  when  we  first  heard  that  the  wild  iiupulst?  of  those  restless  barbarians 
of  Europe*  had  driven  a  tempest  as  of  a  th<iusand  nations  upon  our  western  frontier,  with 
the  extravagant  purpose,  as  they  pretended,  of  possessing  themselves  of  Syria,  and  the 
lioly  placcfS  there  marked  as  the  sepulehres  of  prophets,  the  martyrdom  of  saints,  and  the 
great  events  detailed  in  the  blessed  gospel.  But  that  storm,  by  all  accounts,  hath  hurst 
and  passed  away,  and  we  well  hoped  that  the  danger  had  grme  with  it.  Devoutly  shall 
we  sorrow  to  find  it  otherwise." 

"  And  othenvise  we  must  expect  to  find  it,"  said  her  husband.  "  It  is  very  true^  as 
reported  to  us,  that  a  huge  body  of  men  of  low  rank,  and  little  understanding,  assomed 
arms  at  the  instigation  of  a  mad  hermit,  and  took  the  road  from  Germany  to  Hungary, 
expecting  miracles  to  be  wrought  in  their  favour,  as  when  Israel  was  guided  through  the 
wilderness  by  a  pillar  of  flame  and  a  cloud.  But  no  showers  of  manna  or  of  quails 
relieved  their  necessities,  or  proclaimed  them  the  chosen  people  of  Grod.     No  waters 
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gushed  from  the  rock  for  their  refreshment.  They  were  enraged  at  their  sufferings,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  supplies  by  piUaging  the  country.  The  Hungarians,  and  other 
nations  on  our  western  frontiers,  Christians,  like  themselves,  did  not  hesitate  to  fall 
upon  this  disorderly  rabble ;  and  immense  piles  of  bones,  in  wild  passes  and  unfrequented 
deserts,  attest  the  calamitous  defeats  which  extirpated  these  unholy  pilgrims." 

"All  this,"  said  the  Emperor,  "we  knew  before; — ^but  what  new  evil  now  threatens, 
since  we  have  already  escaped  so  important  a  one?" 

"Knew  before?"  said  the  Prince  Nicephorus.  "  We  knew  nothing  of  our  real  danger 
before,  save  that  a  wild  herd  of  animals,  as  brutal  and  as  furious  as  wild  bulls,  threatened 
to  bend  their  way  to  a  pasture  for  which  they  had  formed  a  fancy,  and  deluged  the 
Grecian  empire,  and  its  vicinity,  in  their  passage,  expecting  that  Palestine,  with  its 
streams  of  milk  and  honey,  once  more  awaited  them,  as  God's  predestined  people.  But  so 
wild  and  disorderly  an  invasion  had  no  terrors  for  a  civilized  nation  like  the  Komans.  The 
brute  herd  was  terrified  by  our  Greek  fire;  it  was  snared  and  shot  down  by  the  wild 
nations  who,  while  they  pretend  to  independence,  cover  our  frontier  as  with  a  protecting 
fortification.  The  vile  multitude  has  been  consumed  even  by  the  very  quality  of  the 
provisions  thrown  in  their  way, — ^those  wise  means  of  resistance  which  were  at  once 
suggested  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  Emperor,  and  by  his  unfailing  policy.  Thus 
wisdom  has  played  its  part,  and  the  bark  over  which  the  tempest  had  poured  its  thunder, 
has  escaped,  notwithstanding  all  its  violence.  But  the  second  storm,  by  which  the  former 
is  so  closely  followed,  is  of  a  new  descent  of  these  "Western  nations,  more  formidable 
than  any  which  we  or  our  fathers  have  yet  seen.  This  consists  not  of  the  ignorant  or  of 
the  fanatical — not  of  the  base,  the  needy,  and  the  improvident.  Now, — all  that  wide 
Europe  possesses  of  what  is  wise  and  worthy,  brave  and  noble,  are  united  by  the  most 
religious  vows,  in  the  same  purpose." 

"  And  what  is  that  purpose?  Speak  plainly,"  said  Alexius.  "  The  destruction  of  our 
whole  Boman  empire,  and  the  blotting  out  the  very  name  of  its  chief  from  among  the 
princes  of  the  earth,  among  which  it  has  long  been  predominant,  can  alone  be  an  adequate 
motive  for  a  confederacy  such  as  thy  speech  infers." 

"No  such  design  is  avowed,"  said  Nicephorus;  "and  so  many  princes,  wise  men,  and 

statesmen  of  eminence,  aim,  it  is  pretended,  at  nothing  else  than  the  same  extravagant 

purpose  announced  by  the  brute  multitude  who  first  appeared  in  these  regions.     Here, 

most  gracious  Emperor,  is  a  scroll,  in  which  you  will  find  marked  down  a  list  of  the 

various  armies  which,  by  different  routes,  are  approaching  tlie  vi(rinity  <jf  the  empire. 

Behold,  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  called  from  his  dijrnity  llugli  the  Great,  has  set  sail  from 

the  shores  of  Italy.     Twenty  knights  have  already  announced  their  coming,  sheathed  in 

innoor  of  steel,  inlaid  with  gold,  bearing  this  proud  greeting:  — *  Let  the  Emperor  of 

Greece,  and  his  lieutenants,  understand  tliat  Hugo,  Earl  of  Vermandois,  is  approaching 

bis  territories.     He  is  brother  to  the  king  of  kings — The  King  of  France,*  namely — 

and  ia  attended  by  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility.     He  bears  the;  blessed  banner  of 

St.  Peter,  intrusted  to  his  victorious  care  by  the  holy  successor  of  the  ajiostle,  and  warns 

thee  of  all  this,  that  thou  mayst  provide  a  reception  suitable  to  his  rank.* " 

"Here  are  sounding  words,"  said  the  Emperor;  "  but  the  wind  which  whistles  loudest 

w  not  always  most  dangerous  to  the  vessel.     We  know  something  of  this  nation  of 

France,  and  have  heard  more.     They  are  as  petulant  at  least  as  they  are  valiant:  we  will 

flatter  their  vanity  till  we  get  time  and  opportunity  for  more  effectual  defence.     Tush  ! 

I        if  words  can  pay  debt,  there  is  no  fear  of  our  exchequer  becoming  insolvent. — What 

f        follows  here,  Nicephorus?  A  list,  I  suppose,  of  the  followers  of  this  great  count?" 

"My  liege,  no!"  answered    Nic(»phorus    Briennins;  "so  many  independent  chiefs, 
Myour  Imperial  Highness  sees  in  that  memorial,  so  many  independent  European  armies 

*  Dutugd  pouM  out  a  whole  ocean  of  .n.t'ujriilos  to  >how  ili.it  liu-  Ki.i,',  "I  l'r«n<i' «.».-,  in  tliw>c  days  styled /Jfx,  by 
»ay '>f  eminence.  S*.f  his  noted  on  tlio  AU-xiad.  Anna  Comncna  in  htr  his>tory  makes  UuKh  of  Vermamloiii  aMume  to 
tcriMlf  the  UclM  which  could  only,  in  tho  most  onthusiutic  Frenchman's  opinion,  have  hccn  claimed  by  his  elder  brotlier, 
^•t  nignin^  monarch. 
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arc  advancing  by  difftTcnt  routes  towards  the  East,  and  announce  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  from  the  infidels  as  their  common  object." 

"  A  dreadful  enumuration,"  said  the  Emi>eror,  as  he  perused  the  list;  "yet  so  far 
happy,  that  its  very  length  assures  us  of  the  impossibility  that  so  many  princes  can  be 
seriously  and  consistently  united  in  so  wild  a  project.  Thus  already  my  eyes  catch  the 
well-known  name  of  an  old  friend,  our  enemy— for  such  are  the  alternate  chances  of 
peace  and  war — Bohemond  of  Antiooh.  Is  not  he  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Robert  of 
Apulia,  so  renowned  among  his  countrymen,  who  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  grand 
duke  from  a  ftjimjile  cavalier,  and  became  sovereign  of  those  of  his  warlike  nation,  both 
in  Sicily  and  Italy?  Did  not  the  standards  of  the  German  Emperor,  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  nay,  our  own  imperial  banners,  give  way  before  him;  until,  equally  a  wily 
statesman  and  a  brave  warrior,  he  became  the  terror  of  Europe,  from  being  a  knight 
whose  Norman  cjistle  would  have  been  easily  garrisoned  by  six  cross-bows,  and  as  many 
lances?  It  is  a  dreadful  family,  a  race  of  craft  as  well  as  power.  But  Bohemond,  the 
son  of  old  Robert,  will  follow  his  father's  politics.  He  may  talk  of  Palestine  and  of  the 
interests  of  Christendom,  but  if  I  can  make  his  interests  the  same  with  mine,  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  guided  by  any  otlu*r  object.  So  then,  with  the  knowledge  I  already  possess 
of  his  wishes  and  projects,  it  may  chance  that  Heaven  sends  us  an  ally  in  the  guise  of 
an  enemy. — AVhom  have  we  next?  Godfrey*  Duke  of  Bouillon — ^leading,  I  see,  a  most 
formidable  band  from  the  banks  of  a  huge  river  called  the  Rhine.  What  is  this  person's 
character?  " 

"As  we  hear,"  replied  Nicephorus,  '*this  Godfrey  is  one  of  the  wisest,  noblest,  and 
bravest  of  the  leaders  who  have  thus  strangely  put  themselves  in  motion;  and  among  a 
list  of  independent  princes,  as  many  in  number  as  those  who  assembled  for  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  followed,  most  of  them,  by  subjects  ten  times  more  numerous,  this  Godfrey 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Agamemnon.  The  princes  and  counts  esteem  him,  because  he 
is  the  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  whom  they  fantastically  call  Knights,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  good  faith  and  generosity  which  he  practises  in  all  his  transactions.  The 
clergy  give  him  credit  for  the  highest  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  a  correspond- 
ing respect  for  the  Church  and  its  dignitaries.  Justice,  liberality,  and  frankness,  have 
equally  attached  to  this  Godfrey  the  lower  class  of  the  people.  Ilis  general  attention  to 
moral  obligations  is  a  pledge  to  them  that  his  religion  is  real;  and,  gifted  with  so  much 
that  is  excellent,  he  is  already,  altliough  inferior  in  rank,  birth,  and  power  to  many  chiefs 
of  the  crusade,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  its  principal  leaders." 

"  Pity,"  said  the  Emperor,  **  that  a  character  sucli  as  you  describe  this  Prince  to  be, 
should  be  under  the  dominion  of  a  fanaticism  scarce  worthy  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  or  the 
clownish  multitude  which  he  led,  or  of  the  very  ass  w^hich  he  rode  upon!  which  I  am 
apt  to  think  the  wisest  of  the  first  multitude  whom  we  beheld,  seeing  that  it  ran  away 
towards  Europe  as  soon  as  water  and  barhy  became  scarce." 

"  Might  I  be  pernntted  here  to  speak,  and  yet  live,"  said  Agelastes,  "  I  would  remark 
that  the  Patriarch  himself  made  a  similar  retreat  so  soon  as  blows  became  plenty  and 
food  scarce." 

"  Thou  hast  hit  it,  Agelastes,"  said  the  Emperor;  "but  the  question  now  is,  whether 
an  honourable  and  important  principality  could  not  be  formed  out  of  part  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Ixjsser  Asia,  now  laid  waste  by  the  Turks.  Such  a  principality,  methinks,  with 
its  various  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  industrious  inhabitants,  and  a  healthy  atmosphere, 
were  well  worth  the  morasses  of  Bouillon.  It  might  be  held  as  a  deiKjndence  upon  the 
sacred  Roman  empire,  and  garrisoned,  as  it  were,  by  Godfrey  and  his  victorious  Franks, 
would  be  a  bulwark  on  that  point  to  our  just  and  sacred  person.  Hal  most  holy 
Patriarch,  would  not  such  a  prospect  shake  the  most  devout  Crusader's  attachment  to  the 
burning  sands  of  Palestine?" 

*  Oocirrcy  of  Bmiiilon,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine—the  gre.it  Cn]>tain  of  the  first  Crusade,  afterwards  King  of  Jenuatom. 
See  Gibbon, — or  Milli,  pnuim. 
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"Especially,"  answered  the  Patriarch,  "if  the  prince  for  whom  such  a  rich  theme'^ 
was  changed  into  a  feudal  appanage,  should  be  previously  converted  to  the  only  true  faith, 
as  your  Imperial  Highness  undoubtedly  means." 

"  Certainly — most  unquestionably,"  answered  the  Emperor,  with  a  due  affectation  of 
gravity,  notwithstanding  he  was  internally  conscious  how  often  he  bad  been  compelled, 
by  state  necessities,  to  admit,  not  only  Latin  Christians,  but  Aranicheans,  and  other 
heretics,  nay,  Mahomedan  barbarians,  into  the  number  of  his  subjects,  and  that  without 
experiencing  opposition  from  the  scruples  of  the  Patriarch.  "  Here  I  find,"  continued 
the  Emperor,  "such  a  numerous  list  of  princes  and  principalities  in  the  act  of 
approaching  our  boundaries,  as  might  well  rival  the  armies  of  old,  who  were  said  to  have 
drunk  up  rivers,  exhausted  realms,  and  trode  down  forests,  in  their  wasteful  advance." 
As  he  pronounced  these  words,  a  shade  of  paleness  came  over  the  Imperial  brow,  similar 
to  that  which  had  already  clothed  in  sadness  most  of  his  counsellors. 

"  This  war  of  nations,"  said  Nicephorus,  "  has  also  circumstances  distinguishing  it 
from  every  other,  save  that  which  his  Imperial  Highness  hath  waged  in  former  times 
against  those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Franks.  We  must  go  forth  against  a 
people  to  whom  the  strife  of  combat  is  as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils;  who,  rather 
than  not  be  engaged  in  war,  will  do  battle  with  their  nearest  neighbours,  and 
challenge  each  other  to  mortal  fight,  as  much  in  sport  as  we  would  defy  a  comrade  to  a 
chariot  race.  They  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  armour  of  steel,  defending  them 
from  blows  of  the  lance  and  sword,  and  which  the  uncommon  strength  of  their  horses 
renders  them  able  to  support,  though  one  of  ours  could  as  well  bear  Mount  Olympus 
upon  his  loins.  Their  foot-ranks  carry  a  missile  weapon  unknown  to  us,  termed  an  arblast, 
or  cross-bow.  It  is  not  drawn  with  the  right  hand,  like  the  bow  of  other  nations,  but  by 
placing  the  feet  upon  the  weapon  itself,  and  pulling  with  the  whole  force  of  the  body; 
and  it  despatches  arrows  called  bolts,  of  hard  wood  pointed  with  iron,  which  the  strength 
of  the  bow  can  send  through  the  strongest  breastplates,  and  even  through  stone  walls, 
where  not  of  uncommon  thickness." 

"Enough,"  said   the   Emperor;  "we   have   seen  with  our  own  eyes   the  lances  of 

Prankish  knights,  and  the  cross-bows  of  their  infantry.     If  Heaven  has  allotted  them  a 

degree  of  bravery,  which  to  other  nations  seems  wcllnigh  preternatural,  the  Divine  will 

has  given  to  the  Greek  councils  that  wisdom  which  it  hath  refused  to  barbarians;  the  art 

of  achieving  conquest  by  wisdom  rath(T  than  brute  forced-obtaining  by  our  skill  in 

treaty  advantages  which  victory  itself  could  not  have  procured.     If  we  have  not  the  use 

of  that  dreadful  weapon,  which  our  son-in-law  terms  the  cross-bow.  Heaven,  in  its 

favour,  has  concealed  from  these  western  barbarians  tlie  composition  and  use  of  tlie  Greek 

fire — well  so  called,  since  by  Grecian  hands  alone  it  is  prepared,  and  by  such  only  can 

iti  lightnings  be  darted  upon  the  astonished  foe."     The  Emperor  paused,  and  looked 

around  him;  and  although   the  faces  of  his  counsellors  still  looked  blank,  he  boldly 

proceeded: — "  But  to  return  yet  again  to  this  black  scroll,  containing  the  names  of  those 

nations  who  approach  our  frontier,  here  occur  more  than  one  with  which,  metliinks,  old 

memory  should  make  us  familiar,  though  our  recollections  are  distant  and  confused.     It 

Incomes  us  to  know  who  these  men  are,  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  those  feuds  and 

quarrels  among  them,  which,  being  blown  into  life,  may  happily  divert  them  from  the 

prosecution  of  this  extraordinary  attempt  in  which  they  are  now  united.     Here  is,  for 

example,  one  Robert,  styled  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  commands  a  goodly  band  of  counts, 

with  which  title  we  are  but  too  well  acquainted;  of  earl%  a  word  totally  strange  to  us, 

l>ut  apparently   some   barbaric    title   of  honour;  and    of   kniglits   whose   names    are 

compounded,  as  we  think,  chiefly  of  the  French  language,  but  also  of  another  jargon, 

which  we  are  not  ourselves  competent  to  understand.     To  you,  most  reverend  and  most 

learned  Patriarch,  we  may  fittest  apply  for  information  on  this  subject." 

'•The  duties  of  my  station,"  replied  the  patriarch  Zosimus,  *^have  withheld  my  riper 

•  The  pr(»vincos  were  pallr<l  Tirr.MKs. 
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"  It  ia  but  too  true,"  answered  the  Vnrangian. 

"  They  arc,  thtn,  a  brave  and  wnrlikt'  people  ?" — sdid  AlcxiiiH. 

"  It  would  be  base  and  false  to  nay  otherwise  of  an  eniMny,"  said  Ilereward.  "  Wrong 
have  thej  done  mc,  and  a  wrong  never  to  be  atoned ;  but  to  speak  falselinod  of  them 
were  but  a  woman's  vengeance.  Mortal  enemies  as  they  are  to  me,  and  mingling  with 
all  tn;  recollections  as  that  which  is  hateful  and  odious,  yet  were  tlie  troops  of  Europe 
muatercd,  as  it  seems  they  are  likely  to  be,  no  nation  or  tribe  dared  in  gallantry  claim  the 
advance  of  the  haughty  Norman," 

"  And  this  Duke  Itobert,  who  is  he?" 

"  That,"  answered  the  Varangian,  "  I  cannot  so  well  explain.  lie  is  the  son — the 
eldest  son,  as  men  say,  of  the  tyrant  William,  who  subdued  England  when  I  hardly 
existed,  or  was  a  cbiid  in  the  eradlc.  That  William,  the  victor  of  Hitstings,  is  now  dead, 
ne  ore  assured  by  concurritig  testimony  ;  but  while  it  seems  his  eldest  son  Duke  Robert 
has  become  liis  lieir  to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  Borne  oilier  of  his  children  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  acquire  the  throne  of  England, — unless,  indeed,  like  the  petty  farm  of 
some  obscure  yeoman,  the  fmr  kingdom  bas  been  divided  among  the  tyrant's  issue." 

"  Concerning  this,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  we  have  heard  something,  which  we  shall  try 
to  reconcile  with  the  soldier's  narrative  at  leisure,  holding  the  words  of  this  honest 
Varangian  as  positive  proof,  in  wbataoever  lie  avers  from  his  own  knowledge. — And 
now,  my  grave  and  worthy  counsellors,  we  must  close  this  evening's  service  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses,  this  distressing  news,  brought  us  by  our  dearest  son-in-law  the 
Cicsar,  having  induced  us  to  prolong  our  worship  of  these  learned  goddesses,  deeper  into 
the  night  than  is  consistent  with  the  health  of  our  beloved  wife  and  daughter ;  while  to 
ourselves,  this  intelligence  brings  subject  for  grave  deliberation." 

The  courtiers  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  forming  the  most  ingenioas  prayers,  that 
all  evil  consequences  should  be  averted  which  could  attend  this  excessive  vigilance. 

Nieepborus  and  his  fair  bride  spoke  together  as  a  pair  equally  desirous  to  close  an 
accidental  breach  between  them.     "  Some  things  thou  hast  said,  my  Cajsar,"  observed 
the  lady,  "  in  detailing  this  dreadful  intulligenee,  as  elegantly  turnetl  as  if  the  nine 
goddesses,  to  whom  this  temple  is  dedicated,  had  lent  each  her  aid  to  the  sense  and    ' 
expression," 

"  I  need  none  of  their  assistance,"  answered  Nicephorus,  "  since  I  possess  a  mnse  of 
my  own,  in  whose  genins  are  included  all  those  attributes  which  the  heathens  vainly 
ascribed  to  the  nine  deities  of  Parnassus  !" 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  fair  historian,  retiring  by  the  assistnnee  of  her  husband's  arm  ; 
"  but  if  you  will  load  your  wife  with  praises  fur  Ijeyond  her  merits,  you  must  lend  her 
your  arm  to  support  her  under  the  weighty  burden  you  have  been  pleased  to  impose," 
The  council  ported  when  the  imperial  persons  )iad  retired,  and  most  of  them  sought  to 
indemnify  them-jches  m  more  free  though  less  dignified  circles,  fiw  the  constraint  which 
they  hod  praeUsed  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses, 


4ffj3Hpt«r  tlji  ^hl% 
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1  clo?!^  by  Ins  shoiililcr,  mi'lln' 
^■'■"  from  till-  tlispemiij;iis;sL'mli!y  silently  anrl  iiliuost  invisibly,  ns  sii.iw  is  ilissulvoil 
H^  fi'oni  IN  Aljiiiie  alwHfcs  na  the  duyj*  brctmio-  nfrv,  ftoninl.  No  lonlly  Mop,  nr 
'  i-lnsli  of  armour  bi^lokcnwl  the  rttix-iit  of  thi^  mililiiry  persona.  'I'lii!  vi'ry  iiloa 
liliht  necesMly  of  guanls  wii3  not  oMt'ntatiously  bron^lit  fiirwnril,  bernuso,  so  near  tlio 
[TOcncp  of  the  Emp<Tiir,  the  emanation  snp]w>si'il  to  (lit  anmnil  tliat  divitiity  of  earthly 
Wn-ijin?,  limi  cmlit  for  rcnilcTing  it  impassive  nn.l  iinassaiblile.  Thns  tin-  obk-st  and 
Kwr  skilful  ronrti<T3,  amoii<;  whom  our  rricnil  Afti-hisle?  \V!\n  not  to  be  forfrotten,  wfru 
"f  opinion,  that,  althoiifrli  tliG  Kmperor  empbtyeil  tJio  uiinistiy  of  tin:  Varanf;ians  ami 
(tlKT  ^nrds,  it  was  rntlicr  for  f<)rni's  sake,  tlinii  from  any  ilaugcr  of  tlic  com  miss  ion  of 
»mmu  of  a  kiml  so  heinous,  that  it  was  the  fashion  to  nccomit  it  ahnost  imjHissiblc. 
Aii.1  this  (loctritie,  of  the  rans  occurrence  of  sui'U  a  crime,  was  re|ieatccl  from  ni<inlh  to 
HHith  in  those  very  chambers,  where  it  hml  oftiner  than  once  been  ]M;riieti'alcil,  ami 
"onietimes  by  the  very  persons  who  monthly  laiJ  sehemes  for  enri-yin":  soine  dark 
nnspirany  against  the  n^ij^ning  Emperor  into  posifive  execution. 

At  length  the  captain  of  the  life-£;iianlsmen,  and  Ids  fiiithfiil  attendant,  found 
'lumw-lTin  on  the  outside  of  the  lllar(iuemal  Palaee,  The  pa!isnprc  whii-h  Achilli's  found 
1-a  iWir  exit,  was  elosed  by  a  postern  which  a  sinphf  Varanorinn  shut  behiml  tJicm, 
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drawing,  at  the  same  time,  bolt  and  bar  with  an  ill-omened  and  jarring  sound.  Looking 
back  at  the  mass  of  turrets,  battlements,  and  spires,  out  of  which  they  had  at  length 
emerged,  Hereward  could  not  but  feel  his  heart  lighten  to  find  himself  once  more  under 
the  deep  blue  of  a  Grecian  heaven,  where  the  planets  were  burning  with  unusual  lustre. 
He  sighed  and  rubbed  his  hands  with  pleasure,  like  a  man  newly  restored  to  liberty. 
He  even  spoke  to  his  leader,  contrary  to  his  custom  unless  addressed : — "  Methinks  the 
air  of  yonder  halls,  valorous  Captain,  carries  with  it  a  perfume,  which,  though  it  may 
be  well  termed  sweet,  is  so  suffocating,  as  to  be  more  suitable  to  sepulchrous  chambers, 
than  to  the  dwellings  of  men.     Happy  I  am  that  I  am  free,  as  I  trust,  from  its  influences." 

"  Be  happy,  then,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  "  since  thy  vile,  cloddish  spirit  feels 
suflbcation  rather  than  refreshment  in  gales,  which,  instead  of  causing  deaths  might 
recall  the  dead  themselves  to  life.  Yet  this  I  will  say  for  thee,  Hereward,  that,  bom  a 
barbarian,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  a  savage's  desires  and  pleasures,  and  having  no 
idea  of  life,  save  what  thou  derivest  from  such  vile  and  base  connexions,  thou  art, 
nevertheless,  designed  by  nature  for  better  things,  and  hast  this  day  sustained  a  trial,  in 
which,  I  fear  me,  not  even  one  of  mine  own  noble  corps,  frozen  as  they  are  into  lumps  of 
unfoshioned  barbarity,  could  have  equalled  thy  bearing.  And  speak  now  in  true  faith, 
hast  not  thou  been  rewarded?" 

"  That  will  I  never  deny,"  said  the  Varangian.  "  The  pleasure  of  knowing,  twenty- 
four  hours  perhaps  before  my  comrades,  that  the  Normans  are  coming  hither  to  afford 
us  a  full  revenge  of  the  bloody  day  of  Hastings,  is  a  lordly  recompense,  for  the  task  of 
spending  some  hours  in  hearing  the  lengthened  chat  of  a  lady,  who  has  written  about 
she  knows  not  what,  and  the  flattering  commentaries  of  the  bystanders,  who  pretended 
to  give  her  an  account  of  what  they  did  not  themselves  stop  to  witness." 

"  Hereward,  my  good  youth,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  "  thou  ravest,  and  I  think  I  should 
do  well  to  place  thee  under  the  custody  of  some  person  of  skill.  Too  much  hardihood, 
my  valiant  soldier,  is  in  soberness  allied  to  overdaring.  It  was  only  natural  that  thou 
shouldst  feel  a  becoming  pride  in  thy  late  position ;  yat^  let  it  but  taint  thee  with  vanity, 
and  the  effect  will  be  little  short  of  madness.  Why,  thou  hast  looked  boldly  in  the  face 
of  a  Princess  born  in  the  purple,  before  whom  my  own  eyes,  though  well  used  to  such 
spectacles,  are  never  raised  beyond  the  foldings  of  her  veil." 

"  So  be  it  in  the  name  of  Htiavcn ! "  replied  Hereward.  **  Nevertheless,  handsome 
faces  were  made  to  look  upon,  and  the  eyes  of  young  men  to  see  w^ithal." 

"  If  such  be  their  final  end,"  said  Achilles,  "  never  did  thine,  I  will  freely  suppose, 
find  a  richer  apology  for  the  somewhat  overbold  license  which  thou  tookest  in  thy  gase 
upon  the  Princess  this  evening." 

"  Good  leader,  or  Follower,  whichever  is  your  favourite  title,"  said  the  Anglo-Briton, 
*^  drive  not  to  extremity  a  plain  man,  who  desires  to  hold  his  duty  in  all  honour  to  the 
imperial  family.  The  Princess,  wife  of  the  Caisar,  and  born,  you  tell  me,  of  a  purple 
colour,  has  now  inherited,  notwithstanding,  the  features  of  a  most  lovely  woman.  She 
hath  composed  a  history,  of  which  I  presume  not  to  form  a  judgment,  since  I  cannot 
understand  it ;  she  sings  like  an  angel ;  and  to  conclude,  after  the  fashion  of  the  knights 
of  this  day — ^thougli  I  deal  not  ordinarily  with  their  language — ^I  would  say  cheerfully, 
that  I  am  ready  to  place  myself  in  lists  against  any  one  whomsoever,  who  dares  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  the  imperial  Anna  Comnena*s  person,  or  from  the  virtues  of  her  mind. 
Having  said  this,  my  noble  captain,  we  have  said  all  that  it  is  competent  for  you  to 
inquire  into,  or  for  me  to  answer.  That  there  are  handsomer  women  than  the  Princess, 
is  unquestionable ;  and  I  question  it  the  less,  that  I  have  myself  seen  a  person  whom  I 
think  far  her  superior ;  and  with  that  let  us  close  the  dialogue." 

"  Thy  beauty,  thou  unparalleled  fool,"  said  Achilles,  "  must,  I  ween,  be  the  daughter 
of  the  large-bodied  northern  boor,  living  next  d<jor  to  him  upon  whose  farm  was 
brought  up  the  person  of  an  WiS,  cur&t  with  such  iutoleniblc  want  of  judgment." 
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"  You  may  say  your  pleasure,  captain,"  replied  Hereward ;  "  because  it  is  the  safer 
for  us  both  that  thou  canst  not  on  such  a  topic  either  offend  me,  who  Iiold  thy  judgment 
as  light  as  thou  canst  esteem  mine,  or  speak  any  derogation  of  a  person  whom  you  never 
saw,  but  whom,  if  you  had  seen,  perchance  I  might  not  so  patiently  have  brooked  any 
reflections  upon,  even  at  the  hands  of  a  military  superior." 

Achilles  Tatius  had  a  good  deal  of  the  penetration  necessary  for  one  in  his  situation. 
He  never  provoked  to  extremity  the  daring  spirits  whom  he  conmianded,  and  never  used 
any  freedom  with  them  beyond  the  extent  that  he  knew  their  patience  could  bear. 
Hereward  was  a  favourite  soldier,  and  had,  in  that  respect  at  least,  a  sincere  liking  and 
r^ard  for  his  commander:  when,  therefore,  the  Follower,  instead  of  resenting  his 
petulance,  good-humouredly  apologized  for  having  hurt  his  feelings,  the  momentary 
displeasure  between  them  was  at  an  end ;  the  officer  at  once  reassumed  his  superiority, 
and  the  soldier  sunk  back  with  a  deep  sigh,  given  to  some  period  which  was  long  past, 
into  his  wonted  silence  and  reserve.  Indeed  the  Follower  had  another  and  further  design 
upon  Hereward,  of  which  he  was  as  yet  unwilling  to  do  more  than  give  a  distant  hint. 
After  a  long  pause,  during  which  they  approached  the  barracks,  a  gloomy  fortified 
building  constructed  for  the  residence  of  their  corps,  the  captain  motioned  his  soldier  to 
draw  close  up  to  his  side,  and  proceeded  to  ask  him,  in  a  confidential  tone — "  Hereward, 
my  friend,  although  it  is  scarce  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  family 
thou  shouldst  mark  any  one  who  did  not  partake  of  their  blood,  or  rather,  as  Homer  has 
it,  who  did  not  participate  of  the  divine  ?Wior,  which,  in  their  sacred  persons,  supplies 
the  place  of  that  vulgar  fluid ;  yet,  during  so  long  an  audience,  thou  mightst  possibly, 
from  his  uncourtly  person  and  attire,  have  distinguished  Agelastes,  whom  we  courtiers 
call  the  Elephant,  from  his  strict  observation  of  the  rule  which  forbids  any  one  to  sit 
down  or  re^t  in  the  Imperial  presence?" 

"  I  think,"  replied  the  soldier,  '*  I  marked  the  man  you  mean ;  his  age  was  some 
seventy  and  upwards, — a  big  burly  person ; — and  the  baldness  which  reached  to  the  top 
of  his  head  was  well  atoned  for  by  a  white  beard  of  prodigious  size,  which  descended  in 
waving  curls  over  his  breast,  and  reached  to  the  towel  with  which  his  loins  were  girded, 
instea<l  of  the  silken  sash  used  by  otlier  i)ersons  of  rank." 

"  Most  accurately  marked,  my  Varangian,"  said  the  officer.     "  What  else  didst  thou 
iwte  about  this  person  ?" 

**  His  cloak  was  in  its  texture  as  coarse  as  that  of  the  meanest  of  tlie  people^  but  it 
was  strictly  clean,  as  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  wearer  to  exhibit  poverty,  or 
carelessness  and  contempt  of  dress,  avoiding,  at  the  same  time,  every  particular  which 
implied  anything  negligent,  sordid,  or  disgusting." 

"  By  St.  Sophia !"  said  the  officer,  "  thou  astonishest  me  !  The  Proi)het  Balaam  was 
not  more  surprised  when  his  ass  turned  round  lier  head  and  spoke  to  him  ! — And  what 
ebe  didst  thou  note  concerning  this  man  ?  I  see  those  who  meet  thee  must  beware  of 
thy  observation,  as  well  as  of  thy  battle-axe." 

"If  it  please  your  Valour,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  we  English  have  (?yes  as  well  as 
bands;  but  it  is  only  when  discharging  our  duty  tliat  we  i)ermit  our  tongues  to  dwell  on 
what  we  have  observed.  I  noted  but  litth*  of  tliis  man's  conversation,  but  from  wliat  I 
beard,  it  seemed  he  was  not  unwilling  to  play  what  we  call  the  jester,  or  jack-pudding, 
in  the  conversation,  a  character  which,  considering  the  man's  age  and  physiognomy,  is 
not,  I  should  be  tempted  to  say,  natural,  but  assumed  for  some  purpose  of  dcci)cr  import." 
"  Hereward,"  answered  his  officer,  "  thou  hast  spoken  like  an  angel  sent  down  to 
examine  men's  bosoms :  that  man,  Agelastes,  is  a  contrmliction,  such  as  earth  has  seldom 
witnessed.  Possessing  all  that  wisdom  which  in  former  times  united  the  sages  of  tliis 
nation  with  the  gods  themselves,  Agelastes  has  the  same  cunning  as  the  elder  Brutus, 
who  disguised  his  talents  under  the  semblance  of  an  idle  jester.  He  appears  to  seek  no 
office — ^he  desires  no  consideration  -he  pays  suit  at  court  only  when  positively  required 
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to  do  HO  I  7<!t  what  ehall  I  say,  my  eoldier,  conccniiDg  tho  cause  of  an  infiuence  gained 
witliuut  apparent  effort,  and  extending  almost  into  tlie  very  tlioughta  of  men,  who  appear 
to  act  as  he  vould  desire,  without  liis  solieiting  them  to  that  purpose?  Men  say  strange 
thiugs  concerning  the  extent  of  liis  communications  with  other  beings,  whom  our  fathers 
wor8hipi>ed  witli  prayer  and  sacrifice.  I  am  determined,  however,  to  know  the  road  by 
which  lie  climbs  ea  high  nnd  e<o  cnsily  towards  the  point  to  which  all  men  aspire  at  court, 
and  it  wiil  go  hiird  but  lie  shall  either  share  his  ladder  with  me,  or  I  will  strike  its 
support  from  under  him.  Thee,  Ilereward,  I  have  chosen  to  assist  me  in  this  matter, 
as  the  knights  among  these  Prankish  infidels  select,  when  going  upon  an  adventure,  a 
sturdy  squire,  or  inferior  attendant,  to  share  the  dangers  and  the  recompense ;  and  this 
I  aiu  moved  to,  as  much  by  the  shrewdness  thou  liast  this  night  manifested,  as  by  the 
courage  which  thou  mnynt  boast,  in  comniim  with,  or  rather  beyond,  thy  companions." 

"  I  am  obliged,  and  I  thank  yonr  Valour,"  replied  the  Varangian,  more  coldly  perhaps 
than  bis  ofiicer  exjiected ;  "  I  am  ready,  as  is  my  duty,  to  serre  you  in  anything 
consistent  with  God  and  the  Emperor's  elaims  upon  my  service.  I  would  only  aay,  thst, 
as  a  swum  inferior  soldier,  1  will  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  empire  and, 
as  a  sincere  though  ignorant  Christian,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gods  of  tlie 
heathens,  save  to  defy  them  in  the  name  and  strength  of  the  holy  saints." 

"  Idiot !"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  "  dost  thou  think  that  I,  already  possessed  of  one  of 
the  first  dignities  of  the  empire,  could  meditate  anything  contrary  to  tho  interests  of 
Alexius  Comnenus  ?  or,  what  would  be  scarce  more  atrocious,  that  I,  the  chosen  friend 
and  ally  of  the  reverend  Patriarcli  Zo?imus,  should  meddle  with  anything  bearing  a 
relation,  however  remote,  to  lieresy  or  idolatry?" 

"  Ti-uly,"  answered  the  Varangian,  "  no  one  would  be  more  surprised  or  grieved  than 
I  should ;  but  when  we  wiilk  in  a  labyrinth,  we  must  assume  and  oimounce  that  we  have 
a  steady  and  forward  purpose,  whieli  is  one  mode  at  least  of  keeping  a  straight  patli. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  ho  many  ways  of  saying  the  some  thing,  that  one  can 
hardly  know  at  last  what  is  their  real  meaning.  'We  English,  on  the  other  band,  can 
only  express  ourselves  in  one  set  of  words,  but  it  is  one  out  of  which  all  the  ingenuity 
of  the  world  could  not  extract  a  double  meaning." 

"  Tis  well,"  said  his  ollicor,  "  t"-mom)w  we  will  talk  more  of  this,  for  which  purpose 
thou  wilt  come  to  mj-  quarters  a  little  after  sunset  And,  hark  thee,  to-morrow,  while 
tlie  Bun  is  in  heaven,  shall  be  thine  own,  either  to  sport  thysell'  or  to  repose.  Employ 
thy  time  in  the  latter,  by  my  advice,  since  to-morrow  night,  like  the  present,  may  find 
us  both  watchers." 

So  saying,  they  entered  the  barracks,  where  they  parted  company — the  commander  of 
the  lite-guards  taking  his  way  to  a  splendid  set  of  apartments  which  belonged  to  him  in 
that  capacity,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  seeking  his  more  bumble  accommodations  as  a 
subaltern  officer  of  the  same  corjts. 


QsijptCT  tt)t  gtbtnttl. 


I'miuiii:  II  Ell  .VI 


jfe^'  AKLY  on  tlio  morning  of  tliu  diiy  following  that  wliicli  wv.  liiivc  eomnicinoratcil, 
nLj^,"^  tLu  Iniporial  Council  was  assembled,  wliiTi'  the  iiuiiiltLT  uf  geniTul  oilici'M 
^^^'  witli  sounding  titK's,  disguised  uikUt  a  tliiii  veil  tliu  real  weakness  of  tlie 
►^^l'-  Grt-eian  euipire.  The  eomnianders  were  numerous  iiml  the  distinctions  of 
■brir  rank  minuti.',  but  the  soldiers  wen;  very  few  in  eoi"|mris(iii. 

Tilt-  uHiccii  formerly  filled  by  jirefecl;^.  prn'tors,  and  i[UL'»toi's,  were  now  held  by  persons 
■i«  Lad  gradually  risen  into  the  authcnily  cjf  those  ollici-rs,  ami  who,  though  di'signated 
film  their  domcdtic  dutii'S  about  the  Emperor,  yet,  fi-om  tliiit  very  eirenmstaiice, 
Pi«e»ied  what,  in  that  despotic  court,  was  the  most  elVectnnl  source  of  power.     A  long 

of  officers  entered  tlie  great  ball  of  the  Castle  of  l!hu'i[nernal,  and  proceeded  so 
l«  together  as  their  different  grades  admitted,  while  in  eaeh  ehamber  through  which 
^j  passed  in  anccession,  a  certain  number  of  the  train  whose  rank  permitted  them  to 
*Iv»nce  no  farther,  remained  behind  the  others.     Thus,  wheii  the  interior  cabinet  ol" 

Dte  was  gained,  which  wafl  not  until  their  pa.^aage  tlirongh  ten  anterwuns,  tivc; 

ns  only  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  tlie  Emperor  in  this  innermost  and 
>wi  >acn:d  recess  of  royalty,  decorated  by  all  the  njilendour  of  the  period. 

Till'  KLj)j>eror  Alexius  »at  Eijion  a  stalely  tlironc,  rich  with  barbaric  gems  uiid  gold 
»"1  Hiiik'-d  on  cither  haml,  in  iinitatiim  probably  of  Solomon's  magniticenco,  with  the 
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form  of  a  couchant  lion  in  the  same  precious  metal.  Not  to  dwell  upon  other  marks  of 
splendour,  a  tree  wliose  trunk  seemed  also  of  gold,  shot  up  behind  the  throne,  which  it . 
overcanopied  with  its  branche-s.  Amid  the  boughs  were  birds  of  various  kinds  curiously 
wrought  and  enamelled,  and  fruit  composed  of  precious  stones  seemed  to  glisten  among 
the  leaves.  Five  oHicers  alone,  the  highest  in  the  state,  had  the  privilege  of  entering 
this  sacred  re<;ess  when  the  Emperor  held  council.  These  were — ^the  Grand  Domestic, 
who  might  be  termed  of  rank  with  a  modern  prime  minister — ^the  Logothete*  or 
chancellor — the  Protospathaire,  or  commander  of  the  guards,  already  mentioned — the 
Acolyte,  or  Follower,  and  leader  of  the  Varangians — and  the  Patriarch. 

The  doors  of  this  secret  u])artment,  and  the  adjacent  antechamber,  were  guarded  by 
six  deformed  Nubian  slaves,  whose  writhen  and  withered  countenances  formed  a  hideous 
contrast  with  their  snow-white  dresses  and  splendid  ei|uipment.  Thej  were  mutes,  t 
species  of  wretches  borrowed  from  the  despotism  of  the  East,  that  they  might  be  unable 
to  proclaim  the  deeds  of  tyranny  of  which  they  were  the  unscrupulous  agents.  They 
were  generally  held  in  a  kind  of  horror,  rather  than  compassion,  for  men  considered  that 
slaves  of  this  sort  had  a  malignant  pleasure  in  avenging  upon  others  the  irreparable 
wrongs  which  had  severed  themselves  from  humanity. 

It  was  a  general  custom,  though,  like  many  other  usages  of  the  Grreeks,  it  would  be 
held  childish  in  modern  time^  that  by  means  of  machinery  easily  conceived,  the  lions,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  were  made,  as  it  were,  to  rouse  themselves  and  roar,  after 
which  a  wind  seemed  to  rustle  the  foliage  of  the  tree,  the  birds  hopped  from  branch  to 
branch,  pecked  the  fruit,  and  appeared  to  fill  the  chamber  with  tiieir  carolling.  This 
display  had  alarmed  many  an  ignorant  foreign  ambassador,  and  even  the  Grecian 
counsellors  themselves  were  expected  to  display  the  same  sensations  of  fear,  succeeded 
by  surprise,  when  they  heard  the  roar  of  the  lions,  followed  by  the  concert  of  the  birds^ 
although  perhaps  it  was  for  the  fiftieth  time.  On  this  occasion,  as  a  proof  of  the 
urgency  of  the  present  meeting  of  the  council,  these  ceremonies  were  entirely  omitted. 

The  speech  of  the  Enij)eror  himself  seemed  to  supply  by  its  commencement  the 
bellowing  of  the  lions,  while  it  ended  in  a  strain  more  resembling  the  warbling  of  the 
birds. 

In  his  first  sentences,  he  treated  of  the  audacity  and  unheai*d  of  boldness  of  the 
millions  of  Franks,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  wresting  Palestine  from  the  infidels,  had 
ventured  to  invade  the  sacred  territories  of  the  empire.  lie  threatened  them  with  such 
chastisement  as  his  innumerable  forces  and  officers  would,  he  affirmed,  find  it  easy  to 
infiict  To  all  this  the  audience,  and  especially  the  military  officers,  gave  symptoms  of 
ready  assent. 

Alexius,  however,  did  not  long  persist  in  the  warlike  intentions  which  he  at  first 
avowed.  The  Franks,  he  at  length  seemed  to  reflect,  w^ere,  in  profession.  Christians. 
They  might  possibly  be  serious  in  their  pretext  of  the  crusade,  in  which  case  their 
motives  claimed  a  degree  of  indulgence,  and,  although  erring,  n  certain  portion  of 
respect.  Their  numbers  also  were  great,  and  their  valour  could  not  be  despised  by  those 
who  had  seen  them  fight  at  Durazzo,*  and  elsewliore.  They  might  also,  by  the  per- 
mission of  Supreme  Providence,  be,  in  the  long  run,  the  instruments  of  advantage  to 
the  most  sacred  empire,  tliougli  they  approached  it  with  so  little  ceremony.  He  bad, 
tluTofore,  mingling  the  virtues  of  prudence,  humanity,  and  generosity,  with  that  Yalonr 
which  must  always  burn  in  the  heart  of  an  Emperor,  formed  a  plan,  which  ho  was  aboat 
to  submit  to  their  consideration,  for  present  execution ;  anil,  in  the  first  place^  he 
re<[uested  of  the  Grand  Domestic,  to  let  him  know  what  forces  he  might  count  upon  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

"  Innumerable  are  the  forces  of  the  empire  as  the  stars  in  heaven,  or  the  sand  on  the 
sea-shore,"  answered  the  Grand  Domestic. 

*   For  the  l»altle  of  Duraxzo,  Oct.  lOSl,  in  which  Alexius  was  dcfoAted  with  jiruat  slaughter  hy  llohcri  CSuiocanl 
c.icapcdonly  by  the  swiftnesK  of  hi)>  horse,  see  (iihlwm,  ch.  jfi. 
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^  That  u  ft  goodly  answer,'*  said  the  B^peror,  **  provided  there  were  straogers 

iweaont  at  this  oonferaioe;  hot  since  we  hold  consultation  in  private,  it  is  necessary  that 

-I  kaow  pncisdy  to  what  nnmher  that  army  amounts  which  I  have  to  rely  upon. 

Beeerve  your  eloquence  till  gome  fitter  time,  and  let  me  know  what  you,  at  this  present 

moment,  mean  hy  the  wcnrd  innumerable  ?  " 

The  Grrand  Domestic  paused,  and  hesitated  for  a  short  space ;  but  as  he  became  aware 
ftat  the  moment  was  one  in  which  the  Emperor  could  not  be  trifled  with,  (for  Alexius 
CSomnen'os  was  at  times  dangerous,)  he  answered  thus,  but  not  without  hesitation. 
^  Imperial  master  and  lord,  none  better  knows  that  such  an  answer  cannot  be  hastily 
midfl^  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  correct  in  its  results.  The  number  of  the  imperial 
boat  betwixt  this  city  and  the  western  frontier  of  the  empire,  deducing  those  absent 
v^on'fmioagh,  cannot  be  counted  upon  as  amounting  to  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
tneiiy  or  thirty  thousand  at  most.** 

Alexins  struck  his  forehead  with  his  hand;  and  the  counsellors,  seeing  him  give  way 
ia  such  violent  expressions  of  grief  and  surprise,  began  to  enter  into  discussions,  which 
tliey  woold  otherwise  have  reserved  for  a  fitter  place  and  time. 

"  By  the  trust  your  Highness  reposes  in  me,"  said  the  Ix^othete,  ^'  there  has  been 
drawn  from  your  Highness's  cofiers  during  the  last  year,  gold  enough  to  pay  double  the 
Bomber  ol  the  armed  warriors  whom  the  Grand  Domestic  now  mentions.** 

"  Tour  Imperial  EBghness^**  retorted  the  impeached  minister,  with  no  small  anima- 
tion, ''will  at  onoe  remember  the  stationary  garrisons,  in  addition  to  the  movable 
troops^  for  wlueh  this  figure-caster  makes  no  allowance.** 

^  Peaces  both  of  you  1  **  said  Alexius,  composing  himself  hastily ;  "  our  actual  numbers 

ne  in  truth  less  than  we  counted  on,  but  let  us  not  by  wrangling  augment  the  difficulties 

ef  the  time*    Let  those  troops  be  dispersed  in  valleys,  in  passes,  behind  ridges  of  hills, 

md  in  difiteilt  ground,  where  a  little  art  being  used  in  the  position,  can  make  few  men 

•apply  the  appearance  of  numbers,  between  this  city  and  the  western  frontier  of  the 

cnpire.     While  this  disposal  is  made,  we  will  continue  to  adjust  with  these  crusaders, 

M  they  call  themselves,  the  terms  on  which  we  will  consent  to  let  them  pass  through  our 

dominions;  nor  are  we  without  hope  of  negotiating  with  them,  so  as  to  gain  great 

•Irantage  to  our  kingdom.     We  will  insist  that  they  pass  through  our  country  only  by 

trmies  of  perhaps  fifty  thousand  at  once,  whom  we  will  successively  transport  into  Asia, 

10  that  no  greater  number  shall,  by  assembling  beneath  our  walls,  ever  endanger  the 

nfety  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

"On  their  way  towards  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  we  will  supply  them  with 
provisions,  if  they  march  peaceably,  and  in  order;  and  if  any  straggle  from  their 
ituidards,  or  insult  the  country  by  marauding,  we  suppose  our  valiant  peasants  will  not 
kntate  to  repress  their  excesses,  and  that  without  our  giving  positive  orders,  since  we 
wsttld  not  willingly  be  charged  with  any  thing  like  a  breach  of  engagement.  We 
aippose,  also,  that  the  Scythians,  Arabs,  Syrians,  and  other  mercenaries  in  our  service, 
viD  not  suffer  our  subjects  to  be  overpowered  in  their  own  just  defence ;  as,  besides  that 
tkre  is  no  justice  in  stripping  our  own  country  of  provisions,  in  order  to  feed  strangers, 
«e  win  not  be  surprised  nor  unpardonably  displeased  to  learn,  that  of  the  ostensible 
^■nttity  of  flour,  some  sacks  should  be  found  filled  with  chalk,  or  lime,  or  some  such 
iibaluiee.  It  is,  indeed,  truly  wonderful,  what  the  stomach  of  a  Frank  will  digest 
ttttfbrtably.  Their  guides,  also,  whom  you  shall  choose  with  reference  to  such  duty, 
win  tike  eare  to- conduct  the  crusaders  by  difficult  and  circuitous  routes ;  which  will  be 
Mig  them  a  i^  service,  by  inuring  them  to  the  hardships  of  the  country  and  climate, 
wMeh  they  would  otherwise  have  to  face  without  seasonmg. 

'*'  In  the  meantime,  in  your  intercourse  with  their  chiefs,  whom  they  call  counts,  each 
of  whom  thinks  himself  as  great  as  an  Empeior,  you  will  take  care  to  give  no  offence  to 
fteir  natural  presumption,  and  omit  no  opportunity  of  informing  them  of  the  wealth  and 
hnotf  of  our  government.     Sums  of  money  may  be  even  given  to  persons  of  note,  and 
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largesses  of  less  avail  to  those  under  them.  You,  our  Logothete,  will  take  good  order 
for  tliis,  and  you,  our  Grand  Domestic,  will  take  care  that  such  soldiers  as  maj  cnt  off 
detached  parties  of  the  Franks  shall  be  presented,  if  possible,  in  savage  dress,  and  under 
the  show  of  infidels.  In  commending  these  injunctions  to  jour  care,  I  purpose  that,  the 
crusaders  having  found  the  value  of  our  friendship,  and  also  in  some  sort  the  danger  of 
our  enmity,  those  whom  we*  shall  safely  transport  to  Asia,  shall  be,  however  unwieldy, 
still  a  smaller  and  more  compact  body,  whom  we  may  deal  with  in  all  ChristiaB 
prudence.  Thus,  by  using  fair  words  to  one,  threats  to  another,  gold  to  the  avariciousi 
power  to  the  ambitious,  and  reasons  to  those  that  are  capable  of  listening  to  them,  we 
doubt  not  but  to  prevail  upon  those  Franks,  met  as  they  are  from  a  thousand  points, 
and  enemies  of  each  other,  to  acknowledge  us  as  their  common  superior,  rather  than 
choose  a  leader  among  themselves,  when  they  are  made  aware  of  the  great  fact,  that 
every  village  in  Palestine,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  is  the  original  property  of  the  sacred 
Eoman  empire,  and  that  whatever  Christian  goes  to  war  for  their  recovery,  must  go  as 
our  subject,  and  hold  any  conciuest  which  he  may  make,  as  our  vassal.  Vice  and  virtue, 
sense  and  folly,  ambition  and  disinterested  devotion,  will  alike  recommend  to  the  survivors 
of  thf^se  singular-minded  men,  to  become  the  feudatories  of  the  empire,  not  its  foe,  and 
the  shi«»ld,  not  the  enenjy,  of  your  paternal  Emperor." 

There  was  a  general  inclination  of  the  head  among  the  courtiers,  with  the  Eastern 
exclamation  of, — "  I-ong  live  the  Emperor  !  " 

When  the  murmur  of  this  applausive  exclamation  had  subsided,  Alexius  proceeded : — 
"  Once  more,  I  say,  that  my  faithful  Grand  Domestic,  and  those  who  act  under  him, 
will  take  care  to  commit  the  execution  of  such  part  of  theSe  orders  as  may  seem 
aggressive,  to  troops  of  foreign  appearance  and  language,  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  are 
more  numerous  in  our  imperial  army  than  our  natural-bom  and  orthodox  subjects." 

The  Patriarch  here  interposed  his  opinion. — "  There  is  a  consolation,"  he  said,  "  id 
the  tliought,  that  the  genuine  Romans  in. the  imperial  army  are  but  few,  since  a  trade  so 
bloody  as  war,  is  most  fitly  prosecuted  by  tliose  whose  doctrines,  as  well  as  their  doings^ 
on  earth,  merit  eternal  condemnation  in  the  next  world." 

"  Reverend  Patriarch,"  said  tlie  Erai)eror,"  we  would  not  willingly  hold  with  the  wild 
infidels,  that  Paradise  is  to  be  gained  by  the  sabre ;  nevertheless,  we  would  hope  that 
a  Roman  dying  in  battle  for  his  religion  and  his  Emperor,  may  find  as  good  hope 
of  acceptation,  af\er  the  mortal  pang  is  over,  as  a  man  who  dies  in  peace,  and  with 
unblooded  liand." 

"  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say,"  resumed  the  Patriarch,  "  that  the  Church's  doctrine  is 
not  so  indulgent :  she  is  herself  peaceful,  and  her  promises  of  favour  are  for  those  who 
have  been  men  of  peace.  Yet  tliink  not  I  bar  the  gates  of  Heaven  against  a  soldieri 
as  such,  if  believing  all  tlie  doctrines  of  our  Church,  and  complying  with  all  our 
observances ;  far  less  would  I  condemn  your  Imperial  Majesty's  wise  precautions,  both 
for  diminishing  the  power  and  thinning  the  ranks  of  those  Latin  heretics,  who  come 
hither  to  despoil  us,  and  plunder  perhaps  both  church  and  temple,  under  the  vain 
pretext  that  Heaven  would  permit  them,  stained  with  so  many  heresies,  to  reconquer 
that  Holy  Land,  which  true  orthodox  Christians,  your  Majesty's  sacred  predecessors^ 
have  not  been  enabled  to  retain  from  the  infidel.  And  well  I  trust  that  no  settlement 
made  under  the  Latins  will  be  permitted  by  your  Majesty  to  establish  itself,  in  which 
tiie  Cross  shall  not  be  elevated  with  limbs  of  the  same  length,  instead  of  that  irregular 
and  most  damnable  error  which  prolongs,  in  western  churches,  the  nether  limb  of  that 
most  holy  emblem." 

"  Reverend  Patriarch,"  answered  the  Emperor,  "  do  not  deem  that  we  think  lightly  of 
your  weighty  scruples ;  but  tlie  question  is  now,  not  in  what  manner  we  may  convert 
these  Latin  heretics  to  the  true  faith,  but  how  we  may  avoid  being  overrun  by  their 
myriads,  which  resemble  tliose  of  the  locusts  by  which  their  approach  was  preceded  and 
intimated." 
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'*  Your  Ifkgestj,"  said  die  Ffttriarch,  **  will  acl  with  your  usual  wisdom ;  for  my  part, 
I  Imwe  only  stated  my  doubts,  that  I  may  save  my  own  soul  alive." 

**  Onr  oonstruGtioii,''  said  the  Emperor,  **  does  your  sentiments  no  wrong,  most 
rererend  FMriarch ;  and  you,"  addressing  himself  to  the  other  counsellors,  "will  attend 
to  these  separate  charges  given  out  for  directing  the  e;;Kecution  of  the  commands  which 
hare  been  generally  intimated  to  you.  They  are  written  out  in  the  sacred  ink,  and  our 
eacred  snbecription  is  duly  marked  with  the  fitting  tinge  of  green  and  purple.  Let  them, 
Jllwfefiire^  be  strictly  obeyed.  Ourselves  will  assume  the  command  of  such  of  the 
LBiBortal  Bands  as  remain  in  the  city,  and  join  to  them  the  cohorts  of  our  faithful 
Yafviigiana.  At  the  head  of  these  troops,  we  will  await  the  arrival  of  these  strangers 
snider  the  walls  of  the  city,  and,  avoiding  combat  while  our  policy  can  postpone  it,  we 
win  be  nady»  in  case  of  tbs  worst,  to  take  whatsoever  chance  it  shall  please  the  Almighty 
to  send  us.* 

Here  the  oonndl'blroke  np,  and  the  different  chiefs  began  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
czeention  of  their  various  instructions,  civil  and  military,  secret  or  public^  favourable 
4xr  hostile  to  the  crusaders.  The  peculiar  genius  of  the  Grecian  people  was  seen  upon 
•thia  oeeasioo.  Their  loud  and  boastful  talking  corresponded  with  the  ideas  which  the 
Smperor  wished  to  enforce  upon  the  crusaders  concerning  the  extent  of  his  power  and 
tesourees.  Nor  is  it  to  be  disguised,  that  the  wily  selfishness  of.  most  of  those  in  the 
eerviee  of  Alexins^  endeavoured  to  find  some  indirect  way  of  applying  the  imperial 
iastmeCion,  so  as  might  best  suit  their  own  private  ends. 

Meantime^  the  news  had  gone  abroad  in  Constantinople  of  the  arrival  of  the  huge 
■iieeilaneoos  army  of  the  west  upon  the  limits  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  of  their 
.pwpoee  to  pass  to  Palestine.  A  thousand  reports  magnified,  if  that  was  possible,  an 
erent  so  wonderfuL  Some  said,  that  their  ultimate  view  was  the  conquest  of  Arabia, 
Ike  destmelion  of  the  Prophet's  tcMnb^  and  the  conversion  of  his  green  banner  into  a  horse- 
slodi  finr  the  Sjtig  of  IVance's  brbther.  Others  supposed  that  the  ruin  and  iteck  of 
Constantinople  was  the  real  object  of  the  war.  A  third  class  thought  it  was  in  order 
to  compel  the  Patriarch  to  submit  himself  to  the  Pope,  adopt  the  Latin  form  of  the 
erosSy  and  put  an  end  to  the  schism. 

The  Varangians  enjoyed  an  addition  to  this  wonderful  news,  seasoned  as  it  every- 
vhere  was  with  something  peculiarly  suited  to  the  prejudices  of  the  bearers.  It  was 
gathered  originally  from  what  our  friend  Ilereward,  wlio  was  one  of  their  inferior 
officers,  called  sergeants  or  constables,  had  sufiTered  to  transpire  of  what  he  had  heard 
the  preceding  evening.  Considering  that  the  fact  must  be  soon  matter  of  notoriety,  he 
Wi  no  hesitation  to  give  his  comrades  to  understand  that  a  Norman  army  was  coming 
kither  under  Duke  Robert,  the  son  of  the  far-famed  William  the  Conqueror,  and  with 
katile  intentions,  he  concluded,  against  them  in  particular.  Like  all  other  men  in 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  Varangians  adopted  an  explanation  applicable  to  their  own 
eoedition.  These  Normans,  who  huted  the  Saxon  nation,  and  had  done  so  much  to 
Ahooour  and  oppress  them,  were  now  following  them,  they  supposed,  to  the  foreign 
cipital  where  they  had  found  refuge,  with  the  purpose  of  making  war  on  the  bountiful 
priaoe  who  protected  their  sad  remnant.  Under  this  belief,  many  a  deep  oath  was 
nram  in  Norse  and  Anglo-Saxon,  that  their  keen  battle-axes  should  avenge  the 
dnghter  of  Hastings,  and  many  a  pledge,  both  in  wine  and  ale,  was  quaffed  who 
Aoold  moat  deeply  resent,  and  most  effectually  revenge,  the  wrongs  which  the  Anglo- 
Snoos  of  Enghuid  had  received  at  the  hand  of  their  oppressors. 

Hereward,  the  author  of  this  intelligence,  began  soon  to  be  sorry  that  he  had  ever 
nffsred  it  to  escape  him,  so  closely  was  he  cross-examined  concerning  its  precise 
import,  by  the  enquiries  of  his  comrades,  from  whom  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
keep  concealed  the  adventures  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  the  place  in  which  he  had 
guned  his  information. 
About  noon,  when  he  was  effectually  tired  with  returning  the  same  answer  to  the 
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suinc  questions,  and  evading  similar  others  which  were  repeatedly  put  to  him,  the 
sound  of  trumpets  announced  the  presence  of  the  Acolyte,  Achilles  Tatiu?,  who  came 
immediately,  it  was  industriously  whispered,  from  the  sacred  Interior,  with  news  of  the 
immediate  approach  of  war. 

The  Varangians,  and  the  Roman  bands  called  Immortal,  it  was  said,  were  to  form  a 
camp  under  the  city,  in  order  to  be  prompt  to  defend  it  at  the  shortest  notice.  This 
put  tlie  whole  barracks  into  commotion,  each  man  making  the  necessary  provision  for 
the  approaching  campaign.  Tlie  noise  was  chiefly  that  of  joyful  bustle  and  acclamation; 
and  it  was  so  general,  that  Ilereward,  whose  rank  permitted  liim  to  commit  to  a  page 
or  es(|uire  the  tusk  of  preparing  his  equipments,  took  the  opportunity  to  leave  the 
barra(*ks,  in  order  to  seek  some  distant  place  apart  from  his  comrades,  and  enjoy  his 
solitary  reflections  upon  the  singular  connexion  into  which  he  had  been  drawn,  and  his 
direct  communication  with  the  Imperial  family. 

Passing  through  the  narrow  streets,  then  deserted  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
he  reached  at  length  one  of  those  broad  terraces,  which,  descending  as  it  were  by  stepe^ 
upon  the  margin  of  the  Bosphorus,  formed  one  of  tlie  most  8[>lendid  walks  in  the 
universe,  and  still,  it  is  believed,  preserved  as  a  ])ublic  promenade  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  Turks,  as  formerly  for  that  of  the  Christians.  These  graduated  terraces  were 
planted  with  many  trees,  among  which  the  cypress,  as  usual,  was  most  generally 
cultivated.  Here  bimds  of  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  seen  :  some  passing  to  and  fro^ 
with  business  and  anxiety  in  their  faces;  some  standing  still  in  groups,  as  if  discussing 
the  strange  and  weiglity  tidings  of  the  day,  and  some,  with  the  indolent  carelessness  of 
an  eastern  climate^  eating  their  noontide  refreshment  in  the  shade,  and  spending  their 
time  as  if  their  sole  object  was  to  make  much  of  the  day  as  it  passed,  and  let  the  cares 
of  to-morrow  answer  for  themselves. 

While  the  Varangian,  afraid  of  meeting  some  acquaintance  in  this  concourse,  which 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  desire  of  seclusion  which  had  brought  him 
thither,  descended  or  passed  from  one  terrace  to  anotlier,  all  marked  him  with  looks 
of  cin'iosity  and  enquiry,  considering  him  to  be  one,  who,  from  his  arms  and  connexion 
with  the  court,  must  necessarily  know  more  than  others  concerning  the  singular  invasion 
by  numerous  enemies,  and  from  various  quarters,  which  was  the  news  of  the  day. 

None,  however,  had  the  hardilioo<l  to  address  the  soldier  of  the  guard,  though  all 
looked  at  him  with  uncommon  interest.  He  walked  from  the  lighter  to  the  darker 
alleys,  from  the  more  closed  to  the  more  open  terraces,  without  interruption  from  any 
one,  yet  not  without  a  feeling  that  he  must  not  consider  himself  as  alone. 

The  desire  tliat  he  felt  to  be  solitary  rendered  him  at  last  somewhat  w^atchful,  so  that 
he  became  sensible  that  he  was  dogged  by  a  blaek  slave,  a  pers<mage  not  so  unfrcquent 
in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  as  to  excite  any  particular  notice.  His  attention,  how- 
ever, being  at  length  fixed  on  this  individual,  he  bc^gan  to  be  desirous  to  esca|)e  his 
observation ;  and  the  change  of  place  which  lie  had  at  first  adopted  to  avoid  society  in 
general,  he  liad  now  recourse  to,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  this  distant,  though  a]>parently 
watchful  attendant.  Still,  however,  though  he  by  change  of  place  had  lost  sight  of  the 
negro  for  a  few  minutes,  it  was  not  long  ere  he  again  discovered  him  at  a  distance  too 
far  for  a  companion,  but  near  enough  to  serve  all  the  puri>oses  of  a  spy.  Displeased  at 
this,  the  Varangian  turned  short  in  his  walk,  and  choosing  a  spot  where  none  was  in 
sight  but  the  object  of  his  resentment,  walked  suddenly  up  to  him,  and  demanded 
wherefore,  and  by  whose  orders,  he  presumed  to  dog  his  footsteps.  The  negro 
answered  in  a  jargon  as  bad  as  that  in  whicli  lie  was  addressed  though  of  a  different 
kind, "  that  he  had  orders  to  remark  whither  he  went." 

"  Orders  from  whom  ?  "  said  the  Varangian. 

"  From  my  master  and  yours,"  answered  the  negro,  boldly. 

"  Thou  infidel  villain!"  exclaimed  the  angry  soldier,  "when  was  it  that  we  became 
fellow-servants,  and  who  is  it  that  thou  dai'cst  to  call  my  master  ?  " 
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^  One  wlio  is  maBter  of  the  world,"  said  the  slave,  **  since  he  commands  his  own 

passions.'* 

^  I  shall  scarce  command  mine,"  said  the  Varangian,  ^if  then  repliest  to  my  earnest 

qoestions  with  thine  afiected  quirks  of  philosophy.     Once  more,  what  dost  thou  want 

with  me?  and  why  hast  then  the  holdness  to  watch  me ?" 

'*  I  have  UAd  thee  already,"  said  the  slave,  **  that  I  do  my  master's  commands." 

**  Bat  I  most  know  who  thy  master  is,"  said  Hereward. 

<■  He  most  tell  thee  that  himself,"  replied  the  negro;  **  he  trusts  not  a  poor  slave  like 

me  with  the  purpose  of  the  errands  on  which  he  sends  me." 

^  He  has  left  thee  a  tongue,  however,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  which  some  of  thy 

eonntrymi^  would,  I  think,  be  glad  to  possess.     Do  not  provoke  me  to  abridge  it  by 

refusing  me  the  information  which  I  have  a  right  to  demand." 

The  black  meditated,  as  it  seemed  from  the  grin  on  his  face,  further  evasions,  wlien 

Hereward  cut  them  short  by  raising  the  staff  of  his  battle-axe.     "  Pat  me  not,"  he 

aaid,  "  to  dishonour  myself  by  striking  thee  with  this  weapon,  calculated  for  a  use  so 

much  more  noble." 

^  I  may  not  do  so^  valiant  sir,"  said  the  negro,  laying  aside  an  impudent,,  half-gibing 

tone  which  he  had  hitherto  made  use  of,  and  betraying  personal  fear  in  his  manner. 

**  If  you  beat  the  poor  slave  to  death,  you  cannot  learn  what  his  master  hath  forbid  him 

to  teU.    A  short  walk  will  save  your  honour  the  stain,  and  yourself  the  trouble,  of 

beating  what  cannot  resist,  and  me  the  pain  of  enduring  what  I  can  neither  retaliate 

nor  avoid." 
**  Lead  on  then,"  said  the  Varangian.     ^*  Be  assured  thou  shalt  not  fool  me  by  thy 

fiir  words^  and  I  will  know  the  person  who  is  impudent  enough  to  assume  the  right  of 

iratching  my  motions." 
The  black  walked  on  with  a  species  of  leer  peculiar  to  his  physiognomy,  which  might 

Ite  eoDstmed  as  expressive  either  of  malice  or  of  mere  humour.     The  Varangian 

Ktlowed  him  with  some  suspicion,  for  it  happened  that  he  had  had  little  intercourse 

with  the  unhappy  race  of  Africa,  and  bad  not  totally  overcome  the  feeling  of  surprise 

irith  which  he  had  at  first  regarded  thero,  when  he  arrived  a  stranger  from  the  north. 

So  often  did  this  man  look  back  upon  bim  during  their  walk,  and  with  so  penetrating 

tad  observing  a  cast  of  countenance,  that  Hereward  felt  irresistibly  renewed  in  his 

mind  the  English   prejudices,   which  assigned   to  the  demons  the  sable  colour  and 

^storted  cast  of  visage  of  his  conductor.      The  scene  into  which  he  was   guided, 

strengthened  an  association  which  was  not  of  itself  unlikely  to  occur  to  the  ignorant 

tod  martial  islander. 

The  negro  led  the  way  from  the  splendid  terraced  walks  which  we  have  described,  to 
ft  ptth  descending  to  the  sea-shore,  when  a  place  appeared,  wliicli,  far  from  being 
trimmed,  like  other  parts  of  the  coast,  into  walks  of  embankments,  seemed,  on  the 
cootrary,  abandoned  to  neglect,  and  was  covered  with  the  mouldering  ruins  of  anti(|uity, 
wiiere  these  had  not  been  overgrown  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  climate. 
Ikse  fragments  of  building,  occupying  a  sort  of  recess  of  the  bay,  were  hidden  by  steep 
hnks  on  each  side,  and  although  in  fact  they  formed  part  of  the  city,  yet  they  were  not 
Men  from  any  part  of  it,  and,  embosomed  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  did  not  in 
torn  command  any  view  of  the  churches,  palaces,  towers,  and  fortifications,  amongst 
which  ||fcy  lay.  The  sight  of  this  solitary,  and  apparently  deserted  spot,  encumbered 
with  ruins,  and  overgrown  with  cypress  and  other  trees,  situated  as  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  populous  city,  had  something  in  it  impressive  and  awful  to  the  imagination. 
The  ruins  were  of  an  ancient  date,  and  in  the  style  of  a  foreign  people.  The 
gigantic  remains  of  a  portico,  the  mutilated  fragments  of  statues  of  great  size,  but 
cxecated  in  a  taste  and  attitude  so  narrow  and  barbaric  as  to  seem  perfectly  the  reverse 
of  the  Grecian,  and  the  half-defaced  hieroglyphics  which  could  be  traced  on  some  part  of 
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the  decayed  sculpture,  corroborated  the  popular  account  of  their  origin,  which  we  shall 
briefly  detail. 

Accord  in  or  to  tradition,  this  had  been  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Egyptian  goddess 
Cybele,  built  while  the  Roman  Empire  was  yet  heathen,  and  while  Constantinople  was 
Btill  called  by  the  name  of  Byzantium.  It  is  well  known  that  the  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians — vulgarly  gross  in  its  literal  meaning  as  well  as  in  its  mystical  interpretation, 
and  peculiarly  the  foundation  of  many  wild  doctrines, — was  disowned  by  the  principles 
of  general  toleration,  and  the  system  of  polytheism  received  by  Rome,  and  was  excluded 
by  repeated  laws  from  the  respect  paid  by  the  empire  to  almost  every  other  religion, 
however  extravagant  or  absurd.  Nevertheless,  these  Egyptian  rites  had  charms  for 
the  curious  and  the  superstitious,  and  had,  after  long  opposition,  obl^ained  a  footing  in 
the  empire. 

Still,  although  tolerated,  the  Egyptian  priests  were  rather  considered  as  sorcerers 
than  as  pontiffs,  and  their  whole  ritual  had  a  nearer  relation  to  magic  in  popular  estima- 
tion, than  to  any  regular  system  of  devotion. 

Stained  with  these  accusations,  even  among  the  heathen  themselves,  the  worship  of 
Egypt  was  held  in  more  mortal  abhorrence  by  the  Christians,  than  the  other  and  more 
rational  kinds  of  Iieathen  devotion ;  that  is,  if  any  at  all  had  a  right  to  be  termed  sa 
The  brutal  worship  of  Apis  and  Cybele  was  regarded,  not  only  as  a  pretext  for  obscene 
and  profligate  pleasures,  but  as  having  a  direct  tendency  to  open  and  encourage  a 
dangerous  cotninerce  with  evil  spirits,  who  were  supposed  to  tuke  upon  themselves,  at 
these  unhiillowed  altars,  the  names  and  characters  of  these  foul  deities.  Not  only, 
therefore,  the  temple  of  Cybele,  with  its  gigantic  portico,  its  huge  and  inelegant  statues, 
and  its  fantastic  hieroglyphics,  was  thrown  down  and  defaced  when  the  empire  was 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  the  very  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  considered 
as  polluted  and  unhallowed  ;  and  no  Emperor  having  yet  occupied  the  site  with  a 
Christian  church,  the  place  still  remain«'d  neglected  and  deserted  as  we  have  described  it. 
The  Varangian  Here  ward  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  evil  reputation  of  the 
place ;  and  when  the  negro  seemed  disposed  to  advance  into  the  interior  of  the  ruins,  he 
hesitated,  and  addressed  his  guide  thus  : — "  Ilark  thee,  my  black  friend,  these  huge 
fiintastic  images,  some  Ifaving  dogs'  heads,  some  cows'  heads,  and  some  no  heads  at  all, 
are  not  held  reverently  in  popular  estimation.  Your  own  colour,  also,  my  comrade,  is 
greatly  too  like  that  of  S.itan  hims^elf,  to  render  you  an  unsuspicious  companion  amid 
ruins,  in  which  the  f\ilse  spirit,  it  is  said,  daily  walks  his  rounds.  Midnight  and  Noon 
arc  the  times,  it  is  rumoured,  of  his  appearance.  I  will  go  no  farther  with  you,  unless 
you  assign  me  a  fit  reason  for  so  doing." 

"  In  making  so  childish  a  proposal,"  said  the  negro,  "you  take  from  me,  in  effect,  all 
desire  to  guide  you  to  my  master.     I  thought  I  spoke  to  a  man  of  invincible  courage^ 
and  of  that  good  sense  upon  which  courage  is  best  founded.     But  your  valour  onljT' 
emboldens  you  to  beat  a  black  slave,  who  has  neither  strength  nor  title  to  resist  you  ^ 
and  your  courages  is  not  enough  to  enable  you  to  look  without  trembling  on  the  dark  sid^ 
of  a  wall,  even  when  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens." 

"  Thou  art  insolent,"  said  ITereward,  raising  his  axe. 

"  And  thou  art  foolish,"  said  tlie  negro,  "  to  attempt  to  prove  thy  manhood  and  th^ 
wisdom  by  the  very  mode  whi(;h  gives  reason  for  calling  them  both  in  question.  I  hav^ 
already  said  there  can  be  little  valour  in  beating  a  wretch  like  me ;  and  no  maalinirely^^ 
who  wishes  to  discover  his  way,  would  begin  by  chasing  away  his  guide."      ^  .  ^' 

"  I  follow  thee" — said  ITereward,  stung  with  the  insinuation  of  cowardice ;  "but  if  thoi-> 
loadcst  me  into  a  snare,  thy  free  talk  shall  not  save  thy  bones,  if  a  thousand  of  th^ 
complexion,  from  earth  or  hell,  were  standing  ready  to  back  thee." 

"  Thou  olijectest  sorely  to  my  complexion,"  said  the  negro;  "how  knowest  thou  tha* 
it  is,  in  fa<^t,  a  thing  to  be  counted  and  acted  upon  fnn  matter  of  reality  ?     Thine  ow«' 
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ejes  Auify  i^jpriae  thae^  <hat  the  colour  of  the  sky  nigbtlj  changes  from  bright  to  black, 
yet  thoa  knowest  that  this  is  by  no  means  owing  to  any  habitnal  colour  of  the  heavens 
themseiYeflL  The  same  change  that  takes  place  in  the  hue  of  the  heavens,  has  existence 
in  the  tinge  of  the  deep  sea — ^How  canst  thou  tell,  but  what  the  difference  of  my  colour 
from  thine  own  may  be  owing  to  some  deceptious  change  of  a  similar  nature — not  real 
in  itself,  but  only  creating  an  apparent  reality  ?" 

**  Thou  mayst  have  painted  thyself,  no  doubt,*^  answered  the  Yarangian,  upon 
reflection,  **and  thy  blackness,  therefore^  may  be  only  apparent;  but  I  think  thy  old 
fiioid  himself  could  hardly  have  presented  these  grinning. lips,  with  the  white  teeth  and 
flattened  nose^  so  much  to  the  life,  unless  that  peculiarity  «^  J^ubian  physiognomy,  as 
they  call  it,  had  accurately  and  really  an  existence ;  and  to  savelhee  some  trouble,  my  dark 
frimd,  I  will  tdl  ihee^  that  though  thou  speakest  to  an  uneducated  Yarangian,  I  am  not 
entirely  unskilled  in  the  Grecian  art  of  making  subtle  words  pass  upon  the  hearers 
instead  of  reason."  , 

''Ay  ?"  said  the  negro^  doablftdly»  and  somewhat  surprised;  ^'and  may  the  slave 
X)iogenea7-for  so  my  mast^  haa  christened  me— -enquire  into  the  means  by  which  you 
leaehed  knowledge  so  unusual  ?* 

'^  It  is  soon  tdd,"  replied  Hereward.  *^  My  countryman,  Witikind,  being  a  constable 
of  our  bands^  retired  from  active  service,  and  spent  the  end  of  a  long  life  in  this  dty  of 
CSonstantinople.  Being  past  all  toils  of  battle^  either  those  of  reality,  as  you  word  it,  or 
die  pomp  and  fatigue  of  the  exercising  ground,  the  poor  old  man,  in  despair  of  something 
to  pass  his  time,  attended  the  lectures  of  the  phfloeophers.'* 

"  And  what  did  he  learn  there  ?"  said  the  negro;  *'for  a  barbarian,  grown  grey  under 
the  helmet,  was  not^  as  I  think,  a  very  hopeful  student  in  our  schools." 

**  Ab  much  though,  I  should  think,  as  a  menial  slave,  which  I  understand  to  be  thy 

condition,'*  replied'  the  soldier.    **  But  I  have  understood  from  him,  that  the  masters  of 

tins  idle  science  make  it  their  business  to  substitute,  in  their  argumentations,  mere  words 

instead  of  ideas ;  and  as  they  never  agree  upon  the  precise  meaning  of  the  former,  their 

disputes  can  never  arrive  at  a  fair  or  settled  conclusion,  since  they  do  not  agree  in  the 

Ullage  in  which  they  express  them.     Their  theories,  as  they  call  them,  are  built  on 

the  sand,  and  the  wind  and  tide  shall  prevail  against  them." 

'^  Say  so  to  my  master,"  answered  the  black,  in  a  serious  tone. 

**  I  will,**  said  the  Varangian ;  "  and  he  shall  know  me  as  an  ignorant  soldier,  having 
Iwt  few  ideas,  and  those  only  concerning  my  religion  and  my  military  duty.  But  out 
of  these  opinions  I  will  neither  be  beaten  by  a  battery  of  sophisms,  nor  cheated  by  the 
«rt8  or  the  terrors  of  the  friends  of  heathenism,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next." 

"  You  may  speak  your  mind  to  him  then  yourself,"  said  Diogenes.  He  stepped  to  a 
lide  as  if  to  make  way  for  the  Yarangian,  to  whom  he  motioned  to  go  forward. 

Hereward  advanced  accordingly,  by  a  half-worn  and  almost  imperceptible  path 
tiding  through  the  long  rough  grass,  and,  turning  round  a  half-demolished  shrine, 
which  exhibited  the  remains  of  Apis,  the  bovine  deity,  he  came  immediately  in  front  of 
the  philosopher,  Agelastes,  who  sitting  among  the  ruins,  reposed  his  limbs  on  tlie  grass. 


1^1 


^^2a:^^!>V  ?*)  ■^^-iS:f^^ 


■n^l•lu^k  rh*  oiii  wall,  which  iniul*  Mpfauin'  tUll. 

NnninktliciirfiiiKelouibui-nithL-lilll. 
Whvii  tlivrliMiriU^iiiiV  brifjIiLtfiu  lulu  duj. 


i-^.^^JiTIIK  oUl  niiiii  rose  rriiin  the  ground  witli  alacrity,  as  ITercwanl  approached. 

Tlifu^  "My  boW  ^'araiijriuii,"  Iil-  said,  "tliou  wlio  valuest  nicn  and  tilings  not 
V^M"^  I  aecordiiig  to  tlid  false  (^Hliiiiati'  ancrilwil  to  tlicm  in  this  Trorid,  but  to  their 
'^*«.  '.f<i--i  i-t-ui  imjiurtaiiRC  ami  actual  value,  thou  art  wuloonie,  whatevtr  lias  brought 
thcc  hither — thou  art  wuk-oruu  to  a  [ilacc^  wIiitc  it  is  held  the  best  bu?ines»  of  philosophy 
to  atiip  man  of  his  borrowed  uniaiucnts,  luid  reduce  liini  to  the  just  value  of  his  own 
attributes  of  boily  and  mind,  singly  consideretl." 

"  Yiu  iirc  It  courtier,  sir,"  caid  the  Sttxiui,  "and  as  »  permitted  conipaiiiou  of  the 
Kuiiicror'fl  Highncd^  you  uiual  be  awai-e,  that  there  are  twenty  times  more  eercmonies 
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than  Boxh  t  nun  w  I  can  be  aoqnainted  with,  for  r^^ting  the  dMbrent  ranks  in 
aocietf ;  while  a  plain  man  like  myself  maj.be  well  excused  from  pushing  himself  into 
tbeeBmpanjdTtiboBeaboYehiniy  where  he  does  not  exactly  know  how  he  should  comport 
UmaeUl'' 

"  Tnndf^  said  the  philoaopher ;  ^  but  a  man  like  youndf,  noble  Hereward,  merits 
OKMB  eonaideration  in  the  eyes  of  a  real  philosopher^  than  a  thousand  of  those  mere 
intoctSi  whom  the  smiles  of  a  court  call  into  life,  and  whom  its  frowns  reduce  to 

**  Ton  are  yonrsdi^  grsre  m,  a  follower  of  the  courts**  said  Hereward. 

**  And  a  moat  punctilious  ooe,^  said  Agelastes.  **  There  ia  not»  I  trust,  a  subject  in 
the  empire  who  knows  b^ter  the  ten  thousand  punctiHoa  exigible  from  those  of  difier»it 
nmkfl^  and  due  to  diflbrent  anthorifeies.  The  man  is  yet  to  be  bom  who  has  seen  me 
take  adTantage  of  any  more  o«nmodious  posture  than  that  of  standing  in  presence  of  the 
rqjal  fiunily.  But  though  I  use  those  fidse  scales  in  society,  and  so  far  conform  to  its 
cmr%  my  real  judgment  is  of  a  more  graye  character,  and  more  worthy  of  man,  as  said 
to  be  formed  in  the  image  of  his  Creator," 

**  There  can  be  small  oooarion,"  said  the  Varangian,  **  to  exercise  your  judgment  in 
any  respect  upon  me^  nor  am  I  desirous  that  any  one  should  think  of  me  otherwise  than 
I  am ; — a  poor  exile^  namely^  who  endeaToura  to  fix  his  faith  upon  Heaven,  and  to 
perform  his  Huty  to  the  world  he  Utcs  in,  and  to  the  prince  in  whose  service  he  is 
engaged^— And  now,  grave  sir,  pennit  me  to  ask,  whether  this  meeting  is  by  your  desire, 
and  for  what  is  its  puripoee  ?  An  African  slave,  wlunn  I  met  in  the  public  walks, 
lad  who  calls  himself  Diogenes^  tells  me  that  you  desired  to  speak  with  me ;  he  hath 
somewhat  the  humour  of  the  old  scoffer,  and  so  he  may  have  lied.  If  so,  I  will 
eten  forgive  him  the  beating  which  I  owe  his  assurance^  and  make  my  excuse  at  the 
time  for  having  broken  in  upon  your  retirement,  which  I  am  totally  unfit  to 


*^  I^ogenes  has  not  played  you  false,"  answered  Agelastes ;  "  he  has  his  humours,  as 
yoa  remarked  even  now,  and  with  these  some  qualities  also  that  put  him  upon  a  level 
vith  those  of  fairer  complexion  and  better  features." 

"  And  for  what,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  have  you  so  employed  him  ?  Can  your 
liidom  possibly  entertain  a  wish  to  converse  with  me  ?" 

"  I  am  an  observer  of  nature  and  of  humanity,"  answered  the  philosopher  ;  "  is  it  not 
itttanl  that  I  should  tire  of  those  beings  who  are  formed  entirely  upon  artifice,  and  long 
to  see  something  more  fresh  from  the  hand  of  nature  ?  " 

"  You  see  not  that  in  me,"  said  the  Varangian ;  "  the  rigour  of  military  discipline, 
the  camp-— the  centurion — the  armour — frame  a  man's  sentiments  and  limbs  to  them,  as 
tk  sea-crab  is  framed  to  its  shell.     See  one  of  us,  and  you  see  us  all." 

**  Permit  me  to  doubt  that,"  said  Agelastes  ;  "  and  to  suppose  that  in  Hereward,  the 
»n  of  Waltheofl^  I  see  an  extraordinary  man,  although  he  himself  may  be  ignorant, 
owing  to  his  modesty,  of  the  rarity  of  his  own  good  qualities." 

**  The  son  of  Waltheoff* ! "  answered  the  Varangian,  somewhat  startled. — "  Do  you 
know  my  father's  name  ?" 

**  Be  not  surprised,"  answered  the  philosopher,  "  at  my  possessing  so  simple  a  piece 
of  bfonnation.  It  has  cost  me  but  little  trouble  to  attain  it,  yet  I  would  gladly  hope 
tint  the  labour  I  have  taken  in  that  matter  may  convince  you  of  my  real  desire  to  call 
joa  friend." 

''It  was  indeed  an  unusual  compliment,"  said  Hereward,  "that  a  man  of  your 
knowledge  and  station  should  be  at  the  trouble  to  enquire,  among  the  Varangian  cohorts, 
ttmceming  the  descent  of  one  of  their  constables.  I  scarcely  think  that  my  com- 
■ttoder,  the  Acolyte  himself,  would  think  such  knowledge  worthy  of  being  collected  or 
prescnred." 
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**  Greater  men  than  he,"  said  Agelastes,  "  certainly  would  not You  know  one  in 

high  office,  who  thinks  the  names  of  his  mojst  faithful  soldiers  of  less  moment  than  those 
of  his  hunting  dogs  or  his  hawks,  and  would  willingly  save  himself  the  trouhle  of  calling 
them  otherwise  than  by  a  whistle." 

I  may  not  hear  this,"  answered  the  Varangian. 

I  would  not  offend  you,"  said  the  philosopher,  ^^  I  would  not  even  shake  your  good 
opinion  of  the  person  I  allude  to ;  yet  it  surprises  me  that  such  should  be  entertained  bj 
one  of  your  great  qualities." 

^'  A  truce  with  this,  grave  sir,  which  is  in  fact  trifling  in  a  person  of  your  character 
and  appearance,"  answered  the  Anglo-Saxon.  "  I  am  like  the  rocks  of  my  country ;  the 
fierce  winds  cannot  shake  mc,  the  soft  rains  cannot  melt  me ;  flattery  and  loud  words 
are  alike  lost  upon  me." 

^'  And  it  is  even  for  that  inflexibility  of  mind«"  replied  Agelastes,  ''that  steady 
contempt  of  every  thing  that  approaches  tliee,  save  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  that  I  demand, 
almost  like  a  beggar,  that  personal  acquaintance,  which  thou  refusest  like  a  churL" 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Hereward,  "  if  I  doubt  this.  Whatever  stories  you  may  have 
picked  up  concerning  me,  not  uncxaggeratcd  probably — since  the  Greeks  do  not  keep 
the  privilege  of  boasting  so  entirely  to  themselves  but  the  Varangians  have  learned  a 
little  of  it — you  can  have  heard  nothing  of  me  which  can  authorise  your  using  your 
present  language,  excepting  in  jest."  • 

'^  You  mistake,  my  son,"  said  Agelastes ;  "  believe  me  not  a  person  to  mix  in  the  idle 
talk  respecting  you,  with  your  comrades  at  the  ale-cup.  Such  as  I  am,  I  can  strike  on 
this  broken  image  of  Anubis"— -(here  he  touched  a  gigantic  fragment  of  a  statue  by  his 
side) — "  and  bid  the  spirit  who  long  prompted  the  oracle,  descend,  and  once  more  re- 
animate the  trembling  mass.  We  that  are  initiated  enjoy  high  privileges — we 
stamp  upon  those  ruined  vaults  and  the  echo  wliich  dwells  there  answers  to  our  demand. 
Do  not  think,  that  although  I  crave  thy  fricndsliip,  I  need  therefore  supplicate  thee 
for  information  cither  respecting  tliyself  or  others." 

"  Your  words  are  wonderful,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  "  but  by  such  promising  words 
I  have  heard  that  many  souls  have  been  seduced  from  the  path  of  heaven.  My 
grandsire,  Kenelm,  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  fair  words  of  the  heathen  philosophy  were 
more  hurtful  to  the  Christian  faith  than  the  menaces  of  the  heathen  tyrants." 

"  I  knew  him,"  said  Agelastes.  "  What  avails  it  whether  it  was  in  the  body  or  in 
the  spirit  ? — He  w^as  converted  from  the  faith  of  Woden  by  a  noble  monk,  and  died  a 
priest  at  the  shrine  of  saint  Augustin."* 

"True" — said  Hereward;  "all  this  is  certain — and  I  am  the  rather  bound  to 
remember  his  words  now  that  he  is  dead  and  gone.  When  I  hardly  knew  his  meaning, 
he  bid  me  beware  of  the  doctrine  which  causeth  to  err,  which  is  taught  by  false  prophets, 
who  attest  their  doctrine  by  unreal  miracles." 

"  This,"  said  Agelastes,  "  is  mere  superstition.  Thy  grandsire  was  a  good  and 
excellent  man,  but  narrow-minded,  like  otlier  priests  ;  and,  deceived  by  their  example, 
he  wished  but  to  open  a  small  wicket  in  the  gate  of  trutli,  and  admit  the  world  only  on 
that  limited  scale.  Seest  thou,  Hereward,  thy  grandsire  and  most  men  of  religion  would 
fain  narrow  our  intellect  to  the  consideration  of  such  parts  of  the  immaterial  world  as 
are  essential  to  our  moral  guidance  here,  and  our  flnal  salvation  hereafter ;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  true,  that  man  has  liberty,  provided  he  has  wisdom  and  courage,  to  form 
intimacies  with  beings  more  powerful  than  himself,  wlio  can  defy  the  bounds  of  space 
by  which  he  is  circumscribed,  and  overcome,  by  their  metapliysical  powers,  difficulties 
which,  to  the  timid  and  unlearned,  may  appear  wild  and  impossible." 

"  You  talk  of  a  folly,"  answered  Hereward,  "  at  which  childhood  gapes  and  manhood 
smiles." 

♦   At  Cantcrlmrv. 
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**  On  the  etmtnrjf^  nid  the  stge^  ^  I  talk  of  t  longing  wish  whieh  OTorj  mmfiseb 
9X  the  bottom  of  his  heurt,  to  hold  communication  with  beings  more  powerful  than 
Imnself,  and  who  are  not  naturally  accessible  to  our  organs.  Believe  me^  Hereward,  so 
ardent  and  unirersal  an  aspiration  had  not  existed  in  our  bosoms»  had  there  not  also  been 
means,  if  steadily  and  wMLj  sought,  of  attaining  its  accomplishment.  I  will  appeal  to 
thine  own  hearty  and  prove  to  thee  even  by  a  single  word,  that  what  I  say  is  truth. 
Thy  thoughts  are  even  now  upon  a  being  long  absent  or  dead,  and  with  the  name  of 
Bkbtha,  a  thousand  emotions  rush  to  thy  heart,  which  in  thy  ignorance  thou  hadst 
esteemed  furled  up  for  ever,  like  spoils  of  the  dead  hung  above  a  tombstone  !-^Thou 
startest  and  changest  thy  colour— I  joy  to  see  by  these  signs,  that  the  firmness  and 
nidomitable  courage  which  men  ascribe  to  thee^  have  left  the  avenues  of  the  heart  as  free  as 
ever  to  kindly  and  to  generous  affections,  while  they  have  barred  them  against  those  of 
uncertainty,  and  all  the  caitiff,  tribe  of  meaner  sensations.  I  have  proffered  to 
thee,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  proving  it.  I-will  tell  thee,  if  thou  desirest  to 
know  it^  the  fate  of  that  very  Bertha,  whose  memory  thou  hast  cherished  in  thy  breast 
m  spite  of  thee,  amidst  the  toil  of  the  day  and  the  repose  of  the  night,  in  the  battle  and 
at  the  truce,  when  sporting  with  thy  companions  in  fields  of  exercise,  or  attempting  to 
proeecute  the  study  of  GredL  learning,  in  which  if  thou  wouldst  advance^  I  can  teach  it 
by  a  short  road.'' 

While  Agdastes  thus  spcke,  the  Varangian  in  some  d^ree  recovered  his  composure^ 
nd  made  answer,  though  his  voice  was  somewhat  tremulous,— 

^  Who  thou  art,  I  know  not — what  thou  wouldst  with  me,  I  cannot  tell— by  what 
■eans  thou  hast  gathered  intelligenoe  of  such  consequence  to  me,  and  of  so  little  to 
mother,  I  have  no  conception —But  this  I  know,  that  by  intention  or  accident,  thou  hast 
franoanoed  a  name  which  agitates  my  heart  to  its  deepest  recesses;  yet  am  I  a 
Christian  and  Varangian,  and  neither  to  my  Grod  nor  to  my  adopted  prince  will  I 
vilBiigly  stagger  in  my  faith.  What  is  to  be  wrought  by  ido1sK>r  by  false  deities,  must 
Ve  a  treason  to  the  real  divinity.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  thou  hast  let  glance  some 
trrowB,  though  the  rules  of  thy  allegiance  strictly  forbid  it,  at  the  Emperor  himself. 
Henceforward,  therefore,  I  refuse  to  communicate  with  thee,  be  it  for  weal  or  woe.  I 
im  the  Emperor's  waged  soldier,  and  although  I  affect  not  the  nice  precisions  of  respect 
ind  obedience,  which  are  exacted  in  so  many  various  cases,  and  by  so  many  various 
rales,  yet  I  am  his  defence,  and  my  battle-axe  is  his  body-guard.** 

**  No  one  doubts  it,"  said  the  philosopher.  "  But  art  not  thou  also  bound  to  a  nearer 
dqiendence  upon  the  great  Acolyte,  Achilles  Tat i  us  ?" 

"No.  He  is  my  general,  according  to  the  rules  of  our  service,"  answered  the 
Yanngian ;  "  to  me  he  has  always  shown  himself  a  kmd  and  good-natured  man,  and, 
nu  does  of  rank  apart,  I  may  say  has  deported  himself  as  a  friend  rather  than  a  com- 
Bttoder.  He  is,  however,  my  master's  servant  as  well  as  I  am ;  nor  do  I  hold  the 
diftrence  of  great  amount,  which  the  word  of  a  man  can  give  or  take  away  at  pleasure." 
*  It  is  nobly  spoken,"  said  Agelastes ;  "  and  you  yourself  are  surely  entitled  to  stand 
•  ovct  before  one  whom  you  supersede  in  courage  and  in  the  art  of  war." 

**  Pardon  me,"  returned  the  Briton,  "  if  I  decline  the  attributed  compliment,  as  what 
n  no  respect  belongs  to  me.  The  Emperor  chooses  his  own  officers,  in  respect  of  their 
power  of  serving  him  as  he  desires  to  be  served.  In  this  it  is  likely  I  might  fail ;  I 
ktTe  said  already,  I  owe  my  Emperor  my  obedience,  my  duty,  and  my  service,  nor  does 
H  teem  to  me  necessary  to  carry  our  explanation  farther." 

**  Angular  man !"  said  Agelastes ;  **  is  there  nothing  that  c0  move  thee  but  things 
that  ire  foreign  to  thyself?     The  name  of  thy  Emperor  and  thy  commander  are  no  spell 

«p«i  thee,  and  even  that  of  the  object  thou  hast  loved" 

Here  the  Varangian  interrupted  him. 

**  1  have  thought,"  he  said,  "  upon  the  words  thou  hast  spokeil — thou  hast  found  the 
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means  to  shake  mj  heart-strings,  but  not  to  unsettle  my  principles.  I  will  hold  no 
converse  with  thee  on  a  matter  in  which  thou  canst  not  have  interest. — Necromancers, 
it  is  said,  perform  their  si)ells  by  means  of  tlie  epithets  of  the  Holiest ;  no  marvel,  then, 
should  they  use  the  names  of  the  purest  of  his  creation  to  serve  their  unhallowed  purposes. 
I  will  none  of  such  truckling,  disgraceful  to  the  dead  perhaps  as  to  the  living.  What- 
ever has  been  thy  purpose,  old  man — for,  think  not  thy  strange  words  have  passed 
unnoticed — be  thou  assured  I  bear  that  in  my  heart  which  defies  alike  the  seduction  of 
men  and  of  fiends.*' 

Witli  this  the  soldier  turned,  and  left  the  ruined  temple,  after  a  slight  inclination  of 
Ills  liead  to  the  philosopher. 

Ag«»lastes,  after  the  departure  of  the  soldier,  remained  alone,  apparently  absorbed  in 
meditation,  until  he  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  entrance,  into  the  ruins,  of  Achilles 
Tatius.  The  leader  of  the  Varangians  spoke  not  until  he  had  time  to  form  some  result 
from  tlio  philosopher's  features.  He  then  said,  "  Thou  remainest,  sage  Ageiastes, 
confident  in  the  purpose  of  which  we  have  lately  spoke  together?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Agelastes,  with  gravity  and  firmness. 

"  But,"  replied  Achilles  Tatius,  "  thou  hast  not  gained  to  our  side  that  proselyte, 
whose  coolness  and  courage  would  serve  us  better  in  our  hour  of  need  than  the  service 
of  a  thousand  cold-hearted  felaves?" 

"  I  have  not  succeeded,"  answered  the  philosopher. 

"  And  thou  dost  not  blush  to  own  it  ?"  said  the  ini[>erial  officer  in  reply.  "  Thou,  the 
wisest  of  those  who  yet  pretend  to  Grecian  wisdom,  the  most  powerful  of  those  who 
still  assert  the  skill  by  words,  signs,  names,  i>eriapts,  and  spelliS  to  exceed  the  sphere  to 
which  thy  faculties  belong,  hast  been  foiled  in  thy  trade  of  persuasion,  like  an  infant 
worsted  in  debate  with  its  domestic  tutor  ?  Out  upon  thee,  that  thou  canst  not  sustain 
in  argument  the  charncter  which  thou  wouldst  so  fain  assume  to  thyself  I" 

"  Peace!"  said  the  Grecian.  "  I  have  as  yet  gained  nothing,  it  is  true,  over  this 
obstinate  and  inflexible  man  ;  but,  Achilles  Tatius,  neither  have  I  lost.  We  both  stand 
where  yesterday  we  did,  with  this  advantage  on  my  side,  that  I  have  suggested  to  him 
such  an  object  of  interest  as  he  shall  never  be  able  to  ex[K4  from  his  mind,  until  he  hath 
had  recourse  to  me  to  obtain  farther  knowledge  concerning  it. — And  now  let  this  singular 
person  remain  for  a  time  unmentioned;  yet,  trust  me,  though  flattery,  avarice,  and 
ambition  may  fail  to  gain  him,  a  bait  nevertheless  remains,  that  shall  make  him  as 
completely  our  own  as  any  that  is  bound  within  our  mystic  and  inviolable  contract.  Tell 
me  then,  how  go  on  the  affairs  of  the  empire?  Doi's  this  tide  of  Latin  warriors,  so 
strangely  set  aflowing,  still  rush  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus?  and  does  Alexius 
still  entertain  hopes  to  diminish  and  divide  the  strength  of  numbers,  which  he  could  in 
vain  hope  to  defy?" 

"  Something  further  of  intelligence  has  been  gained,  even  within  a  very  few  hours," 
answered  Achilles  Tatius.  "  Bohemond  came  to  the  city  with  some  six  or  eight  light 
hors(j,  and  in  a  species  of  disguise.  Considering  how  often  he  had  been  the  Emperor's 
enemy,  his  project  was  a  perilous  one.  But  when  is  it  that  these  Franks  draw  back  on 
account  of  danger?  The  Emperor  {)erceived  at  once  that  the  Count  was  come,  to  sw 
what  he  might  obtain,  by  presenting  himself  as  the  very  first  object  of  his  liberality,  and 
by  offering  his  assistance  as  mediator  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  the  other  princes  of 
the  crusade." 

•*  It  is  a  species  of  policy,"  answered  the  sage,  "  for  which  he  would  receive  full  credit 
from  the  Emperor."       * 

Achilles  Tatius  proceeded :— "  Count  Bohemond  was  discovered  to  the  imperial  court 
as  if  it  were  by  mere  accident,  and  he  was  welcomed  with  marks  of  favour  and  splendour 
which  had  never  been  even  menticmed  as  being  fit  for  any  one  of  the  Prankish  race. 
There  was  no  word  of  ancient  enmity  or  of  former  wars,  no  mention  of  Bohemond  as 
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the  ancient  nsnrper  of  Antbch,  and  the  encroacher  upon  the  emphre.  But  thanks  to 
Heaven  were  returned  on  all  sides,  which  had  sent  a  futhfol  allj  to  •  the  imperial 
assistance  at  a  moment  of  sueh  inmiinent  perU." 

**•  And  what  said  Bohemond?**  enquired  the  philosopher. 

**  Little  or  nothing,'*  said  the  isaptain  of  the  Varangians,  ^  until,  as  I  learned  from  the 
domestic  slave  Narses^  a  large  sum  of  gold  had  been  abandoned  to  him.  Considerable 
districts  were  afterwards  agreed  to  be  ceded  to  him,  and  other  advantages  granted,  on 
condition  he  should  stand  on  this  occasion  the  steady  ftiend  of  the  empire  and  its  master. 
Such  was  the  Emperor's  munificence  towards  the  greedy  barbarian,  that  a  chamber  in  tlie 
palace  was,  bj  chance^  as  it  were,  left  exposed  to  his  view,  containing  large  quantities 
of  manufactured  silks,  of  jewellers'  work,  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  articles  of  great 
value.  When  tho  n^Micious  Frank  could  not  forbear  some  expressions  of  admiration,  he 
was  assured,  that  the  ccmtents  of  the  treasure-chamber  were  his  own,  provided  he  valued 
them  as  showing  forth  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  imperial  ally  towards  his  friends ; 
and  these  precious  articles  were  accordingly  conveyed  to  the  tent  of  the  Norman  leader. 
By  such  measures,  the  Emperor  must  make  himself  master  of  Bohemond,  both  body  and 
soul,  for  the  Franks  themselves  say  it  is  strange  to  see  a  man  of  undaunted  bravery,  and 
towering  ambition,  so  infected,  nevertheless,  with  avarice,  which  they  term  a  mean  and 
unnatural  vice.** 

**  Bohemond,"  said  Agelastes,  ^*  is  then  the  Emperor's  for  life  and  death — always,  that 
is,  till  the  recollection  of  the  royal  munificence  be  effaced  by  a  greater  gratuity.  Alexius, 
proud  as  he  naturally  is  of  his  management  with  this  important  chieftain,  will  no  doubt 
expect  to  prevail  by  his  counsels,  on  most  of  the  other  crusaders,  and  even  on  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  himself,  to  take  an  oath  of  submission  and  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  which, 
were  it  not  for  the  sacred  nature  of  tiieir  warfiure^  the  meanest  gentieman  among  them 
would  not  submit  to^  were  it  to  be  lord  of  a  province.  There,  then,  we  rest.  A  few 
dqrs  must  determine  what  we  have  to  do.  An  earlier  discovery  would  be  destruction." 
**  We  meet  not  then  to-night?"  said  the  Acolyte. 

''No,"  replied  the  sage;  ''unless  wc  are  summoned  to  that  foolish  stage-play  or 
recitation;  and  then  we  meet  as  playthings  in  the  hand  of  a  silly  woman,  the  spoiled 
duld  of  a  weak-minded  parent." 

Tatius  then  took  his  leave  of  the  philosopher,  and,  as  if  fearful  of  being  seen  in  each 
otber's  company,  they  left  their  solitary  place  of  meeting  by  different  routes.  The 
Tinogian,  Hereward,  received,  shortly  after,  a  summons  from  his  superior,  who 
tcqoainted  him,  that  he  should  not,  as  formerly  intimated,  require  his  attendance  that 
wening. 

Achilles  then  paused,  and  added, — "  Thou  hast  something  on  thy  lips  thou  wouldst 
*y  to  me,  which,  nevertheless  hesitates  to  break  forth." 

'*lt  is  only  this,"  answered  the  soldier:  "  I  have  had  an  interview  with  the  man  called 
Agelastes,  and  he  seems  something  so  different  from  what  he  apiKjared  when  we  last  spoke 
of  him,  that  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  to  you  what  I  have  seen.  He  is  not  an 
ittignificant  trifler,  whose  object  it  is  to  raise  a  laugh  at  his  own  expense,  or  that  of  any 
sther.  He  is  a  deep-thinking  and  far-reaching  man,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is 
desirous  of  forming  friends,  and  drawing  a  party  to  himself.  Your  own  wisdom  will 
tetch  you  to  beware  of  him." 

"Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  my  poor   Hereward,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  with  an 

affectation  of  good-natured  contempt     "  Such  men  as  Agelastes  do  often  frame  their 

stTcrest  jests  in  the  shape  of  formal  gravity — ^they  will  pretend  to  possess  the  most 

unbounded  power  over  elements  and  elemental  spirits — they  will  make  themselves  masters 

rf  the  names  and  anecdotes  best  known  to  those  whom  they  make  their  sport;  and  any 

coe  who  shall  listen  to  them,  shall,  in  the  words  of  the  Divine  Homer,  only  expose  himself 

to  a  flood  of  inextinguishable  laughter.     I  have  often  known  him  select  one  of  the  rawest 
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nud  moBt  ignorant  persons  in  presence,  and  to  him  for  the  amnBement  of  the  rest,  fae  hu 
pretended  to  cause  the  absent  to  appear,  the  distant  to  draw  near,  and  the  dead  themselves 
to  burst  the  cerements  of  the  grave.  Take  care,  Hereword,  that  his  arts  make  not  a  stain 
on  the  credit  of  one  of  my  bravest  Taranf;iane." 

*'  There  ia  no  danger,"  answered  Hereward,  "  I  shall  not  be  fond  of  being  often  with 
tliis  man.  If  he  jests  upon  one  subject  which  he  hath  mentioned  to  me,  I  shall  be  bat 
too  likely  to  teach  him  eeriousness  after  a  rough  manner.  And  if  he  is  serious  in  hia 
pretensiona  in  auch  mystical  matters,  we  should,  according  to  the  faith  of  mj  grand&ther, 
Kenetm,  do  insult  to  the  deceased,  whose  name  is  taken  in  the  mouth  of  a  soothsayer,  or 
impious  enchanter.  I  wiU  not,  therefore,  again  go  near  this  Agelasteaj  be  he  wizard,  or 
be  he  impostor." 

"  You  apprehend  me  not,"  said  the  Acolyte,  hastily;  "  yon  mistake  my  meaning.  He 
is  a  man  from  whom,  if  he  pleases  to  converse  with  such  as  you,  you  may  deriye  mnch 
knowledge;  keeping  out  of  the  tx-ncli  of  those  pretended  secret  arts,  whidi  he  will  only 
use  to  turn  thee  into  ridicule."  With  these  words,  which  he  himself  would  perhaps  have 
felt  it  difBcutt  to  reconcile,  the  leader  and  his  follower  ported. 
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^iS^g^T  would  Lave  been  easy  for  Alexius,  by  a  course  of  avowed  suspicion,  or  any 
jgflKCT  false  step  in  the  manner  of  receiving  this  tumultuary  invasion  of  the  European 
p^^^^  nations,  to  faave  blown  into  a  flame  the  numerous  but  smothered  grievances 
'  '^  under  which  they  laboured;  and  a  similar  catastrophe  would  not  have  been 
'n  certain,  bad  he  at  once  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  resistance,  and  placed  his  hope 
■(jifetyin  surrendering  to  the  multitudes  of  the  west  whatsoever  they  accounted  worth 
liUng.  The  Emperor  chose  a  middle  course  ;  and,  unqnestionabty,  in  the  weakness  of 
■^  Greek  empire,  it  was  tbe  only  one  which  would  have  given  him  at  once  safety,  and 
'peat  degree  of  conse<iuence  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  Frank  invaders  and  those  of  his  own 
nlgects.  The  means  with  wtiich  he  acted  were  of  various  kinds,  and,  rather  from  poli^ 
Uttn  inclination,  were  often  stained  with  falsehocd  or  meanness;  therefore  it  follows  that 
'kmeasures  of  the  Emperor  resembled  those  of  the  snake,  who  twines  himself  through 
^  gnss,  with  tbe  purpose  of  stinging  insidiously  those  wiiom  he  fears  to  approach  with 
■kstep  of  the  bold  and  generous  lion.  We  are  not,  however,  writing  the  History  of 
tbe  Crusades,  and  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  Emperor's  precautions  on  the  first 
Vpnnnce  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  liia  associates,  may  suffice  for  the  elucidation  of 

Abont  four  weeks  had  now  passed  over,  marked  by  quarrels  and  recondlements  betweeft 
ike  crusaders  and  the  Grecians  of  the  empire,     'llie  former  were,  as  Alexius's  policy 
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dictated,  occahionally  and  individually  received  with  extreme  honour,  and  tkeir  leaders 
](»adcd  with  res[M'ot  and  favour;  while,  from  time  to  time,  such  bodies  of  them  as  sought 
distant  or  circuitous  routes  to  the  capital,  were  intercepted  and  cut  to  pieces  by  light- 
armed  tr(>o]is,  wlio  easily  passed  upon  their  ignorant  opponents  for  Turks,  Scythians,  or 
other  infidels,  and  sometimes  were   actually  such,  but  in  the  service  of  the  Grecian 
monarch.     Often,  too,  it  hap[)ened,  that  while  the  more  powerful  chiefs  of  the  crusade 
were  feasted  by  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  with  the  richest  delicacies,  and  their  thirst 
slaked  with  iced  wines,  their  followers  were  left  at  a  distance,  where,  intentionally  sup- 
plied with  adulterated  flour,  tainted  provisions,  and  bad  water,  they  contracted  diseases, 
and  died  in  great  numbers,  without  having  once  seen  a  foot  of  the  Holy  Land,  for  the 
recovery  of  which  they  had  abandoned  their  peace,  their  competence,  and  their  native 
country.     These  aggressions  did  not  pass  without  complaint.     Many  of  the  crusading 
chiefs  impugned  the  fidelity  of  their  allies,  exposed  the  losses  sustained  by  their  armies  as 
evils  voluntarily  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Greeks,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  two 
nations  stood  oi)[>osed  to  each  other  on  such  terms  that  a  general  war  seemed  to  be 
inevitable. 

Alexius,  however,  though  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  finesse,  still  kept  his 
ground,  and  made  peace  with  the  most  powerful  chiefs,  under  one  pretence  or  other. 
The  actual  losses  of  the  crusaders  by  the  sword  he  imputed  to  their  own  aggressions — 
their  misguidance,  to  accident  and  to  wilfulness— the  effects  produced  on  them  by  the 
adulterated  ])rovisions,  to  the  vehemence  of  their  own  appetite  for  raw  fruits  and 
unripened  wines.  In  short,  there  was  no  disaster  of  any  kind  whatsoever  which  could 
possibly  befall  the  unhappy  pilgrims,  but  the  Emperor  stood  prepared  to  prove  that  it 
was  tlie  natural  conseciuence  of  their  own  violence,  wilfulness  of  conduct,  or  hostile 
prccipibmcy. 

The  chiefs,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  their  strength,  would  not,  it  was  likely,  have 
tamely  suffered  injuries  from  a  powc-r  so  inferior  to  their  own,  were  it  not  that  they  had 
formed  extravagant  ideas  of  the  wealth  of  the  Eastern  empire,  which  Alexius  seemed 
willing  to  share  with  them  with  an  excess  of  bounty  as  new  to  the  leaders  as  the  rich 
productions  of  the  East  were  tempting  to  their  followers. 

The  French  nobles  would  perhaps  have  been  the  most  difficult  to  be  brought  into  order 
when  dilferences  arose;  but  an  accident,  which  the  Emperor  might  have  termed  pro- 
vidential, reduced  the  high-spirited  Count  of  Yerniandois  to  the  situation  of  a  suppliant, 
when  he  expected  to  hold  that  of  a  dictator.  A  fierce  tempest  surprised  his  fleet  after  he 
set  sail  frum  Italy,  and  he  was  finally  driven  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  Many  ships 
W(^r(}  destroyed,  and  those  troops  wlio  got  ashore  were  so  much  distressed,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  surren<ler  themselves  to  the  lieutenants  of  Alexius.  So  that  the  Count  of 
Verinanduis,  so  haughty  in  his  bearing  wlicn  he  first  embarked,  was  sent  to  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  not  as  a  prince,  but  as  a  i)risoner.  In  this  case,  the  Emperor  instantly 
set  the  soldiers  at  liberty,  and  loaded  them  with  presents.* 

Grateful,  tlieref(»re,  for  attentions  in  which  Alexius  was  unremitting,  Count  Hugh  was 
by  gratitude  as  well  as  intc^rcst,  inclined  to  join  the  opinion  of  those  who,  for  other 
reasons,  desired  the  subsistcne*;  of  peace  betwixt  the  crusaders  and  the  empire  of  Greece. 
A  better  principle  determined  the  celebrated  Godfrey,  Kaymond  of  Thoulouse,  and  some 
others,  in  whom  devotion  was  something  more  than  a  mere  burst  of  fanaticism.  These 
]n*inces  considered  with  what  scandal  their  whole  journey  must  be  stained,  if  the  first  of 
their  exploits  should  be  a  war  upon  the  Grecian  empire,  whicli  might  justly  be  called 
the  barrier  of  Christendom.  If  it  was  weak,  and  at  the  same  time  rich — if  at  the  same 
time  it  invited  rapine,  and  was  unable  to  protect  itself  against  it^ — it  was  the  more  their 
interest  and  duty,  as  Christian  soldiers,  to  protect  a  Christian  state,  whose  existence  was 
of  so  much  consequence  to  the  common  cause,  even  when  it  could  not  defend  itself.     It 

*  See  Mills'  Hi&tory  of  the  Crusades,  vol  L  p.  96. 
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was  tbe  wish  of  these  frank-hearted  men  to  receive  the  Emperor's  professions  of  friend- 
ship with  such  sincere  returns  of  amity — to  return  his  kindness  with  so  much  usury,  as 
to  convince  him  that  their  purpose  towards  him  was  in  every  respect  fair  and  honourable, 
and  that  it  would  be  his  interest  to  abstain  from  every  injurious  treatment  which  might 
induce  or  compel  them  to  alter  their  measures  towards  him. 

It  was  with  this  accommodating  spirit  towards  Alexius,  which,  for  many  different  and 
complicated  reasons,  had  now  animated  most  of  the  crusaders,  that  the  chiefs  consented 
to  a  measure  which,  in  other  circumstances,  they  would  probably  have  refused,  as  undue 
to  the  Greeks,  and  dishonourable  to  themselves.  This  was  the  famous  resolution,  that, 
before  crossing  the  Bosphorus  to  go  in  quest  of  that  Palestine  which  they  had  vowed  to 
regain,  each  chief  of  crusaders  would  acknowledge  individually  the  Grecian  Emperor, 
originally  lord  paramount  of  all  these  regions,  as  their  liege  lord  and  suzerain. 

The  Emperor  Alexius,  with  trembling  joy,  beheld  the  crusaders  approach  a  conclusion 
to  which  he  had  hoped  to  bribe  them  rather  by  interested  means  than  by  reasoning, 
although  much  might  be  said  why  provinces  reconquered  from  the  Turks  or  Saracens 
shoald,  if  recovered  from  the  infidel,  become  again  a  part  of  the  Grecian  empire,  from 
which  they  had  been  rent  without  any  pretence,  save  that  of  violence. 

Though  fearful,  and  almost  despairing  of  being  able  to  manage  the  rude  and  discordant 

army  of  haughty  chiefs,  who  were  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  Alexius  failed  not, 

with  eagerness  and  dexterity,  to  seize  upon  the  admission  of  Godfrey  and  his  compeers, 

that  the  Emperor  was  entitled  to  the  allegiance  of  all  who  should  war  on  Palestine,  and 

natural  lord  paramount  of  all  the  conquests  which  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  the 

expedition.     He  was  resolved  to  make  this  ceremony  so  public,  and  to  Interest  men's 

minds  in  it  by  such  a  display  of  the  imperial  pomp  and  munificence,  that  it  should  not 

either  pass  unknown,  or  be  readily  forgotten. 

An  extensive  terrace,  one  of  the  numerous  spaces  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  the 
Propontis,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  magnificent  ceremony.  Here  was  placed 
la  elevated  and  august  throne,  calculated  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor  alone.  On 
this  occasion,  by  suffering  no  other  seats  within  view  of  the  pageant,  the  Greeks 
endeavoured  to  secure  a  point  of  ceremony  peculiarly  dear  to  their  vanity,  namely,  that 
none  of  that  presence,  save  the  Emperor  himself,  should  be  seated.  Around  the  throne 
of  Alexius  Comnenus  were  placed  in  order,  but  standing,  the  various  dignitaries  of  his 
splendid  court,  in  their  different  ranks,  from  the  Protosebastos  and  the  Caesar,  to  the 
Pitriarch,  splendid  in  his  ecclesiastical  robes,  and  to  Agelastes,  who,  in  his  simple  habit 
?»ve  also  the  necessary  attendance.  Behind  and  around  the  splendid  display  of  the 
Emperor's  court,  were  drawn  many  dark  circles  of  the  exiled  Anglo-Saxons.  These,  by 
tlieir  own  desire,  were  not,  on  that  memorable  day,  accoutred  in  the  silver  corslets  which 
^ere  the  fashion  of  an  idle  court,  but  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate.  They  desired,  they 
ttid,  to  be  known  as  warriors  to  warriors.  This  was  the  more  readily  granted,  as  there 
^ti  no  knowing  what  trifle  might  infringe  a  truce  between  parties  so  inflammable  as 
were  now  assembled. 

Beyond  the  Varangians,  in  much  greater  numbers,  were  drawn  up  the  bands  of 
Grecians,  or  Romans,  then  known  by  the  title  of  Immortals,  which  had  been  borrowed 
tythe  Romans  originally  from  the  empire  of  Persia.  The  stately  forms,  lofty  crests, 
ttd  splendid  apparel  of  these  guards,  would  have  given  the  foreign  princes  present  a 
higher  idea  of  their  military  prowess,  had  there  not  occurred  in  their  ranks  a  frequent 
i»dicttion  of  loquacity  and  of  motion,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  steady  composure 
ttd  death-like  silence  with  which  the  well-trained  Varangians  stood  in  the  parade,  like 
Btttoes  made  of  iron. 

The  reader  must  then  conceive  this  throne  in  all  the  pomp  of  Oriental  greatness, 
surrounded  by  the  foreign  and  Roman  troops  of  the  empire,  and  closed  on  the  rear  by 
clouds  of  light-horse,  who  shifted  their  places  repeatedly,  so  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
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multitude,  without  affording  the  exact  means  of  estimating  it.  Throngh  the  dust  which 
they  raised  bj  these  evolutions,  might  be  seen  banners  and  standards,  among  which 
could  be  discovered  by  glances,  the  celebrated  Lababum,*  the  pledge  of  conquest  to  the 
imperial  banners,  but  whose  sacred  efficacy  had  somewhat  failed  of  late  days.  The  rude 
soldiers  of  the  West,  who  viewed  the  Grecian  army,  maintained  that  the  standards  which 
were  exhibited  in  front  of  their  line,  were  at  least  sufficient  for  the  array  of  ten  times 
the  number  of  soldiers. 

Far  on  the  right,  the  appearance  of  a  very  large  body  of  European  cavalry  drawn  np 
on  the  sea-shore,  intimated  the  presence  of  the  crusaders.  So  great  was  the  desire  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  chief  Princes,  Dukes,  and  Counts,  in  making  the  proposed 
fealty,  that  the  number  of  independent  knights  and  nobles  who  were  to  perform  this 
service,  seemed  very  great  when  collected  together  for  that  purpose ;  for  every  crusader 
who  possessed  a  tower,  and  led  six  lances,  would  have  thought  himself  abridged  of  his 
dignity  if  he  had  not  been  called  to  acknowledge  the  Grecian  Emperor,  and  hold  the 
lands  he  should  conc^uer  of  his  throne,  as  well  as  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  or  Hugh  the 
Great,  Count  of  Vermandois.  And  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency,  though  they  pressed 
to  fulfil  the  homage,  as  that  which  was  paid  by  greater  persons  than  themselves,  they 
seemed,  at  the  very  same  time,  desirous  to  find  some  mode  of  intimating  that  the  homage 
which  they  rendered  they  felt  as  an  idle  degradation,  and  in  fact  held  the  whole  show  as 
a  mere  piece  of  mockery. 

The  order  of  the  procession  had  been  thus  settled : — The  Crusaders,  or,  as  the 
Grecians  called  them,  the  Counts^ — that  being  the  mast  common  title  among  them, — 
were  to  advance  from  the  left  of  their  body,  and  passing  the  Emperor  one  by  one,  were 
apprized,  that,  in  passing,  each  was  to  render  to  him,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
homage  which  had  been  previously  agreed  on.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  hb  brother 
Baldwin,  Boheniond  of  Antioch,  and  several  other  crusaders  of  eminence,  were  the  first 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  alighting  when  their  own  part  was  performed,  and  remaining 
in  attendance  by  the  Emperor's  chair,  to  prevent,  by  the  awe  of  their  presence,  any  of 
their  numerous  associates  from  being  guilty  of  petulance  or  presumption  during  the 
solemnity.  Other  crusaders  of  less  degree  retained  their  station  near  the  Emperor, 
when  they  had  once  gained  it,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  or  to  show  that  they  were  as  much 
,  at  liberty  to  do  so  as  the  greater  commanders  who  assumed  that  privilege. 

Thus  two  great  bodies  of  troops,  Grecian  and  European,  paused  at  some  distance 
from  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  canal,  differing  in  language,  arms,  and 
appearance.  The  small  troops  of  horse  which  from  time  to  time  issued  forth  from  these 
bodies,  resembled  the  flashes  of  lightning  passing  from  one  thunder-cloud  to  another, 
which  communicate  to  each  other  by  such  emissaries  their  overcharged  contents.  After 
some  halt  on  the  margin  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Franks  who  had  performed  homage^ 
straggled  irregularly  forward  to  a  quay  on  the  shore,  where  innumerable  galleys  and 
smaller  vessels,  provided  for  the  purpost^,  lay  with  sails  and  oars  prepared  to  waf%  the 
warlike  pilgrims  across  the  passage,  and  place  them  on  that  Asia  which  they  longed  so 
passionately  to  visit,  and  from  which  but  few  of  them  were  likely  to  return.  The  gay 
appearance  of  the  vessels  which  were  to  receive  them,  the  readiness  with  which  they 

*  Ducangp  filli  half  a  column  of  his  liuge  paf^e  with  tlio  mere  names  of  the  authors  who  have  written  at  lengUi  an  tiM 
Labarum,  or  principal  standard  of  the  empire  for  the  time  of  Constantine.  It  consisted  of  a  spear  of  silver,  or  plated  with 
that  metal,  having  suspended  from  a  cross  beam  below  the  spoke  a  small  square  silken  banner,  adorned  with  portnJtt  of 
the  reigning  family,  and  over  these  tlic  famous  Monogram  which  expresses  at  once  the  figure  of  the  crou  and  the  initial 
letters  of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  bearer  of  the  Labarum  was  an  officer  of  high  rank  down  to  the  last  days  of  the  Byaaatiaa 
government.— See  Gibbon,  chap.  20. 

Ducange  seems  to  have  proved,  fh>m  tlie  evidence  of  coins  and  triumphal  monuments,  that  a  standard  of  the  form  ef 
the  Labarum  was  used  by  various  barbarous  nations  long  before  it  was  adopted  by  their  Roman  conqucron,  and  he  it  of 
opinion  that  its  name  also  was  borrowed  from  either  Teutonic  (icmiany,  or  Celtic  Gaul,  or  Sclavonic  Illyria.  It  is  ccit^n 
that  either  the  German  language  or  the  Welsh  may  afford  at  this  day  a  perfectly  satisfactory  etymon :  Lap-kcer  in  the 
former  and  Lab-hair  in  the  latter,  having  precisely  the  same  meaning — the  cloth  of  the  hoit. 

The  form  of  the  Labarttm  may  still  be  recognised  in  the  banners  carried  in  ecclesiastical  processions  in  all  Room 
Catholic  countries. 
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were  supplied  with  refreshments,  the  narrowness  of  the  strait  they  had  to  cross,  the  near 
approach  of  that  active  service  which  thej  had  vowed  and  longed  to  discharge,  put  the 
warriors  into  gay  spirits,  and  songs  and  music  bore  chorus  to  the  departing  oars. 

"While  such  was  the  temper  of  the  crusaders,  the  Grecian  Emperor  did  his  best 
through  the  whole  ceremonial  to  impress  on  the  armed  multitude  the  highest  ideas  of  his 
own  grandeur,  and  the  importance  of  the  occasion  which  had  brought  them  together. 
This  was  readily  admitted  by  the  higher  chiefs  ;  some  because  their  vanity  had  been 
propitiated,— some  because  their  avarice  had  been  gratified, — some  because  their 
ambition  had  been  inflamed, — and  a  few,  a  very  few,  because  to  remain  friends  with 
Alexius  was  the  most  probable  means  of  advancing  the  purposes  of  their  expedition. 
Accordingly  the  great  lords,  from  these  various  motives,  practised  a  humility  which 
perhaps  they  were  far  from  feeling,  and  carefully  abstained  from  all  which  might  seem 
like  irreverence  at  the  solemn  festival  of  the  Grecians.  But  there  were  very  many  of  a 
different  temper. 

Of  the  great  number  of  counts,  lords,  and  knights,  under  whose  variety  of  banners  the 
crusaders  were  led  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  many  were  too  insignificant  to  be 
bribed  to  this  distasteful  measure  of  homage  ;  and  these,  though  they  felt  it  dangerous 
to  oppose  resistance,  yet  mixed  their  submission  with  taunts,  ridicule,  and  such  contra- 
ventions of  decorum,  as  plainly  intimated  that  they  entertained  resentment  and  scorn  at 
the  step  they  were  about  to  take,  and  esteemed  it  as  proclaiming  themselves  vassals  to  a 
prince,  heretic  in  his  faith,  limited  in  the  exercise  of  his  boasted  power,  their  enemy 
when  he  dared  to  show  himself  such,  and  the  friend  of  those  only  among  their  number, 
who  were  able  to  compel  him  to  be  so ;   and  who,  though  to  them  an  obsequious  ally, 
was  to  the  others,  when  occasion  offered,  an  insidious  and  murderous  enemy. 

The  nobles  of  Prankish  origin  and  descent  were  chiefiy  remarkable  for  their 
fiesumptuous  contempt  of  every  other  nation  engaged  in  the  crusade,  as  well  as  for 
their  dauntless  bravery,  and  for  the  scorn  with  which  they  regarded  the  power  and 
luthority  of  the  Greek  empire.  It  was  a  common  saying  among  them,  that  if  the  skies 
sbould  fall,  the  French  crusaders  alone  were  able  to  hold  tliem  up  with  their  lances. 
The  same  bold  and  arrogant  disposition  showed  itself  in  occasional  quarrels  with  their 
unwilling  hosts,  in  which  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  all  their  art,  were  often  worsted  ; 
80  that  Alexius  was  determined,  at  all  events,  to  get  rid  of  these  intractable  and  fiery 
•Hies,  by  ferrying  them  over  the  Bosphorus  with  all  manner  of  diligence.  To  do  this 
with  safety,  he  availed  himself  of  the  presence  of  the  Count  of  Vermandois,  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  and  other  chiefs  of  great  influence,  to  keep  in  order  the  lesser  Frankish  knights, 
who  were  so  numerous  and  unruly.* 

Struggling  with  his  feelings  of  offended  pride,  tempered  by  a  prudent  d<:*grec  of 
•pprehension,  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  receive  with  complacence  a  homage  tendered 
in  mockery.  An  incident  shortly  took  place  of  a  character  highly  descriptive  of  the 
nations  brought  together  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  and  with  such  different  feelings 
•nd  sentiments.  Several  bands  of  French  had  passed,  in  a  sort  of  procession,  the  throne 
of  the  Emperor,  and  rendered,  with  some  appearance  of  gravity,  the  usual  homage.  On 
this  occasion  they  bent  their  knees  to  Alexius,  placed  their  hands  within  his,  and  in  that 
posture  paid  the  ceremonies  of  feudal  fealty.  But  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Bohemond 
of  Antioch,  already  mentioned,  to  render  this  fealty,  the  Emperor,  desirous  to  show 
e^ery  species  of  honour  to  this  wily  person,  his  former  enemy,  and  now  apparently  his 
lUj,  advanced  two  or  three  paces  towards  the  sea-side,  where  the  boats  lay  as  if  in 
fCiiliness  for  his  use.    • 

The  distance  to  which  the  Emperor  moved  was  very  small,  and  it  was  assumed  as  a 
piece  of  deference  to  Bohemond  ;  but  it  became  the  means  of  exposing  Alexius  him- 
self to  a  cutting  affront,  which  his  guards  and  subjects  felt  deeply,  as  an  intentional 

*  Se«  Mills,  vol.  i.  chap.  3. 
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humiliation.  A  half  score  of  horsemen,  attendants  of  the  Prankish  Count  who  was  next 
to  perform  the  homage,  with  their  lord  at  their  head,  set  off  at  full  gallop  from  the  right 
flank  of  the  French  squadrons,  and  arriving  before  the  throne,  which  was  yet  empty, 
they  at  once  halted.  The  rider  at  the  head  of  the  band  was  a  strong  herculean  figure, 
with  a  decided  and  stern  countenance,  though  extremely  handsome,  looking  out  from 
tliick  black  curls.  His  head  was  surmounted  with  a  barret  cap,  while  his  hands,  limbs, 
and  feet  were  covered  with  garments  of  chamois  leather,  over  which  he  in  general  wore 
the  ponderous  and  complete  armour  of  his  country.  This,  however,  he  had  laid  aside 
for  personal  convenience,  though  in  doing  so  he  evinced  a  total  neglect  of  the  ceremonial 
which  marked  so  important  a  meeting.  He  waited  not  a  moment  for  the  Emperor's 
return,  nor  regarded  the  impropriety  of  obliging  Alexius  to  hurry  his  steps  back  to  his 
tlirone,  but  sprung  from  his  gigantic  horse,  and  threw  the  reins  loose,  which  were 
instantly  seized  by  one  of  the  attendant  pages.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  Frank 
seated  himself  in  the  vacant  throne  of  the  Emi>eror,  and  extending  his  half-armed  and 
robust  figure  on  the  golden  cushions  which  were  destined  for  Alexius,  he  indolently 
began  to  caress  a  large  wolf-hound  which  had  followed  him,  and  which,  feeling  itself  as 
much  at  ease  as  its  master,  reposed  its  grim  form  on  the  carpets  of  silk  and  gold  damask, 
which  tapestried  the  imperial  footstool.  The  very  hound  stretched  itself  with  a  bold, 
ferocious  insolence,  and  seemed  to  regard  no  one  with  respect,  save  the  stem  knight 
whom  it  called  master. 

The  Emperor,  turning  back  from  the  short  space  which,  as  a  special  mark  of  favour, 
he  had  accompanied  Bohemond,  beheld  with  astonishment  his  seat  occupied  by  this 
insolent  Frank.  The  bands  of  the  half-savage  Varangians  wlio  were  stationed  around, 
would  not  have  hesitated  an  instant  in  avenging  the  insult,  by  prostrating  the  violator 
of  their  master's  throne  even  in  this  act  of  his  contempt,  had  they  not  been  restrained 
by  Achilles  Tatius  and  other  officers,  who  were  uncertain  what  the  Emperor  would  do^ 
and  somewhat  timorous  of  taking  a  resolution  for  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  the  unceremonious  knight  spoke  aloud,  in  a  speech  which,  though 
provincial,  might  be  understood  by  all  to  whom  the  French  language  was  known,  while 
even  those  who  understood  it  not,  gathered  its  interpretation  from  his  tone  and  manner. 
"  What  churl  is  this,"  he  said,  "  who  has  remained  sitting  stationary  like  a  block  of 
wood,  or  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  when  so  many  noble  knights,  the  flower  of  chivalry  and 
muster  of  gallantry,  stand  uncovered  around,  among  the  thrice  conquered  Varangians  ?** 

A  deep,  clear  accent  replied,  as  if  from  the  bottom  of  the  earth,  so  like  it  was  to  the 
accents  of  some  being  from  the  other  world, — **  If  the  Normans  desire  battle  of  the 
Varangians,  they  will  meet  them  in  the  lists  man  to  man,  without  the  poor  boast 
of  insulting  the  Emperor  of  Greece,  who  is  well  known  to  fight  only  by  the  battle-axes 
of  his  guard." 

The  astonishment  was  so  great  when  this  answer  was  heard,  as  to  affect  even  the 
knight,  whose  insult  upon  the  Emperor  had  occasioned  it;  and  amid  the  efforts  of 
Aeliilles  to  retain  his  soldiers  within  the  bounds  of  subordination  and  silence,  a  loud 
murmur  seemed  to  intimate  that  tlioy  would  not  long  remain  so.  Bohemond  returned 
through  the  press  with  a  celerity  which  did  not  so  well  suit  the  dignity  of  Alexius,  and 
catching  the  crusader  by  the  arm,  he,  something  between  fair  means  and  a  gentle  degree 
of  force,  obliged  him  to  leave  the  chair  of  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  had  placed  himself 
so  boldly. 

"  How  is  it,"  said  Bohemond,  "noble  Count  of  Paris  ?  Is  there  one  of  this  great 
assembly  who  can  see  with  patience,  that  your  name,  so  widely  fenowned  for  valour,  is 
now  to  be  quoted  in  an  idle  brawl  with  hirelings,  whose  utmost  boast  it  is  to  bear  a 
mercenary  battle-axe  in  the  ranks  of  the  Emperor's  guards  ?  For  shame — for  sham^— 
do  not,  for  the  discredit  of  Norman  chivalry,  let  it  be  so  ! " 

"  I  know  not,"  said  the  crusader,  rising  reluctantly — "  I  am  not  nice  in  choosing  the 
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degree  of  my  adversary,  when  he  bears  himself  like  one  who  is  willing  and  forward  in 
battle.  I  am  good-natured,  I  tell  thee,  Count  Bohemond;  and  Turk  or  Tartar,  or 
wandering  Anglo-Saxon,  who  only  escapes  from  the  chain  of  the  Normans  to  become 
the  slave  of  the  Greek,  is  equally  welcome  to  whet  his  blade  clean  against  my  armour, 
if  he  desires  to  achieve  such  an  honourable  office." 

The  Emperor  had  heard  what  passed — had  heard  it  with  indignation,  mixed  with  fear; 
for  he  imagined  the  whole  scheme  of  his  policy  was  about  to  be  overturned  at  once  by  a 
premeditated  plan  of  personal  afiront,  and  probably  an  assault  upon  his  person.  He 
about  to  call  to  arms,  when,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  right  flank  of  the  crusaders,  he 
that  all  remained  quiet  after  the  Frank  Baron  had  transferred  himself  from  thence. 
He  therefore  instantly  resolved  to  let  the  insult  pass,  as  one  of  the  rough  pleasantries  of  the 
Franks,  since  the  advance  of  more  troops  did  not  give  any  symptom  of  an  actual  onset. 

Resolving  on  his  line  of  conduct  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  he  glided  back  to  his 
canopy,  and  stood  beside  his  throne,  of  which,  however,  he  chose  not  instantly  to  take 
poraeasion,  lest  he  should  give  the  insolent  stranger  some  ground  for  renewing  and 
persisting  in  a  competition  for  it. 

"  What  bold  Vavasour  is  this,"  said  he  to  Count  Baldwin,  "  whom,  as  is  apparent 
from  his  dignity,  I  ought  to  have  received  seated  upon  my  throne,  and  who  thinks  proper 
thus  to  vindicate  his  rank  ?" 

"  He  is  reckoned  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  our  host,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  though 
the  brave  are  as  numerous  there  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  He  will  himself  tell  you  his 
name  and  rank." 

Alexius  looked  at  the  Vavasour.     He  saw  nothing  in  his  large,  well-formed  features, 

Bgfated  by  a  wild  touch  of  enthusiasm  which  spoke  in  liis  quick  eye,  that  intimated 

premeditated  insult,  and  was  induced  to  suppose  that  what  had  occurred,  so  contrary  to 

the  form  and  ceremonial  of  the  Grecian  court,  was  neither  .an  intentional  afiront,  nor 

dengned  as  the  means  of  introducing  a  quarrel.     He  therefore  spoke  with  comparative 

•ise,  when  he  addressed  the  stranger  thus : — **  We  know  not  by  what  dignified  name  to 

ttlote  you ;  but  we  are  aware,  from  Count  Baldwin's  information,  that  we  are  honoured 

in  having  in  our  presence  one  of  the  bravest  knights  whom  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  done 

to  the  Holy  Land  has  brought  thus  far  on  his  way  to  Palestine,  to  free  it  from  its 

bondage." 

"  If  you  mean  to  ask  my  name,"  answered  the  European  knight,  "  any  one  of  these 
pilgrims  can  readily  satisfy  you,  and  more  gracefully  than  I  can  myself;  since  we  use  to 
*»y  in  our  country,  that  many  a  fierce  quarrel  is  prevented  from  being  fought  out  by  an 
witimely  disclosure  of  names,  when  men,  who  might  have  fought  with  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,  must,  when  their  names  are  manifested,  recognise  each  other  as 
spiritual  allies,  by  baptism,  gossipred,  or  some  such  irresistible  bond  of  friendsliip ; 
*bereas,  had  they  fought  first  and  told  their  names  afterwards,  they  could  have  had  some 
•tturance  of  each  other's  valour,  and  have  been  able  to  view  their  relationship  as  an 
honour  to  both." 

**  StiH,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  raethinks  I  would  know  if  you,  who,  in  this  extraordinary 
press  of  knights,  seem  to  assert  a  precedence  to  yourself,  claim  the  dignity  due  to  a  king 
«  prince?" 

"How  speak  you  that?"  said  the  Frank,  with  a  brow  somewhat  overclouded;   "  do 

joufeel  that  I  have  not  left  you  unjostled  by  my  advance  to  these  squadrons  of  yours  ?" 

Alexius  hastened  to  answer,  that  he  felt  no  particular  desire  to  connect  the  Count 

with  an  affront  or  offence ;  observing,  that  in  the  extreme  necessity  of  the  Empire,  it 

WM  no  time  for  him,  who  was  at  the  helm,  to  engage  in  idle  or  unnecessary  quarrels. 

The  Frankisli  knight  heard  him,  and  answered  drily — "  Since  such  are  your  sentiments, 
I  wonder  that  you  have  ever  resided  long  enough  within  the  hearing  of  the  Frencli 
iinguage  to  learn  to  speak  it  as  you  do.     1  would  have  thought  some  of  the  sentiments 
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of  the  chivalry  of  the  nation,  since  you  are  neither  a  monk  nor  a  woman,  would,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  words  of  the  dialect,  have  found  their  way  into  your  heart" 

"  Hush,  Sir  Count,"  said  Bohemond,  who  remained  by  the  Emperor  to  avert  the 
threatening  quarrel.  **  It  is  surely  requisite  to  answer  the  Emperor  with  civility ;  and 
those  who  are  impatient  for  wartare,  will  have  infidels  enough  to  wage  it  with.  He 
only  demanded  your  name  and  lineage,  which  you  of  all  men  can  have  least  objection  to 
disclose." 

**  I  know  not  if  it  will  interest  this  prince,  or  Emperor  as  yon  term  him,"  answered 
the  Frank  Count ;  ''  but  all  the  account  I  can  give  of  myself  is  this : — In  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  vast  forests  which  occupy  the  centre  of  France,  my  native  country,  there 
stands  a  chapel,  sunk  so  low  into  the  ground,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  become  decrepid 
by  its  own  great  age.     The  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  who  presides  over  its  altar,  is 
called  by  all  men  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  and  is  accounted  through  the  whole 
kingdom  the  most  celebrated  for  military  adventures.     Four  beaten  roads,  each  leading 
from  an  opposite  point  in  the  compass,  meet  before  the  principal  door  of  the  chapel ;  and 
ever  and  anon,  as  a  good  knight  arrives  at  this  place,  he  passes  in  to  the  performance  of 
his  devotions  in  the  chapel,  having  first  sounded  his  horn  three  times,  till  ash  and  oak- 
tree  quiver  and  ring.     Having  then  kneeled  down  to  his  devotions,  he  seldom  arises  from 
the  mass  of  Her  of  the  Broken  Lances,  but  there  is  attending  on  his  leisure  some 
adventurous  knight  ready  to  satisfy  the  new  comer's  desire  of  battle.     This  station  have 
I  held  for  a  month  and  more  against  all  comers,  and  all  gave  me  fair  thanks  for  tbe 
knightly  manner  of  quitting  myself  towards  them,  except  one,  who  had  the  evil  hap  to 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  did  break  his  neck ;  and  another,  who  was  struck  through  the 
body,  so  that  the  lance  came  out  behind  his  back  about  a  cloth-yard,  all  dripping  with 
blood.     Allowing  for  such  accidents,  which  cannot  easily  be  avoided,  my  opponents 
parted  with  me  with  fair  acknowledgment  of  the  grace  I  had  done  them." 

"  I  conceive,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Emperor,  '^  that  a  form  like  yours,  animated  hf 
the  courage  you  display,  is  likely  to  find  few  equals  even  among  your  adventurons 
countrymen ;  far  less  among  men  who  are  taught  that  to  cast  away  their  lives  in  a 
senseless  quarrel  among  themselves,  is  to  throw  away,  like  a  boy,  the  gift  of  Provi- 
dence." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  your  opinion,"  said  the  Frank,  somewhat  contemptuously i 
"  yet  I  assure  you,  if  you  doubt  that  our  gallant  strife  was  unmixed  with  sullenness  and 
anger,  and  that  we  hunt  not  the  hart  or  the  boar  with  merrier  hearts  in  the  evening, 
than  we  discharge  our  task  of  chivalry  by  the  morn  had  arisen,  before  the  portal  of  the 
old  chapel,  you  do  us  foul  injustice." 

"  With  the  Turks  you  will  not  enjoy  this  amiable  exchange  of  courtesies,"  answered 
Alexius.  "  Wherefore  I  would  advise  you  neither  to  stray  far  into  the  van  nor  into  the 
rear,  but  to  abide  by  the  standard  where  the  best  infidels  make  their  efibrts,  and  the  best 
knights  are  required  to  repel  them." 

"  By  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,"  said  tlie  Crusader,  "  I  would  not  that  the 
Turks  were  more  courteous  than  they  are  Christian,  and  am  well  pleased  that  unbeliever 
and  heathen  hound  are  a  proper  description  for  the  best  of  them,  as  being  traitor  alike 
to  their  God  and  to  the  laws  of  chivalry ;  and  devoutly  do  I  trust  that  I  shall  meet  with 
them  in  the  front  rank  of  our  army,  beside  our  standard,  or  elsewhere,  and  have  an  open 
field  to  do  my  devoir  against  them,  both  as  the  enemies  of  our  Lady  and  the  holy  saints, 
and  as,  by  their  evil  customs,  more  expressly  my  own.  Meanwhile  you  have  time  to 
s'^at  yourself  and  receive  my  homage,  and  I  will  be  bound  to  you  for  despatching  this 
foolish  ceremony  with  as  little  waste  and  delay  of  time  as  the  occasion  will  permit," 

The  Emperor  hastily  seated  himself,  and  received  into  his  the  sinewy  hands  of  the 
Crusader,  who  made  the  acknowledgment  of  his  homage,  and  was  then  guided  off  by 
Count  Baldwin,  who  walked  with  the  stranger  to  the  ships,  and  then,  apparently  well 
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pleased  at  seeing  him  in  tbe  coarse  of  going  on  board,  returned  back  to  the  side  of  the 
Emperor. 

"  What  is  the  name,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  of  that  singular  and  assuming  man  ?" 
"  It  is  Robert,  Count  of  Paris,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  accounted  one  of  the  bravest 
peers  who  stand  around  the  throne  of  France." 

After  a  moment's  recollection,  Alexius  Comnenus  issued  orders,  that  the  ceremonial  of 
the  day  should  be  discontinued,  afraid,  perhaps,  lest  the  rough  and  careless  humour  of 
the  strangers  should  produce  some  new  quarrel.  The  crusaders  were  led,  nothing  loth, 
back  to  palaces  in  which  they  had  already  been  hospitably  received,  and  readily  resumed 
the  interrupted  feast,  from  which  they  had  been  called  to  pay  their  homage.  The 
trampets  of  the  various  leaders  blew  the  recall  of  the  few  troops  of  an  ordinary  character 
who  were  attendant,  together  with  the  host  of  knights  and  leaders,  who,  pleased  with 
the  indulgences  provided  for  them,  and  obscurely  foreseeing  that  the  passage  of  the 
Bosphorus  would  be  the  commencement  of  their  actual  suffering,  rejoiced  in  being  called 
to  the  hither  side. 

It  was  not  probably  intended ;  but  the  hero,  as  he  might  be  styled,  of  the  tumultuous 
dajy  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  who  was  already  on  his  road  to  embarkation  on  the  strait, 
was  disturbed  in  his  purpose  by  the  sound  of  recall  which  was  echoed  around  ;  nor  could 
Bohemond,  Godfrey,  or  any  who  took  upon  him  to  explain  the  signal,  alter  his  resolution 
of  returning  to  Constantinople.  He  laughed  to  scorn  the  threatened  displeasure  of  the 
Emperor,  and  seemed  to  think  there  would  be  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  braving  Alexius  at 
his  own  board,  or,  at  least,  that  nothing  could  be  more  indifferent  than  whether  he  gave 
oSence  or  not 

To  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  to  whom  he  showed  some  respect,  he  was  still  far  from  paying 

Reference ;  and  that  sagacious  prince,  having  used  every  argument  which  might  shake 

bis  purpose  of  returning  to  the  imperial  city,  to  the  very  point  of  making  it  a  quarrel 

inth  him  in  person,  at  length  abandoned  him  to  his  own  discretion,  and  pointed  him  out 

to  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  as  he  passed,  as  a  wild  knight-errant,  incapable  of  being 

influenced  by  any  thing  save  his  own  wayward  fancy.     "  He  brings  not  iiye  hundred 

men  to  the  crusade,**  said  Godfrey  ;  "  and  I  dare  be  sworn,  that  even  in  this,  the  very 

outset  of  the  undertaking,  he  knows  not  where  these  five  hundred  men  are,  and  how  their 

wants  are  provided  for.     There  is  an  eternal  trumpet  in  his  ear  sounding  to  assault,  nor 

^  he  room  or  time  to  hear  a  milder  or  more  rational  signal.     See  how  he  strolls  along 

yonder,  the  very  emblem  of  an  idle  schoolboy,  broke  out  of  the  school-bounds  upon  a 

koljday,  half  animated  by  curiosity  and  half  by  love  of  mischief." 

"  And,"  said  Raymond,  Count  of  Thoulouse,  "  with  resolution  sufficient  to  support 
tbe  desperate  purpose  of  the  whole  army  of  devoted  crusaders.  And  yet  so  passionate 
» Rodomont  is  Count  Robert,  that  he  would  rather  risk  the  success  of  tlie  whole 
ttpedition,  than  omit  an  opportunity  of  meeting  a  worthy  antagonist  en  champ-clos,  or 
^  as  he  terms  it,  a  chance  of  worshipping  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances.  AVho 
•re  yon  with  whom  he  has  now  met,  and  who  are  apparently  walking,  or  rattier  strolling 
in  the  same  way  with  him,  back  to  Constantinople  ?" 

"  An  armed  knight,  brilliantly  equipped — yet  of  something  less  than  knightly  stature," 
answered  Godfrey.  "  It  is,  I  suppose,  the  celebrated  lady  who  won  Robert's  heart  in 
the  lists  of  battle,  by  bravery  and  valour  equal  to  his  own ;  and  the  pilgrim  form  in  the 
long  vestments  may  be  their  daughter  or  niece." 

"  A  singular  spectacle,  worthy  Knight,"  said  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  "  do  our  days 
present  to  us,  to  which  we  have  had  nothing  similar,  since  Gaita,  *  wife  of  Robert 

•  Tha  Amazon  xnakei  a  conspicuous  flgtire  in  AnnaComnena's  account  of  her  father's  campaigns  against  Robert  Guiscard. 
On  one  occasion  ( A Ivxiad,  lib.  iv.  p  93)  she  represents  her  as  thus  recalling  tlio  fugitive  soldiery  of  her  hu-sband  to  their 
dnty,-'H  i«  7*  rtt*Ta  HaXXur  uX\n>  ^"i.  nn  A^1»ri  Kar  ai'TWk  ncfitt^v  a>c«ra  <p,a%nv,  novov  ov  to 'OnyiKov  tirot  tj;  tAi^ 
&aX<iry  X*7«iv  cmko.  MtXP*  *oau  ipivUoBf,  ajt\Jt  aVeptr  kte.  \U  f^t  in  ^pti'^ovraf  thtwc  *wpa,  dopv  iianpov 
^MiWuMC^q.  6X«r  pvrnpor  iviaaa  Kara  twv  ^ev^oirTwir  urai.— That  is,  exhorting  them,  in  all  but  Homeric  language,  at 
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Guiscard,  first  took  open  ber  to  diBtingaisb  herself  l^  manlj  deeds  of  emprise,  uid  rival 
her  husband,  aa  well  in  the  front  of  battle  as  at  the  dancing-rocnn  or  baDquet," 

"  Such  U  the  custom  of  this  psir,  most  noble  knight,"  onsirered  another  Cmsader, 
who  bad  joined  them,  "  and  Heaven  pit;  the  poor  man  who  has  no  power  to  keep 
domestic  peace  by  an  appeal  to  the  stronger  hand  I " 

"  Well !"  replied  Raymond,  "  if  it  be  rather  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  the  lady  of 
our  lore  is  far  past  the  bloom  of  youth,  it  is  a  ciHisolation  that  she  is  too  old-fashioned 
to  beat  ua,  when  we  return  back  with  no  more  of  youth  or  manhood  than  a  long  cmsade 
has  left  But  come,  follow  on  the  road  to  Constantinople,  and  in  the  rear  of  this  most 
doughty  knighl." 


Cttasiter  t^t  ®ient$>. 


onti^wl  Uiu,  ilH  nu  DDl  Dvenwnie. 


^t  RESHILDA,  Countess  of  Paria,  was  one  of  those  stalwart  damea  who 
^if  willingly  hDzarded  themselves  in  the  front  of  battle,  which,  during  the  first 
'i  crusade,  wa»  as  common  as  it  was  possible  for  a  very  uniiaturnl  custom  to  be, 
!,  in  fact,  gnve  the  real  instances  of  the  Marphisaa  and  Bradamantes,  whom 
the  writers  of  romance  delighted  to  paint,  assigning  them  sometimes  the  advantage  of 
invulnerable  armour,  or  a  spenr  whose  thrust  did  not  admit  of  heing  resisted,  in  order 
to  siifien  the  improbability  of  the  weaker  sex  being  frequently  victorious  over  the  male 
p:irt  of  the  erenlion. 

But  the  ?pcll  of  Breuliilda  was  of  a  more  simple  nature,  and  rested  chiefly  in  Uer 
great  beiiuty. 

From  a  girl  she  despised  the  pursuits  of  her  sex  ;  and  they  who  ventured  to  become 
suitors  for  the  hand  of  the  young  Lady  of  Aspramonte,  to  which  warlike  fief  she  liod 
sncceeded,  and  whieh  perhaps  encouraged  her  in  her  fancy,  received  for  answer,  that 
they  must  first  merit  it  by  their  good  behaviour  in  Ihe  lists.  The  father  of  Ureuhilda 
WHS  dead ;  her  mother  was  of  a  gejitlc  temper,  and  easily  kept  under  management  by  the 
voung  lady  herself. 

Brenhilda's  numerous  suitors  readily  agreed  to  terms  whieh  were  too  much  according 
to  the  manners  of  the  age  to  be  disputed.  A  tournament  was  held  at  the  Castle  of 
Aipranianle,  in  which  one  half  of  the  gallant  assembly  rolled  headlong  before  their 
succcMfal  rivals,  and  withdrew  from  the  lists  mortified  and  disappointed.  The  successful 
party  among  the  suitors  were  expected  to  be  summoned  to  joust  among  themselves.  But 
ihey  were  surprised  at  being  made  acquainted  with  the  lady's  further  will.    Siie  a.spircd 
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to  wear  armour  lierself,  to  wield  a  lance,  and  back  a  steed,  and  prayed  the  knigbts  that 
they  would  permit  a  lady,  whom  they  professed  to  honour  so  highly,  to  mingle  in  their 
games  of  chivalry.  The  young  knights  courteously  received  their  young  mistress  in  the 
lists,  and  smiled  at  the  idea  of  her  holding  them  triumphantly  against  so  many  gallant 
champions  of  the  other  sex.  But  the  vassals  and  old  servants  of  the  Count,  her  father, 
smiled  to  each  other,  and  intimated  a  different  result  than  the  gallants  anticipated.  The 
knights  who  encountered  the  fair  Brenhilda  were  one  by  one  stretched  on  the  sand ;  nor 
was  it  to  be  denied,  that  the  situation  of  tilting  with  one  of  the  handsomest  women  of 
the  time  was  an  extremely  embarrassing  one.  Each  youth  was  bent  to  withhold  his 
charge  in  full  volley,  to  cause  his  steed  to  swerve  at  the  full  shock,  or  in  some  other  way 
to  flinch  from  doing  the  utmost  which  was  necessary  to  gain  the  victory,  lest,  in  so 
gaining  it,  he  might  cause  irreparable  injury  to  the  beautiful  opponent  he  tilted  with. 
But  the  Lady  of  Aspramonte  was  not  one  who  could  be  conquered  by  less  than  the 
exertion  of  the  whole  strength  and  talents  of  the  victor.  The  defeated  suitors  departed 
from  the  lists  the  more  mortified  at  their  discomfiture,  because  Robert  of  Paris  arrived 
at  sunset,  and,  understanding  what  was  going  forward,  sent  his  name  to  the  barriers,  as 
that  of  a  knight  who  would  willingly  forego  the  reward  of  the  tournament,  in  case  he 
had  the  fortune  to  gain  it,  declaring,  that  neither  lands  nor  ladies'  charms  were  what  he 
came  thither  to  seek.  Brenhilda,  piqued  and  mortified,  chose  a  new  lance,  mounted  her 
best  steed,  and  advanced  into  the  lists  as  one  determined  to  avenge  upon  the  new 
assailant's  brow  the  slight  of  her  charms  which  he  seemed  to  express.  But  whether  her 
displeasure  had  somewhat  interfered  with  her  usual  skill,  or  whether  she  had,  like  others 
of  her  sex,  felt  a  partiality  towards  one  whose  heart  was  not  particularly  set  upon  gaining 
hers — or  whether,  as  is  often  said  on  such  occasions,  her  fated  hour  was  come,  so  it  was 
that  Count  Robert  tilted  with  his  usual  address  and  good  fortune.  Brenhilda  of 
Aspramonte  was  unhorsed  and  unhelmed,  and  stretched  on  the  earth,  and  the  beautiful 
face,  which  faded  from  very  red  to  deadly  pale  before  the  eyes  of  the  victor,  produced 
its  natural  effect  in  raising  the  value  of  his  conquest.  He  would,  in  conformity  with 
resolution,  have  left  the  castle  after  having  mortified  the  vanity  of  the  lady ;  but 
mother  opportunely  interposed ;  and  when  she  had  satisfied  herself  that  no  serious  injury* 
had  been  sustained  by  the  young  heiress,  she  returned  her  thanks  to  the  stranger  knighlfl 
who  had  taught  her  daughter  a  lesson,  which,  she  trusted,  she  would  not  easily  forget—- 
Thus  tempted  to  do  what  he  secretly  wished,  Count  Robert  gave  ear  to  those  sentiments^ 
which  naturally  whispered  to  him  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  withdraw. 

He  was  of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne,  and,  what  was  still  of  more  consequence  in  ib^ 
young  lady's  eyes,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  Norman  knights  in  that  jousting  day...— 
After  a  residence  of  ten  days  in  the  castle  of  Aspramonte,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  seS 
out,  for  such  was  Count  Robert's  will,  with  a  competent  train,  to  our  Lady  of  th^ 
Broken  Lances,  where  it  pleased  him  to  be  wedded.  Two  knights,  who  were  waiting' 
to  do  battle,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  plac(*,  were  rather  disappointed  at  the  nature  o^ 
the  cavalcade,  which  seemed  to  interrupt  their  purpose.  But  greatly  were  they  surprised 
when  they  received  a  cartel  from  the  betrothed  couple,  offering  to  substitute  their 
persons  in  the  room  of  other  antagonists,  and  conj^ratulating  themselves  in  commencin 
their  married  life  in  a  manner  so  consistent  with  that  which  they  had  hitherto  led-*- 
They  were  victorious  as  usual ;  and  the  only  persons  having  occasion  to  rue 
complaisance  of  the  Count  and  his  bride,  were  the  two  strangers,  one  of  whom  broke 
arm  in  the  rencontre,  and  the  other  dislocated  a  collar-bone. 

Count  Robert's  course  of  knight-errantry  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  intermitted 
by  his  marriage ;  on  the  contrary,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  support  his  renown,  hi^ 
wife  was  often  known  also  in  military  exploits,  nor  was  she  inferior  to  him  in  thirst 
after  fame.  They  both  assumed  the  cross  at  the  same  time,  that  being  then  the  predomi^ 
nating  folly  in  Europe. 
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The  Countess  Brenhilda  was  now  above  six-and-twentj  years  old,  witli  as  much 
beauty  as  can  well  fall  to  the  share  of  an  Amazon.  A  figure,  of  the  largest  feminine 
size,  was  surmounted  by  a  noble  countenance,  to  which  even  repeated  warlike  toils  had 
not  giren  more  than  a  sunny  hue,  relieved  by  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  such  parts  of 
her  face  as  were  not  usually  displayed. 

As  Alexius  gave  orders  that  his  retinue  should  return  to  Constantinople,  he  spoke  in 
private  to  the  Follower,  Achilles  Tatius.  The  Satrap  answered  with  a  submissive  bend 
of  the  head,  and  separated  with  a  few  attendants  from  the  main  body  of  the  Emperor's 
train.  The  principal  road  to  the  city  was,  of  course,  filled  with  the  troops,  and  with 
the  numerous  crowds  of  spectators,  all  of  whom  were  inconvenienced  in  some  degree  by 
the  dust  and  heat  of  the  weather. 

Count  Robert  of  Paris  had  embarked  his  horses  on  board  of  ship,  and  all  his  retinue, 
except  an  old  squire  or  valet  of  his  own,  and  an  attendant  of  his  wife.  He  felt  himself 
more  inconmioded  in  this  crowd  than  he  desired,  especially  as  his  wife  shared  it  with 
him,  and  b^an  to  look  among  the  scattered  trees  which  fringed  the  shores,  down  almost 
to  the  tide-mark,  to  see  if  he  could  discern  any  by-path  which  might  carry  them  more 
circuitously,  but  more  pleasantly,  to  the  city,  and  afford  them  at  the  same  time,  what 
was  their  principal  object  in  the  East,  strange  sights,  or  adventures  of  chivalry.  A 
broad  and  beaten  path  seemed  to  promise  them  all  the  enjoyment  which  shade  could  give 
in  a  warm  climate.  The  ground  through  which  it  wound  its  way  was  beautifully  broken 
by  the  appearance  of  temples,  churches,  and  kiosks,  and  here  and  there  a  fountain 
distributed  its  silver  produce,  like  a  benevolent  individual,  who,  self-denying  to 
himself,  is  liberal  to  all  others  who  are  in  necessity.  The  distant  sound  of  the  martial 
music  still  regaled  their  way;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  detained  the  populace 
on  the  high-road,  prevented  the  strangers  from  becoming  incommoded  with  fellow- 
travellers.        * 

R^oicing  in  the  abated  heat  of  the  day — wondering,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  various 

kinds  of  architecture,  the  strange  features  of  the  landscape,  or  accidental  touches  of 

manners,  exhibited  by  those  who  met  or  passed  them  upon  their  journey,  they  strolled 

easily  onwards.    One  figure  particularly  caught  the  attention  of  the  Countess  Brcnhilda. 

This  was  an  old  man  of  great  stature,  engaged,  apparently,  so  deeply  with  the  roll  of 

parchment  wliich  he  held  in  his  hand,  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  objects  which  were 

passing  around  him.     Deep  thought  appeared  to  reign  on  hi«  brow,  and  his  eye  was  of 

that  piercing  kind  which  seems  designed  to  searcli  and  winnow  the  frivolous  from  the 

edifying  part  of  human  discussion,  and  limit  its  inquiry  to  the  last.     Raising  his  eyes 

slowly  from  the  parchment  on  which  he  had  been  gazing,  the  look  of  Agelastes — for  it 

was  the  sage  himself— encountered  those  of  Count  Robert  and  his  lady,  and  addressing 

them  with  the  kindly  epithet  of  "  my  children,"  he  asked  if  they  had  missed  their  road, 

«  whether  there  was  any  thing  in  wliich  he  could  do  them  any  pleasure. 

"  We  are  strangers,  father,"  was  the  answer,  "  from  a  distant  country,  and  belonging 
to  the  army  which  has  passed  hither  upon  pilgrimage ;  one  object  brings  us  here  in 
common,  we  hoi>e,  with  all  that  host.  AVe  desire  to  pay  our  devotions  where  the  great 
ransom  was  paid  for  us,  and  to  free,  by  our  good  swords,  enslaved  Palestine,  from  the 
^rpation  and  tyranny  of  the  infidel.  When  we  have  said  this,  we  have  announced  our 
liighest  human  motive.  Yet  Robert  of  Paris  and  his  Countess  would  not  willingly  set 
their  foot  on  a  land,  save  what  should  resound  its  echo.  They  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  move  in  silence  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  they  would  purchase  an  eternal  life  of 
^June,  though  it  were  at  the  price  of  mortal  existence." 

"  You  seek,  then,  to  barter  safety  for  fame,"  said  Agelastes,  "  though  you  may, 
perchance,  throw  death  into  the  scale  by  which  you  hope  to  gain  it  ?" 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Count  Robert ;  "  nor  is  tliere  one  wearing  such  a  belt  as  this,  to 
whom  such  a  thought  is  stranger." 
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''  And  as  I  understand,"  said  Agelastes,  **  your  ladj  shares  with  jour  honourable  self 
in  these  valorous  resolutions  ? — Can  this  be  ?" 

<'  You  may  undervalue  mj  female  courage,  father,  if  such  is  your  will,"  said  the 
Countess ;  "  but  I  speak  in  presence  of  a  witness  who  can  attest  the  truth,  when  I  say 
that  a  man  of  half  your  years  had  not  doubted  the  truth  with  impunity." 

''  Nay,  Heaven  protect  me  from  the  lightning  of  your  eyes,"  said  Agelastes,  **  whether 
in  anger  or  in  scorn.  I  bear  an  eegis  about  myself  against  what  I  should  else  have 
feared.  But  age,  with  its  incapacities,  brings  also  its  apologies.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is 
one  like  me  whom  you  seek  to  find,  and  in  that  case  I  should  be  happy  to  render  to  you 
such  services  as  it  is  my  duty  to  offer  to  all  worthy  knights." 

"  I  have  already  said,"  replied  Count  Robert,  "  that  after  the  accomplishment  of  my 
vow," — he  looked  upwards  and  crossed  himself, — ''there  is  nothing  on  earth  to  which  I  am 
more  bound  than  to  celebrate  my  name  in  arms  as  becomes  a  valiant  cavalier.  When 
men  die  obscurely,  they  die  for  ever.  Had  my  ancestor  Charles  never  left  the  paltry 
banks  of  the  Saale,  he  had  not  now  been  much  better  known  than  any  vine-dresser  who 
wielded  his  pruning-hook  in  the  same  territories.  But  he  bore  him  like  a  brave  man, 
and  his  name  is  deathless  in  the  memory  of  the  worthy." 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  old  Grecian,  ''  although  it  is  but  seldom  that  such  as  yon, 
whom  I  was  made  to  serve  and  to  value,  visit  this  country,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  I  am 
well  qualified  to  serve  you  in  the  matter  which  you  have  so  much  at  heart.  My 
acquaintance  with  nature  has  been  so  perfect  and  so  long,  that,  during  its  continuance, 
she  has  disappeared,  and  another  world  has  been  spread  before  me,  in  which  she  has  but 
little  to  do.  Thus  the  curious  stores  which  I  have  assembled  are  beyond  the  researches 
of  other  men,  and  not  to  be  laid  before  those  whose  deeds  of  valour  are  to  be  bounded  by 
the  ordinary  probabilities  of  everyday  nature.  No  romancer  of  your  romantic  country 
ever  devised  such  extraordinary  adventures  out  of  his  own  imagination,  and  to  feed  the 
idle  wonder  of  those  who  sat  listening  around,  as  those  which  I  know,  not  of  idle 
invention,  but  of  real  positive  existence,  with  the  means  of  achieving  and  accomplishing 
the  conditions  of  each  adventure." 

**  If  such  bo  your  real  profession,"  said  the  French  Count,  ''  you  have  met  one  of  those 
whom  you  chiefiy  search  for ;  nor  will  my  Countess  and  I  stir  farther  upon  our  road  until 
you  have  pointed  out  to  us  some  one  of  those  adventures  which  it  is  the  business 
of  errant-knights  to  be  industrious  in  seeking  out" 

So  saying,  he  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  old  man  ;  and  hb  lady,  with  a  degree  of 
reverence  which  had  something  in  it  almost  diverting,  followed  his  example. 

"  Wo  have  fallen  right,  Brenhilda,"  said  Count  Robert ;  "  our  guardian  angel  has 
wiitclied  his  charge  carefully.  Here  have  we  come  among  an  ignorant  set  of  pedants, 
clitittoring  their  absurd  language,  and  holding  more  important  the  least  look  that  a 
cowardly  Emperor  can  give,  than  the  best  blow  that  a  good  knight  can  deaL  Believe 
m<s  I  was  wollnigh  thinking  that  we  had  done  ill  to  take  the  cross — God  forgive  such 
nn  impious  doubt  !  Yet  here,  when  we  wore  even  despairing  to  find  the  road  to  fame^ 
we  luive  mot  with  one  of  those  excellont  men  whom  the  knights  of  yore  were  wont  to 
find  Hitting  by  Hpring.s  by  crosses,  and  by  altars,  ready  to  direct  the  wandering  knight 
wht»rt^  funio  was  to  bo  found.  Disturb  him  not,  my  Brenhilda,"  said  the  Count,  "  but 
lot  him  rtH^all  to  himself  his  stories  of  the  ancient  time,  and  thou  shalt  see  he  will  enrich 
UM  witli  the  troasun^s  of  his  information." 

••  If,"  rt»pliwl  Agolastos,  after  some  pause,  "  I  have  waited  for  a  longer  term  than 
htunnn  life  is  granted  to  most  men,  I  shall  still  be  overpaid  by  dedicating  what  remains 
of  oxUtontM)  to  the  si^rvico  of  a  jmir  so  devoted  to  chivalry.  What  first  occurs  to  me  is 
ft  atttry  of  our  Greek  countr}',  so  famous  in  adventures,  and  which  I  shall  briefly  detail 
loyoui— 

in  our  renowned  Givoian  Archijtelago,  amid  storms  and  whirlpools,  rocks 
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which,  changing  their  character,  appear  to  precipitate  themselves  against  each  other,  and 
billows  that  are  never  in  a  pacific  state,  lies  the  rich  island  of  Zulichium,  inhabited, 
notwithstanding  its  wealth,  by  a  very  few  natives,  who  live  only  upon  the  sea-coast. 
The  inland  part  of  the  island  is  one  immense  mountain,  or  pile  of  mountains,  amongst 
which,  those  who  dare  approach  near  enough,  may,  we  are  assured,  discern  the  moss- 
grown  and  antiquated  towers  and  pinnacles  of  a  stately,  but  ruinous  castle,  the  habitation 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  island,  in  which  she  has  been  enchanted  for  a  great  many 
years. 

"  A  bold  knight,  who  came  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  made  a  vow  to  deliver 
this  unhappy  victim  of  pain  and  sorcery  ;  feeling,  with  justice,  vehemently  offended,  that 
the  fiends  of  darkness  should  exercise  any  authority  near  the  Holy  Land,  which  might 
be  termed  the  very  fountain  of  light.  Two  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  island 
undertook  to  guide  him  as  near  to  the  main  gate  as  they  durst,  nor  did  they  approach  it 
more  closely  than  the  length  of  a  bow -shot.  Here,  then,  abandoned  to  himself,  the  brave 
Frank  set  forth  upon  his  enterprise,  with  a  stout  heart,  and  Heaven  alone  to  friend. 
The  fabric  which  he  approached  showed,  by  its  gigantic  size,  and  splendour  of  outline, 
the  power  and  wealth  of  the  potentate  who  had  erected  it.  The  brazen  gates  unfolded 
themselves  as  if  with  hope  and  pleasure ;  and  aerial  voices  swept  around  the  spires  and 
turrets,  congratulating  the  genius  of  the  place,  it  might  be,  upon  the  expected  approach 
of  its  deliverer. 

**  The  knight  passed  on,  not  unmoved  with  wonder,  though  untainted  by  fear ;  and 
the  Gvothic  splendours  which  he  saw  were  of  a  kind  highly  to  exalt  his  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  mistress  for  whom  a  prison-house  had  been  so  richly  decorated.  Guards  there 
were  in  Eastern  dress  and  arms,  upon  bulwark  and  buttress,  in  readiness,  it  appeared,  to 
bend  their  bows ;  but  the  warriors  were  motionless  and  silent,  and  took  no  more  notice 
of  the  armed  step  of  the  knight  than  if  a  monk  or  hermit  had  approached  their  guarded 
post.  They  were  living,  and  yet,  as  to  all  power  and  sense,  they  might  be  considered 
among  the  dead.  If  there  was  truth  in  the  old  tradition,  the  sun  hud  shone  and  the 
rain  had  fall«?n  upon  them  for  more  than  four  hundred  clmnging  seasons,  without  their 
being  sensible  of  the  genial  warmth  of  the  one  or  the  coldness  of  the  other.  Like 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  their  shoes  had  not  decayed,  nor  their  vestments  waxed  old. 
As  Time  left  them,  so  and  without  alteration  was  lie  again  to  find  them."  The  philoso- 
pher began  now  to  recall  what  he  had  heard  of  the  cause  of  thiiir  enchantment. 

"  The  sage  to  whom  this  potent  charm  is  im])uted,  was  one  of  the  Magi  who  followed 

the  tenets  of  Zoroaster.     He  had  come  to  the  court  of  this  youthful  Princess,  who 

received  him  with  every  attention  which  gratified  vanity  could  dictate,  so  that  in  a  short 

time  her  awe  of  this  grave  personage  was  lost  in  the  sense  of  ascendancy  which  her 

beauty  gave  her  over  him.     It  was  no  diilicult  matter — in  fa<*t  it  hapi)ens  every  day — 

fur  the  beautiful  woman  to  lull  the  wise  man  into  what  is  not  inaptly  called  a  fool's 

paradise.     The  sage  was  indiiced  to  attempt  feats  of  youtli  which  his  years  rendered 

ridiculous;   h(i  could  command  the  elements,  but  the  common  course  of  nature  was 

Wond  his  power.     When,  therefore,  he  exerted  his  maj^ic  strength,  the  mountains  bent 

and  the  seas  receded ;  but  when  the  philosopher  attempted  to  lead  forth  the  Princess  of 

Zulichium  in  the  youthful  dance,  youths  and  maidens  turned  their  heads  aside  lest  they 

should  make  too  manifest  the  ludicrous  ideas  with  which  they  were  impressed. 

'*  Unhappily,  as  the  aged,  even  the  wisest  of  them,  will  forget  themselves,  so  the 
young  naturally  enter  into  an  alliance  to  spy  out,  ridicule,  and  enjoy  their  foibles.  Many 
*tre  the  glances  which  the  Princess  sent  among  her  retinue,  intimating  the  nature  of  the 
*^us(finent  which  she  received  from  the  attentions  of  her  formidable  lover.  In  process 
^^  time  she  lost  her  caution,  and  a  glance  was  detected,  expressing  to  the  old  man  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  in  which  he  had  been  all  along  held  by  the  object  of  his  aifections. 
'^rth  has  no  passion  so  bitter  as  love  converted  to  hatred ;  and  while  the  sage  bitterly 
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regretted  what  he  had  done,  he  did  not  the  less  resent  the  light-hearted  folly  of  the 
Princess  by  whom  he  had  been  duped. 

<*  If^  however,  he  was  angry,  he  possessed  the  art  to  conceal  it.  Not  a  word,  not  a 
look  expressed  the  bitter  disappointment  which  he  had  received.  A  shade  of  melancholy, 
or  rather  gloom,  upon  his  brow,  alone  intimated  the  coming  storm.  The  Princess 
became  somewhat  alarmed;  she  was  besides  extremely  good-natured,  nor  had  her 
intentions  of  leading  the  old  man  into  what  would  render  )iim  ridiculous,  been  so 
accurately  planned  with  malice  prepense,  as  they  were  the  eflfect  of  accident  and  chance. 
She  saw  the  pain  which  he  suffered,  and  thought  to  end  it  by  going  up  to  him,  when 
about  to  retire,  and  kindly  wishing  him  good-night. 

•*  *  You  say  well,  daughter,'  said  the  sage,  *  good-night — ^but  who,  of  the  numbers  who 
hear  me,  shall  say  good-morning?' 

"  The  speech  drew  little  attention,  although  two  or  three  persons  to  whom  the 
character  of  the  sage  was  known,  fled  from  the  island  that  very  night,  and  by  their  report 
made  known  the  circumstances  attending  the  first  infliction  of  this  extraordinary  spell 
on  those  who  remained  within  the  Castle.  A  sleep  like  that  of  death  fell  upon  them,  and 
was  not  removed.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  left  the  island ;  the  few  who  remained  were 
cautious  how  they  approached  the  Castle,  and  watched  until  some  bold  adventurer  should 
bring  that  happy  awakening  which  the  speech  of  the  sorcerer  seemed  in  some  d^ree  to 
intimate. 

''  Never  seemed  there  a  fairer  opportunity  for  that  awakening  to  take  place  than  when 
the  proud  step  of  Artavan  de  Iluutlicu  was  placed  upon  those  enchanted  courts.  On  the 
left,  lay  the  palace  and  donjon-keep ;  but  the  right,  more  attractive,  seemed  to  invite  to 
the  apartment  of  the  women.  At  a  side  door,  reclined  on  a  couch,  two  guards  of  the 
haram,  with  their  naked  swords  grasped  in  their  hands,  and  features  fiendishly  contorted 
between  sleep  and  dissolution,  seemed  to  menace  death  to  any  who  should  venture  to 
approach.  This  tlireat  deterred  not  Artavan  de  Ilautlieu.  He  approached  the  entrance, 
when  the  doors,  like  those  of  the  great  entrance  to  the  Castle,  made  themselves  instantly 
accessible  to  him.  A  guard-room  of  the  same  effeminate  soldiers  received  him,  nor  could 
the  strictest  examination  have  discovered  to  him  whether  it  was  sleep  or  death  which 
arrested  the  eyes  that  seemed  to  look  upon  and  prohibit  his  advance.  Unheeding  the 
presence  of  these  ghastly  sentinels,  Artavan  pressed  forward  into  an  inner  apartment, 
where  female  slaves  of  the  most  distinguished  beauty  were  visible  in  the  attitude  of  those 
who  had  already  assumed  their  dress  for  the  night.  There  was  much  in  this  scene 
which  might  have  arrested  so  young  a  pilgrim  as  Artavan  of  Ilautlieu ;  but  his  heart 
was  fixed  on  achieving  the  freedom  of  the  beautiful  Princess,  nor  did  he  suffer 
himself  to  be  withdrawn  from  that  object  by  any  inferior  consideration.  He  passed  on, 
therefore,  to  a  little  ivory  door,  w^hich,  after  a  moment's  pause,  as  if  in  maidenly  hesita- 
tion, gave  way  like  the  rest,  and  yielded  access  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  Princess 
herself.  A  soft  light,  resembling  that  of  evening,  penetrated  into  a  chamber  where 
every  thing  seemed  contrived  to  exalt  the  luxury  of  slumber.  The  heaps  of  cushions, 
which  formed  a  stately  bed,  seemed  rather  to  be  touched  than  impressed  by  the  form  of 
a  nymph  of  fifteen,  the  renowned  Princess  of  Zulichium." 

"  Without  interrupting  you,  good  father,"  said  the  Countess  Brenhilda,  "  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  can  comprehend  the  picture  of  a  woman  asleep  without  much  dilating  upon 
it,  and  that  such  a  subject  is  little  recommended  either  by  our  age  or  by  yours." 

"  Pardon  me,  noble  lady,"  answered  Agelastes,  "  the  most  approved  part  of  my 
story  has  ever  been  this  passage,  and  while  I  now  suppress  it  in  obedience  to  your 
command,  bear  notice,  I  pray  you,  that  I  sacrifice  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
tale." 

"  Brenhilda,"  added  the  Count,  *'  I  am  surprised  you  think  of  interrupting  a  story 
wliich  has  hitherto  proceeded  with  so  much  fire ;  the  telling  of  a  few  words  more  or  less 
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will  surely  have  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  sense  of  the  narrative,  than  such  an 
addition  can  possibly  possess  over  our  sentiments  of  action." 

"  As  you  will,"  said  his  lady,  throwing  herself  carelessly  back  upon  the  seat ;  "  but 
metliinks  the  worthy  father  protracts  this  discourse,  till  it  becomes  of  a  nature  more 
trifling  tlian  interesting." 

'*  Brenliilda,"  said  the  Count,  "  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  remarked  in  you  a  woman's 
weakness." 

"  I  may  as  well  say,  Count  Robert,  that  it  is  the  first  time,"  answered  Brenhilda, 
that  you  have  shown  to  me  the  inconstancy  of  your  sex." 
Gods  and  goddesses,"  said  the  philosopher,  "was  ever  known  a  quarrel  more 
absurdly  founded !  The  Countess  is  jealous  of  one  whom  her  husband  probably  never 
will  see,  nor  is  there  any  prospect  that  the  Princess  of  Zulichium  will  be  hereafler  better 
known  to  the  modem  world,  than  if  the  curtain  hung  before  her  tomb." 

"  Proceed,"  said  Count  Robert  of  Paris ;  "  if  Sir  Artavan  of  Hautlieu  has  not 
accomplished  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Princess  of  Zulichium,  I  make  a  vow  to  our 
Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances," — 

"  Remember,"  said  his  lady  interfering,  "  that  you  are  already  under  a  vow  to  free 

the  Sepulchre  of  God ;  and  to  that,  metliinks,  all  lighter  engagements  might  give  place." 

"  Well,  lady — ^well,"  said  Count  Robert,  but  half  satisfied  with  this  interference,  "  I 

will   not  engage  myself,  you  may  be  assured,  on  any  adventure  which   may  claim 

precedence  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  which  we  are  all  bound." 

**  Alas ! "  said  Agelastes,  "  the  distance  of  Zulichium  from  the  speediest  route  to  the 

sepulchre  is  so  small  that " 

"  Worthy  father,"  said  the  Countess,  "  we  will,  if  it  pleases  you,  hear  your  tale  to  an 
end,  and  then  determine  what  we  will  do.  We  Norman  ladies,  descendants  of  the  old 
Germans,  claim  a  voice  with  our  lords  in  the  council  which  precedes  the  battle  ;  nor  has 
our  assistance  in  the  conflict  been  deemed  altogether  useless." 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken  conveyed  an  awkward  innuendo  to  the  philosopher, 
who  began  to  foresee  that  the  guidance  of  the  Norman  knight  would  be  more  difficult 
than  he  had  foreseen,  while  his  consort  remained  by  his  side.  lie  took  up,  therefore, 
his  oratory  on  somewhat  a  lower  key  than  before,  and  avoided  those  warm  descriptions 
which  had  given  such  offence  to  the  Countess  Brenhilda. 

"  Sir  Artavan  de  Hautlieu,  says  the  story,  considered  in  what  way  he  should  accost 
the  sleeping  damsel,  when  it  occurred  to  him  in  what  manner  tlie  eharm  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  reversed.     1  am  in  your  judgment,  fair  lady,  if  he  judged  wrong  in  resolving 
that  the  method  of  his  address  should  be  a  kiss  upon  the  lips."     Tlie  colour  of  Bren- 
hilda was  somewhat  heightened,  but  she  did  not  deem  the  observation  worthy  of  notice. 
"  Never  had  so  innocent  an  action,"  continued  the  philosopher,   "  an  effect  more 
horrible.      The  delightful  light  of  a  summer  evening  was  instantly  changed  into  a 
strange  lurid  hue,  which,  infected  with  sulpliur,  seemed  to  breathe  suffocation  through  the 
apartment.     The  rich  hangings,  and  splendid  furniture  of  the  chamber,  the  very  walls 
themselves,  were  changed  into  liuge  stones  tossed  together  at  random,  like  the  inside  of 
*  ^ild  beast's  den,  nor  was  the  den  without  an  inhabitant.     The  beautiful  and  innocent 
lips  to  which  Artavan  de  Hautlieu  had  approached  his  own,  were  now  changed  into  the 
^deous  and  bizarre  form,  and  bestial  aspect  of  a  fiery  dragon.     A  moment  she  hovered 
°pon  the  wing,  and  it  is  said,  had  Sir  Artavan  found  courage  to  repeat  his  salute  three 
^'mes,  he  would  then  have  remained  master  of  all  the  wealth,  and  of  the  disenchanted 
pfinctss.     But  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  the  dragon,  or  the  creature  who  seemed 
*"<^K  sailed   out  at  a  side  window  upon  its   broad   pennons,  uttering  loud  wails  of 
<^^Ppointment." 

|iere  ended  the  story  of  Agelastes.     "  The  Princess,"  he  said,  "  is  still  supposed  to 
*We  her  doom  in  the  Island  of  Zulichium,  and  several  knights  have  undertaken  the 
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adventure ;  but  I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  fear  of  saluting  the  sleeping  maiden,  or 
that  of  approaching  the  dragon  into  which  she  was  transformed,  but  so  it  is,  the  spell 
remains  unachieved.  I  know  the  way,  and  if  jou  say  the  word,  you  may  be  to-morrow 
on  the  road  to  the  castle  of  enchantment." 

The  Countess  heard  this  proposal  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  for  she  knew  that  she 
might,  by  opposition,  determine  her  husband  irrevocably  upon  following  out  the  enterprise. 
She  stood  therefore  with  a  timid  and  bashful  look,  strange  in  a  person  whose  bearing 
was  generally  so  dauntless,  and  prudently  left  it  to  the  uninfluenced  mind  of  Count 
Robert  to  form  the  resolution  which  should  best  please  him. 

'^  Brenhilda,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  **  fame  and  honour  are  dear  to  thy  husband  as 
ever  they  were  to  knight  who  buckled  a  brand  upon  his  side.  Thou  hast  done,  perhaps, 
I  may  say,  for  me,  what  I  might  in  vain  have  looked  for  from  ladies  of  thy  condition  ; 
and  therefore  thou  mayst  well  expect  a  casting  voice  in  such  points  of  deliberation. — 
Why  dost  thou  wander  by  the  side  of  a  foreign  and  unhealthy  shore,  instead  of  the 
banks  of  the  lovely  Seine  ? — Why  dost  thou  wear  a  dress  unusual  to  thy  sex  ? — Why 
dost  thou  seek  death,  and  think  it  little  in  comparison  of  shame  ? — Why  ?  but  that  the 
Count  of  Paris  may  have  a  bride  worthy  of  him. — Dost  thou  think  that  this  affection  is 
thrown  away  ?  No,  by  the  saints  !  Thy  knight  repays  it  as  he  best  ought,  and 
sacrifices  to  thee  every  thought  which  thy  affection  may  less  than  entirely  approve  ! " 

Poor  Brenhilda,  confused  as  she  was  by  the  various  emotions  with  which  she  was 
agitated,  now  in  vain  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  heroic  deportment  which  her 
character  as  an  Amazon  required  from  her.  She  attempted  to  assume  the  proud  and 
lofty  look  wliich  was  properly  her  own,  but  failing  in  the  effort,  she  threw  herself  into 
the  Count's  arms,  hung  round  his  neck,  and  wept  like  a  village  maiden,  whose  true  love 
is  pressed  for  the  wars.  Her  husband,  a  little  ashamed,  while  he  was  much  moved  by 
this  burst  of  affection  in  one  to  whose  character  it  seemed  an  unusual  attribute,  was,  at 
the  same  time,  pleased  and  proud  that  he  could  have  awakened  an  affection  so  genuine 
and  so  gentle  in  a  soul  so  high-spirited  and  so  unbending. 

"  Not  thus,"  he  said,  "  my  Brenhilda !  I  would  not  have  it  thus,  either  for  thine  own 
sake  or  for  mine.  Do  not  let  this  wise  old  man  suppose  that  thy  heart  is  made  of  the 
malleable  stuff  which  forms  that  of  other  maidens ;  and  apologize  to  him,  as  may  well 
become  thee,  for  having  prevented  my  undertaking  the  adventure  of  Zulichium,  which 
he  recommends." 

It  was  not  easy  for  Brenliilda  to  recover  herself,  after  having  afforded  so  notable  an 
instance  how  nature  can  vindicate  her  rights,  with  whatever  rigour  she  may  have  been 
disciplined  and  tyrannized  over.  With  a  look  of  ineffable  affection,  she  disjoined  herself 
from  her  husband,  still  keeping  hold  of  his  hand,  and  turning  to  the  old  man  with  a 
countenance  in  which  the  half-effaced  tears  were  succeeded  by  smiles  of  pleasure  and  of 
modesty,  she  spoke  to  Agelastes  as  she  would  to  a  person  whom  she  respected,  and 
towards  whom  she  had  some  offence  to  atone.  "  Father,"  she  said,  respectfully,  "  be  not 
angry  with  me  that  I  should  have  been  an  obstacle  to  one  of  the  best  knights  that  ever 
spurred  steed,  undertaking  the  enterprise  of  tliine  enchanted  Princess ;  but  the  truth  is^ 
that  in  our  land,  where  knighthood  and  religion  agree  in  permitting  only  one  lady  love, 
and  one  lady  wife,  we  do  not  quite  so  willingly  see  our  husbands  run  into  danger — 
especially  of  that  kind  where  lonely  ladies  are  the  parties  relieved — ^and — and  kisses  are 
the  ransom  paid.  I  have  as  much  confidence  in  my  Kobert's  fidelity,  as  a  lady  can  have 
in  a  loving  knight,  but  still " 

"  Lovely  lady,"  said  Agelastes,  who,  notwithstanding  his  highly  artificial  character, 
could  not  help  being  moved  by  the  simple  and  sincere  affection  of  the  handsome  young 
pair,  "  you  have  done  no  evil.  The  state  of  the  Princess  is  no  worse  than  it  was,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  knight  fated  to  relieve  her,  will  appear  at  the  destined 
period." 
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The  Countess  smiled  sadlj,  and  shook  her  head.  "  You  do  not  know,"  she  said,  "  how 
powerful  is  the  aid  of  which  I  have  unhappily  deprived  this  unfortunate  lady,  by  a 
jealousy  which  I  now  feel  to  have  been  alike  paltry  and  unworthy ;  and,  such  is  my 
regret,  that  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  retract  my  opposition  to  Count  Robert's 
undertaking  this  adventure."  She  looked  at  her  husband  with  some  anxiety,  as  one 
that  had  made  an  offer  she  would  not  willingly  see  accepted,  and  did  not  recover  her 
courage  until  he  said,  decidedly,  '^  Brenhilda,  that  may  not  be." 

"  And  why,  then,  may  not  Brenhilda  herself  take  the  adventure,"  continued  the 
Countess,  '*  since  she  can  neither  fear  the  charms  of  the  Princess  nor  the  terrors  of  the 
dragon  ?" 

'*  Lady,"  said  Agelastes,  "  tlie  Princess  must  be  awakened  by  the  kiss  of  love,  and  not 
by  that  of  friendsliip." 

"  A  sufficient  reason,"  said  the  Countess,  smiling,  "  why  a  lady  may  not  wish  her  lord 
to  go  forth  upon  an  adventure  of  which  the  conditions  are  so  regulated" 

"  Noble  minstrel,  or  herald,  or  by  whatever  name  this  country  calls  you,"  said  Count 

Robert,   "accept  a  small  remuneration  for  an  hour  pleasantly  spent,  though  spent, 

onhappily,  in  vain.     I  should  make  some  apology  for  the  meanness  of  my  offering,  but 

French  knights,  you  may  have  occasion  to  know,  are  more  full  of  fame  than  of  wealth." 

"  Not  for  that,  noble  sir,"  replied  Agelastes,  "  would^  I  refuse  your  munificence ;  a 

besant  from  your  worthy  hand,  or  that  of  your  noble-minded  lady,  were  centupled  in  its 

value,  by  the  eminence  of  the  persons  from  whom  it  came.     I  would  hang  it  round  my 

neck  by  a  string  of  pearls,  and  when  I  came  into  the  presence  of  knights  and  of  ladies, 

I  would  proclaim  that  this  addition  to  my  achievement  of  armorial  distinction,  was 

bestowed  by  the  renowned  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  and  his  unequalled  lady."     The 

Knight  and  the  Countess  looked  on  each  other,  and  the  lady,  taking  from  her  finger  a 

ring  of  pure  gold,  prayed  the  old  man  to  accept  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  her  esteem  and  her 

husband's.     "  With  one  other  condition,"  said  the  philosopher,   "  which  I  trust  you  will 

not  find  altogether  unsatisfactory.     I  have,  on  the  way  to  the  city  by  the  most  pleasant 

road,  a  small  kiosk,  or  hermitage,  where  I  sometimes  receive  my  friends,  who,  I  venture 

to  say,  are  among  the  most  respectable  personages  of  this  empire.    Two  or  three  of  these 

will  probably  honour  my  residence  to-day,  and  partake  of  the  provision  it  affords.   Could 

1  add  to  these  the  company  of  the  noble  Count  and  Countess  of  Paris,  I  should  deem  my 

poor  habitation  honoured  for  ever." 

**  How  say  you,  my  noble  wife  ?"  said  the  Count.  "  The  company  of  a  minstrel  befits 
the  highest  birth,  honours  the  highest  rank,  and  adds  to  the  greatest  achievements ;  and 
liie  invitation  doe3  us  too  much  credit  to  be  rcvjected." 

"It  grows  somewhat  late,"  said  the  Countess:    *'but  we  came  not  here  to  shun  a 
writing  sun  or  a  darkening  sky,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  satisfaction,  to  place 
at  the  command  of  the  good  father  every  pleasure  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  offer  to 
^  for  having  been  the  means  of  your  neglecting  his  advice." 
-  "Tlie  path  is  so  short,"  said  Agelastes,  "  that  we  had  better  keep  our  present  mode 

!^  of  travelling,  if  the  lady  should  not  want  the  assistance  of  horses." 

"No  horses  on  my  account,"  said  the  Lady  Brenhilda.  **  My  waiting  woman,  Agatha, 
MS  what  necessaries  I  may  require;  and,  for  the  rest,  no  knight  ever  travelled  so  little 
oiibaprassed  with  baggage  as  my  husband." 

-Agelastes,  therefore,  led  the  way  through  the  deepening  wood,  which  was  freshened 
"7  the  cooler  breath  of  evening,  and  his  guests  accompanied  him. 
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H'lHE  Count  of  Paria  and   bis  Isdj  attended  the  old  roan,  whoBS 
!  advanced  age,  liia  excellence  in  the  use  of  the  Frencb  language^ 
wliich  be  spoke  to  admiration, — above  all,  bis  skill  in  applying  it 
to  poetical  and  romantic  subjects,  which  was  cBsential  to  wfaat  wu 
then    termed  history  and   belles   lettres, — drew   &om    the   noble 
hearers  a  degree  of  applause,  which,    as  Agelostes   had    seldom 
I  enough  to  consider  as  his  due,  so,  on  the  part  of  the  Knight  of  Paris  and 
his  lady,  had  it  been  but  rarely  conferred. 

They  had  walked  for  some  time  by  a  path  which  sometimes  seemed  to  hide  itself 
nmoDg  the  woods  that  came  down  to  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  sometimes  emerged  from 
concealment,  and  skirted  the  open  margin  of  the  strait,  while,  at  every  turn,  it  seemed 
guided  by  the  desire  to  select  a  choice  and  contrast  of  beauty.  Variety  of  scenes  and 
manners  enlivened,  from  their  novelty,  the  landitcape  to  the  pilgrims.  By  the  eea-shor^ 
nymphs  were  seen  dancing,  and  shepherds  piping,  or  beating  the  tambourine  to  their 
steps,  as  represented  in  some  groups  of  ancient  statuary.  The  very  faces  had  a  angular 
resemblance  to  the  antique.  If  old,  their  long  rubus,  their  attitudes,  and  magnificent 
heads,  presented  the  ideas  which  distinguish  prophets  and  saints ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  the  features  of  the  young  recalled  the  expressive  countenances  of  the  heroes  of 
antiquity,  and  the  charms  of  those  lovely  females  hy  whom  their  deeds  were  inspired. 

But  the  race  of  the  Greeks  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  even  in  its  native  coontiy, 
unmixed,  or  in  absolute  purity ;  on  the  contrary,  they  saw  groups  of  persons  vritli 
features  which  argued  a  diflerent  descent. 

In  a  retiring  bosom  of  the  shore,  which  wns  traversed  by  the  path,  the  rocks,  receding 
from  the  beach,  rounded  off  a  spacious  portion  of  level  sand,  and,  in  some  degree,  euclosed 
it.     A  party  of  heatheu  Scythians  whom  they  beheld,  presented  the  deformed  feftlureg 
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of  the  demons  they  were  said  to  worship— flat  noses  with  expanded  nostrils,  which 
seemed  to  admit  the  sight  to  their  very  brain ;  faces  which  extended  rather  in  breadth 
than  length,  with  strange  unintellectual  ejes  placed  in  the  extremity ;  figures  short  and 
dwarfish,  yet  garnished  with  legs  and  arms  of  astonishing  sinewy  strength,  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  bodies.  As  the  travellers  passed,  the  savages  held  a  species  of  tournament, 
as  the  Count  termed  it  In  this  they  exercised  themselves  by  darting  at  each  other  long 
reeds,  or  canes,  balanced  for  the  purpose,  which,  in  this  rude  sport,  they  threw  with 
such  force,  as  not  unfrequently  to  strike  each  other  from  their  steeds,  and  otherwise  to 
caose  serious  damage.  Some  of  the  combatants  being,  for  the  time,  out  of  the  play, 
devonred  with  greedy  looks  the  beauty  of  the  Countess,  and  eyed  her  in  such  a  manner, 
that  she  said  to  Count  Robert, — ^*  I  have  never  known  fear,  my  husband,  nor  is  it  for 
me  to  acknowledge  it  now ;  but  if  disgust  be  an  ingredient  of  it,  these  misformed  brutes 
are  qualified  to  inspire  it.** 

**  What,  ho.  Sir  Knight  I**  exclaimed  one  of  the  infidels,  "your  wife,  or  your  lady 
love,  has  committed  a  fault  against  the  privileges  of  the  Imperial  Scythians,  and  not 
small  will  be  the  penalty  she  has  incurred.  You  may  go  your  way  as  fast  as  you  will 
out  of  this  place,  which  is,  for  the  present,  our  hippodrome,  or  atmeidan,  call  it  which 
you  will,  as  you  prize  the  Roman  or  the  Saracen  language ;  but  for  your  wife,  if  the 
sacrament  has  united  you,  believe  my  word,  that  she  parts  not  so  soon  or  so  easy." 

**  Scoundrel  heathen,**  said  the  Christian  Knight,  "  dost  thou  hold  that  language  to 
a  Peer  of  France  ?** 

Agelastes  here  interposed,  and  using  the  sounding  language  of  a  Grecian  courtier, 
reminded  the  Scythians,  (mercenary  soldiers,  as  they  seemed,  of  the  empire,)  that  all 
violence  against  the  European  pilgrims  was,  by  the  Imperial  orders,  strictly  prohibited 
under  pain  of  death. 

**  I  know  better,"  said  the  exulting  savage,  shaking  one  or  two  javelins  with  broad 
steel  heads,  and  wings  of  the  eagle's  feather,  which  last  were  dabbled  in  blood.  **  Ask 
the  wings  of  my  javelin,"  he  said,  "  in  whose  heart's  blood  these  feathers  have  been 
dyed.  They  shall  reply  to  you,  that  if  Alexius  Comnenus  be  the  friend  of  the  European 
pilgrims,  it  is  only  while  he  looks  upon  them ;  and  we  are  too  exemplary  soldiers  to 
serve  our  Emperor  otherwise  than  he  wishes  to  be  served." 

"  Peace,  Toxartis,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  thou  beliest  tiiine  Emperor." 
"  Peace  thou ! "  said  Toxartis,  "  or  I  will  do  a  deed  that  misbecomes  a  soldier,  and 
rid  the  world  of  a  prating  old  man." 

So  saying,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  take  hold  of  the  Countess's  veil.     AVith  the 

readiness  which  frequent  use  had  given  to  the  warlike  lady,  she  withdrew  herself  from 

the  heathen's  grasp,  and  with  her  trenchant  sword  dealt  him  so  sufficient  a  blow,  that 

Toxartis  lay  lifeless  on  the  plain.     The  Count  leapt  on  the  fallen  leader's  steed,  and 

crying  his  war-cry,  "  Son  of  Charlemagne,  to  the  rescue ! "  he  rode  amid  the  rout  of 

^then  cavaliers  with  a  battle-axe,  which  he  found  at  the  saddlebow  of  the  deceased 

ciueftain,  and  wielding  it  with  remorseless  dexterity,  he  soon  slew  or  wounded,  or 

impelled  to  fiight,  the  objects  of  his  resentment ;  nor  was  there  any  of  them  who  abode 

in  mstant  to  support  the  boast  which  they  had  made. 

" The  despicable  churls ! "  said  the  Countess  to  Agelastes ;  "it  irks  me  that  a  drop 
of  Buch  coward  blood  should  stain  the  hands  of  a  noble  knight.  They  call  their  exercise 
*  tournament,  although  in  their  whole  exertions  every  blow  is  aimed  behind  the  back, 
*Dd  not  one  has  the  courage  to  throw  his  windlestraw  while  he  perceives  that  of  another 
pointed  against  himself." 

"  Such  is  their  custom,  "  said  Agelastes ;  "  not  perhaps  so  much  from  cowardice  as 
from  habit,  in  exercising  before  his  Imperial  Majesty.  I  have  seen  that  Toxartis 
uterally  turn  his  back  upon  the  mark  when  he  bent  his  bow  in  full  career,  and  when  in 
^^e  act  of  galloping  the  farthest  from  his  object,  he  pierced  it  through  the  very  centre 
'^th  a  broad  arrow."  1 2 
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"  A  force  of  such  soldiera,"  said  Count  Robert,  wbo  had  now  r^oined  his  fiiends, 
"  could  not,  methinks,  be  very  formidable,  where  there  was  but  an  ounce  of  graiuine 
courage  in  the  assailants." 

"  Mean  time,  let  us  pass  on  to  my  kiosk,"  sud  AgeUstes,  "  lest  the  fngitiTes  find 
friends  to  encourage  them  in  thoughts  of  revenge." 

"  Such  friends,"  said  Count  Robert,  "methinks  the  insolent  heathens  ought  not  to 
find  in  any  land  which  calls  itself  Christian ;  and  if  I  survive  the  conquest  of  the  Holj 
Sepulchre,  I  shall  make  it  mj  first  business  to  enquire  bj  what  right  joar  Emperw 
retains  in  his  service  a  band  of  Faynim  and  unmannerly  ent-throata,  wbo  dare  offer 
injury  upon  the  highway,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  the  peace  of  God  and  the  kin^ 
and  to  noble  ladies  and  inoffensive  pilgrims.  It  is  one  of  a  list  of  many  questions 
which,  my  vow  accomplished,  I  will  not  fail  to  pnt  to  him;  ay,  and  expecting  in 
answer,  as  they  say,  prompt  and  categorical" 

"  You  shall  gain  no  answer  from  me  though,"  said  Agelastes  to  himself.  **  Your 
demands.  Sir  Knight,  are  over  peremptory,  and  imposed  onder  too  rigid  conditions,  to 
be  replied  to  by  those  who  can  evade  them." 

He  changed  the  conversation,  accordingly,  with  easy  dexterity;  and  th^  had  not 
proceeded  much  farther,  before  they  reached  a  spot,  the  natural  beauties  of  which  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  his  foreign  companions.  A  copious  brook,  gushing  ont  of  the 
woodland,  descended  to  the  sea  with  no  small  noise  and  tumult;  and,  as  if  disduninga 
quieter  course,  which  it  might  have  gained  by  a  little  circuit  to  the  right,  it  took  the 
readiest  road  to  the  ocean,  plunging  over  the  face  of  a  lofty  and  barren  precipice  which 
overhung  the  sea-shore,  and  from  thence  led  its  little  tribute,  with  as  much  noise  as  if 
it  had  the  stream  of  a  full  river  to  boast  of,  to  the  waters  of  the  Hellespont. 

The  rock,  we  have  said,  was  bare,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  was  clothed  with  the  foaming 
waters  of  the  cataract;  but  the  banks  on  each  side  were  covered  with  plane-trees, 
walnut-trees,  cypresses,  and  other  kinds  of  large  timber  proper  to  the  East  The  fall  of 
water,  always  agreeable  in  a  warm  climate,  and  generally  produced  by  artificial  means, 
was  here  natural,  and  had  been  chosen,  something  like  the  Sibyl's  temple  at  Tivoli,  for 
the  seat  of  a  goddess  to  whom  tlie  invention  of  Polytheism  had  assigned  a  sovereign^ 
over  the  department  around.  The  slirine  was  small  and  circular,  like  many  of  the  lesser 
temples  of  the  rustic  deities,  and  enclosed  by  the  wail  of  an  outer  court.  After  its 
desecration,  it  had  probably  been  converted  into  a  luxurious  summer  retreat  by 
Agelastes,  or  some  Epicurean  philosopher.  As  the  building,  itself  of  a  light,  airy,  and 
fantastic  character,  was  dimly  seen  through  the  branches  and  foliage  on  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  so  the  mode  by  which  it  was  accessible  was  not  at  first  a)iparent  amongst  the  mist 
of  the  cascade.  A  pathway,  a  good  deal  hidden  by  vegetation,  ascended  by  a  gentle 
acclivity,  and  prolonged  by  the  architect  by  means  of  a  few  broad  and  easy  marble  steps, 
making  part  of  the  original  approach,  conducted  the  passenger  to  a  small,  but  exquisitdy 
lovely  velvet  lawn,  in  front  of  the  turret  or  temple  we  have  described,  the  back  part  of 
which  building  overhung  the  cataract. 
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tT  a  BJgnal  made  by  Agelastes,  the  door  of  tliia  romantic  retreat  was  opened 
by  Diogenes,  the  negro  slave,  to  whom  our  readc-rs  have  been  already 
M  introduc(;d ;  uor  did  it  escape  the  wily  old  man,  that  the  Count  and  his  lady 
b,.&tesli<ied  some  wonder  at  bis  form  and  lineaments,  being  the  first  African 
perhaps  whom  they  had  ever  seen  so  closely.  The  philosopher  lost  not  the  opportunity 
of  making  an  impression  on  their  minds,  by  a  display  of  t!ie  superiority  of  his  knowledge. 
"  This  poor  being,"  he  observed,  "  is  of  the  race  of  Ham,  the  undutiful  son  of  Noah  ; 
for  his  transgressions  against  his  parent,  he  was  banished  to  the  sands  of  Africa,  and  was 
QKidemned  to  be  the  father  of  a  race  doomed  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  issue  of  his  more 
datifiil  brethren." 

The  knight  and  his  lady  gazed  on  the  wonderful  appearance  before  them,  and  did  not, 
il  may  be  believed,  think  of  doubting  the  information  which  was  so  much  of  a  piece  with 
flftir  prejudices,  while  their  opinion  of  their  host  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  supposed 
Went  of  his  knowledge. 

"  It  gives  pleasure  to  a  man  of  humanity,"  continued  Agelastes,  "  when,  in  old  age,  or 
u^esa,  we  must  employ  the  services  of  others,  which  is  at  other  times  scarce  lawful,  to 
dwMehis  assistants  out  of  a  race  of  beings,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water — from 
liw birth  upwards  destined  to  slavery;  and  to  whom,  therefore,  by  employing  them  as 
si"*!,  we  render  no  injury,  but  carry  into  effect,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  intentions  of  the 
Grwt  Being  who  made  us  all." 

"Are  there  many  of  a  race,"  said  the  Countess,  "so  singularly  unhappy  in  their 
'^tination  ?  I  have  hitherto  thought  the  stories  of  black  men  as  idle  as  those  which 
■"iMlrels  tell  of  fairies  and  ghosts," 
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'^  Do  not  believe  so,"  said  the  philosopher ;  "  the  race  is  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  neither  are  they  altogether  unhappy  in  discharging  the  duties  which  their  fate  has 
allotted  them.  Those  who  are  of  worse  character  suffer  even  in  this  life  the  penance 
due  to  their  guilt;  they  become  the  slaves  of  the  cruel  and  tyrannical,  are  beaten, 
starved,  and  mutilated.  To  those  whose  moral  characters  are  better,  better  masters  are 
provided,  who  share  with  their  slaves,  as  with  their  children,  food  and  raiment,  and  the 
other  good  things  which  they  themselves  enjoy.  To  some,  Heaven  allots  the  favour  of 
kings  and  of  conquerors,  and  to  a  few,  but  those  the  chief  favourites  of  the  species,  hath 
been  assigned  a  place  in  the  mansions  of  philosophy,  where,  by  availing  themselves  of 
the  lights  which  their  masters  can  afford,  they  gain  a  prospect  into  that  world  which  is 
the  residence  of  true  happiness." 

"  Methinks  I  understand  you,"  replied  the  Countess,  *^  and  if  so,  I  ought  rather  to 
envy  our  sable  friend  here  than  to  pity  him,  for  having  been  allotted  in  the  partition  of 
his  kind  to  the  possession  of  his  present  master,  from  whom,  doubtless,  he  has  acquired 
the  desirable  knowledge  which  you  mention." 

"  He  learns,  at  least,"  said  Agelastes,  modestly,  "  what  I  can  teach,  and,  above  all,  to 
be  contented  with  his  situation. — Diogenes,  my  good  child,"  said  he,  changing  his  address 
to  the  slave,  "  thou  seest  I  have  company — What  does  the  poor  hermit's  larder  afford, 
with  which  he  may  regale  his  honoured  guests?  " 

Hitherto  they  had  advanced  no  farther  than  a  sort  of  outer  room,  or  hall  of  entrance^ 
fitted  up  with  no  more  expense  than  might  have  suited  one  who  desired  at  some  outlay, 
and  more  taste,  to  avail  himself  of  the  ancient  building  for  a  sequestered  and  private 
retirement.  The  chairs  and  couches  were  covered  with  Eastern  wove  mats,  and  were  of 
the  simplest  and  most  primitive  form.  But  on  touching  a  spring,  an  interior  apartment 
was  displayed,  which  had  considerable  pretension  to  splendour  and  magnificence. 

The  furniture  and  hangings  of  this  apartment  were  of  straw-coloured  silk,  wrought  on 
the  looms  of  Persia,  and  crossed  with  embroidery,  which  produced  a  rich,  yet  simple 
effect.  The  ceiling  was  carved  in  Arabesque,  and  the  four  comers  of  the  apartment 
were  formed  into  recesses  for  statuary,  which  had  been  produced  in  a  better  age  of  the 
art  than  that  which  existed  at  the  period  of  our  story.  In  one  nook,  a  shepherd  seemed 
to  withdraw  himself,  as  if  ashamed  to  produce  his  scantily-covered  person,  while  he  was 
willing  to  afford  the  audience  the  music  of  the  reed  which  he  held  in  hb  hand.  Three 
damsels,  resembling  the  Graces  in  the  beautiful  proportions  of  their  limbs,  and  the 
slender  clothing  which  they  wore,  lurked  in  different  attitudes,  each  in  her  own  niche, 
and  seemed  but  to  await  the  first  sound  of  the  music,  to  bound  forth  from  thence  and 
join  in  the  frolic  dance.  The  subject  was  beautiful,  yet  somewhat  light,  to  ornament  the 
study  of  such  a  sage  as  Agelastes  represented  himself  to  be. 

He  seemed  to  be  sensible  that  this  might  attract  observation. — "These  figures,"  he 
said,  "  executed  at  the  period  of  the  highest  excellence  of  Grecian  art,  were  considered 
of  old  as  the  choral  nymphs  assembled  to  adore  the  goddess  of  the  place,  waiting  but  the 
music  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  temple.  And,  in  truth,  the  wisest  may  be  interested 
in  seeing  how  near  to  animation  the  genius  of  these  wonderful  men  could  bring  the 
inflexible  marble.  Allow  but  for  the  absence  of  the  divine  afiiatus,  or  breath  of  anima- 
tion, and  an  unenlightened  heathen  might  suppose  the  miracle  of  Prometheus  was 
about  to  be  realized.  But  we,"  said  he,  looking  upwards,  "are  taught  to  form  a 
better  judgment  between  what  man  can  do  and  the  productions  of  the  Deity." 

Some  subjects  of  natural  history  were  painted  on  the  walls,  and  the  philosopher  fixed 
the  attention  of  his  guests  upon  the  half-reasoning  elephant,  of  which  he  mentioned 
several  anecdotes,  which  they  listened  to  with  great  eagerness. 

A  distant  strain  was  here  heard,  as  if  of  music  in  the  woods,  penetrating  by  fits 
through  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  cascade,  which,  as  it  sunk  immediately  below  the 
windows,  filled  the  apartment  with  its  deep  voice. 
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**  Apparentlj,**  sfud  Agelastes,  "  the  friends  whom  I  expected  are  approaching,  and 
bring  with  them  the  means  of  enchanting  another  sense.  It  is  well  thej  do  so,  since 
wisdom  tells  us  that  we  best  honour  the  Deity  by  enjoying  the  gifts  he  has  provided  us.** 

These  words  called  the  attention  of  the  philosopher's  Frankish  guests  to  the  prepara- 
tions exhibited  in  this  tasteful  saloon.  These  were  made  for  an  entertainment  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Romans,  aftd  couches,  which  were  laid  beside  a  table  ready 
decked,  announced  that  the  male  guests,  at  least,  were  to  assist  at  the  banquet  in  the 
usual  recumbent  posture  of  the  ancients ;  while  seats,  placed  among  the  couches,  seemed 
to  say  that  females  were  expected,  who  would  observe  the  Grecian  customs,  in  eating 
seated.  The  preparations  for  good  cheer  were  such  as,  though  limited  in  extent,  could 
scarce  be  excelled  in  quality,  either  by  the  splendid  dishes  which  decked  Trimalchio's 
banquet  of  former  days,  or  the  lighter  delicacies  of  Grecian  cookery,  or  the  succulent 
and  highly-spiced  messes  indulged  in  by  the  nations  of  the  East,  to  whichever  they 
happened  to  give  the  preference;  and  it  was  with  an  air  of  some  vanity  that  Agelastes 
asked  his  guests  to  share  a  poor  pilgrim's  meaL 

**  We  care  little  for  dainties,"  said  the  Count ;  "  nor  does  our  present  course  of  life  as 
pilgrims,  bound  by  a  vow,  allow  us  much  choice  on  such  subjects.  Whatever  is  food  for 
soldiers,  suffices  the  Countess  and  myself;  for,  with  our  will,  we  would  at  every  hour  be 
ready  for  battle,  and  the  less  time  we  use  in  preparing  for  the  field,  it  is  even  so  much 
the  better.  Sit  then,  Brenhilda,  since  the  good  man  will  have  it  so,  and  let  us  lose  no 
time  in  refreshment,  lest  we  waste  that  which  should  be  otherwise  employed." 

**  A  moment's  forgiveness,"  said  Agelastes,  "  until  the  arrival  of  my  other  friends, 
whose  music  you  may  now  hear  is  close  at  hand,  and  who  will  not  long,  I  may  safely 
promise,  divide  you  from  your  meal." 

"  For  that,"  said  the  Count,  "  there  is  no  haste ;  and  since  you  seem  to  account  it  a 
part  of  civil  manners,  Brenhilda  and  I  can  with  ease  postpone  our  repast,  unless  you 
will  permit  us,  what  I  own  would  be  more  pleasing,  to  take  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup 
of  water  presently ;  and,  thus  refreshed,  to  leave  the  space  clear  for  your  more  curious 
and  more  familiar  guests." 

"  The  saints  above  forbid !"  said  Agelastes  ;  "  guests  so  honoured  never  before  pressed 
these  cushions,  nor  could  do  so,  if  the  sacred  family  of  the  imperial  Alexius  himself 
even  now  stood  at  the  gate." 

He  had  hardly  uttered  these  words,  when  the  full-blown  peal  of  a  trumpet,  louder 
in  a  tenfold  degree  than  the  strains  of  music  they  had  before  heard,  was  now  sounded 
in  the  front  of  the  temple,  piercing  through  the  murmur  of  the  waterfall,  as  a  Damascus 
blade  penetrates  the  armour,  and  assailing  the  ears  of  the  hearers,  as  the  sword  pierces 
the  flesh  of  him  who  wears  the  harness. 

"  You  seem  surprised  or  alarmed,  father,"  said  Count  Robert.     "  Is  there  danger  near, 
tod  do  you  distrust  our  protection  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Agelastes,  "  that  would  give  me  confidence  in  any  extremity ;  but  these 
sounds  excite  awe,  not  fear.  They  tell  me  that  some  of  the  Imperial  family  are  about  to 
be  my  guests.     Yet  fear  nothing,  my  noble  friends — they,  whose  look  is  life,  are  ready 

to  shower  their  favours  with  profusion  upon  strangers  so  worthy  of  honour  as  they  will 

Ke  here.     Meantime,  my  brow  must  touch  my  threshold,  in  order  duly  to  welcome  them." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  to  the  outer  door  of  the  building. 
"  Each  land  has  its  customs,"  said  the  Count,  as  he  followed  his  host,  with  his  wife 

^""iging  on  his  arm  ;  "  but,  Brenhilda,  as  they  are  so  various,  it  is  little  wonder  that  they 

appear  unseemly  to  each  other.     Here,  however,  in  deference  to  my  entertainer,   I 

8toop  my  crest,  in  the  manner  which  seems  to  be  required."    So  saying,  he  followed 

Agelastes  into  the  anteroom,  where  a  new  scene  awaited  them. 
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^GELASTES  gwned  his  Ihreshold  before  Count  Robert  of  Paris  and  his  ladj. 
'  He  had,  therefore,  time  to  moke  his  prostrations  before  a  huge  animal,  thee 
)  unknown  to  the  western  world,  but  now  univeraally  distinguished  as  the 
5  elephant.  On  its  back  was  a  pavilion  or  palanquin,  within  which  were 
enclo^d  the  august  persons  of  the  Empress  Irene,  and  her  daughter  Anna  Comnena. 
If icephorus  Briennius  attended  the  Princesses  in  the  command  of  a  gallant  bodj  of  light 
horse,  whose  splendid  armour  would  liave  given  more  pleasure  to  the  crusader,  if  it  had 
possessed  less  an  air  of  useless  wealth  and  efieminate  magniScence.  But  the  effect  which 
it  produced  in  its  appearsnce  was  as  brilliant  as  could  well  be  conceived.  The  officers 
alone  of  this  corps  de  garde  followed  Nicephorus  to  the  platform,  prostrated  themselves 
while  the  ladies  of  the  Imperial  house  descended,  and  rose  up  again  under  a  cloud  of 
waving  plumes  and  flashing  lances,  when  tbey  stood  secure  upon  the  platform  in  front 
of  the  building.  Here  the  somewhat  aged,  but  commanding  form  of  the  Empress,  and 
the  still  juvenile  beauties  of  the  fair  historian,  were  seen  to  great  advantage.  In  the 
front  of  a  deep  bock-ground  of  spears  and  waving  crests,  stood  the  sounder  of  the  sacred 
trumpet,  conspicuous  by  his  size  and  the  richness  of  his  apparel ;  he  kept  bis  post  on  a 
rock  above  the  stone  staircase,  and,  by  an  occasional  note  of  his  instrument,  intimated  to 
the  squadrons  beneath  that  tbey  should  stay  their  progress,  and  attend  the  motions  of  the 
Empress  and  the  wife  of  tiie  Cicsar. 

The  fair  form  of  the  Countess  Brenbildo,  and  the  fantastic  appearance  of  her  half 
masculine  garb,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ladies  of  Alexius'  family,  but  was  too 
extraordinary  to  command  their  admiration.  Agelastes  became  sensible  there  was  > 
necessity  that  be  should  introduce  his  guests  to  each  otlier,  if  he  desired  they  should 
meet  on  satisfactory  terms.  "  May  I  speak,"  lie  said,  "  and  live  ?  The  armed  strangen 
whom  you  find  now  with  me  are  worthy  companions  of  those  myriads,  whom  zeal  for 
the  suSering  inhabitants  of  Palestine  has  brought  from  the  western  extremity  of  Europe, 
at  once  to  enjoy  the  countenance  of  AJcxius  Comnenus,  and  to  aid  him,  since  it  pleases 
faim  to  accept  their  assistance,  in  expelling  the  Paynims  from  the  bounds  of  the  sacred 
empire,  and  garrison  those  regions  in  their  stea<),  ns  vassals  of  bis  Imperial  Majesty." 
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''  We  are  pleased,"  said  the  Empress, ''  worthy  Agelastes,  that  you  should  be  kind  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  be  so  reverent  to  the  Emperor.  And  we  are  rather  disposed 
to  talk  with  them  ourselves,  that  our  daughter  (whom  Apollo  hath  gifted  with  the  choice 
talent  of  recording  what  she  sees)  may  become  acquainted  with  one  of  those  female 
warriors  of  the  West,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much  by  common  fame,  and  yet  know 
so  little  with  certainty.** 

*^  Madam,**  said  the  Count,  *'  I  can  but  rudely  express  to  you  what  I  have  to  find  fault 
with  in  the  explanation  which  this  old  man  hath  given  of  our  purpose  in  coming  hither. 
Certain  it  is,  we  neither  owe  Alexius  fealty,  nor  had  we  the  purpose  of  paying  him  any, 
when  we  took  the  vow  upon  ourselves  which  brought  us  against  Asia.  We  came,  because 
we  understood  that  the  Holy  Land  had  been  torn  from  the  Greek  Emperor  by  the 
Pagans,  Saracens,  Turks,  and  other  infidels,  from  whom  we  are  come  to  win  it  back. 
The  wisest  and  most  prudent  among  us  have  judged  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  the 
Emperor*8  authority,  since  there  was  no  such  safe  way  of  passing  to  the  discharge  of 
oar  vow,  as  that  of  acknowledging  fealty  to  him,  as  the  best  mode  of  preventing  quarrels 
among  Christian  States.  We,  though  indepen4ent  of  any  earthly  king,  do  not  pretend  to 
be  greater  men  than  they,  and  therefore  have  condescended  to  pay  the  same  homage." 

The  Empress  coloured  several  times  with  indignation  in  the  course  of  this  speech, 
which*  in  more  passages  than  one,  was  at  variance  with  those  imperial  maxims  of  the 
Grecian  court,  which  held  its  dignity  so  high,  and  plainly  intimated  a  tone  of  opinion 
which  was  depreciating  to  the  Emperor's  power.  But  the  Empress  Irene  had  received 
instructions  from  her  imperial  spouse  to  beware  how  she  gave,  or  even  took,  any  ground 
of  quarrel  with  the  crusaders,  who,  though  coming  in  the  appearance  of  subjects,  were, 
nevertheless,  too  punctilious  and  ready  to  take  fire,  to  render  them  safe  discussers  of 
delicate  differences.  She  made  a  graceful  reverence  accordingly,  as  if  she  had  scarce 
understood  what  the  Count  of  Paris  had  explained  so  bluntly. 

At  this  moment  the  appearance  of  the  principal  persons  on  either  hand  attracted,  in 
a  wonderful  degree,  the  attention  of  the  other  party,  and  there  seemed  to  exist  among 
them  a  general  desire  of  further  acquaintance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  manifest  difficulty 
in  expressing  such  a  wish. 

Agelastes — to  begin  with  the  master  of  the  house — had  risen  from  the  ground  indeed, 

but  without  venturing  to  assume  an  upright  posture ;  he  remained  before  the  Inij)crial 

ladies  with  his  body  and  head  still  bent,  his  hand  interposed  between  his  eyes  and  tlieir 

faces,  like  a  man  that  would  shade  his  eyesight  from  the  level  sun,  and  awaited  in  siltMice 

the  commands  of  those  to  whom  he  seemed  to  think  it  disrespectful  to  propose  the 

slightest  action,  save  by  testifying  in  general,  that  his  house  and  his  slaves  were  at  their 

unlimited  command.      The  Countess  of  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  and  her  warlike 

husband,  were  the  peculiar  objects  of  curiosity  to  Irene,  and  her  accomplislied  daughter, 

Anna  Comnena ;  and  it  occurred  to  both  these  Imperial  ladies,  that  they  had  never  seen 

finer  specimens  of  human  strength  and  beauty ;  but  by  a  natural  instinct,  they  preferred 

ibe  manly  bearing  of  the  husband  to  that  of  the  wife,  which  seemed  to  her  own  sex 

talher  too  haughty  and  too  masculine  to,  be  altogether  pleasing. 
Count  Robert  and  his  lady  had  also  their  own  object  of  attention  in  the  newly  arrived 

g^oup,  and,  to  speak  truth,  it  was  nothing  else  than  the  peculiarities  of  the  monstrous 

animal  which  they  now  saw,  for  the  first  time,  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden  in  the 

service  of  the  fair  Irene  and  her  daughter.     The  dignity  and  splendour  of  the  elder 

"incess,  the  grace  and  vivacity  of  the  younger,  were  alike  lost  in  Brenhilda's  earnest 
enquiries  into  the  history  of  the  elephant,  and  the  use  which  it  made  of  its  trunk,  tusks, 
J^d  huge  ears,  upon  different  occasions. 

Another  person,  who  took  a  less  direct  opportunity  to  gaze  on  Brcnhilda  with  a  deep 
^<^ee  of  interest,  was  the  Caesar,  Nicephorus.  This  Prince  kept  his  eye  as  steadily 
opon  the  Prankish  Countess  as  he  could  well  do,  without  attracting  the  attention,  and 
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exciting  perhaps  the  suspicions,  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law ;  he  therefore  endeavonred 
to  restore  speech  to  an  interview  which  would  have  heen  awkward  without  it.  '*  It  is 
possible,**  he  said,  "  beautiful  Countess,  that  this  being  jonr  first  visit  to  the  Queen  of 
the  world,  you  have  never  hitherto  seen  the  singularly  curious  animal  called  the 
elephant." 

^*  Pardon  me,**  said  the  Countess,  *^  I  have  been  treated  by  this  learned  gentleman  to 
a  sight,  and  some  account  of  that  wonderful  creature." 

By  all  who  heard  this  observation,  the  Lady  Brenhilda  was  supposed  to  have  made 
a  satirical  thrust  at  the  philosopher  himself,  who,  in  the  imperial  court,  usually  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Elephant. 

''  No  one  could  describe  the  beast  more  accurately  than  Agelastes,"  said  the  Princess, 
with  a  smile  of  intelligence,  which  went  round  her  attendants. 

*'  He  knows  its  docility,  its  sensibility,  and  its  fidelity,"  said  the  philosopher,  in  a 
subdued  tone. 

"  True,  good  Agelastes,"  said  the  Princess ;  ''we  should  not  criticise  the  animal  which 
kneels  to  take  us  up. — Come,  lady  of  a  foreign  land,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  Frank 
Count,  and  especially  his  Countess — "  and  you  her  gallant  lord !  When  you  return  to 
your  native  country,  you  shall  say  you  have  seen  the  Imperial  family  partake  of  their 
food,  and  in  so  far  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  of  the  same  clay  with  other  mortals, 
sharing  their  poorest  wants,  and  relieving  them  in  the  same  manner." 

"  That,  gentle  lady,  I  can  well  believe,"  said  Count  Robert;  "my  curiosity  would  be 
more  indulged  by  seeing  this  strange  animal  at  his  food." 

"  You  will  see  the  elephant  more  conveniently  at  his  mess  within  doors,"  answered  the 
Princess,  looking  at  Agelastes. 

"  Lady,"  said  Brenhilda,  "  I  would  not  willingly  refuse  an  invitation  given  in  courtesy, 
but  the  sun  has  waxed  low  unnoticed,  and  we  must  return  to  the  city." 

"  Be  not  afraid,"  said  the  fair  historian ;  "  you  shall  have  the  advantage  of  our 
Imperial  escort  to  protect  you  in  your  return." 

"  Fear  ? — afraid  ? — escort  ? — ^protect  ? — These  are  words  I  know  not  Know,  lady, 
that  my  husband,  the  noble  Count  of  Paris,  is  my  sufiicient  escort ;  and  even  were  he 
not  with  me,  Brenhilda  de  Aspramonte  fears  nothing,  and  can  defend  herself." 

"  Fair  daughter,"  said  Agelastes,  "  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak,  you  mistake  the 
gracious  intentions  of  the  Princess,  who  expresses  herself  as  to  a  lady  of  her  own  land. 
What  she  desires  is  to  learn  from  you  some  of  the  most  marked  habits  and  manners  of 
the  Franks,  of  which  you  are  so  beautiful  an  example ;  and  in  return  for  such  information 
the  illustrious  Princess  would  be  glad  to  procure  your  entrance  to  those  spacious  collec- 
tions, where  animals  from  all  corners  of  the  habitable  world  have  been  assembled  at  the 
command  of  our  Emperor  Alexius,  as  if  to  satisfy  the  wisdom  of  those  sages  to  whom 
all  creation  is  known,  from  the  deer  so  small  in  size  that  it  is  exceeded  by  an  ordinary 
rat,  to  that  huge  and  singular  inhabitant  of  Africa  that  can  browse  on  the  tops  of  trees 
that  are  forty  feet  high,  while  the  length  of  its  hind-legs  does  not  exceed  the  half  of  that 
wondrous  height." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  the  Countess,  with  some  eagerness ;  but  Agelastes  had  got  a  point 
of  discussion  aflter  his  own  mind. 

"  There  is  also,"  he  said,  "  that  huge  lizard,  which,  resembling  in  shape  the  harmless 
inhabitant  of  the  moors  of  other  countries,  is  in  Egypt  a  monster  thirty  feet  in  length, 
clothed  in  impenetrable  scales,  and  moaning  over  his  prey  when  he  catches  it,  with  the 
hope  and  purpose  of  drawing  others  within  his  danger,  by  mimicking  the  lamentations  of 
humanity." 

"  Say  no  more,  father  ! ''  exclaimed  the  lady.  "  My  Robert,  we  will  go— will  we  not, 
where  such  objects  are  to  be  seen  ?" 

"  There  is  also,"  said  Agelastes,  who  saw  that  he  would  gain  his  point  by  addressing 
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bimflelf  to  the  curiosity  of  the  strangers,  ^^  the  huge  animal,  wearing  on  its  back  an 
inynlnerable  vestment,  having  on  its  nose  a  horn,  and  sometimes  two,  the  folds  of  whose 
hide  are  of  the  most  iomiense  thickness,  and  which  never  knight  was  able  to  wound.  ** 

"We  will  go^  Robert — ^will  we  not?"  reiterated  the  Countess. 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Count,  "  and  teach  these  Easterns  how  to  judge  of  a  knight's  sword, 
by  a  single  blow  of  my  trusty  Tranchefer." 

"  And  who  knows,"  said  Brenhilda,  "  since  this  is  a  land  of  enchantment,  but  what 
some  person,  who  is  languishing  in  a  foreign  shape,  may  have  their  enchantment  unex- 
pectedly dissolved  by  a  stroke  of  the  good  weapon?" 

"  Say  no  more,  father!"  exclaimed  the  Count  "  We  will  attend  this  Princess,  since 
such  she  is,  were  her  whole  escort  bent  to  oppose  our  passage,  instead  of  being  by  her 
command  to  be  our  guard.  For  know,  all  who  hear  me,  thus  much  of  the  nature  of 
the  Franks,  that  when  you  tell  us  of  danger  and  difficulties,  you  give  us  the  same  desire 
to  travel  the  road  where  they  lie,  as  other  men  have  in  seeking  either  pleasiire  or  profit 
in  the  paths  in  which  such  are  to  be  found." 

As  the  Count  pronounced  these  words,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  Tranchefer,  as  an 
illastration  of  the  manner  in  which  he  purposed  upon  occasion  to  make  good  his  way. 
The  courtly  circle  startled  somewhat  at  the  dash  of  steel,  and  the  fiery  look  of  the 
chivabrous  Count  Robert.  The  Empress  indulged  her  alarm  by  retreating  into  the  inner 
apartment  of  the  pavilion. 

With  a  graccy  which  was  rarely  deigned  to  any  but  those  in  close  alliance  with  the 
Imperial  family,  Anna  Comnena  took  the  arm  of  the  noble  Count.  "  I  see,"  she  said, 
**  that  the  Imperial  Mother  has  honoured  the  house  of  the  learned  Agelastes,  by  leading 
the  way;  therefore,  to  teach  you  Grecian  breeding  must  fail  to  my  share."  Saying  this 
she  conducted  him  to  the  inner  apartment. 

"Fear  not  for  your  wife,"  she  said,  as  she  noticed  the  Frank  look  round;  "our 
husband,  like  ourselves,  has  pleasure  in  showing  attention  to  the  stranger,  and  will  lead 
the  Countess  to  our  board.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Imperial  family  to  eat  in  com- 
pany with  strangers;  but  we  thank  Heaven  for  having  instructed  us  in  that  civility, 
which  can  know  no  degradation  in  dispensing  with  ordinary  rules  to  do  honour  to 
strangers  of  such  merit  as  yours.  I  know  it  will  be  my  mother's  request,  that  you  will 
take  your  places  without  ceremony;  and  also,  although  the  grace  be  somewhat  particular, 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  have  my  Imperial  father's  approbation." 

"  Be  it  as  your  ladyship  lists,"  said  Count  Robert.  "  There  are  few  men  to  whom  I 
vould  yield  place  at  the  board,  if  they  had  not  gone  before  me  in  the  battle-field.  To 
a  lady,  especially  so  fair  a  one,  I  willingly  yield  my  place,  and  bend  my  knee,  whenever 
I  have  the  good  hap  to  meet  her." 

The  Princess  Anna,  instead  of  feeling  herself  awkward  in  the  discharge  of  the  extra- 
ordinary, and,  as  she  might  have  thought  it,  degrading  office  of  ushering  a  barbarian 
chief  to  the  banquet,  felt,  on  the  contrary,  flattered,  at  having  bent  to  her  purpose  a 
beart  so  obstinate  as  that  of  Count  Robert,  and  elated,  perhaps,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
satisfied  pride  while  under  his  momentary  protection. 

The  Empress  Irene  had  already  seated  herself  at  the  head  of  the  table.  She  looked 
irith  some  astonishment,  when  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  taking  their  seats  at  her 
right  and  left  hand,  invited  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Paris,  the  former  to  recline,  the 

Utter  to  sit  at  the  board,  in  the  places  next  to  themselves;  but  she  had  received  the 

strictest  orders  from  her  husband  to  be  deferential  in  every  respect  to  the  strangers,  and 

did  not  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  interpose  any  ceremonious  scruples. 
The  Countess  took  her  seat,  as  indicated,  beside  the  Cassar;  and  the  Count,  instead  of 

reclining  in  the  mode  of  the  Grecian  men,  also  seated  himself  in  the  European  fashion 

^J  the  Princess. 
'*!  will  not  lie  prostrate,"  said  he,  laughing,  ''except  in  consideration  of  a  blow 
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weighty  enough  to  compel  me  to  do  so;  nor  then  either,  if  I  am  able  to  start   up 
and  return  it." 

The  service  of  the  table  then  began,  and,  to  saj  truth,  it  appeared  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  business  of  the  daj.  The  officers  who  attended  to  perform  their 
several  duties  of  deckers  of  the  table,  sewers  of  the  banquet,  removers  and  tasters  to 
the  Imperial  family,  thronged  into  the  banqueting  room,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  calling  upon  Agelastes  for  spices,  condiments,  sauces,  and  wines  of  yarious  kinds, 
the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  their  demands  being  apparently  devised  ex  preposito^  for 
stirring  the  patience  of  the  philosopher.  But  Agelastes,  who  had  anticipated  most  of 
their  requests,  however  unusual,  supplied  them  completely,  or  in  the  greatest  part,  by  the 
ready  agency  of  his  active  slave  Diogenes,  to  whom,  at  the  same  time,  he  contrived  to 
transfer  all  blame  for  the  absence  of  such  articles  as  he  was  unable  to  provide. 

'^  Be  Ilomer  my  witness,  the  accomplished  Virgil,  and  the  curious  felicity  of  Horace, 
that,  trifling  and  unworthy  as  this  ban(][uet  was,  my  note  of  directions  to  this  thrice 
unhappy  slave  gave  the  instructions  to  procure  every  ingredient  necessary  to  convey  to 
each  dish  its  proper  gusto. — Ill-omened  carrion  that  thou  art,  wherefore  placedst  thou 
the  pickled  cucumber  so  far  apart  from  the  boar's  head?  and  why  are  these  superb  congers 
unprovided  with  a  requisite  quantity  of  fennel?  The  divorce  betwixt  the  shell  fish  and 
the  Chian  wine,  in  a  presence  like  this,  is  worthy  of  the  divorce  of  thine  own  sotd  from 
thy  body;  or,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  lifelong  residence  in  the  Pistrinum.''  While  thus 
the  philosopher  proceeded  with  threats,  curses,  and  menaces  against  his  slave,  the 
stranger  might  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  little  torrent  of  his  domestic 
eloquence,  which  the  manners  of  the  times  did  not  consider  as  ill-bred,  with  the  louder 
and  deeper  share  of  adulation  towards  his  guests.  They  mingled  like  the  oil  with  the 
vinegar  and  pickles  which  Diogenes  mixed  for  the  sauce.  Thus  the  Count  and  Countess 
had  an  opportunity  to  estimate  the  happiness  and  the  felicity  reserved  for  those  slaves, 
whom  the  omnipotent  Jupiter,  in  the  plenitude  of  compassion  for  their  state,  and  in  guerdon 
of  their  good  morals,  had  dedicated  to  the  service  of  a  philosopher.  The  share  they 
themselves  took  in  the  banquet,  was  finished  with  a  degree  of  speed  which  gave  surprise 
not  only  to  their  host,  but  also  to  the  Imperial  guests. 

The  Count  helped  himself  carelessly  out  of  a  dish  which  stood  near  him,  and  partaking 
of  a  draught  of  wine,  without  enquiring  whether  it  was  of  the  vintage  which  the  Greeks 
held  it  matter  of  conscience  to  mingle  with  that  species  of  food,  he  declared  himself 
satisfied ;  nor  could  the  obliging  entreaties  of  his  neighbour,  Anna  Comnena,  induce  him 
to  partake  of  other  messes  represented  as  being  either  delicacies  or  curiosities.  His  spouse 
ate  still  more  moderately  of  the  food  which  seemed  most  simply  cooked,  and  stood  nearest 
her  at  the  board,  and  partook  of  a  cup  of  crystal  water,  which  she  slightly  tinged  with 
wine,  at  the  persevenng  entreaty  of  the  Caesar.  They  then  relinquished  the  farther 
business  of  the  banquet,  and  leaning  back  upon  their  seats,  occupied  themselves  in 
watching  the  liberal  credit  done  to  the  feast  by  the  rest  of  the  guests  present. 

A  modern  synod  of  gourmands  would  hardly  have  equalled  the  Imperial  family  of 
Greece  seated  at  a  philosophical  banquet,  whether  in  the  critical  knowledge  displayed 
of  the  science  of  eating  in  all  its  branches,  or  in  the  practical  cost  and  patience  with 
which  they  exercised  it.  The  ladies,  indeed,  did  not  eat  much  of  any  one  dish,  but  they 
tasted  of  almost  all  that  were  presented  to  them,  and  their  name  was  Legion.  Yet,  after  a 
short  time,  in  Homeric  phrase,  the  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  was  assuaged,  or,  more 
probably,  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena  was  tired  of  being  an  object  of  some  inattention 
to  the  guest  who  sat  next  her,  and  who,  joining  his  high  military  character  to  his  very 
handsome  presence,  was  a  person  by  whom  few  ladies  would  willingly  be  neglected. 
There  is  no  new  guise,  says  our  father  Chaucer,  but  what  resembles  an  old  one;  and  the 
address  of  Anna  Comnena  to  the  Frankish  Count  might  resemble  that  of  a  modern  lady 
of  fashion,  in  her  attempts  to  engage  in  conversation  the  exquisitCy  who  sits  by  her  side  in 
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an  ftpfMurenilj  absent  fit  ^  We  have  piped  unto  yon,"  said  tbe  Princesa,  **  and  you  hare 
not  danced!  We  have  rang  to  70a  the  jovial  chorus  of  JEvae^  evoe^  and  joa  will  neither 
wordbip  Comna  nor  Bacdinal  Are  we  then  to  jndge  70a  a  follower  of  the  Muses,  in 
wlioee  service,  as  weU  as  in  that  of  Fhoehas,  we  onrselves  pretend  to  he  enlisted?^ 

**  Fair  lady,"*  replied  the  Frank,  *'  be  not  offended  at  mj  stating  once  for  all,  in  plain 
terms,  that  I  am  a  Christian  man,  spitting  at,  and  bidding  defiance  to  ApoUo,  Bacehos, 
Comns,  and  all  other  heathen  deities  whatsoever.'' 

"O!  croel  interpretation  of  mj  unwary  words  I**  said  the  Princess;  ^  I  did  but  mention 
the  gods  of  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  worshipped  by  our  divine  philosophers,  and 
whose  names  are  still  used  to  distinguish  the  arts  and  sciences  over  which  they  presided 
^-and  the  Count  interprets  it  seriously  into  a  breach  of  the  second  commandment!  Our 
Lady  preserve  me^  we  must  take  care  how  we  speak,  when  our  words  are  so  sharply 
interpreted* 

The  Count  laughed  as  the  Princess  spoke.  ^  I  had  no  offensive  meaning,  madam," 
be  said,  **  nor  wo^  I  wish  to  interpret  your  words  otherwise  than  as  being  most  inno- 
cent and  praiseworthy.  I  shall  rappoee  that  your  speech  contained  all  that  was  fair  and 
Hantftli»ffff.  Yon  are,  I  have  understood,  one  of  thope  who,  like  our  worthy  host,  express 
in  eompositiim  the  history  and  feats  of  the  warlike  time  in  which  you  live^  and  give  to 
the  posterity  which  shall  succeed  us,  the  knowledge  of  the  brave  deeds  which  have  been 
achieved  in  our  day.  I  respect  the  task  to  which  you  havededicated  yourself,  and  know 
not  how  a  lady  could  lay  after  ages  under  an  obligation  to  her  in  the  same  degree,  unless^ 
like  my  wife,  Brenhilda,  she  were  herself  to  be  the  actress  of  deeds  which  she  recorded. 
And,  by  the  way,  she  now  looks  towards  her  neighbour  at  the  table,  as  if  she  were  about 
to  rise  and  leave  him;  her  inclinations  are  towards  Constantinople^  and,  with  your  lady- 
ship's permissiony  I  cannot  allow  her  to  go  thither  alone." 

**  That  you  shall  neither  of  you  do,"  said  Anna  Comnena;  **  since  we  all  go  to  the 
capital  directfy^  and  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  those  wonders  of  nature,  of  which 
numeroos  examples  have  been  collected  by  the  splendour  of  my  Imperial  father. — ^If 
my  husband  seems  to  have  given  offence  to  the  Countess,  do  not  suppose  that  it  was 
intentionally  dealt  to  her  ;  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  the  good  man,  when  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  him,  to  be  one  of  those  simple  persons  who  manage  so  unhappily 
what  they  mean  fox  civilities,  that  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  receive  them 
frequently  in  another  sense." 

The  Countess  of  Paris,  however,  refused  again  to  sit  down  to  the  table  from  which 

ahe  had  risen,  so  that  Agelastes  and  his  Imperial  guests  saw  themselves  under  the 

necessity  either  to  permit  the  strangers  to  depart,  which  they  seemed  unwilling  to  do, 

or  to  detain  them  by  force,  to  attempt  which  might  not  perhaps  have  been  either  safe  or 

pleasant ;  or,  lastly,  to  have  waived  the  etiquette  of  rank  and  set  out  along  with  them, 

It  the  same  time  managu&g  their  dignity,  so  as  to  take  the  initiatory  step,  though  the 

departure  took  place  upon  the  motion  of  their  wilful  guests.     Much  tumult  there  was — 

kistiingy  disputing,  and  shouting — among  the  troops  and  officers  who  were  thus  moved 

firom  their  repast,  two  hours  at  least  sooner  than  had  been  experienced  upon  similar 

oecasions  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  among  them.     A  different  arrangement  of  the 

Imperial  party  likewise  seemed  to  take  place  by  mutual  consent. 

Nicephorus  Briennius  ascended  the  seat  upon  the  elephant,  and  remained  there  placed 
Veade  his  august  mother-in-law.  Agelastes,  on  a  sober-minded  palfrey,  which  permitted 
Ima  to  prcdong  his  philosophical  harangues  at  his  own  pleasure,  rode  beside  the  Countess 
Brenhilda,  whom  he  made  the  principal  object  of  his  oratory.  The  fair  historian,  though 
(be  usually  travelled  in  a  litter,  preferred  upon  this  occasion  a  spirited  horse,  which 
otUed  her  to  keep  pace  with  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  on  whose  imagination,  if  not  his 
fe^ngs,  she  seemed  to  have  it  in  view  to  work  a  marked  impression.  The  conversation 
of  tbs  Empress  with  her  son-in-law  requires  no  special  detail    It  was  a  tissue  of 
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criticisms  upon  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  the  Franks,  and  a  hearty  wish  that  they 
might  be  soon  transported  from  the  realms  of  Greece,  never  more  to  return.  Such  was 
at  least  the  tone  of  the  Empress,  nor  did  the  Csesar  find  it  convenient  to  express  any 
more  tolerant  opinion  of  the  strangers.  On  the  other  hand,  Agelastes  made  a  long  circuit 
ere  he  ventured  to  approach  the  sul\ject  which  he  wished  to  introduce.  He  spoke  of 
the  menagerie  of  the  Emperor  as  a  most  superb  collection  of  natural  history ;  he  extolled 
different  persons  at  court  for  having  encouraged  Alexius  Comnenos  in  this  wise  and 
philosophical  amusement.  But,  finaUy,  the  praise  of  all  others  was  abandoned  that  the 
philosopher  might  dwell  upon  that  of  Nicephorus  Briennios,  to  whom  the  cabinet  or 
collection  of  Constantinople  was  indebted,  he  said,  for  the  principal  treasures  it  contained. 

^'  I  am  glad  it  is  so,"  said  the  haughty  Countess,  without  lowering  her  voice  or 
affecting  any  change  of  manner ;  "  I  am  glad  that  he  understands  some  things  better 
worth  understanding  than  whispering  with  stranger  young  women.  Credit  me,  if  he 
gives  much  license  to  his  tongue  among  such  women  of  my  country  as  these  stirring 
times  may  bring  hither,  some  one  or  other  of  them  will  fling  him  into  the  cataract 
which  dashes  below." 

"  Pardon  me,  fair  lady,"  said  Agelastes ;  '^  no  female  heart  could  meditate  an  action 
so  atrocious  against  so  fine  a  form  as  that  of  the  Caesar  Nicephorus  Briennius." 

''  Put  it  not  on  that  issue,  father,"  said  the  offended  Countess ;  "  for,  by  my  patroness 
Saint,  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  had  it  not  been  for  regard  to  these  two  ladies, 
who  seemed  to  intend  some  respect  to  my  husband  and  myself,  that  same  Nioephoms 
should  have  been  as  perfectly  a  Lord  of  the  Broken  Bones  as  any  Csesar  who  has  borne 
the  title  since  the  great  Julius  I" 

The  philosopher,  upon  this  explicit  information,  began  to  entertain  some  personal  fear 
for  himself,  and  hastened,  by  diverting  the  conversation,  which  he  did  with  great 
dexterity,  to  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  to  put  the  affront  received  out  of  the  head 
of  this  unscrupulous  Amazon. 

Meantime,  Count  Robert  of  Paris  was  engrossed,  as  it  may  be  termed,  by  the  fidr 
Anna  Comnena.  She  spoke  on  all  subjects,  on  some  better,  doubtless,  others  worse,  but 
on  none  did  she  suspect  herself  of  any  deficiency ;  while  the  good  Count  wished  heartily 
within  himself  that  his  companion  had  been  safely  in  bed  with  the  enchanted  Princess 
of  Zulichium.  She  performed,  right  or  wrong,  the  part  of  a  panegyrist  of  the  Normansi 
until  at  length  the  Count,  tired  of  hearing  her  prate  of  she  knew  not  exactly  what^  brdke 
in  as  follows  : — 

"  Lady,"  he  said,  '^  notwithstanding  I  and  my  followers  are  sometimes  so  named,  yet 
we  are  not  Normans,  who  come  hither  as  a  numerous  and  separate  body  of  pilgrims, 
under  the  command  of  their  Duke  Robert,  a  valiant,  though  extravagant,  thoughtless^ 
and  weak  man.  I  say  nothing  against  the  fame  of  these  Normans.  They  conquered,  in 
our  fathers'  days,  a  kingdom  far  stronger  than  their  own,  which  men  call  England ;  I  see 
that  you  entertain  some  of  the  natives  of  which  country  in  your  pay,  under  the  name  of 
Varangians.  Although  defeated,  as  I  said,  by  the  Normans,  they  are,  nevertheless,  a 
brave  race ;  nor  would  we  think  ourselves  much  dishonoured  by  mixing  in  battle  with 
them.  Still  we  are  the  valiant  Franks,  who  had  their  dwelling  on  the  eastern  banks  ci 
the  Rhine  and  of  the  Saale,  who  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  the  celebrated 
Clovis,  and  are  sufficient,  by  our  numbers  and  courage,  to  re-conquer  the  Holy  Land, 
should  all  Europe  besides  stand  neutral  in  the  contest." 

There  are  few  things  more  painful  to  the  vanity  of  a  person  like  the  Princess,  than  the 
being  detected  in  an  egregious  error,  at  the  moment  she  is  taking  credit  to  herself  for 
being  peculiarly  accurately  informed. 

'^  A  false  slave,  who  knew  not  what  he  was  sapng,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Princess, 
"  imposed  upon  me  the  belief  that  the  Varangians  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
Normans.    I  see  him  marching  there  by  the  side  of  Achilles  Tatius,  the  leader  of  his 
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corps. — Can  him  hither,  yon  ofBcers  I— Yonder  tell  man,  I  mean,  with  the  batde-aze 
upon  his  shoulder.'' 

Hereward,  distingiushed  bj  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  sqaadron,  was  summoned  from 
ihence  to  the  presence  of  the  Princess,  where  he  made  his  military  obeisance  with  a  cast 
ct  sternness  in  his  aspect,  as  his  glance  lighted  upon  the  prond  look  of  the  Frenchman 
who  rode  beside  Anna  Comnena. 

**  Did  I  not  understand  thee,  feUow,**  said  Anna  Comnena,  *^to  haye  informed  me, 
nearly  a  mcmth  agOb  that  the  Normans  and  the  Franks  were  the  same  people^  and 
enemies  to  the  race  firam  which  you  spring  ?" 

**  The  Normans  are  our  mortal  enemies.  Lady,"  answered  Hereward,  ^by  whom  we 
were  driTOi  from  our  natiye  land.  The  Franks  are  subjects  of  the  same  Lord-Fiaramount 
with  the  Normans,  and  therefore  they  neither  love  the  Varangians,  nor  are  bdoved  by 
them." 

**  Good  fisUow,"  said  the  French  Count,  ''you  do  the  Franks  wrong,  and  ascribe  to 
the  Yaiangians,  although  not  unnaturally,  an  undue  degree  of  importance,  when  you 
suppose  that  a  race  which  has  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  nation  for  more  than  a 
generation,  can  be  either  an  olgect  of  interest  or  resentment  to  such  as  we  are." 

^  I  am  nostranger,"  said  the  Varangian,  ''to  the  pride  of  your  heart,  or  the  precedence 
whieh  you  assume  over  those  who  have  been  less  fortunate  in  war  than  yourselves.  It 
is  God  who  casteth  down  and  who  buildeth  up^  nor  is  there  in  the  world  a  prospect  to 
which  the  Varangians  would  look  forward  with  more  pleasure  than  that  a  hundred  of 
their  number  should  meet  in  a  fidr  field,  either  with  the  oppressiye  Normans,  or  their 
modem  compatriotfl^  the  yain  Frenchmen,  and  let  God  be  the  judge  which  is  most  worthy 
cf  victory.'* 

"You  takeaninsdentadyantageof  the  chance^"  said  the  Count  of  Pyuria,  "whiehgiyes 
yoa  an  unlooked-for  opportunity  to  braye  a  nobleman." 

"  It  is  my  sorrow  and  shame^"  said  the  Varangian,  "that  that  opportunity  is  not 
eoapqplete;  and  that  there  is  a  chain  around  me  which  forbids  me  to  say.  Slay  me^  or  FU 
Un  thee  before  we  part  from  this  spot  1" 

"  Why,  thou  foolish  and  hot-brained  churl,"  replied  the  County  "  what  right  hast  thou 
to  the  honour  of  dying  by  my  blade  ?  Thou  art  mad,  or  hast  drained  the  ale-cup  so 
deeply  that  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  thinkest  or  sayest" 

"  Thou  liest,"  said  the  Varangian ;  ''  though  such  a  reproach  be  the  utmost  scandal  of 
thy  race." 

The  Frenchman  motioned  his  hand  quicker  than  light  to  his  sword,  but  instantly 
withdrew  it^  and  said  with  dignity,  '^  thou  canst  not  offend  me." 

"  But  thou,"  said  the  exile,  ''hast  offended  me  in  a  matter  which  can  only  be  atoned 
\(f  thy  manhood." 

"Where  and  how  ?"  answered  the  Count ; ''  although  it  is  needless  to  ask  the  question, 
which  thou  canst  not  answer  rationally." 

"  Thou  hast  this  day,"  answered  the  Varangian,  "  put  a  mortal  affront  upon  a  great 

{rince,  whcnn  thy  master  calls  his  ally,  and  by  whom  thou  hast  been  received  with  every 

nte  of  hospitality.     Him  thou  hast  afironted  as  one  peasant  at  a  merry-making  would 

do  diame  to  another,  and  this  dishonour  thou  hast  done  to  him  in  the  very  face  of  his 

own  ehiefe  and  princes,  and  the  nobles  from  eyery  court  of  Europe." 
"  It  was  thy  master's  part  to  resent  my  conduct,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  if  in  reality 

k  80  much  felt  it  as  an  affront." 
"  But  that,"  said  Hereward,  "  did  not  consist  with  the  manners  of  his  country  to  do. 

«wde»  that,  we  trusty  Varangians  esteem  ourselves  bound  by  our  oath  as  much  to 

oefead  our  Emperor,  while  the  service  lasts,  on  every  inch  of  his  honour  as  on  eyery 

^  of  his  territory ;  I  therefore  tell  thee.  Sir  Knight,  Sir  Count,  or  whateyer  thou 

<*D«t  Uiysel^  there  is  mortal  quarrel  between  thee  and  the  Varangian  guard,  ever  and 
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until  thou  hast  fought  it  out  in  fair  and  manly  battle,  body  to  bodj,  with  one  of  the  said 
Imperial  Varangians,  when  duty  and  opportunity  shall  permit : — and  so  Grod  schaw  the 
right !" 

As  this  passed  in  the  French  language,  the  meaning  escaped  the  understanding  of  such 
Imperialists  as  were  within  hearing  at  the  time ;  and  the  Princess,  who  waited  with 
some  astonishment  till  the  Crusader  and  the  Varangian  had  finished  their  conference, 
when  it  was  over,  said  to  him  with  interest,  '^  I  trust  you  feel  that  poor  man's  situation 
to  be  too  much  at  a  distance  from  your  own,  to  admit  of  your  meeting  him  in  what  is 
termed  knightly  battle  ?" 

^'  On  such  a  question,"  said  the  knight,  *'  1  have  but  one  answer  to  any  lady  who  does 
not,  like  my  Brenhilda,  cover  herself  with  a  shield,  and  bear  a  sword  by  her  sidey  and 
the  heart  of  a  knight  in  her  bosom." 

''  And  suppose  for  once,"  said  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  "  that  I  possessed  such 
titles  to  your  confidence,  what  would  your  answer  be  to  me  ?" 

"  There  can  be  little  reason  for  concealing  it,"  said  the  Count.  "  The  Varangian  is  a 
brave  man,  and  a  strong  one ;  it  is  contrary  to  my  vow  to  shun  his  challenge,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  derogate  from  my  rank  by  accepting  it ;  but  the  world  is  wide,  and  he  is 
yet  to  be  bom  who  has  seen  Robert  of  Paris  shun  the  face  of  mortal  man.  By  means 
of  some  gallant  officer  among  the  Emperor's  guards,  this  poor  fellow,  who  nourishes  bo 
strange  an  ambition,  shall  learn  that  he  shall  have  his  wish  gratified." 

"  And  then  ?" said  Anna  Comnena. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  the  Count,  "  in  the  poor  man's  own  language,  God  schaw  the  right  V* 

"  Wliich  is  to  say,"  said  the  Princess,  "  that  if  my  father  has  an  officer  of  his  guards 
honourable  enough  to  forward  so  pious  and  reasonable  a  purpose,  the  Emperor  mast  lose 
an  ally,  in  whose  faith  he  puts  confidence,  or  a  most  trusty  and  faithful  soldier  of  his 
personal  guard,  who  has  distinguished  himself  upon  many  occasions  ?" 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear,"  said  the  Count,  "  that  the  man  bears  such  a  character.  In 
truth,  his  ambition  ought  to  have  some  foundation.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  rather 
am  I  of  opinion  that  there  is  something  generous,  rather  than  derogatory,  in  giving  to 
the  poor  exile,  whose  thoughts  are  so  high  and  noble,  those  privileges  of  a  man  of  rank, 
which  some  who  were  born  in  such  lofty  station  are  too  cowardly  to  avail  themselves  of. 
Yet  despond  not,  noble  Princess  ;  the  challenge  is  not  yet  accepted  of,  and  if  it  was,  the 
issue  is  in  the  hand  of  God.  As  for  me,  whose  trade  is  war,  the  sense  that  I  have 
something  so  serious  to  transact  with  this  resolute  man,  will  keep  me  from  other  less 
honourable  quarrels,  in  which  a  lack  of  occupation  might  be  apt  to  involve  me." 

The  Princess  made  no  farther  observation,  being  resolved,  by  private  remonstrance  to 
Achilles  Tatius,  to  engage  him  to  prevent  a  meeting  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  one  or 
the  other  of  two  brave  men.  The  town  now  darkened  before  them,  sparkling,  at  the  same 
time,  through  its  obscurity,  by  the  many  lights  which  illuminated  the  houses  of  the 
citizens.  The  royaJ  cavalcade  held  their  way  to  the  Golden  Gate,  where  the  trus^ 
centurion  put  his  guard  under  arms  to  receive  them. 

"  We  must  now  break  ofl*,  fair  ladies,"  said  the  Count,  as  the  party,  having  now 
dismounted,  were  standing  together  at  the  private  gate  of  the  Blacquemal  Palace,  "and 
find  as  we  can,  the  lodgings  which  we  occupied  last  night." 

"  Under  your  favour,  no,"  said  the  Empress.  "  You  must  be  content  to  take  your 
supper  and  repose  in  quarters  more  fitting  your  rank ;  and,"  added  Irene,  **  with  no 
worse  quartermaster  than  one  of  the  Imperial  family  who  has  been  your  trarelling 
companion." 

This  the  Count  heard,  with  considerable  inclination  to  accept  the  hospitality  which 
was  so  readily  ofiered.  Although  as  devoted  as  a  man  could  well  be  to  the  charms  of  his 
Brenhilda,  the  very  idea  never  having  entered  his  head  of  preferring  another's  beaaty  to 
hers,  yet,  nevertheless,  he  had  naturally  felt  himself  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  a 
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woman  of  eminent  beaatj  and  yery  high  rank ;  and  the  praises  with  which  the  Princess 
had  loaded  him,  had  not  entirely  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  was  no  longer  in  the  humour 
in  which  the  morning  had  found  him,  dispose  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor, 
and  to  insult  his  dignity ;  but,  flattered  by  the  adroit  sycophancy  which  the  old  philoso- 
pher had  learned  from  the  schools,  and  the  beautiful  Princess  had  been  gifted  with  by 
nature,  he  assented  to  the  Empress's  proposal;  the  more  readily,  perhaps,  that  the 
darkness  did  not  permit  him  to  see  that  there  was  distinctly  a  shade  of  displeasure  on 
the  brow  of  Brenhilda.  Whatever  the  cause,  she  cared  not  to  express  it,  and  the 
married  pair  had  just  entered  that  labyrinth  of  passages  through  which  Hereward  had 
formerly  wandered,  when  a  chamberlain,  and  a  female  attendant,  richly  dressed,  bent  the 
knee  before  them,  and  offered  them  the  means  and  place  to  adjust  their  attire,  ere  they 
entered  the  Imperial  presence.  Brenhilda  looked  upon  her  apparel  and  arms,  spotted 
with  the  blood  of  the  insolent  Scythian,  and,  Amazon  as  she  was,  felt  the  shame  of  being 
carelessly  and  improperly  dressed.  The  arms  of  the  knight  were  also  bloody,  and  in 
disarrangement 

"  Tell  my  female  squire,  Agatha,  to  give  her  attendance,^  said  the  Countess.  "  She 
alone  is  in  the  habit  of  assisting  to  unarm  and  to  attire  me." 

*•  Now,  Grod  be  praised,"  thought  the  Grecian  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  "  that  I  am 
not  called  to  a  toilet  where  smiths'  hammers  and  tongs  are  like  to  be  the  instruments 
mo6t  in  request  I" 

**  Tell  Mardan,  my  armourer,"  said  the  Count,  "  to  attend  with  the  silver  and  blue 
suit  of  plate  and  mail  which  I  won  in  a  wager  from  the  Count  of  Thoulouse."  * 

**  Might  I  not  have  the  honour  of  adjusting  your  armour,"  said  a  splendidly  drest 
oonrtiery  with  some  marks  of  the  armourer's  profession,  '^  since  I  have  put  on  that  of 
the  Emperor  himself? — may  his  name  be  sacred  I" 

'*  And  how  many  rivets  hast  thou  clenched  upon  the  occasion  with  this  hand,"  said 
the  County  catching  hold  of  it,  **  which  looks  as  if  it  had  never  been  washed,  save  with 
milk  of  roses, — and  with  this  childish  toy  ?"  pointing  to  a  hammer  with  ivory  haft  and 
silver  head,  which,  stuck  into  a  milk-white  kidskin  apron,  the  official  wore  as  badges  of 
his  duty.  The  armourer  fell  back  in  some  confusion.  "  His  grasp,"  he  said  to  another 
domestic,  '*  is  like  the  seizure  of  a  vice  ! " 

While  this  little  scene  passed  apart,  the  Empress  Irene,  her  daughter,  and  her  son-in- 
law,  left  the  company,  under  pretence  of  making  a  necessary  change  in  their  apparel. 
Immediately  after,  Agelastes  was  required  to  attend  the  Emperor,  and  the  strangers  were 
conducted  to  two  adjacent  chambers  of  retirement,  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  placed  for 
the  present  at  their  disposal,  and  that  of  their  attendants.  There  we  shall  for  a  time 
leave  them,  assuming,  with  the  assistance  of  their  own  attendants,  a  dress  which  their 
ideas  regarded  as  most  fit  for  a  great  occasion ;  those  of  the  Grecian  court  willingly 
keeping  apart  from  a  task  which  they  held  nearly  as  formidable  as  assisting  at  the  lair 
of  a  royal  tiger  or  his  bride. 

Agelastes  found  the  Emperor  sedulously  arranging  liis  most  splendid  court-dreSs ; 
fer,  as  in  the  court  of  Pekin,  the  change  of  ceremonial  attire  was  a  great  part  of  the 
ritual  observed  at  Constantinople. 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,  wise  Agelastes,"  said  Alexius  to  the  philosopher,  as  he 
t{>pToached  with  abundance  of  prostrations  and  genuflexions —  "  Thou  hast  done  well, 

tod  we  are  content  with  thee.     Less  than  thy  wit  and  address  must  have  failed  in 

separating  from  their  company  this  tameless  bull,  and  unyoked  heifer,  over  whom,  if  we 

obtain  influence,  we  shall  command,  by  every  account,  no  small  interest  among  those 

^^0  esteem  them  the  bravest  in  the  host." 

*  Hajmond  Coant  of  ThoiQouBe  and  St  Gile«,  Duke  of  Carboune,  and  Marquis  of  Provence,  an  aged  warrior  who  had 
vnabi^  distinction  in  the  contests  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  Crusaders  from  the  South  of 
^»»««-  His  tiUe  of  St.  Giles  is  corrupted  by  Anna  Comncna  into  Sangles,  by  which  name  she  constantly  mentions  him  in 
^Aleziad. 
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^'  My  humble  understanding,"  said  Agelastes,  "  had  been  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
management  of  so  prudent  and  sagacious  a  scheme,  had  it  not  been  shaped  forth  and 
suggested  by  the  inimitable  wisdom  of  your  most  sacred  Imperial  Highness." 

"  We  are  aware,"  said  Alexius,  **  that  we  had  the  merit  of  blocking  forth  the  scheme 
of  detaining  these  persons,  either  by  their  choice  as  allies,  or  by  main  force  as  hostages. 
Their  friends,  ere  yet  they  have  missed  them,  will  be  engaged  in  war  with  the  Turks, 
and  at  no  liberty,  if  the  devil  should  suggest  such  an  undertaking,  to  take  arms  against 
the  sacred  empire.  Thus,  Agelastes,  we  shall  obtain  hostages  at  least  as  important  and 
as  valuable  as  that  Count  of  Vermandois,  whose  liberty  the  tremendous  Grodfrey  of 
Bouillon  extorted  from  us  by  threats  of  instant  war." 

"  Pardon,"  said  Agelastes,  *'  if  I  add  another  reason  to  those  which  of  themselves  so 
happily  support  your  august  resolution.  It  is  possible  that  we  may,  by  observing  the 
greatest  caution  and  courtesy  towards  these  strangers,  win  them  in  good  earnest  to  our 
side." 

"  I  conceive  you,  I  conceive  you  " — said  the  Emperor ;  "  and  this  very  night  I  will 
exhibit  myself  to  this  Count  and  his  lady  in  the  royal  presence  chamber,  in  the  richest 
robes  which  our  wardrobe  can  furnish.  The  lions  of  Solomon  shall  roar,  the  golden 
tree  of  Comnenus  shall  display  its  wonders,  and  the  feeble  eyes  of  these  Franks  shall  be 
altogether  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  empire.  These  spectacles  cannot  but  sink 
into  their  minds,  and  dispose  them  to  become  the  allies  and  servants  of  a  nation  so 
much  more  powerful,  skilful,  and  wealthy  than  their  own — Thou  hast  something  to  say, 
Agelastes.  Years  and  long  study  have  made  thee  wise ;  though  we  have  given  our 
opinion,  thou  mayst  speak  thine  own,  and  live." 

Thrice  three  times  did  Agelastes  press  his  brow  against  the  hem  of  the  Emperor^s 
garment,  and  great  seemed  his  anxiety  to  find  such  words  as  might  intimate  his  dissent 
from  his  sovereign,  yet  save  him  from  the  informality  of  contradicting  him  expressly. 

''  These  sacred  words,  in  which  your  sacred  Highness  has  uttered  your  most  just  and 
accurate  opinions,  are  undeniable,  and  incapable  of  contradiction,  were  any  vain  enou^ 
to  attempt  to  impugn  them.  Nevertheless,  be  it  lawful  to  say,  that  men  show  the 
wisest  arguments  in  vain  to  those  who  do  not  understand  reason,  just  as  you  would  in 
vain  exhibit  a  curious  piece  of  limning  to  the  blind,  or  endeavour  to  bribe,  as  scripture 
saith,  a  sow  by  the  offer  of  a  precious  stone.  The  fault  is  not,  in  such  case,  in  the 
accuracy  of  your  sacred  reasoning,  but  in  the  obtuseness  and  perverseness  of  the 
barbarians  to  whom  it  is  applied." 

"  Speak  more  plainly,"  said  the  Emperor;  "  how  often  must  we  tell  thee,  that  in 
cases  in  which  we  really  want  counsel,  we  know  we  must  be  contented  to  sacrifice 
ceremony  ?" 

"  Then  in  plain  words,"  said  Agelastes,  ''  these  European  barbarians  are  like  no 
others  under  the  cope  of  the  universe,  either  on  the  things  on  which  they  look  with 
desire,  or  on  those  which  they  consider  as  discouraging.  The  treasures  of  this  noble 
empire,  so  far  as  they  affected  their  wishes,  would  merely  inspire  them  with  the  desire 
to  go  to  war  with  a  nation  possessed  of  so  much  wealth,  and  who,  in  their  self-conceited 
estimation,  were  less  able  to  defend,  than  they  themselves  are  powerful  to  assail.  Of 
such  a  description,  for  instance,  is  Bohemond  of  Tarentum, — and  such  a  one  is  many  a 
crusader  less  able  and  sagacious  than  he ; — ^for  I  think  I  need  not  tell  your  Imperial 
Divinity,  that  he  holds  his  own  self-interest  to  be  the  devoted  guide  of  his  whole 
conduct  through  this  extraordinary  war ;  and  that,  therefore,  you  can  justly  calculate  his 
course,  when  once  you  are  aware  from  which  point  of  the  compass  the  wind  of  avarice 
and  self-interest  breathes  with  respect  to  him.  But  there  are  spirits  among  the  Franks 
of  a  very  different  nature,  and  who  must  be  acted  upon  by  very  different  motives, 
if  we  would  make  ourselves  masters  of  their  actions,  and  the  principles  by  which  they 
are  governed.     If  it  were  lawful  to  do  so,  I  would  request  your  Majesty  to  look  at  the 
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manner  by  which  an  artful  juggler  of  your  court  achieves  his  imposition  upon  the  eyes 

of  spectators,  yet  heedfuUy  disguises  the  means  by  which  he  attains  his  object.     This 

people — I  mean  the  more  loflty-minded  of  these  crusaders,  who  act  up  to  the  pretences  of 

the  doctrine  which  they  call  chivalry— despise  the  thirst  of  gold,  and  gold  itself,  unless 

to  hilt  their  swords,  or  to  furnish  forth  some  necessary  expenses,  as  alike  useless  and 

contemptible.     The  man  who  can  be  moved  by  the  thirst  of  gain,  they  contemn,  scorn, 

and  despise,  and  Uken  him,  in  the  meanness  of  his  objects,  to  the  most  paltry  serf  that 

ever  followed  the  plough,  or  wielded  the  spade.     On  the  other  hand,  if  it  happens  that 

they  actually  need  gold,  they  are  sufficiently  unceremonious  in  taking  it  where  they  can 

most  easily  find  it     Thus,  they  are  neither  easily  to  be  bribed  by  giving  them  sums  of 

gold,  nor  to  be  starved  into  compliance  by  withholding  what  chance  may  render  necessary 

for  them.     In  the  one  case,  they  set  no  value  upon  the  gift  of  a  little  paltry  yellow  dross; 

in  the  other,  they  are  accustomed  to  take  what  they  want." 

"Yellow  dross!"  interrupted  Alexius.     "Do  they  call  that   noble  metal,  equally 

respected  by  Roman  and  barbarian,  by  rich  and  poor,  by  great  and  mean,  by  churchmen 

and  lajnnen,  which  all  mankind  are  fighting  for,  plotting  for,  planning  for,  intriguing  for, 

and  dfunning  themselves  for,  both  soul  and  body — ^by  the  opprobrious  name  of  yellow 

dross?     They  are  mad,  Agelastes,  utterly  mad.     Perils   and  dangers,  penalties  and 

scourges,  are  the  only  arguments  to  which  men  who  are  above  the  universal  influence 

which  moves  all  others,  can  possibly  be  accessible.** 

"  Nor  are  they,"  said  Agelastes,  "  more  accessible  to  fear  than  they  are  to  self-interest. 

They  are  indeed,  from  their  boyhood,  brought  up  to  scorn  those  passions  which  influence 

ordinary  minds,  whether  by  means  of  avarice  to  impel,  or  of  fear  to  hold  back.     So  much 

is  this  the  case,  that  what  is  enticing  to  other  men,  must,  to  interest  them,  have  the 

piqnant  sauce  of  extreme  danger.     I  told,  for  instance,  to  this  very  hero,  a  legend  of  a 

Princess  of  Zulichium,  who  lay  on  an  enchanted  couch,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  awaiting 

the  chosen  knight  who  should,  by  dispelling  her  enchanted  slumbers,  become  master  of 

her  person,  of  her  kingdom  of  Zulichium,  and  of  her  countless  treasures ;  and,  would 

your  Imperial  Majesty  believe  me,  I  could  scarce  get  the  gallant  to  attend  to  my  legend 

or  take  any  interest  in  the  adventure,  till  I  assured  him  he  would  have  to  encounter  a 

winged  dragon,  compared  to  which  the  largest  of  those  in  the  Frank  romances  was  but 

like  a  mere  dragon-fly?" 

"  And  did  this  move  the  gallant?*'  said  the  Emperor. 

"  So  much  so,"  replied  the  philosopher,    "  that   had  I  not  unfortunately,   by  the 

earnestness  of  my  description,  awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  Penthesilea  of  a  Countess, 

he  had  forgotten  the  crusade  and  all  belonging  to  it,  to  go  in  quest  of  Zulichium  and  its 

slumbering  sovereign." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  we  have  in  our  empire  (make  us  sensible  of  the 

advantage !)  innumerable  tale-tellers  who  are  not  possessed  in  the  slightest  degree  of  that 

noble  scorn  of  gold  which  is  proper  to  the  Franks,  but  shall,  for  a  brace  of  besants,  lie 

with  the  devil,  and  beat  him  to  boot,  if  in  that  manner  we  can  gain,  as  mariners  say,  the 

weathergage  of  the  Franks." 

"  Discretion,"  said  Agelastes,  "  is  in  the  highest  degree  necessary.     Simply  to  lie  is 

lio  very  great  matter ;  it  is  merely  a  departure  from  the  truth,  which  is  little  diflereut 

from  missing  a  mark  at  archery,  where  the  whole  horizon,  one  point  alone  excepted,  will 

«Kke  serve  the  shooter's  purpose ;  but  to  move  the  Frank  as  is  desired,  requires  a  perfect 

knowledge  of  his  temper  and  disposition,  great  caution  and  presence  of  mind,  and  the 

Bioat  versatile  readiness  in  changing  from  one  subject  to  another.     Had  I  not  myself  been 

NHnewhat  alert,  I  might  have  paid  the  penalty  of  a  false  step  in  your  Majesty's  service, 

hy  being  flung  into  my  own  cascade  by  the  virago  whom  I  ofiended." 

"A perfect  Thalestris!"  said  the  Emperor;  "  I  shall  take  care  what  offenco  I  alve. 
her." 
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"  If  I  might  speak  and  Hve,"  stud  Agelastes,  "  the  Cesar  Nicephorua  Briennias  had 
best  adopt  the  same  precaution." 

"  Nicephorua,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  must  settle  that  with  onr  daughter.  I  have  ever 
told  her  that  she  gives  him  too  much  of  that  history,  of  which  a  page  or  two  is 
sufficiently  refreshing ;  but  by  our  own  self  we  must  swear  it,  Agelastes,  that,  night 
after  night,  bearing  nothing  else,  would  subdue  the  patience  of  a  saint  I — Foi^t,  good 
Agelastes,  that  thou  hast  heard  me  any  such  a  thing — more  especially,  remember  it  not 
when  thou  art  in  presence  of  our  Imperial  wife  and  daughter." 

"  Nor  were  the  freedoms  taken  by  the  Ca^ar  beyond  the  bounds  of  an  innocent 
gallantry,"  said  Agelastes ;  "  but  the  Coantess,  I  must  needs  say,  is  dangerous.  She 
killed  this  day  the  Scythian  Toxartis,  by  what  seemed  a  mere  fillip  on  the  head." 

"  Hall !"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  I  knew  that  Toxartis,  and  he  was  like  enough  to 
deserve  his  death,  being  a  bold  unscrupulous  marauder.  Take  notes,  however,  how  it 
happened,  the  names  of  witnesses,  &c.,  that,  if  necessary,  we  may  exhibit  the  fact  as  ■ 
deed  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Paris,  to  the  assembly  <rf 
the  crusaders." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Agelastes,  "  your  Imperial  Miyesty  will  not  easily  resign  the  golden 
opportunity  of  gaining  to  your  standard  persons  whose  character  stands  so  very  high  in 
chivalry.  It  would  cost  you  but  liitle  to  bestow  upon  them  a  Grecian  island,  worth  > 
hundred  of  their  own  paltry  lordship  of  Paris ;  and  if  it  were  given  under  the  condition 
of  their  expelling  the  infidels  or  the  disaffected  who  may  have  obtained  the  temporary 
possession,  it  would  be  so  much  the  more  likely  to  be  an  acceptable  offer.  I  need  not 
say  that  the  whole  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  skill  of  the  poor  Agelastes  is  at  yonr 
Imperial  M^esty'a  disposal." 

The  Emperor  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  sdd,  as  if  on  full  consideration, 
"  Worthy  Agelastes,  I  dare  trust  thee  in  this  difficult  and  somewhat  dangerous  matter; 
but  I  will  keep  my  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  them  the  lions  of  Solomon,  and  the  g<4den 
tree  of  our  Imperial  house." 

"  To  that  there  can  be  no  objection,"  returned  the  philosopher ;  "  only  remember  to 
exhibit  few  guards,  for  these  Franks  arc  like  a  fiery  horse  ;  when  in  temper  he  mi^be 
ridden  with  a  silk  thread,  but  when  he  has  taken  umbrage  or  suspicion,  as  they  woaU 
likely  do  if  they  saw  many  armed  men,  a  steel  bridle  would  not  restnun  him," 

"  I  will  be  cautious,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  in  that  particular,  as  well  as  others,— 
Sound  the  silver  bell,  Agelnstes,  that  the  officers  of  our  wardrobe  may  attend." 

"  One  single  word,  while  your  Highness  is  alone,"  said 
Agelastes.  "Will  your  Imperial  Migesty  transfer  to  me 
the  direction  of  your  menagerie,  or  collection  of  extraordinary 
creatures?" 

"Tou  make  me  wonder,"  said  the  Emperor,  taking  a 
signet,  bearing  upon  it  a  Uon,  with  the  legend,  Victt  Leo  ex 
tribu  Judtp.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  will  give  thee  the  com- 
mand of  our  dens.  And  now,  be  candid  for  once  with  thy 
master — for  deception  is  thy  nature  even  with  me — By  what 
charm  wilt  thou  subdue  these  untamed  savages?" 

"  By  the  power  of  falsehood,"  replied  Agelastes,  with  deep 


"I  believe  thee  an  adept  in  it,"  said  the  Emperor  "And 
to  which  of  their  foibles  wilt  thou  address  it  ?" 

"  To  their  love  of  fame,"  said  the  philosopher,  and 
retreated  backwards  out  of  the  royal  apartment,  as  the 
officers  of  the  wardrobe  entered  to  complete  the  investment 
of  the  Emperor  in  his  Imperial  habiliments. 


BDajnra  tfje  dFemmniii). 


And  UDnipectiTB  boyt  i  i 
Thu  look  Into  m*  wicH  t 
Hlgb-mKhing  BuckioBhi 


^SS.  ^  ^''^  parted  from  each  other,  the  Emperor  and  philoaopher  had  each  theii" 
Hr^  own  auxiout)  thoughts  on  the  interview  which  hud  paaaed  between  tlieiii; 
\K;)  thoughts  which  they  expressed  in  broken  sentences  and  ejaculations,  though 
■  for  the  better  uadurstauding  of  the  degree  uf  eHtiinatioii  in  which  tUej  held 
ewh  other,  we  will  give  them  a  more  regular  and  intelligible  form. 

"  Thus,  then,"  half  muttered  half  said  Alexiua,  but  so  low  as  to  hide  his  meaning 
ftom  the  officers  of  the  wardrobe,  who  entered  to  do  their  office, — "thus,  then,  this 
txiokworm — this  remnant  of  old  heuthcu  philosophy,  who  hardly  believes,  so  God  save 
ne,  the  truth  of  the  Christian  creed,  has  topp'd  his  ]iart  so  well  that  he  forces  his 
Emperor  to  dissemble  in  his  presence.  Beginning  by  being  the  buffoon  of  the  court,  he 
^wormed  himself  into  all  its  secrets,  made  himself  master  of  all  its  intrigues,  couspired 
•ith  my  own  son-in-law  against  me,  debauched  my  guards, — indeed  so  woven  his  web  of 
feeit,  that  my  life  is  safe  no  longer,  than  he  believes  me  the  imperial  dolt  which  I  have 
tfTected  tu  seem,  in  order  to  deceive  him;  fortunate  that  even  so  I  can  escape  his 
wutionary  anticipation  of  my  displeasure,  by  avoiding  to  precipitate  his  measures  of 
violence.  But  were  this  sudden  storm  of  the  crusade  fuii'ly  passed  over,  the  uiigrutefiil 
Cesir,  the  boastful  coward  Achilles  Talius,  and  the  bosom  serpent  Agelastes,  sliail  know 
"tMber  Alexius  Com nen us  has  been  born  their  dupe.  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  comes 
lb  airife  of  subtlety,  as  well  us  the  tug  of  war."  Thus  saying,  he  resigned  himself  to 
tli^  dSieers  of  his  wardrobe,  who  proceeded  to  ornament  liin)  as  the  solemnily  ix>quired. 
"I  trust  him  not,"  said  Agelastes,  the  meaning  of  whose  gestures  and  exclinuaticms, 
*^  in  Uke  manner,  render  into  a  connected  meaning,  "  I  ciiiiuot,  and  do  not  trust  liiu) 
~Iie  somewhat  overacts  his  part.  lie  has  borne  himself  upon  other  occasions  with  the 
ilirtwd  wit  of  hia  family  the  Comncni;  yet  he  now  trusts  to  the  effect  of  his  trunijicry 
liuu  iip(Hi  such  a  shrewd  people  as  the  Franks  and  Normans,  and  ^emn  tu  rely  upon  me 
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for  the  character  of  men  with  whom  he  has  been  engaged  in  peace  and  war  for  many  years. 
This  can  be  but  to  gain  my  confidence;  for  there  were  imperfect  looks,  and  broken 
sentences,  which  seemed  to  say,  '  Agelastes,  the  Emperor  knows  thee  and  confides  not  in 
thee.'  Yet  the  plot  is  successful  and  undiscovered,  as  far  as  can  be  jadged;  and  were  I 
to  attempt  to  recede  now,  I  were  lost  for  ever.  A  little  time  to  carry  on  this  intrigue 
with  the  Frank,  when  possibly,  by  the  assistance  of  this  gallant,  Alexius  shall  exchange 
the  crown  for  a  cloister,  or  a  still  narrower  abode;  and  then,  Agelastes,  thon  deservest 
to  be  blotted  from  the  roll  of  philosophers,  if  thou  canst  not  push  out  of  the  throne  the 
conceited  and  luxurious  CaE^sar,  and  reign  in  his  stead,  a  second  Marcos  Antoninus,  when 
the  wisdom  of  thy  rule,  long  unfelt  in  a  world  which  has  been  guided  by  tyrants  and 
voluptuaries,  shall  soon  obliterate  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  thy  power  was 
acquired.  To  work  then — ^be  active,  and  be  cautious.  The  time  requires  it,  and  the 
prize  deserves  it." 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  he  arrayed  himself,  by  the  assistance 
of  Diogenes,  in  a  clean  suit  of  that  simple  apparel  in  which  he  always  frequented  the 
court;  a  garb  as  unlike  that  of  a  candidate  for  royalty,  as  it  was  a  contrast  to  the 
magnificent  robes  with  which  Alexius  was  now  investing  himself. 

In  their  separate  apartments,  or  dressing-rooms,  the  Count  of  Paris  and  bis  lady  pat 
on  the  best  apparel  which  they  had  prepared  to  meet  such  a  chance  upon  their  journey. 
Even  in  France,  Robert  was  seldom  seen  in  the  peaceful  cap  and  sweeping  mantle,  whose 
high  plumes  and  fiowing  folds  were  the  garb  of  knights  in  times  of  peace.  He  was  now 
arrayed  in  a  splendid  suit  of  armour,  all  except  the  head,  wliich  was  bare  otherwise  than 
as  covered  by  his  curled  lucks.  The  rest  of  his  person  was  sheathed  in  the  complete 
mail  of  the  time,  richly  inlaid  with  silver,  which  contrasted  with  the  azure  in  which  the 
steel  was  damasked.  His  spurs  were  upon  his  heels — his  sword  was  by  his  side,  and 
his  triangular  shield  was  suspended  round  his  neck,  bearing,  painted  upon  it,  a  number 
of  Jleurs-de-lM  semSeSf  as  it  is  called,  upon  the  field,  being  the  origin  of  those  lily  flowers 
which  after  times  reduced  to  three  only;  and  which  were  the  terror  of  Europe,  until 
they  suffered  so  many  reverses  in  our  own  time. 

The  extreme  height  of  Count  Robert's  person  adapted  him  for  a  garb,  which  had 
a  tendency  to  make  persons  of  a  lower  stature  appear  rather  dwarfish  and  thick  when 
arrayed  cap-d-pie,  Tlic  features,  with  their  self-collected  composure,  and  noble  contempt 
of  whatever  could  have  astounded  or  shaken  an  ordinary  mind,  formed  a  well-fitted 
capital  to  the  excellently  proportioned  and  vigorous  frame  which  they  terminated. 
The  Countess  was  in  more  peaceful  attire;  but  her  robes  were  short  and  succinct,  like 
those  of  one  who  might  be  called  to  hasty  exercise.  The  upper  part  of  her  dress  con- 
sisted of  more  than  one  tunic,  sitting  close  to  the  body,  while  a  skirt,  descending  from 
the  girdle,  and  reaching  to  the  ankles,  embroidered  elegantly  but  richly,  completed  an 
attire  which  a  lady  might  have  worn  in  much  more  modem  times.  Her  tresses  were 
covered  with  a  light  steel  head-piece,  though  some  of  them,  escaping,  played  round  her 
face,  and  gave  relief  to  those  handsome  features  which  might  otherwise  have  seemed  too 
formal,  if  closed  entirely  within  the  verge  of  steel.  Over  these  under-garments  was 
flung  a  rich  velvet  cloak  of  a  deep  green  colour,  descending  from  the  head,  where 
a  species  of  hood  was  loosely  adjusted  over  the  helmet,  deeply  laced  upon  its  verges  and 
seams,  and  so  long  as  to  sweep  the  ground  behind.  A  dagger  of  rich  materials  orna- 
mented a  girdle  of  curious  goldsmith's  work,  and  was  the  only  offensive  weapon  which, 
notwithstanding  her  military  occupation,  she  bore  upon  this  occasion. 

The  toilet — as  modern  times  would  say — of  the  Countess,  was  not  nearly  so  soon 
ended  as  that  of  Count  Robert,  who  occupied  his  time,  as  husbands  of  every  period  are 
apt  to  do,  in  little  sub-acid  complaints  between  jest  and  earnest,  upon  the  dilatory  nature 
of  ladies,  and  the  time  which  they  lose  in  dofiing  and  donning  their  garments.  But 
when  the  Countess  Brenhilda  came  forth  in  the  pride  of  loveliness,  from  the  inner 
chamber  where  she  had  attired  herself,  her  husband,  who  was  still  her  lover,  clasped  her 
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to  his  breaaty  and  expressed  his  privilege  by  the  kiss  which  he  took  as  of  right  from 
a  creature  so  beautiful.  Chiding  him  for  his  foUy,  jet  almost  returning  the  kiss  which 
she  received,  Brenhilda  began  now  to  wonder  how  they  were  to  find  their  way  to  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor. 

The  query  was  soon  solved,  for  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door  announced  Agelastes,  to 
whom,  as  best  acquainted  with  the  Frankish  manners,  had  been  committed,  by  the 
Emperor,  the  charge  of  introducing  the  noble  strangers.  A  distant  sound,  like  that  of 
the  roaring  of  a  lion,  or  not  unsimilar  to  a  large  and  deep  gong  of  modern  times,  intimated 
the  commencement  of  the  ceremonial.  The  black  slaves  upon  guard,  who,  as  hath  been 
obeerved,  were  in  small  numbers,  stood  ranged  in  their  state  dresses  of  white  and  gold, 
bearing  in  one  hand  a  naked  sabre,  and  in  the  other  a  torch  of  white  wax,  which  served 
to  guide  the  Count  and  Countess  through  the  passages  that  led  to  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  and  to  the  most  secret  hall  of  audience. 

The  door  of  this  sanctum  sanctai'um  was  lower  than  usual,  a  simple  stratagem  devised 
by  some  superstitious  officer  of  the  Imperial  household,  to  compel  the  lofty-crested  Frank 
to  lower  his  body,  as  he  presented  himself  in  the  Imperial  presence.  Robert,  when  the 
door  flew  open,  and  he  discovered  in  the  background  the  Emperor  seated  upon  his  throne 
amidst  a  glare  of  light,  which  was  broken  and  reflected  in  ten  thousand  folds  by  the  jewels 
with  which  his  vestments  were  covered,  stopt  short,  and  demanded  the  meaning  of 
introducing  him  through  so  low  an  arch?  Agelastes  pointed  to  the  Emperor  by  way  of 
shifting  from  himself  a  question  which  he  could  not  have  answered.  The  mute,  to 
apologize  for  his  silence,  yawned,  and  showed  the  loss  of  his  tongue. 

"  Holy  Virgin!''  said  the  Countess,  "  what  can  these  unhappy  Africans  have  done,  to 
have  deserved  a  condemnation  which  involves  so  cruel  a  fate?" 

*'  The  hour  of  retribution  is  perhaps  come,"  said  the  Count,  in  a  displeased  tone,  while 
Agelastes,  with  such  hurry  as  time  and  place  permitted,  entered,  making  his  prostrations 
and  genuflexions,  little  doubting  that  the  Frank  must  follow  him,  and  to  do  so  must  lower 
his  body  to  the  Emperor.  The  Count,  however,  in  the  height  of  displeasure  at  the  trick 
which  he  conceived  had  been  intended  him,  turned  himself  round,  and  entered  the 
presence-chamber  with  his  back  purposely  turned  to  the  sovereign,  and  did  not  face 
Alexias  until  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  when  he  was  joined  by  the 
Countess,  who  had  made  her  approach  in  a  more  seemly  manner.  The  Emperor,  who 
had  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  Count's  expected  homage  in  the  most  gracious  manner, 
found  himself  now  even  more  unpleasantly  circumstanced  than  when  this  uncompro- 
mising Frank  had  usurped  the  royal  throne  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  officers  and  nobles  who  stood  around,  though  a  very  select  number,  were  more 
Qomerous  than  usual,  as  the  meeting  was  not  held  for  counsel,  but  merely  for  state. 
These  assumed  such  an  appearance  of  mingled  di.spleasurc  and  confusion  as  might  best 
wit  with  the  perplexity  of  Alexius,  while  the  wily  features  of  the  Norman-Italian, 
Bohemond  of  Tarentum,  who  was  also  present,  had  a  singular  mixture  of  fantastical  glee 
tnd  derision.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  weaker  on  such  occasions,  or  at  least  the  more 
timid,  to  be  obliged  to  take  the  petty  part  of  winking  hard,  as  if  not  able  to  sec  what 
they  cannot  avenge. 

Alexius  made  the  signal  that  the  ceremonial  of  the  grand  reception  should  immediately 
commence.  Instantly  the  lions  of  Solomon,  which  had  been  newly  furbished,  raised  their 
beads,  erected  their  manes,  brandished  their  tails,  until  they  excited  the  imagination  of 
Count  Robert,  who,  being  already  on  fire  at  the  circumstances  of  hi.s  reception,  conceived 
tlie  bellowing  of  these  automata  to  be  the  actual  annunciation  of  immediate  assault. 
Whether  the  lions,  whose  forms  he  beheld,  were  actually  lords  of  the  forest, — whether 
tliey  were  mortals  who  had  suffered  transformation, — whether  they  w^ere  productions  of 
tlie  skill  of  an  artful  juggler  or  profound  naturalist,  the  Count  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
All  that  he  thought  of  the  danger  was,  that  it  was  worthy  of  his  courage;  nor  did  his 
^wrt  permit  him  a  moment's  irresolution.    He  f?trode  to  the  nearest  lion,  which  seemed 
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in  the  act  of  springing  up,  and  said,  in  a  tone  loud  and  formidable  as  its  own,  **  How  now, 
dog!"  At  the  same  time  he  struck  the  figure  with  his  clenched  fist  and  steel  gauntlet 
with  so  much  force,  that  its  head  burst,  and  the  steps  and  carpet  of  the  throne  were 
covered  with  wheels,  springs,  and  other  machinerj,  which  had  been  the  means  of 
producing  its  mimic  terrors. 

On  this  display  of  the  real  nature  of  the  cause  of  Ids  anger,  Count  Robert  could  not 
but  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  having  given  way  to  passion  on  such  an  occasion.  He  was 
still  more  confused  when  Bohemond,  descending  from  his  station  near  the  Emperor, 
addressed  him  in  the  Frank  language; — **  You  have  done  a  gallant  deed,  truly.  Count 
Robert,  in  freeing  the  court  of  Byzantium  from  an  object  of  fear  which  has  long  been 
used  to  frighten  peevish  children  and  unruly  barbarians!" 

Enthusiasm  has  no  greater  enemy  than  ridicule.  "  ^^y,  then,"  said  Count  Robert^ 
blushing  deeply  at  the  same  time,  ^*  did  they  exhibit  its  fantastic  terrors  to  me?  I  am 
neither  child  nor  barbarian." 

**  Address  yourself  to  the  Emperor,  then,  as  an  intelligent  man,"  answered  Bohemond. 
**  Say  something  to  him  in  excuse  of  your  conduct,  and  show  that  our  bravery  has  not 
entirely  run  away  with  our  common  sense.  And  hark  you  also,  while  I  have  a  moment's 
speech  of  you,— do  you  and  your  wife  heedfully  follow  my  example  at  supper !"  These 
words  were  spoken  with  a  significant  tone  and  corresponding  look. 

The  opinion  of  Bohemond,  from  his  long  intercourse,  both  in  peace  and  war,  with  the 
Grecian  Emperor,  gave  him  great  influence  with  the  other  crusaders,  and  Count  Robert 
yielded  to  his  advice.  He  turned  towards  the  Emperor  with  something  liker  an 
obeisance  than  he  had  hitherto  paid.  "  I  crave  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "  for  breaking 
that  gilded  piece  of  pageantry ;  but,  in  sooth,  the  wonders  of  sorcery,  and  the  portents 
of  accomplished  and  skilful  jugglers,  are  so  numerous  in  this  country,  that  one  does  not 
clearly  distinguish  what  is  true  from  what  is  false,  or  what  is  real  from  what  is  illusory." 

The  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  mind  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
and  the  courage  in  which  he  was  not  held  by  his  countrymen  to  be  deficient,  received 
this  apology  somewhat  awkwardly.  Perhaps  the  rueful  complaisance  with  which  be 
accepted  the  Count's  apology,  might  be  best  compared  to  that  of  a  lady  of  the  present 
day  when  an  awkward  guest  has  broken  a  valuable  piece  of  china.  He  muttered 
something  about  the  machines  having  been  long  preserved  in  the  Imperial  family,  as 
being  made  on  the  model  of  those  which  guarded  the  throne  of  the  wise  King  of 
Israel ;  to  which  the  blunt  plain-spoken  Count  expressed  his  doubt  in  reply,  whether 
the  wisest  prince  in  the  world  ever  condescended  to  frighten  his  subjects  or  guests  by 
the  mimic  roarings  of  a  wooden  lion.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  I  too  hastily  took  it  for  a  living 
creature,  I  have  had  the  worst,  by  damaging  my  excellent  gauntlet  in  dashing  to  pieces 
its  timber  skull." 

The  Emperor,  after  a  little  more  had  been  said,  chiefly  on  the  same  subject,  proposed 
that  they  should  pass  to  the  banquet-room.  IMarshalled,  accordingly,  by  the  grand  sewer 
of  the  Imperial  table,  and  attended  by  all  present,  excej)ting  the  Emperor  and  the 
immediate  members  of  his  family,  the  Frankish  guests  were  guided  through  a  labyrinth 
of  apartments,  each  of  which  was  filled  with  wonders  of  nature  and  art,  calculated  to 
enhance  their  opinion  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  which  had  assembled  together  so 
much  that  was  wonderful.  Their  passage  being  necessarily  slow  and  interrupted,  gave 
the  Emperor  time  to  change  his  dress,  according  to  the  ritual  of  his  court,  which  did  not 
permit  his  appearing  twice  in  the  same  vesture  before  the  same  spectators.  He  took 
tlie  opportunity  to  summon  Agelastes  into  his  presence,  and,  that  their  conference  might 
be  secret,  he  used,  in  assisting  his  toilet,  the  agency  of  some  of  the  mutes  destined  for 
the  service  of  the  interior. 

Tlie  temper  of  Alexius  Comnenus  was  considerably  moved,  although  it  was  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  situation  to  be  ever  under  the  necessity  of  disguising  the  emotions 
of  his  mind,  and  of  affecting,  in  presence  of  his  subjects,  a  superiority  to  human  passion, 
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which  he  was  far  irom  feeliDg.  It  was  therefore  with  gravity,  and  even  reprehension, 
that  he  asked,  ''By  wh(»e  error  it  was  that  the  wily  Bohemond,  half- Italian,  and  half- 
Norman,  was  present  at  this  interview  ?  Surely,  if  there  be  one  in  the  crusading  army 
likely  to  conduct  that  foolish  youth  and  his  wife  behind  the  scenes  of  the  exhibition  by 
which  we  hoped  to  impose  upon  them,  the  Count  of  Tarentum,  as  he  entitles  himself,  is 
that  person." 

**  It  was  that  old  man,"  said  Agelastes,  '^  (if  I  may  reply  and  live,)  Michael  Canta- 
cuzene,  who  deemed  that  his  presence  was  peculiarly  desired;  but  he  returns  to  the 
camp  this  very  night." 

"  Yes,"  said  Alexius,  "  to  inform  Godfrey,  and  the  rest  of  the  crusaders,  that  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  highly  esteemed  of  their  number  is  left,  with  his  wife,  a  hostage 
in  our  Imperial  city,  and  to  bring  back,  perhaps,  an  alternative  of  instant  war,  unless 
they  are  delivered  up  ! " 

"  If  it  is  your  Imperial  Highness's  will  to  think  so,"  said  Agelastes,  "  you  can  suffer 
Count  Robert  and  his  wife  to  return  to  the  camp  with  the  Italian-Norman." 

"  What?"  answered  the  Emperor,  "and  so  lose  all  the  fruits  of  an  enterprise,  the 
preparations  for  which  have  already  cost  us  so  much  in  actual  expense ;  and,  were  our 
heart  made  of  the  same  stuff  with  that  of  ordinary  mortals,  would  have  cost  us  so  much 
more  in  vexation  and  anxiety  ?  No,  no ;  issue  warning  to  the  crusaders,  who  are  still 
on  the  hither  side,  that  farther  rendering  of  homage  is  dispensed  with,  and  that  they 
repair  to  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  by  peep  of  light  to-morrow.  Let 
onr  admiral,  as  he  values  his  head,  pass  every  man  of  them  over  to  the  farther  side 
before  noon.  Let  there  be  largesses,  a  princely  banquet  on  the  farther  bank — all  that 
may  increase  their  anxiety  to  pass.  Then,  Agelastes,  we  will  trust  to  ourselves  to  meet 
this  additional  danger,  either  by  bribing  the  venality  of  Bohemond,  or  by  bidding 
defiance  to  the  crusaders.  Their  forces  are  scattered,  and  the  chief  of  them,  with  the 
leaders  themselves,  are  all  now— or  by  far  the  greater  part — on  the  east  side  of  the 
Bosphorus. — ^And  now  to  the  banquet !  seeing  that  the  change  of  dress  has  been  made 
sufficient  to  answer  the  statutes  of  the  household ;  since  our  ancestors  chose  to  make 
rules  for  exhibiting  us  to  our  subjects,  as  priests  exhibit  their  images  at  their  shrines !" 

"  Under  grant  of  life,"  said  Agelastes,  **  it  was  not  done  inconsiderately,  but  in  order 
that  the  Emperor,  ruled  ever  by  the  same  laws  from  fatlier  to  son,  might  ever  be 
regarded  as  something  beyond  the  common  laws  of  humanity — the  divine  image  of  a 
saint,  therefore,  rather  than  a  human  being." 

"  We  know  it,  good  Agelastes,"  answered  the  Emperor,  with  a  smile,  "and  we  are 
also  aware,  that  many  of  our  subjects,  like  the  worshippers  of  Bel  in  holy  writ,  treat  us 
80  far  as  an  image,  as  to  assist  us  in  devouring  the  revenues  of  our  provinces,  which  are 
gathered  in  our  name,  and  for  our  use.  These  things  we  now  only  touch  lightly,  the 
time  not  suiting  them." 

Alexius  left  the  secret  council  accordingly,  after  the  order  for  the  passage  of  the 
crusaders  had  been  written  out  and  subscribed  in  due  form,  and  in  the  sacred  ink  of  the 
Imperial  chancery. 

Meantime,  the  rest  of  the  company  had  arrived  in  a  hall,  which,  like  the  other  apart- 
ments in  the  palace,  was  most  tastefully  as  well  as  gorgeously  fitted  up,  except  that  a 
table,  which  presented  a  princely  banquet,  might  have  been  deemed  faulty  in  tlii.^  respect, 
tiiat  the  dishes,  which  were  most  splendid,  both  in  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
composed,  and  in  the  viands  which  they  held,  were  elevated  by  means  of  feet,  so  as  to 
^  upon  a  level  with  female  guests  as  they  sat,  and  with  men  as  they  lay  recumbent  at 
the  banquet  which  it  offered. 

Around  stood  a  number  of  black  slaves  richly  attired,  while  the  grand  sewer,  Michael 
Cantacuzene,  arranged  the  strangers  with  his  golden  wand,  and  conveyed  orders  to  them, 
^y  signs,  that  all  should  remain  standing  around  the  table,  until  a  signal  should  be  given. 

The  upper  end  of  the  board,  thus  furnished,  and  thus  surrounded,  was  hidden  by  a 
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curtain  of  muslin  and  silver,  which  fell  from  the  top  of  the  arch  under  which  the  upper 
part  seemed  to  pass.  On  this  curtain  the  sewer  kept  a  warj  eye ;  and  when  he  observed 
it  slightly  shake,  he  waved  his  wand  of  office,  and  all  expected  the  result 

As  if  self-moved,  the  mystic  curtain  arose,  and  discovered  behind  it  a  throne  eight 
steps  higher  than  the  end  of  the  table,  decorated  in  the  most  magnificent  manner,  and 
having  placed  before  it  a  small  table  of  ivory  inlaid  with  silver,  behind  which  was  seated 
Alexius  Comnenus,  in  a  dress  entirely  different  from  what  he  had  worn  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  so  much  more  gorgeous  than  his  former  vestments,  that  it  seemed  not 
unnatural  that  his  subjects  should  prostrate  themselves  before  a  figure  so  splendid.  His 
wife,  his  daugliter,  and  his  son-in-law  the  Csssar,  stood  behind  him  with  faces  bent  to 
the  ground,  and  it  was  with  deep  humility,  that,  descending  from  the  throne  at  the 
Emperor's  command,  they  mingled  with  the  guests  of  the  lower  table,  and,  exalted  as 
they  were,  proceeded  to  the  festive  board  at  the  signal  of  the  grand  sewer.  So  that 
they  could  not  be  said  to  partake  of  the  repast  with  the  Emperor,  nor  to  be  placed  at 
the  Imperial  table,  although  they  supped  in  his  presence,  and  were  encouraged  by  his 
repeated  request  to  them  to  make  good  cheer.  No  dishes  presented  at  the  lower  table 
were  offered  at  the  liigher ;  but  wines,  and  more  delicate  sorts  of  food,  which  arose 
before  the  Emperor  as  if  by  magic,  and  seemed  designed  for  his  own  proper  use,  were 
repeatedly  sent,  by  his  special  directions,  to  one  or  other  of  the  guests  whom  Alexius 
delighted  to  honour — among  these  the  Franks  being  particularly  distinguished. 

The  behaviour  of  Bohemond  was  on  this  occasion  particularly  remarkable. 

Count  Robert  who  kept  an  eye  upon  him,  both  from  his  recent  words,  and  owing  to 
an  expressive  look  which  he  once  or  twice  darted  towards  him,  observed,  that  in  no 
liquors  or  food,  not  even  those  sent  from  tlie  Emperor's  own  table,  did  this  astucious 
prince  choose  to  indulge.  A  piece  of  bread,  taken  from  the  canister  at  random,  and  a 
glass  of  pure  water,  was  the  only  refreshment  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  partake.  His 
alleged  excuse  was,  the  veneration  due  to  the  Holy  Festival  of  the  Advent,  which 
chanced  to  occur  that  very  night,  and  which  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  rule  agree  to 
hold  sacred. 

"  I  had  not  expected  this  of  you,  Sir  Bohemond,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  that  you  should 
have  refused  my  personal  hospitality  at  my  own  board,  on  the  very  day  on  which  you 
honoured  me  by  entering  into  my  service  as  vassal  for  the  principality  of  Antioch." 

"  Antioch  is  not  yet  conquered,"  said  Sir  Bohemond ;  "  and  conscience,  dread 
sovereign,  must  always  have  its  exceptions,  in  whatever  temporal  contracts  we  may 
engage." 

"  Come,  gentle  Count,"  said  the  Emperor,  who  obviously  regarded  Bohemond's  in- 
hospitable humour  as  something  arising  more  from  suspicion  than  devotion,  "  we  invite, 
though  it  is  not  our  custom,  our  children,  our  noble  guests,  and  our  principal  officers 
here  present,  to  a  general  carouse.  Fill  the  cups  called  the  Nine  Muses !  let  them  be 
brimful  of  the  wine  which  is  said  to  be  sacred  to  the  Imperial  lips  ! " 

At  the  Emperor's  command  the  cups  were  filled ;  they  were  of  pure  gold,  and  there 
was  richly  engraved  upon  each  the  ef^gy  of  the  Muse  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

"  You  at  least,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  my  gentle  Count  Robert,  you  and  your  lovely 
lady,  will  not  have  any  scruple  to  pledge  your  Imperial  host  ?" 

"  If  that  scruple  is  to  imply  suspicion  of  the  provisions  with  which  we  are  here 
served,  I  disdain  to  nourish  such,"  said  Count  Robert.  *'  If  it  is  a  sin  which  I  commit 
by  tasting  wine  to-night,  it  is  a  venial  one ;  nor  shall  I  greatly  augment  my  load  by 
carrying  it,  with  the  rest  of  my  trespasses,  to  the  next  confessional." 

"  Will  you  then.  Prince  Bohemond,  not  be  ruled  by  the  conduct  of  your  friend  ?  " 
said  the  Emperor. 

"  Methinks,"  replied  the  Norman-Italian,  "  my  friend  might  have  done  better  to  have 
been  ruled  by  mine ;  but  be  it  as  his  wisdom  pleases.  The  flavour  of  such  exquisite 
wine  is  sufficient  for  me." 
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So  sayiiij^  he  emptied  the  wine  into  another  goblet,  and  seemed  alternately  to  admire 
the  earring  of  the  cup,  and  the  flavour  of  what  it  liad  lately  contained. 

"  You  are  right,  Sir  Bohemond,"  aaid  the  Emperor ;  "  the  fabric  of  that  cup  ia 
beautiful ;  it  was  done  bj  one  of  the  ancient  gravers  of  Greece.  The  boasted  cup  of 
Nestor,  which  Homer  has  handed  down  to  us,  was  a  good  deal  larger  perhaps,  but 
neither  equalled  these  in  the  value  of  the  material,  nor  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
workmanship.  Let  each  one,  therefore,  of  my  stranger  guests,  accept  of  tlie  cup  which 
he  either  has  or  might  have  drunk  out  of,  as  a  recollection  of  me ;  and  may  the  expe- 
dition against  the  infidels  be  as  propitious  as  their  confidence  and  courage  deserve  !" 

"  If  I  accept  your  gift,  mighty  Emperor,"  said  Bohemond,  "  it  is  only  to  atone  for 
the  apparent  discourtesy,  when  my  devotion  compels  me  to  decline  your  Imperial  pledge, 
and  to  show  you  that  we  part  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  fnendsbip." 

So  saying  he  bowed  deeply  to  the  Emperor,  who  answered  him  with  a  smile,  into 
which  was  thrown  a  considen^le  portion  of  sarcastic  expression. 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris,  "having  taken  upon  my  conscience  the  fault  of 
meeting  your  Imperial  pledge,  may  stand  excused  from  incurring  the  blame  of  aiding 
to  dismantle  your  table  of  these  curious  drinking  cups.  We  empty  them  to  your  health, 
anj)  we  cannot  in  any  other  respect  profit  by  them." 

"  But  Prince  Bohemond  can,"  said  the  Emperor;  "to  whose  quarters  they  shall  be 
carried,  sanctioned  by  your  generous  use.  And  we  have  still  a  set  for  you,  and  for  your 
lovely  Countess,  equal  to  that  of  the  Graces,  though  no  longer  matching  in  number  the 
nymphs  of  Parnassus. — The  evening  bell  rings,  and  calls  us  to  remember  the  hour  of 
rest,  that  we  may  be  ready  to  meet  the  labours  of  to-morrow." 

The  party  then  broke  up  for  the  evening.  Bohemond  left  the  palace  that  night,  not 
forgetting  the  Muses,  of  whom  he  was  not  in  general  a  devotee.  The  result  was,  as  the 
wily  Greek  bad  intended,  that  he  had  established  between  Bohemond  and  the  Count, 
not  indeed  a  quarrel,  but  a  kind  of  difference  of  opinion ;  Bohemond  feeling  that  the 
fiery  Count  of  Paris  must  think  his  conduct  sordid  and  avaricious,  while  Count  Robert 
wad  far  less  inclined  than  before  to  rely  on  him  as  a  counsellor. 


€'3japirr  ttir  St^inrnfj. 


.  ,  ■  HE  Count  of  I'liris  aiid  lii^  laily  wrrc  tliat  night  lixigeil  in  tlic  Imperial  Palace 
t/]-W  "l"  till!  Uluiqiiernol.  Their  a])artni(;iitH  were  conliguoua,  but  the  communi- 
l  cation  between  tlicm  ivns  cul  otF  lor  tlie  night  by  tlie  mutual  door  being  locked 
^  and  burred.  They  niarvulled  !H)uiewliut  at  this  precaution.  The  observance, 
er,  of  tlic  fe-itiTOl  of  the  Cliureli,  wus  pleoiled  ua  un  udniissible,  and  not  unnatural 
excuse  for  this  extraordinary  cireunirttiiiice.  Neiiher  the  Count  nor  his  Imly  entertained, 
it  may  be  believed,  the  slightest  pergonal  fear  for  any  thing  wliieh  cuuKl  hajipen  to  tbem. 
Tlieir  attendants,  Marcian  and  Agnthu,  having  assisted  their  master  and  mistress  in  tbe 
piTfurmuuce  of  their  usual  ofliueH,  leit  tbcm,  in  oivler  to  seek  the  ]>Iace3  of  repose 
ussigued  to  them  among  persons  of  tlieir  degree. 

The  pi-cueding  duy  had  been  one  of  excitation,  and  of  much  bustle  and  iDtercstt 
^terhaiis,  also,  tbe  wine,  sacred  to  tbe  Imperial  lipi<,  of  which  Count  Robert  had  taken  « 
single,  indeed,  but  a  deep  draught,  was  more  potent  tliau  tbe  delicate  and  bigb-UavourtHl 
juice  of  the  Goscogne  grn|>e,  to  wliieh  he  was  accustomed  i  at  any  rate,  it  seemed  to  hiui 
tliat,  li-om  tbe  time  be  I'elt  that  he  hud  slept,  daylight  ought  to  have  been  broad  in  his 
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chamber  when  he  awaked,  and  yet  it  was  still  darkness  almost  palpable.  Somewliat 
surprised,  he  gazed  eagerly  around,  but  could  discern  nothing,  except  two  balls  of  red 
light  which  shone  from  among  the  darkness  with  a  self-emitted  brilliancy,  like  the  eyes 
of  a  wild  animal  while  it  glares  upon  its  prey.  The  Count  started  from  bed  to  put  on 
his  armour,  a  necessary  precaution  if  what  he  saw  should  really  be  a  wild  creature  and 
at  liberty ;  but  the  instant  he  stirred,  a  deep  growl  was  uttered,  such  as  the  Count  had 
never  heard,  but  which  might  be  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  thousand  monsters  at  once ; 
and,  as  the  symphony,  was  heard  the  clash  of  iron  chains,  and  the  springing  of  a 
monstrons  creature  towards  the  bedside,  which  appeared,  however,  to  be  withheld  by 
some  fastening  from  attaining  the  end  of  its  bound.  The  roars  which  it  uttered  now 
ran  thick  on  each  other.  They  were  most  tremendous,  and  must  have  been  heard 
throughont  the  whole  palace.  The  creature  seemed  to  gather  itself  many  yards  nearer 
to  the  bed  than  by  its  glaring  eyeballs  it  appeared  at  first  to  be  stationed,  and  how  much 
nearer,  or  what  degree  of  motion,  might  place  him  within  the  monster's  reach,  the  Count 
was  totally  uncertain.  Its  breathing  was  even  heard,  and  Count  Robert  thought  he  felt 
the  heat  of  its  respiration,  while  his  defenceless  limbs  might  not  be  two  yards  distant 
from  the  fangs  which  he  heard  grinding  against  each  other,  and  the  claws  which  tore  up 
fragments  of  wood  from  the  odcen  floor.  The  Count  of  Paris  was  one  of  the  bravest 
men  who  lived  in  a  time  when  bravery  was  the  universal  property  of  all  who  claimed 
a  drop  of  noble  blood,  and  the  knight  was  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne.  He  was, 
however,  a  man,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  have  endured  unappalled  a  sense  of 
danger  so  unexpected  and  so  extraordinary.  But  his  was  not  a  sudden  alarm  or  panic, 
it  was  a  calm  sense  of  extreme  peril,  qualified  by  a  resolution  to  exert  his  faculties  to 
the  uttermost,  to  save  his  life  if  it  were  possible.  He  withdrew  himself  within  the  bed, 
no  longer  a  place  of  rest,  being  thus  a  few  feet  further  from  the  two  glaring  eyeballs 
which  remained  so  closely  fixed  upon  him,  that,  in  spite  of  his  courage,  nature  painfully 
suggested  the  bitter  imagination  of  his  limbs  being  mangled,  torn,  and  churned  with  their 
hfe-blood,  in  the  jaws  of  some  monstrous  beast  of  prey.  One  saving  thought  alone 
presented  itself — this  might  be  a  trial,  an  experiment  of  the  pliilosopher  Agelastcs,  or 
of  the  Emperor  his  master,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  courage  of  which  the  Christians 
Taunted  so  highly,  and  punishing  the  thoughtless  insult  which  the  Count  had  been 
unadvised  enough  to  put  upon  the  Emperor  the  preceding  day. 

"  Well  is  it  said,"  he  reflected  in  his  agony,  "  beard  not  the  lion  in  his  den  !  Perhaps 
even  now  some  base  slave  deliberates  whether  I  have  yet  tasted  enough  of  the  prelimi- 
nary agonies  of  death,  and  whether  he  shall  yet  slip  the  chain  which  keeps  the  savage 
from  doing  his  work.  But  come  death  when  it  will,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Count 
Robert  was  heard  to  receive  it  with  prayers  for  compassion,  or  with  cries  of  pain  or 
terror."  He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  waited,  with  a  strong  mental  exertion,  the 
^eath  which  he  conceived  to  be  fast  approaching. 

His  first  feelings  had  been  unavoidably  of  a  selfish  nature.  The  danger  was  too 
instant,  and  of  a  description  too  horrible,  to  admit  of  any  which  involved  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  his  calamity ;  and  other  reflections  of  a  more  distant  kind,  'were 
tt  first  swallowed  up  in  the  all -engrossing  thought  of  immediate  death.  But  as  his  ideas 
Wme  clearer,  the  safety  of  his  Countess  rushed  upon  his  mind — what  might  she  now 
^suffering !  and,  while  he  was  subjected  to  a  trial  so  extraordinary,  for  what  w^ere  her 
leaker  frame  and  female  courage  reserved  ?  Was  she  still  within  a  few  yards  of  him, 
^  when  he  lay  down  the  last  night  ?  or  had  the  barbarians,  who  had  devised  for  him  a 
^ne  so  cruel,  availed  themselves  of  his  and  his  lady's  incautious  confidence  to  inflict 
;  'ipoa  her  some  villany  of  the  same  kind,  or  even  yet  more  perfidious  ?  Did  she  sleep  or 
I  ^ake,  or  could  she  sleep  within  the  close  hearing  of  that  horrible  cry,  which  shook  all 
>round  ?    He  resolved  to  utter  her  name,  warning  her,  if  possible,  to  be  upon  her  guard, 
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and  to  answer  without  venturing  rashly  into  the  apartment  which  contained  a  guest  so 
horribly  perilous. 

He  uttered,  therefore,  his  wife's  name,  but  in  trembling  accents,  as  if  he  had  been 
afraid  of  the  savage  beast  overhearing  him. 

'*  Brenhilda !  Brenhilda ! — there  is  danger — awake,  and  speak  to  me,  but  do  not  arise." 
There  was  no  answer. — '*  What  am  I  become,"  he  said  to  himself,  ^*  that  I  call  upon 
Brenhilda  of  Aspramonte,  like  a  child  on  its  sleeping  nurse,  and  all  because  there  is  a 
wild-cat  in  the  same  room  with  me  ?  Shame  on  thee,  Count  of  Paris  !  Let  thy  arms 
be  rent,  and  thy  spurs  be  hacked  from  thy  heels  ! — What  ho !"  he  cried  aloud,  but  still 
with  a  tremulous  voice,  '*  Brenhilda,  we  are  beset,  the  foe  are  upon  us  ! — Answer  me,  but 
stir  not." 

A  deep  growl  from  the  monster  which  garrisoned  his  apartment  was  the  only  answer. 
The  sound  seemed  to  say,  *^  Thou  hast  no  hope  !"  and  it  ran  to  the  knight's  bosom  as 
the  genuine  expression  of  despair. 

*^  Perhaps,  however,  I  am  still  too  cold  in  making  my  misery  known.  What  ho !  my 
love  !  Brenhilda  ! " 

A  voice,  hollow  and  disconsolate  as  that  which  might  have  served  an  inhabitant  of  the 
grave,  answered  as  if  from  a  distance.  ''What  disconsolate  wretch  art  thou,  who 
expectest  that  the  living  can  answer  thee  from  the  habitations  of  the  dead  ?" 

*'  I  am  a  Christian  man,  a  free  noble  of  the  kingdom  of  France,"  answered  the  Count 
''  Yesterday  the  captain  of  five  hundred  men,  the  bravest  in  France — the  bravest,  that 
is,  who  breathe  mortal  air — and  I  am  here  without  a  glimpse  of  light,  to  direct  me 
how  to  avoid  the  corner  in  which  lies  a  wild  tiger-cat,  prompt  to  spring  upon  and  to 
devour  me." 

''  Thou  art  an  example,"  replied  the  voice,  "  and  wilt  not  long  be  the  last,  of  the 
changes  of  fortune.  I,  who  am  now  suffering  in  my  third  year,  was  that  mighty  Ursel, 
who  rivalled  Alexius  Comnenus  for  the  crown  of  Greece,  was  betrayed  by  my  confede- 
rates, and  being  deprived  of  that  eyesight  which  is  the  chief  blessing  of  humanity, 
I  inhabit  these  vaults,  no  distant  neighbour  of  the  wild  animals  by  whom  they  are 
sometimes  occupied,  and  whose  cries  of  joy  I  hear  when  unfortunate  victims  Uke  thyself 
are  delivered  up  to  their  fury." 

"  Didst  thou  not  then  hear,"  said  Count  Robert,  in  return,  ''  a  warlike  guest  and  his 
bride  conducted  hither  last  night,  with  sounds  as  it  might  seem  of  bridal  music  ? — 0, 
Brenhilda  !  hast  thou,  so  young — so  beautiful — ^been  so  treacherously  done  to  death  by 
means  so  unutterably  horrible  !" 

"  Think  not,"  answered  Ursel,  as  the  voice  had  called  its  owner,  "  that  the  Greeks 
pamper  their  wild  beasts  on  such  lordly  fare.  For  their  enemies,  which  term  includes 
not  only  all  that  are  really  such,  but  all  those  whom  they  fear  or  hate,  they  have 
dungeons  whose  locks  never  revolve ;  hot  instruments  of  steel,  to  sear  the  eyeballs  in  the 
head ;  lions  and  tigers,  when  it  pleases  them  to  make  a  speedy  end  of  their  captives — ^but 
these  are  only  for  the  male  prisoners.  While  for  the  women — if  they  be  young  and 
beautiful,  the  princes  of  the  land  have  places  in  their  bed  and  bower ;  nor  are  they 
employed  like  the  captives  of  Agamemnon's  host,  to  draw  water  from  an  Argive 
spring,  but  are  admired  and  adored  by  those  whom  fate  has  made  the  Lords  of  their 
destiny." 

"  Such  shall  never  be  the  doom  of  Brenhilda!"  exclaimed  Count  Robert;  "her 
husband  still  lives  to  assist  her,  and  should  he  die,  she  knows  well  how  to  follow  him 
without  leaving  a  blot  in  the  epitaph  of  either." 

The  captive  did  not  immediately  reply,  and  a  short  pause  ensued,  which  was  broken 
by  Ursel's  voice.     "  Stranger,"  he  said,  "  what  noise  is  that  I  hear  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  hear  nothing,"  said  Count  Robert. 
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"  Bat  I  do,**  said  UrseL  ''  The  cruel  deprivation  of  my  eyesight  renders  my  other 
senses  more  acute." 

^*  Disquiet  not  thyself  ahout  the  matter,  fellow-prisoner,"  answered  the  Count,  ''  but 
wait  the  event  in  silence." 

Suddenly  a  light  arose  in  the  apartment,  lurid,  red,  and  smoky.  The  kuight  had 
bethought  him  of  a  flint  and  match  which  he  usually  carried  about  him,  and  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible  had  lighted  the  torch  by  the  bedside  ;  this  he  instantly  applied  to  the 
cartains  of  the  bed,  which,  being  of  thin  muslin,  were  in  a  moment  in  flames.  The 
knight  sprung,  at  the  same  instant,  from  his  bed.  The  tiger,  for  such  it  was,  terrified 
at  the  flame,  leaped  backwards  as  far  as  his  chain  would  permit,  heedless  of  any  thing 
save  this  new  object  of  terror.  Count  Robert  upon  this  seized  on  a  massive  wooden 
stool,  which  was  the  only  oflensive  weapon  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hand,  and,  marking 
at  those  eyes  which  now  reflected  the  blaze  of  fire,  and  which  had  recently  seemed  so 
appalling,  he  discharged  against  them  this  fragment  of  ponderous  oak,  with  a  force 
which  less  resembled  human  strength  than  the  impetus  with  which  an  engine  hurls  a 
stone.  He  had  employed  his  instant  of  time  so  well,  and  his  aim  was  so  true,  that  the 
missile  went  right  to  the  mark  and  with  incredible  force.  The  skull  of  the  tiger,  which 
might  be,  perhaps,  somewhat  exaggerated  if  described  as  being  of  the  very  largest  size, 
was  fractured  by  the  blow,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  dagger,  which  had  fortunately 
been  left  with  him,  the  French  Count  despatched  the  monster,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  him  grin  his  last,  and  roll,  in  the  agony  of  death,  those  eyes  which  were  lately  so 
formidable. 

Looking  around  him,  he  discovered,  by  the  light  of  the  fire  which  he  had  raised,  that 
the  apartment  in  which  he  now  lay  was  diflerent  from  that  in  which  he  had  gone  to  bed 
overnight ;  nor  could  there  be  a  stronger  contrast  between  the  furniture  of  both,  than  the 
flickering  half-burnt  remains  of  the  thin  muslin  curtains,  and  the  strong,  bare,  dungeon- 
looking  walls  of  the  room  itself,  or  the  very  serviceable  wooden  stool,  of  which  he  had 
made  such  good  use. 

The  knight  had  no  leisure  to  form  conclusions  upon  such  a  subject.     He  hastily 

extinguished  the  fire,  which  had,  indeed,  nothing  that  it  could  lay  hold  of,  and  proceeded, 

by  the  light  of  the  flambeau,  to  examine  the  apartment,  and  its  means  of  entrance.   It  is 

scarce  necessary  to  say,  that  he  saw  no  communication  with  the  room  of  Brenhilda, 

which  convinced  him  that  they  had  been  separated  the  evening  before  under  pretence  of 

devotional  scruples,  in  order  to  accomplish  some  most  villanous  design  upon  one  or  both 

of  them.     His  oi\ti  part  of  the  night's  adventure  we  have  already  seen,  and  success,  so 

far,  over  so  formidable  a  danger,  gave  him  a  trembling  hope  that  Brenhilda,  by  her  own 

worth  and  valour,  would  be  able  to  defend  herself  against  all  attacks  of  fraud  or  force, 

ttntil  he  could  find  his  way  to  her  rescue.     "  I  should  have  paid  more  regard,"  he  said, 

"toBohemond's  caution  last  night,  who,  I  think,  intimated  to  me  as  plainly  as  if  he  had 

^e  it  in  direct  terms,  that  that  same  cup  of  wine  was  a  drugged  potion.     But  then, 

fie  upon  him  for  an  avaricious  hound !   how  was  it  possible  I  should  think  he  suspected 

My  such  thing,  when  he  spoke  not  out  like  a  man,  but,  for  sheer  coldness  of  heart,  or 

We  self-interest,  suffered  me  to  run  the  risk  of  being  poisoned  by  the  wily  despot  ?" 

Here  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  same  quarter  as  before.  "  Ho,  there  !  IIo,  stranger  ! 
^  you  live,  or  have  you  been  murdered  ?  "What  means  this  stifling  smell  of  smoke  ? 
For  God's  sake,  answer  him  who  can  receive  no  information  from  eyes,  closed,  alas,  for 
ever!" 

"  I  am  at  liberty,"  said  the  Count,  "  and  the  monster  destined  to  devour  me  has 
t        groaned  its  last     I  would,  my  friend  Ursel,  since  such  is  thy  name,  thou  hadst  the 
advantage  of  thine  eyes,  to  have  borne  witness  to  yonder  combat ;  it  had  been  worth  thy 
'^liile,  though  thou  shouldst  have  lost  them  a  minute  afterwards,  and  it  would  have 
^atly  advantaged  whoever  shall  have  the  task  of  compiling  my  history." 
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While  he  gave  a  thought  to  that  vanity  which  strongly  ruled  him,  he  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  some  mode  of  escape  from  the  dungeon,  for  by  that  means  only  might  he  hope 
to  recover  his  Countess.  At  last  he  found  an  entrance  in  the  wall,  but  it  was  strongly 
locked  and  bolted.  '*  I  have  found  the  passage,**  he  called  out ;  "  and  its  direction  is  the 
same  in  which  thy  voice  is  heard — But  how  shall  I  undo  the  door?** 

"  ril  teach  thee  that  secret,**  said  Ursel.  ''  I  would  I  could  as  easily  unlock  each 
bolt  that  withholds  us  from  the  open  air ;  but,  as  for  thy  seclusion  within  the  dungeon, 
heave  up  the  door  by  main  strength,  and  thou  shalt  lift  the  locks  to  a  place  where, 
pushing  then  the  door  from  thee,  the  fastenings  will  find  a  grooved  passage  in  the  wall, 
and  the  door  itself  will  open.  Would  that  I  could  indeed  see  thee,  not  only  because^ 
being  a  gallant  man,  thou  must  be  a  goodly  sight,  but  also  because  I  should  thereby 
know  that  I  was  not  cavemed  in  darkness  for  ever.** 

While  he  spoke  thus,  the  Count  made  a  bundle  of  his  armour,  from  which  he  missed 
nothing  except  his  sword,  Tranchefer,  and  then  proceeded  to  try  what  efforts  he  could 
make,  according  to  the  blind  man's  instructions,  to  open  the  door  of  his  prison-house. 
Pushing  in  a  direct  line  was,  he  soon  found,  attended  with  no  effect;  but  when  he 
applied  his  gigantic  strength,  and  raised  the  door  as  high  as  it  would  go,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  the  bolts  yielded,  though  reluctantly.  A  space  had  been  cut  so 
as  to  allow  them  to  move  out  of  the  socket  into  which  they  had  been  forced ;  and  without 
the  turn  of  a  key,  but  by  a  powerful  thrust  forwards,  a  small  passage  was  left  open. 
The  knight  entered,  bearing  his  armour  in  his  hand. 

*'  I  hear  thee,"  said  Ursel,  '^  O  stranger!  and  am  aware  thou  art  come  into  my  place 
of  captivity.  For  three  years  have  I  been  employed  in  cutting  these  grooves,  correspond- 
ing to  the  sockets  which  hold  these  iron  bolts,  and  preserving  the  knowledge  of  the  secret 
from  the  prison-keepers.  Twenty  such  bolts,  perhaps,  must  be  sawn  through,  ere  my 
steps  shall  approach  the  upper  air.  What  prospect  is  there  that  I  shall  have  strength 
of  mind  sufficient  to  continue  the  task  ?  Yet,  credit  me,  noble  stranger,  I  r^oice  in 
having  been  thus  far  aiding  to  thy  deliverance;  for  if  Heaven  blesses  not,  in  any 
farther  degree,  our  aspirations  after  freedom,  we  may  still  be  a  comfort  to  each  other, 
while  tyranny  permits  our  mutual  life." 

Count  Robert  looked  around,  and  shuddered  that  a  human  being  should  talk  of  any 
thing  approaching  to  comfort,  connected  with  his  residence  in  what  seemed  a  living 
tomb.  Ursel's  dungeon  was  not  above  twelve  feet  square,  vaulted  in  the  roof,  and 
strongly  built  in  the  walls  by  stones  which  the  chisel  had  morticed  closely  together. 
A  bed,  a  coarse  footstool,  like  that  which  Robert  had  just  launched  at  the  head  of  the 
tiger,  and  a  table  of  equally  massive  materials,  were  its  only  articles  of  furniture.  On  a 
long  stone,  above  the  bed,  were  these  few,  but  terrible  words: — "  Zedekias  Ursel, 

imprisoned  here  on  the  Ides  of  March,  a.d. .     Died  and  interred  on  the  spot" — 

A  blank  was  left  for  filling  up  the  period.  The  figure  of  the  captive  could  hardly  be 
discerned  amid  the  wildness  of  his  dress  and  dishabille.  The  hair  of  his  head,  uncut 
and  imcombed,  descended  in  elf-locks,  and  mingled  with  a  beard  of  extravagant 
length. 

"  Look  on  me,'*  said  the  captive, "  and  rejoice  that  thou  canst  yet  see  the  wretched 
condition  to  which  iron-hearted  tyranny  can  reduce  a  fellow -creature,  both  in  mortal 
existence  and  in  future  hope.** 

"  Was  it  thou,**  said  Count  Robert,  whose  blood  ran  cold  in  his  veins,  ''  that  hadst 
the  heart  to  spend  thy  time  in  sawing  through  the  blocks  of  stone  by  which  these  bolt» 
are  secured?" 

''Alas!'*  said  Ursel,  ''  what  could  a  blind  man  do?  Busy  I  must  be,  if  I  woulJ. 
preserve  my  senses.  Great  as  the  labour  was,  it  was  to  me  the  task  of  three  years ;  nor* 
can  you  wonder  that  I  should  have  devoted  to  it  ray  whole  time,  when  I  had  no  other* 
means  of  occupying  it     Perhaps,  and  mo^^t  likely,  my  dungeon  does  not  admit  the 
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distinction  of  day  and  night ;  bat  a  distant  cathedral  clock  told  mc  how  hour  aflter  hour 
fled  awajy  and  found  me  expending  them  in  rubbing  one  stone  against  another.  But 
when  the  door  gave  way,  I  found  I  had  only  cut  an  access  into  a  prison  more  strong 
than  that  which  held  me.  I  rejoice,  nevertheless,  since  it  has  brought  us  together,  given 
thee  an  entrance  to  my  dungeon,  and  me  a  companion  in  my  misery." 

"  Think  better  than  that,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  tliink  of  liberty — think  of  revenge  ! 
I  cannot  believe  such  unjust  treacliery  will  end  successfully,  else  needs  must  I  say,  the 
heavens  are  less  just  than  priests  tell  us  of.  How  art  thou  supplied  with  food  in  tliis 
dungeon  of  thine?" 

**  A  warder,"  said  Ursel,  ''  and  who,  I  think,  understands  not  the  Greek  language— 
at  least  he  never  either  answers  or  addresses  me — ^brings  a  loaf  and  a  pitcher  of  water, 
enough  to  supply  my  miserable  life  till  two  days  are  past.  I  must,  therefore,  pray  that 
you  will  retire  for  a  space  into  the  next  prison,  so  that  the  warder  may  have  no  means 
of  knowing  that  we  can  hold  correspondence  together." 

^'  I  see  not,"  said  Count  Robert,  ''  by  what  access  the  barbarian,  if  he  is  one,  can 
enter  my  dungeon  without  passing  through  yours ;  but  no  matter,  I  will  retire  into  the 
inner  or  outer  room,  whichever  it  happens  to  be,  and  be  thou  then  well  aware  that 
the  warder  will  have  some  one  to  grapple  with  ere  he  leaves  liis  prison-work  to-day. 
Meanwhile,  think  thyself  dumb  as  thou  art  blind,  and  be  assured  that  the  o£fer  of  freedom 
itself  would  not  induce  me  to  desert  the  cause  of  a  companion  in  adversity." 

"  Alas,"  said  the  old  man,  ''I  listen  to  thy  promises  as  I  should  to  those  of  the 
morning  gale,  which  tells  me  that  the  sun  is  about  to  rise,  although  I  know  that  I  at 
least  shall  never  behold  it.  Thou  art  one  of  those  wild  and  undespairing  knights, 
whom  for  so  many  years  the  west  of  Europe  hath  sent  forth  to  attempt  impossibilities, 
and  from  thee,  therefore,  I  can  only  hope  for  such  a  fabric  of  relief  as  an  idle  boy  would 
blow  out  of  soap  bubbles." 

<<  Think  better  of  us,  old  man,"  said  Count  Robert,  retiring ;  '^  at  least  let  me  die 
with  my  blood  warm,  and  believing  it  possible  for  me  to  be  once  more  united  to  my 
beloved  Brenhilda." 

So  saying,  he  retired  into  his  own  cell,  and  replaced  the  door,  so  that  the  operations 
of  Ursel,  which  indeed  were  only  such  as  three  years'  solitude  coulJ  have  achieved, 
should  escape  observation  when  again  visited  by  the  warder.     "  It  is  ill  luck,"  said  he, 
when  once  more  within  his  own  prison — for  that  in  which  the  tiger  had  been  secured, 
be  instinctively  concluded  to  be  destined  for  him — "  It  is  ill  luck  that  I  had  not  found 
i  young  and  able  fellow-captive,  instead  of  one  decrepit  by  imprisonment,  blind,  and 
broken  down  past  exertion.     But  God's  will  be  done !  I  will  not  leave  behind  me  the 
jwor  wretch  whom  I  have  found  in  such  a  condition,  though  he  is  perfectly  unable  to 
Msbt  me  in  accomplishing  my  escape,  and  is  rather  more  likely  to  retard  it.     Meantime, 
Wore  we  put  out  the  torch,  let  us  see,  if,  by  close  examination,  we  can  discover  any 
^r  in  the  wall  save  that  to  the  blind  man's  dungeon.     If  not,  I  much  suspect  that  my 
descent  has  been  made  through  the  roof.     That  cup  of  wine — that  Muse,  as  they  called 
Jt,  had  a  taste  more  like  medicine  than  merry  companions'  pledge." 
He  began  accordingly  a  strict  survey  of  the  walls,  which  he  resolved  to  conclude  by 
J        extinguishing  the  torch,  that  he  might  take  the  person  who  should  enter  his  dungeon 
darkling  and  by  surprise.     For  a  similar  reason,  he  dragged  into  the  darkest  corner  the 
.f        carcass  of  the  tiger,  and  covered  it  with  the  remains  of  the  bed-clothes,  swearing  at  the 
.5       ttmetime,  that  a  half  tiger  should  be  his  crest  in  future,  if  he  had  the  fortune,  which 
^»  bold  heart  would  not  suffer  him  to  doubt,  of  getting  through  the  present  danger. 
"Bat,"  he  added,  "if  these  necromantic  vassals  of  hell  shall  raise  the  devil  upon  me, 
^tat  shaU  I  do  then  ?  And  so  great  is  the  chance,  that  methinks  I  would  fain  dispense 
^th  extinguishing  the  flambeau.    Yet  it  is  childish  for  one  dubbed  in  the  chapel  of  Our 
^y  of  the  Broken  Lances,  to  make  much  difference  between  a  light  room  and  a  dark 

▼OL  XII.  ^ 
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one.  FjcI  them  come,  ns  man;  fiends  as  the  cell  can  bold,  and  we  ehall  ses  if  we  recdve 
them  not  as  becomes  a  Clirintian  knight ;  and  surely,  Our  Ladj,  to  whom  I  was  ever 
a  true  votary,  will  hold  it  an  acceptable  aacrilice  that  I  tore  myself  from  mj  Brenhildo, 
eTi?n  for  h  single  moment,  in  honour  of  her  advent,  and  thus  led  the  way  for  onr  woful 
sepnrntion.  Fiends  !  I  defy  ye  in  the  body  as  in  the  spirit,  and  I  retain  tba  remains  of 
this  flambeau  until  some  niorc  convenient  opportunity."  Ue  dashed  it  against  the  wall 
as  he  spoke,  and  then  quietly  sat  doirn  in  q  corner,  to  watch  what  should  next  happen. 

Tliought  after  thought  chased  each  other  through  his  mind.  His  confidence  in  his 
wife's  fidelity,  and  his  trust  in  her  uncommon  strengtii  and  activity,  were  the  greatest 
comf'cirtfl  which  he  hiiil ;  nor  cituhl  her  danger  present  itself  (o  him  Jn  any  shape  so 
terrible,  but  that  he  found  convolution  in  these  reflections :  "  She  b  pure,"  he  said,  "  wt 
tlie  dew  of  henven,  and  heaven  will  not  abandon  its  own." 


tf^^aptcr  tStr  ^ixutnt^. 


2j3  OUNT  ROBERT  OF  PARIS  having  enBConced  himself  behind  the  ruins  of 
^f  the  bed,  so  that  he  could  not  well  be  obaerred,  unless  a  strong  light  was  at 
^fS  once  flung  upon  the  place  of  his  retreat,  waited  with  anxiety  how  and  in  what 
^^^  manner  the  warder  of  the  dungeon,  charged  with  the  task  of  bringing  food  to 
riBonere,  should  make  himself  visible ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  symptoms  of  his  approach 
I  to  be  heard  and  observe<l. 

light  was  pnrtiallj  seen,  as  from  a  tntp-door  opening  in  the  roof,  and  a  voice  was 
,  to  utter  these  words  in  Anglo-Saxon,  "  Leap,  sirrah ;  come,  no  delay ;  leap,  mj 

Sylvan,  show  your  honour's  activity."     A  strange   chuckling  hoarse  voice,  in 
^■ge  totally  unintelligible  to  Count  Robert,  was  heard  to  respond,  as  if  disputing 
rders  which  were  received, 
yhat,  sir,"  said  his  companion,  "  you  must  contest  the  point,  must  yon  ?  Nay,  if 

art  BO  lazy,  I  must  give  your  honour  a  ladder,  and  perhaps  a  kick  to  hasten  your 
•ej."  Something  then,  of  very  great  size,  in  the  form  of  a  human  being,  jumped 
I  from  the  trap-door,  though  the  height  might  be  above  fourteen  feet,  Tliis  figure 
gigantic,  being  upwards  of  seven  feet  high.  In  its  left  band  it  held  a  torch,  and  in 
gbt  askein  of  line  silk,  which  unwinding  itself  as  it  descended,  remained  unbroken, 
;h  it  was  easy  to  conceive  it  could  not  have  afforded  a  creature  so  lai^e  any  support 
^descent  from  the  roof.  He  alighted  with  perfect  safety  and  activity  upon  his  feet, 
u  if  rebounding  from  the  floor,  he  sprung  upwards  again,  so  as  almost  to  touch  the 
In  this  last  gambaud  the  torch  which  he  bore  was  extinguished ;  but  this  extni- 
ary  warder  whirled  it  round  his  head  with  infinite  velocity,  so  that  it  again  ignited, 
bearer,  who  appem^d  to  intend  the  accomplishment  of  this  ol^ect,  eodeavoured  to 
7  himsvlf  that  it  was  really  attained  by  approaching,  as  if  cautiously,  its  left  hand 
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to  the  flame  of  the  torch.  This  practical  experiment  seemed  attended  with  consequences 
which  the  creature  had  not  expected,  for  it  howled  with  pain,  shaking  the  burnt  hand, 
and  chattering  as  if  bemoaning  itself. 

**  Take  heed  there,  Sylvanus  !*'  said  the  same  voice  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  a  tone  of 
rebuke.  *^  Ho,  there !  mind  thy  duty.  Sylvan !  Carry  food  to  the  blind  man,  and  stand 
not  there  to  play  thyself,  lest  I  trust  thee  not  again  done  on  such  an  errand !" 

The  creature — for  it  would  have  been  rash  to  have  termed  it  a  man — turning  its  eye 
upwards  to  the  place  from  whence  the  voice  came,  answered  with  a  dreadful  grin  and 
shaking  of  its  fist,  yet  presently  began  to  undo  a  parcel,  and  rummage  in  the  pockets  of 
a  sort  of  jerkin  and  pantaloons  which  it  wore,  seeking,  it  appeared,  a  bunch  of  keys, 
which  at  length  it  produced,  while  it  took  from  the  pocket  a  loaf  of  bread.  Heating 
the  stone  of  the  wall,  it  affixed  the  torch  to  it  by  a  piece  of  wax,  and  then  cautiously 
looked  out  for  the  entrance  to  the  old  man's  dungeon,  which  it  opened  with  a  key 
selected  from  the  bunch.  Within  the  passage  it  seemed  to  look  for  and  discover  the 
handle  of  a  pump,  at  which  it  filled  a  pitcher  that  it  bore,  and  bringing  back  the 
fragments  of  the  former  loaf,  and  remains  of  the  pitcher  of  water,  it  ate  a  little,  as  if 
it  were  in  sport,  and  very  soon  making  a  frightful  grimace,  flung  the  fragments  away. 
The  Count  of  Paris,  in  the  meanwhile,  watched  anxiously  the  proceedings  of  this 
unknown  animal.  His  first  thought  was,  that  the  creature,  whose  limbs  were  so  much 
larger  than  humanity,  whose  grimaces  were  so  frightful,  and  whose  activity  seemed 
supernatural,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Devil  himself,  or  some  of  his  imps,  whose 
situation  and  office  in  those  gloomy  regions  seemed  by  no  means  hard  to  conjecture. 
The  human  voice,  however,  which  he  had  heard,  was  less  that  of  a  necromancer 
conjuring  a  fiend  than  that  of  a  person  giving  commands  to  a  wild  animal,  over  whom 
he  had,  by  training,  obtained  a  great  superiority. 

**  A  shame  on  it,^  said  the  Count,  ^'  if  I  suffisr  a  common  jackanapes, — ^for  such  I 
take  this  devil-seeming  beast  to  be,  although  twice  as  large  as  any  of  its  fellows  whom 
I  have  ever  seen, — to  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  obtaining  daylight  and 
freedom !  Let  us  but  watch,  and  the  chance  is  that  we  make  that  furry  gentleman  oor 
guide  to  the  upper  regions." 

Meantime  the  creature,  which  rummaged  about  everywhere,  at  length  discovered  the 
body  of  the  tiger, — touched  it,  stirred  it,  with  many  strange  motions,  and  seemed  to 
lament  and  wonder  at  its  death.  At  once  it  seemed  struck  with  the  idea  that  some  one 
must  have  slain  it,  and  Count  Robert  had  the  mortification  to  see  it  once  more  select 
the  key,  and  spring  towards  the  door  of  Ursel's  prison  with  such  alacrity,  that  had  its 
intention  been  to  strangle  him,  it  would  have  accomplished  its  purpose  before  the 
interference  of  Count  Robert  could  have  prevented  its  revenge  taking  place.  Appa- 
rently, however,  it  reflected,  that  for  reasons  which  seemed  satisfactory,  the  death  of 
the  tiger  could  not  be  caused  by  the  unfortunate  Ursel,  but  had  been  accomplished  by 
some  one  concealed  within  the  outer  prison. 

Slowly  grumbling,  therefore,  and  chattering  to  itself,  and  peeping  anxiously  into 
every  corner,  the  tremendous  creature,  so  like,  yet  so  very  unlike  to  the  human  form, 
came  stealing  along  the  walls,  moving  whatever  he  thought  could  seclude  a  man  from 
his  observation.  Its  extended  legs  and  arms  were  protruded  forward  with  great  strides^ 
and  its  sharp  eyes,  on  the  watch  to  discover  the  object  of  its  search,  kept  prying,  with. 
the  assistance  of  the  torch,  into  every  corner. 

Considering  the  vicinity  of  Alexius's  collection  of  animals,  the  reader,  by  this  time, 
can  have  little  doubt  that  the  creature  in  question,  whose  appearance  seemed  to  the 
Count  of  Paris  so  very  problematical,  was  a  specimen  of  that  gigantic  species  of  ape-^ 
if  it  is  not  indeed  some  animal  more  nearly  allied  to  ourselves— to  which,  I  believe^ 
naturalists  have  given  the  name  of  the  Ourang  Outang.  This  creature  differs  from 
the  rest  of  its  fraternity,  in  being  comparatively  more  docile  and  serviceable:  and 
though  possessing  the  power  of  imitation  which  is  common  to  the  whole  race,  yet 
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making  use  of  it  less  in  mere  mockerj,  than  in  the  desire  of  improvement  and 
instruction  perfectly  unknown  to  his  brethren.  The  aptitude  which  it  possesses  of 
acquiring  information,  is  surprisingly  great,  and  probably,  if  placed  in  a  favourable 
situation,  it  might  admit  of  being  domesticated  in  a  considerable  degree;  but  such 
advantages  the  ardour  of  scientific  curiosity  has  never  afforded  this  creature.  The  last 
we  have  heard  of  was  seen,  we  believe,  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra — it  was  of  great  size 
and  strength,  and  upwards  of  seven  feet  high.  It  died  defending  desperately  its 
innocent  life  against  a  party  of  Europeans,  who,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  might  have 
better  employed  the  superiority  which  their  knowledge  gave  them  over  the  poor  native 
of  the  forest.  It  was  probably  this  creature,  seldom  seen,  but  when  once  seen  never 
forgotten,  which  occasioned  the  ancient  belief  in  the  god  Pan,  with  his  sylvans  and 
satyrs.  Nay,  but  for  the  gift  of  speech,  which  we  cannot  suppose  any  of  the  family  to 
have  attained,  we  should  have  believed  the  satyr  seen  by  St.  Antliony  in  the  desert  to 
have  belonged  to  this  tribe. 

We  can,  therefore,  the  more  easily  credit  the  annals  which  attest  that  the  collection 
of  natural  history  belonging  to  Alexius  Comnenus,  preserved  an  animal  of  this  kind, 
which  had  been  domesticated  and  reclaimed  to  a  surprising  extent,  and  showed  a  degree 
of  intelligence  never  perhaps  to  be  attained  in  any  other  case.  These  explanations  being 
premised,  we  return  to  the  thread  of  our  story. 

The  animal  advanced  with  long  noiseless  steps ;  its  shadow  on  the  wall,  when  it  held  the 

torch  so  as  to  make  it  visible  to  the  Frank,  forming  another  fiend-resembling  mimicry 

of  its  own  large  figure  and  extravagant-looking  mem1)ers.     Count  Robert  remained  in 

his  larking  hole,  in  no  hurry  to  begin  a  strife,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  the 

end.     In  the  meantime,  the  man  of  the  woods  came  nigh,  and  every  step  by  which  he 

approached,  caused  the  Count's  heart  to  vibrate  almost  audibly,  at  the  idea  of  meeting 

danger  of  a  nature  so  strange  and  new.      At  length  the  creature  approached  the  bed — 

his  hideous  eyes  were  fixed  on  those  of  the  Count ;  and,  as  much  surprised  at  seeing 

him  as  Robert  was  at  the  meeting,  he  skipped  about  fifteen  paces  backwards  at  one  spring, 

with  a  cry  of  instinctive  terror,  and  then  advanced  on  tiptoe,  holding  his  torch  as  far 

forward  as  he  could,  between  him  and  the  object  of  his  foars,  as  if  to  examine  him 

at  the  safest  possible  distance.     Count  Robert  caught  up  a  fragment  of  the  bedstead, 

large  enough  to  form  a  sort  of  club,  with  which  he  menaced  the  native  of  the  wilds. 

Apparently  this  jxwr  creature's  education,  like  education  of  most  kinds,  had  not  been 

acquired  without  blows,  of  which  the  recollection  was  as  fresh  as  that  of  the  lessons 

which  they  enforced.     Sir  Robert  of  Paris  was  a  man  at  once  to  discover  and  to  avail 

libself  of  the  advantage  obtained  by  finding  that  he  possessed  a  degree  of  ascendancy 

OTer  his  enemy,  which  he  had  not  suspected.     lie  erected  his  warlike  figure,  assumed  a 

rtep  as  if  triumphant  in  the  lists,  and  advanced  threatening  his  enemy  with  his  club,  as 

he  would  have  menaced  his  antagonist  with  the  redoutable  Tranchefer.      The  man  of 

the  woods,  on  the  other  hand,  obviously  gave  way,  and  converted  his  cautious  advance 

^        into  a  retreat  no  less  cautious.      Yet  apparently  the  creature  had  not  renounced  some 

i        plan  of  resistance ;  he  chattered  in  an  angry  and  hostile  tone,  held  out  his  torch  in 

\       opposition,  and  seemed  about  to  strike  the  crusader  with  it.      Count  Robert,  however, 

I       ^tennined  to  take  his  opponent  at  advantage,  while  his  fears  influenced  him,  and  for 

j       this  purpose  resolved,  if  possible,  to  deprive  him  of  his  natural  superiority  in  strength 

*nd  agility,  which  his  singular  form  showed  he  could  not  but  possess  over  the  human 

i       Wes.     A  master  of  his  weapon,  therefore,  the  Count  menaced  his  savage  antagonist 

i      'nth  a  stroke  on  the  right  side  of  his  head,  but  suddenly  averting  the  blow,  struck  him 

with  his  whole  force  on  the  left  temple,  and  in  an  instant  was  kneeling  above  him,  when, 

fciwing  his  dagger,  he  was  about  to  deprive  him  of  life. 

The  Ourang  Outang,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  new  weapon  with  which  he  was 
threatened,  attempted  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  to  rise  from  the  ground,  overthrow 
his  antagonist,  and  wrench  the  dagger  from  his  grasp.     In  the  first  attempt,  he  wouhl 
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probably  have  succeeded;  and  as  it  was,  he  gained  his  knees,  and  seemed  likely  to 
prevail  in  the  struggle,  when  he  became  sensible  that  the  knight,  drawing  bis  poniard 
sharply  through  his  grasp,  had  cut  his  paw  severely,  and  seeing  him  aim  the  trenchant 
weapon  at  his  throat,  became  i)robabIy  aware  that  his  enemy  had  his  life  at  command. 
He  .suiTered  himself  to  be  borne  backwards  without  further  resistance,  with  a  deep 
wailing  and  melancholy  cry,  having  in  it  something  human,  which  excited  compassion, 
lie  covered  his  eyes  with  the  unwounded  hand,  as  if  he  would  have  hid  from  his  own 
sight  the  death  which  seemed  approaching  him. 

Count  Ii<)l>ert,  notwithstanding  his  militaiy  frenzy,  was,  in  ordinary  matters,  a  calm- 
tem|>ered  and  mild  man,  and  particularly  benevolent  to  the  lower  classes  of  creation. 
The  thought  rushed  through  his  mind,  "  Why  take  from  this  unfortunate  monster  tlie 
breath  which  is  in  its  nostrils,  after  which  it  cannot  know  another  existence?  And 
then,  may  it  not  be  some  prince  or  kniglit  changed  to  this  grotesque  shape,  that  it  may 
ht-lp  to  guard  these  vaults,  and  the  wonderful  adventures  that  attach  to  them  ?  Should 
I  not,  then,  be  guilty  of  a  crime  by  slaying  him,  when  he  has  rendered  himself,  rescue 
or  no  rescue,  which  he  has  done  as  completely  as  his  transformed  figure  permits ;  and  if 
he  be  actually  a  bestial  creature,  may  he  not  have  some  touch  of  gratitude  ?  I  have 
heard  the  minstrels  sing  the  lay  of  Androcles  and  the  Lion.  I  will  be  on  my  guard 
with  him." 

So  saying,  he  rose  from  above  the  man  of  the  woods,  and  permitted  him  also  to  arise. 
The  creature  seemed  sensible  of  the  clemency,  for  he  muttered  in  a  low  and  supplicatiDg 
tone,  which  seemed  at  once  to  crave  for  mercy,  and  to  return  thanks  for  what  he  had 
already  experienced.  He  w('pt  too,  as  he  saw  the  blood  dropping  from  his  wound,  and 
with  an  anxious  countenance,  which  had  more  of  the  human  now  that  it  was  composed 
into  an  expression  of  pain  and  melancholy,  seemed  to  await  in  terror  the  doom  of  a 
being  more  powerful  than  himself. 

The  pocket  which  the  knight  wore  under  his  armour,  capable  of  containing  but  few 
things,  had,  however,  some  vulncniry  balsam,  for  which  its  owner  had  often  occasion,  a 
little  lint,  and  a  small  roll  of  linen  ;  these  the  knight  took  out,  and  motioned  to  the  animal 
to  hold  forth  his  woundt^l  hand.  The  man  of  the  woods  obeyed  with  hesitation 
and  ri'luctance,  and  Count  Robert  applied  the  balsam  and  the  dressings,  acquainting 
his  patient,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  severe  tone  of  voiee,  that  perhaps  he  did  wrong 
in  putting  to  his  use  a  bnlsam  compounded  for  the  service  of  the  noblest  knights; 
but  that,  if  he  saw  the  least  sign  of  his  making  an  ungrateful  use  of  the  benefit  be 
had  conferred,  he  would  bury  the  dagger,  of  which  he  had  felt  the  eflicacy,  to  the 
very  handle,  in  his  body. 

The  Sylvan  looked  fixedly  upon  Count  Robert,  almost  as  if  he  understood  tbe^ 
languages  used  to  him,  and,  making  one  of  its  native  murmurs,  it  stooped  to  the  earth, 
kissed  the  feet  of  the  knight,  and  embracing  his  knees,  seemed  to  swear  to  him  eternal 
gratitude  and  fidelity.  Accordingly,  when  the  Count  retired  to  the  bed  and  assumed 
his  armour,  to  await  the  re-opening  of  the  trap-door,  the  animal  sat  down  by  his  side, 
directing  its  eyes  in  the  line  with  his,  and  seemed  (piietly  to  wait  till  the  door  should 
open. 

After  waiting  abcmt  an  hour,  a  slight  noise  was  heard  in  the  upper  chamber,  and  the 
wild  man  plucked  the  Frank  by  the  cloak,  as  if  to  call  his  attention  to  what  was  about 
to  happen.  The  same  voice  which  had  before  .si)oken,  was,  after  a  whistle  or  two,  heard 
to  call,  "  Sylvan,  Sylvan !  where  loiterest  thou  ?  Come  instautly,  or,  by  the  rood,  thou 
shalt  abye  thy  sloth  !" 

The  poor  monster,  as  Trinculo  might  have  culled  him,  seemed  i>erfectly  aware  of  the 
meaning  of  this  threat,  and  showed  his  sense  of  it  by  pressing  close  to  the  side  of  Count 
Robert,  making  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  whining,  entreating,  it  would  seem,  the 
knight's  protection.  Forgetting  the  great  inii^robabilit^  there  was,  even  in  his  own  opinion, 
that  the  creature  could  uiidersUmd  him,  Count  R<^^»bert  said,  "  VVhy,  my  friend,   thou 
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hast  already  learned  the  principal  court  prayer  of  this  country,   by  which  men 
entreat  permission  to  speak  and  live.     Fear  nothing,  poor  creature — I  am  thy  protector." 

**  Sylvan  !  what,  ho  ! "  said  the  voice  again ;  ^^  whom  hast  thou  got  for  a  oompanion  ? 
—some  of  the  fiends,  or  ghosts  of  murdered  men,  who  they  say  are  frequent  in  these 
dungeons  ?  or  dost  thou  converse  with  the  old  blind  rebel  Grecian  ? — or,  finally,  is  it 
true  what  men  say  of  thee,  that  thou  canst  talk  intelligibly  when  thou  wilt,  and  only 
gibberest  and  chatterest  for  fear  thou  art  sent  to  work  ?  Come,  thou  lazy  rascal !  thou 
shalt  have  the  advantage  of  the  ladder  to  ascend  by,  though  thou  needest  it  no  more 
than  a  daw  to  ascend  the  steeple  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.*  Come  along  then," 
he  said,  putting  a  ladder  down  the  trap-door,  "  and  put  me  not  to  the  trouble  of 
descending  to  fetch  thee,  else,  by  St  Swithin,  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  thee.  Come 
along,  therefore,  like  a  good  fellow,  and  for  once  I  shall  spare  the  whip." 

The  animal,  apparently,  was  moved  by  this  rhetoric,  for,  with  a  doleful  look,  which 
Count  Robert  saw  by  means  of  the  nearly  extinguished  torch,  he  seemed  to  bid  him 
farewell,  and  to  creep  away  towards  the  ladder  with  the  same  excellent  good-will 
wherewith  a  condemned  criminal  performs  the  like  evolution.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
Count  look  angry,  and  shake  the  formidable  dagger,  than  the  intelligent  animal  seemed 
at  once  to  take  his  resolution,  and  clenching  his  hands  firmly  together  in  the  fashion  of 
one  who  has  made  up  his  mind,  he  returned  from  the  ladder's  foot,  and  drew  up  behind 
Count  Robert, — ^with  the  air,  however,  of  a  deserter,  who  feels  himself  but  little  at  home 
when  called  into  the  field  against  his  ancient  commander. 

In  a  short  time  the  warder's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  despairing  of  the  Sylvan's 
voluntary  return,  he  resolved  to  descend  in  quest  of  him.  Down  the  ladder  he  came,  a 
bundle  of  keys  in  one  hand,  the  other  assisting  his  descent,  and  a  sort  of  dark  lantern, 
whose  bottom  was  so  fashioned  that  he  could  wear  it  upon  his  head  like  a  hat.  He  had 
scarce  stept  on  the  floor,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  the  nervous  arms  of  the  Count  of 
Paris.     At  first  the  warder's  idea  was,  that  he  was  seized  by  the  recusant  Sylvan. 

"  How  now,  villain  !"  he  said ;  "  let  me  go,  or  thou  shalt  die  the  death." 

"  Thou  diest  thyself,"  said  the  Count,  who,  between  the  surprise  and  his  own  skill  in 
wrestling,  felt  fully  his  advantage  in  the  struggle. 

"  Treason!  treason  I"  cric^d  the  warder,  hearing  by  the  voice  that  a  stranger  had 
mingled  in  the  contest ;  "  help,  ho  !  above  there  !  help,  Iloreward — Varangian  ! — Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  whatever  accursed  name  thou  callest  thyself!" 

"Wliile  he  spoke  thus,  the  irresistible  grasp  of  Count  Robert  seized  his  throat,  and 
choked  his  utterance.  They  fell  heavily,  the  jailor  undermost,  upon  the  floor  of  the 
dungeon,  and  Robert  of  Paris,  the  necessity  of  whose  case  excused  the  action,  plunged 
his  dagger  in  the  throat  of  the  unfortunate.  Just  as  he  did  so,  a  noise  of  armour  was 
heard,  and,  rattling  down  the  ladder,  our  acquaintance  Hereward  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  dungeon.  The  light,  which  had  rolled  from  the  head  of  the  warder,  continued  to 
show  him  streaming  with  blood,  and  in  the  death -grasp  of  a  stranger.  Here  ward 
hesitated  not  to  fly  to  his  assistance,  and,  seizing  up(m  the  Count  of  Paris  at  the  same 
advantage  which  that  knight  had  gained  over  his  own  adversary  a  moment  before,  held 
him  forcibly  down  with  his  face  to  the  earth. 

Count  Robert  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  of  that  military  age ;  but  then  so  was  the 
Varangian ;  and  save  that  the  latter  had  obtained  a  decided  advantage  by  having  his 
antagonist  beneath  him,  it  could  not  certainly  have  been  conjectured  which  way  the 
combat  was  to  go. 

**  Yield !  as  your  own  jargon  goes,  rescue  or  no  rescue,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  or  die 
on  the  point  of  my  dagger !" 

"  A  French  Count  never  yields,"  answered  Robert,  wlio  began  to  conjecture  witli 
what  sort  of  person  he  was  engaged,  "  above  all  to  a  vagabond  slave  like  thee  ! "  "With 
this  he  made  an  effort  to  rise,  so  sudden,  so  strong,  so  powerful,  that  ho  had  almost  freed 

•  Now  the  ihi«f  ino&que  of  the  Ottoman  caj'ital. 
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himself  from  the  Varangiau's  grasp,  had  not  Hereward,  hj  a  violent  exertion  of  his 
great  strength,  preserved  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  raised  his  poniard  to  end  the 
strife  for  ever ;  but  a  loud  chuckling  laugh  of  an  unearthly  sound  was  at  this  instant 
heard.  The  Yarangian^s  extended  arm  was  seized  with  vigour,  while  a  rough  arm 
embracing  his  throat,  turned  him  over  on  his  back,  and  gave  the  French  Count  an 
opportunity  of  springing  up. 

**  Death  to  thee,  wretch ! "  said  the  Varangian,  scarce  knowing  whom  he  threatened ; 
but  the  man  of  the  woods  apparently  had  an  awful  recollection  of  the  prowess  of  homan 
beings.  He  fled,  therefore,  swiftly  up  the  ladder,  and  left  Hereward  and  his  deliverer 
to  fight  it  out  with  what  success  chance  might  determine  between  them. 

The  circumstances  seemed  to  argue  a  desperate  combat ;  both  were  tall,  strong,  and 
courageous,  both  had  defensive  armour,  and  the  fatal  and  desperate  poniard  was  their 
only  offensive  weapon.  Tlicy  paused  facing  each  other,  and  examined  eagerly  into  their 
respective  means  of  defence  before  hazarding  a  blow,  which,  if  it  missed,  its  attaint 
would  certainly  be  fatally  requited.  During  this  deadly  pause,  a  gleam  shone  from  the 
trap-door  above,  as  the  wild  and  alarmed  visage  of  the  man  of  the  woods  was  seen 
peering  down  by  the  light  of  a  newly  kindled  torch  which  he  held  as  low  into  the 
dungeon  as  he  well  could. 

"  Fight  bravely,  comrade,**  said  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  "  for  we  no  longer  battle  in 
private ;  this  respectable  person  having  chosen  to  constitute  himself  judge  of  the  field." 

Hazardous  as  his  situation  was,  the  Varangian  looked  up,  and  was  so  struck  with  the 
wild  and  terrified  expression  which  the  creature  had  assumed,  and  the  strife  between 
curiosity  and  terror  which  its  grotesque  features  exhibited,  that  he  could  not  help  bursting 
into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Sylvan  is  among  those,"  said  Hereward,  "  who  would  rather  hold  the  candle  to  a 
dance  so  formidable  than  join  in  it  himself." 

"  Is  there  then,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  any  absolute  necessity  that  thou  and  I  perf<»m 
this  dance  at  all  ?  " 

"  None  but  our  own  pleasure,"  answered  Hereward ;  "  for  I  suspect  there  is  not 
between  us  any  legitimate  cause  of  quarrel  demanding  to  be  fought  out  in  such  a  places  and 
before  such  a  spectator.  Thou  art,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  bold  Frank,  who  was  yester- 
night imprisoned  in  this  place  with  a  tiger,  chained  within  no  distant  spring  of  his  bed  ?" 

"  I  am,"  answered  the  Count. 

"  And  where  is  the  animal  who  was  opposed  to  thee?" 

"  He  lies  yonder,"  answered  the  Count,  "  never  again  to  be  the  object  of  more  terror 
than  the  deer  whom  he  may  have  preyed  on  in  his  day."  He  pointed  to  the  body  of  the 
tiger,  wliicli  Hereward  examined  by  the  light  of  the  dark  lantern  already  mentioned. 

"  And  this,  then,  was  thy  handiwork  ?"  said  the  wondering  Anglo-Saxon. 

"  Sooth  to  say  it  was,"  answered  the  Count,  with  indifference. 

"  And  thou  hast  slain  my  comrade  of  this  strange  watch  ?"  said  the  Varangian. 

"  Mortally  wounded  him  at  the  least,"  said  Count  Robert 

"  With  your  patience,  I  will  be  beholden  to  you  for  a  moment's  truce,  while  I  examine 
his  wound,"  said  Hereward. 

"  Assuredly,"  answered  the  Count ;  "  blighted  be  the  arm  which  strikes  a  foul  blow 
at  an  open  antagonist ! " 

Without  demanding  further  security,  the  Varangian  quitted  his  posture  of  defence  and 
precaution,  and  set  himself,  by  the  assistance  of  the  dark  lantern,  to  examine  the  wound 
of  the  first  warder  who  appeared  on  the  field,  who  seemed,  by  his  Roman  military  dress, 
to  be  a  soldier  of  the  bands  culled  Immortals.  He  found  him  in  the  death-agony,  but 
still  able  to  speak. 

"  So,  Varangian,  thou  art  come  at  last, — and  is  it  to  thy  sloth  or  treachery  that  I  am 
to  impute  my  fate  ? — Nay,  answer  me  not ! — The  stranger  struck  me  over  the  collar- 
bone— ^had  we  lived  lorig  together,  or  met  often,  I  had  done  the  like  by  thee,  to  wipe  out 
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the  memorj  of  certain  transactions  at  the  Golden  Gate. — I  know  the  use  of  the  knife 
too  well  to  doubt  the  effect  of  a  blow  aimed  over  the  collar-bone  by  so  strong  a  hand — 
I  feel  it  coming.  The  Immortal,  so  called,  becomes  now,  if  priests  say  true,  an  immortal 
indeed,  and  Sebastes  of  Mytilene's  bow  is  broken  ere  his  quiver  is  half  emptied." 

The  robber  Greek  sunk  back  in  Hereward's  arms,  and  closed  his  life  with  a  groan, 
which  was  the  last  sound  he  uttered.  The  Varangian  laid  the  body  at  length  on  the 
dungeon  floor. 

**  This  is  a  perplexed  matter," — ^he  said;  ^'  I  am  certainly  not  called  upon  to  put  to 
death  a  brave  man,  although  my  national  enemy,  because  he  hath  killed  a  miscreant  who 
was  privately  meditating  my  own  murder.  Neither  is  this  a  place  or  a  light  by  which 
to  fight  as  becomes  the  champions  of  two  nations.  Let  that  quarrel  be  still  for  the 
present. — How  say  you  then,  noble  sir,  if  we  adjourn  the  present  dispute  till  we  effect 
your  deliverance  ^m  the  dungeons  of  the  Blacquemal,  and  your  restoration  to  your 
own  friends  and  followers  ?  If  a  poor  Varangian  should  be  of  service  to  you  in  this 
matter,  would  you,  when  it  was  settled,  refuse  to  meet  him  in  fair  fight,  with  your  national 
weapons  or  his  own  ?" 

"  If,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  whether  friend  or  enemy,  thou  wilt  extend  thy  assistance 
to  my  wife,  who  is  also  imprisoned  somewhere  in  this  inhospitable  palace,  be  assured, 
that  whatever  be  thy  rank,  whatever  be  thy  country,  whatever  be  thy  condition,  Robert 
3f  Paris  will,  at  thy  choice,  proffer  thee  his  right  hand  in  friendship,  or  raise  it  against 
thee  in  fair  and  manly  battle — a  strife  not  of  hatred,  but  of  honour  and  esteem ;  and  this 
[  TOW  by  the  soul  of  Charlemagne,  my  ancestor,  and  by  the  shrine  of  my  patroness,  Our 
Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances." 

"  Enough  said,"  replied  Hereward.  ^'  I  am  as  much  bound  to  the  assistance  of  your 
Lady  Countess,  being  a  poor  exile,  as  if  I  were  the  first  in  the  ranks  of  chivalry ;  for  if 
toy  thing  can  make  the  cause  of  worth  and  bravery  yet  more  obligatory,  it  must  be  its 
being  united  with  that  of  a  helpless  and  suffering  female." 

"  I  ought,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  to  be  here  silent,  without  loading  thy  generosity  with 

farther  requests  ;  yet  thou  art  a  man,  whom,  if  fortune  has  not  smiled  at  thy  birth,  by 

ordaining  thee  to  be  bom  within  the  ranks  of  noblesse  and  knighthood,  yet  Providence 

lath  done  thee  more  justice  by  giving  thee  a  more  gallant  heart  than  is  always  possessed, 

1  fear,  by  those  who  are  inwoven  in  the  gayest  wreath  of  chivalry.     There  lingers  here 

in  these  dungeons,  for  I  cannot  say  he  lives — a  blind  old  man,  to  whom  for  three  years 

every  thing  beyond  his  prison  has  been  a  universal  blot.     His  food  is  bread  and  water, 

tis  intercourse  limited  to  the  conversation  of  a  sullen  warder,  and  if  death  can  ever  come 

*8  a  deliverer,  it  must  be  to  this  dark  old  man.     What   sayst   tliou  ?     Shall   he,  so 

iiDutterably  miserable,  not  profit  by  perhaps  the  only  opportunity  of  freedom  that  may 

«ver occur  to  him?" 

"By  St.Dunstan,"  answered  the  Varangian,  "  thou  keepest  over  truly  the  oath  thou 

taken  as  a  redresser  of  wrongs !     Thine  own  case  is  well-nigh  desperate,  and  thou 

*rt  willing  to  make  it  utterly  so  by  uniting  with  it  that  of  every  unhappy  person  whom 

fate  throws  in  thy  way  ! " 

"  The  more  of  human  misery  we  attempt  to  relieve,"  said  Robert  of  Paris,  "  the  more 
*e shall  carry  with  us  the  blessing  of  our  merciful  saints,  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Broken 
lances,  who  views  with  so  much  pain  every  species  of  human  suffering  or  misfortune, 
'iTe  that  which  occurs  within  the  enclosure  of  the  lists.  But  come,  valiant  Anglo-Saxon, 
'^Ive  me  on  my  request  as  speedily  as  thou  canst.  Tliere  is  something  in  thy  face  of 
candour  as  well  as  sense,  and  it  is  with  no  small  confidence  that  I  desire  to  see  us  set 
'"^rth  in  quest  of  my  beloved  Countess,  who,  when  her  deliverance  is  once  achieved,  will 
^  a  powerful  aid  to  us  in  recovering  that  of  others." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  said  the  Varangian  ;  "  we  will  proceed  in  quest  of  the  Countess 
Brenhilda;  and  if,  on  recovering  her,  we  find  ourselves  strong  enough  to  procure  the  freedom 
of  the  dark  old  man,  my  cowardice,  or  want  of  compassion,  shall  never  stop  the  attempt." 
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Wtya-Vji'llOUT  noon  of  tlic  same  day,  Agclastcs  met  with  AcLilles  Tatiua,  the 
'^j^^^  commantler  of  the  Varimgiaii  guard,  in  those  ruina  of  the  Egyptian  temple 
&'py!^id  in  wliich  we  formerly  mentioned  Ilcrewnrd  having  had  an  interview  with  the 
.d^^^^^E^  pliilosophcr.  They  met,  as  it  seemed,  in  a  very  diflbrcnt  humour.  Tulitia 
was  glouniy,  melancholy,  and  downcast ;  while  the  philosopher  maintained  the  calm 
iudiff'ei'cncc  which  procured  for  him,  and  in  some  sort  deserved,  the  title  of  the  Elcphont. 
"  Thou  blenehest,  Aehilles  Tatius,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  now  that  thou  bast  frankly 
opposed  thyself  to  all  the  dangers  which  stood  between  thee  and  greatness.  Thou  art  like 
the  idle  boy  who  turned  the  mill-stream  upon  the  machine,  and  that  done,  instead  of 
making  a  proper  use  of  it,  was  terrified  at  seeing  it  in  motion." 

"  Thou  dost  nie  wrong,  Apelastes,"  answered  the  Acolyte,  "  foul  wrong ;  I  am  but 
like  the  mariner,  who  although  determined  upon  his  voyage,  yet  cannot  forbear  a 
sorrowing  glance  at  the  shore,  before  he  parts  willi  it,  it  nniy  be,  for  ever." 

"  It  may  have  been  right  to  think  of  this,  but  pardon  me,  valiant  Tatius,  when  I  tell 
you  the  account  should  have  been  made  up  Ix'fore  ;  and  the  grandson  of  Alguric  the 
Hun  ought  to  have  computed  chances  and  consequences  ere  he  stretched  his  hand  to  his 
master's  diadem." 

"  Hush !  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Tatius,  looking  round ;  "  that,  thou  knoweat,  is  a 
secret  between  our  two  selves;  for  if  Nieepliorus,  the  Cajsar,  should  learn  it,  where 
were  we  and  our  conspiracy  ?" 

"  Our  bodies  on  the  gibbet,  probably,"  answcrtid  Agelastcs,  "and  our  soula  divorced 
from  them,  and  in  the  way  of  discovering  the  secrets  which  thou  hast  hitherto  taken 
upon  trust." 
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**  WeU,**  said  Achilles,  "  and  should  not  the  consciousness  of  the  possibility  of  this 
fate  render  us  cautious  ?** 

"  Cautious  meHj  if  you  will/'  answered  Agelastes,  "  but  not  timid  children." 

"  Stone  walls  can  hear,** — said  the  Follower,  lowering  his  voice.  "  Dionysius  the 
tyrant,  I  have  read,  had  an  ear  which  conveyed  to  him  the  secrets  spoken  within  his 
state-prison  at  Syracuse." 

"  And  that  Ear  is  still  stationary  at  Syracuse,"  said  the  philosopher.  "  Tell  me,  my 
most  simple  friend,  art  thou  afraid  it  has  been  transported  hither  in  one  night,  as  the 
Latins  believe  of  Our  Lady's  house  of  Loretto  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Achilles,  "  but  in  an  affair  so  important  too  much  caution  cannot 
be  used." 

"  Well,  thou  most  cautious  of  candidates  for  empire,  and  most  cold  of  military  leaders, 
know  that  the  Caesar,  deeming,  I  think,  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  empire  falling  to 
any  one  but  himself,  hath  taken  in  his  head  to  consider  his  succession  to  Alexius  as  a 
matter  of  course,  whenever  the  election  takes  place.  In  consequence,  as  matters  of 
course  are  usually  matters  of  indifference,  he  has  left  all  thoughts  of  securing  his  interest 
upon  this  material  occasion  to  thee  and  to  me,  while  the  foolish  voluptuary  hath  himself 
run  mad — for  what  think  you  ?  Something  between  man  and  woman — female  in  her 
lineaments,  her  limbs,  and  a  part  at  least  of  her  garments ;  but,  so  help  me  St.  George, 
most  masculine  in  the  rest  of  her  attire,  in  her  propensities,  and  in  her  exercises." 

"  The  Amazonian  wife,  thou  meanest,"  said  Achilles,  "  of  that  iron-handed  Frank, 
who  dashed  to  pieces  last  night  the  golden  lion  of  Solomon  with  a  blow  of  his  fist  ?  By 
St.  George,  the  least  which  can  come  of  such  an  amour  is  broken  bones." 

•*  That,"  said  Agelastes,  "  is  not  quite  so  improbable  as  that  Dionysius's  Ear  should 
fly  hither  from  Syracuse  in  a  single  night ;  but  he  is  presumptuous  in  respect  of  the 
influence  which  liis  supposed  good  looks  have  gained  him  among  the  Grecian  dames." 

"  He  was  too  presumptuous,  I  suppose,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  "  to  make  a  proper 
allowance  for  his  situation  as  Caesar,  and  the  prospect  of  his  being  Eraperor." 

"  Meantime,"  said  Agelastes,  "  I  have  promised  him  an  interview  with  his  Bradamante, 
who  may  perhaps  reward  his  tender  epithets  of  Zoe  hat  psi/chey*  by  divorcing  his 
amorous  soul  from  his  unrivalled  person." 

"  JSIeantime,"  said  the  Follower,  "  thou  obtainest,  I  conclude,  such  orders  and  warrants 
as  the  Cassar  can  give  for  the  furtherance  of  our  plot  ?" 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Agelastes,  "it  is  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost.  This  love  fit,  or 
mad  fit,  has  blinded  him  ;  and  without  exciting  too  much  attention  to  the  progress  of  the 
plot,  we  can  thus  in  safety  conduct  matters  our  own  way,  without  causing  malevolent 
remarks  ;  and  though  I  am  conscious  that,  in  doing  so,  I  act  somewhat  at  variance  with 
^7  age  and  character,  yet  the  end  being  to  convert  a  worthy  Follower  into  an  Imperial 
Leader,  I  shame  me  not  in  procuring  that  interview  with  the  lady,  of  which  the  Cajsar, 
*s  they  term  him,  is  so  desirous. — What  progress,  meanwhile,  hast  thou  made  with  the 

VVraugians,  who  are,  in  respect  of  execution,  the  very  arm  of  our  design?" 

"  Scarce  so  good  as  I  could  wish,"  said  Achilles  Tatius  ;    "yet  I  have  made  sure  of 

"sonie  two  or  three  score  of  those  whom  I  found  most  accessible  ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt, 

fet  when  the  Ccesar  is  set  aside,  their  cry  will  be  for  Achilles  Tatius." 
"  And  what  of  the  gallant  who  assisted  at  our  prelections  ?"   said  Agelastes  ;  "  your 

^ward,  as  Alexius  termed  him  ?" 
"  I  have  made  no  impression  upon  him,"  said  the  Follower  ;  "  and  I  am  sorry  for  it, 

"•rlifis  one  whom  his  comrades  think  well  of,  and  would  gladly  follow.     Meantime  I 

'«ivc  placed  him  as  an  additional  sentinel  upon  the  iron-witted  Count  of  Paris,  whom, 

^th  having  an  inveterate  love  of  battle,  he  is  very  likely  to  i)ut  to  death  ;  and  if  it  is 
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afterwards  challenged  by  the  crusaders  as  a  cause  of  war,  it  is  onlj  delivering  up  the 
Varangian,  whose  personal  hatred  will  needs  be  represented  as  haying  occasioned  the 
catastrophe.  All  this  being  prepared  beforehand^  how  and  when  shall  we  deal  with  the 
Emperor  ?  " 

''  For  that,"  said  Agelastes,  '*  we  must  consult  the  Cssar,  who>  although  his  expected 
happiness  of  to-day  is  not  more  certain  than  the  state  preferment  that  he  expects 
to-morrow,  and  although  his  ideas  are  much  more  anxiously  fixed  upon  his  success  with 
this  said  Countess  than  his  succession  to  the  empire,  will,  nevertheless,  expect  to  be 
treated  as  the  head  of  the  enterprise  for  accelerating  the  latter.  But,  to  speak  mj 
opinion,  valiant  Tatius,  to-morrow  will  be  the  last  day  that  Alexius  shall  hold  the  reins 
of  empire.*' 

"  Let  me  know  for  certain,"  said  the  Follower,  "  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  that  I  may 
warn  our  brethren,  who  are  to  have  in  readiness  the  insui^ent  citizens,  and  those  of  the 
Immortals  who  are  combined  with  us,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court,  and  in  readiness 
to  act — And,  above  all,  that  I  may  disperse  upon  distant  guards  such  Varangians  as  I 
cannot  trust." 

**  Rely  upon  me,"  said  Agelastes,  '^  for  the  most  accurate  information  and  instructions, 
so  soon  as  I  have  seen  Nicephorus  Briennius.  One  word  permit  me  to  ask — ^in  what 
manner  is  the  wife  of  the  Csesar  to  be  disposed  of?" 

"  Somewhere,"  said  the  Follower,  "  where  I  can  never  be  compelled  to  hear  more  of 
her  history.  Were  it  not  for  that  nightly  pest  of  her  lectures,  I  could  be  good-natured 
enough  to  take  care  of  her  destiny  myself,  and  teach  her  the  difference  betwixt  a  real 
emperor  and  this  Briennius,  who  thinks  so  much  of  himself."  So  saying,  they  separated; 
the  Follower  elated  in  look  and  manner  considerably  above  what  he  had  been  when 
they  met. 

Agelastes  looked  after  his  companion  with  a  scornful  laugh.  *'  There,"  he  said,  "goes 
a  fool,  whose  lack  of  sense  prevents  his  eyes  from  being  dazzled  by  the  torch  which 
cannot  fail  to  consume  him.  A  half-bred,  half-acting,  half-thinking,  half-daring  caitifl^ 
whose  poorest  thoughts — and  those  which  deserve  that  name  must  be  poor  ind^sd — are 
not  the  produce  of  his  own  understanding.  He  expects  to  circumvent  the  fiery,  haughty, 
and  proud  Nicephorus  Briennius  !  If  he  does  so,  it  will  not  be  by  his  own  policy,  and 
still  less  by  his  valour.  Nor  shall  Anna  Comnena,  the  soul  of  wit  and  genius,  be  chained 
to  such  an  unimaginative  log  as  yonder  half-barbarian.  No — she  shall  have  a  husband 
of  pure  Grecian  extraction,  and  well  stored  with  that  learning  which  was  studied  when 
Rome  was  great,  and  Greece  illustrious.  Nor  will  it  be  the  least  charm  of  the  Imperial 
throne,  that  it  is  partaken  by  a  partner  whose  personal  studies  have  taught  her  to  esteem 
and  value  those  of  the  Emperor."  He  took  a  step  or  two  with  conscious  elevation,  and 
then,  as  conscience-checked,  he  added,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  "  But  then,  if  Anna  were 
destined  for  Empress,  it  follows  of  course  that  Alexius  must  die — no  consent  could  be 
trusted  to. — And  what  then? — ^the  death  of  an  ordinary  man  is  indifferent,  when  it 
plants  on  the  throne  a  philosopher  and  a  historian ;  and  at  what  time  were  the  possessors 
of  the  empire  curious  to  enquire  when  or  by  whose  agency  their  predecessors  died  ? — 
Diogenes  !  Ho,  Diogenes  !"  The  slave  did  not  immediately  come,  so  that  Agelastes^ 
wrapt  in  the  anticipation  of  his  greatness,  had  time  to  add  a  few  more  words — "  Tush— 
I  must  reckon  with  Heaven,  say  the  priests,  for  many  things,  so  I  will  throw  this  also 
into  the  account.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  may  be  twenty  ways  achieved  without  my 
having  the  blame  of  it  The  blood  which  we  have  shed  may  spot  our  hand,  if  closely 
regarded,  but  it  shall  scarce  stain  our  forehead."  Diogenes  here  entered — "Has  the 
Frank  lady  been  removed  ?"  said  the  philosopher. 

The  slave  signified  his  assent. 

"  How  did  she  bear  her  removal  ?  " 

"  As  authorised  by  your  lordship,  indifferently  well.    She  had  resented  her  separation 
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from  her  husband,  and  her  being  detained  in  the  palace,  and  committed  some  violence 
upon  the  slavea  of  the  Household,  several  of  whom*  were  said  to  be  slain,  although  we 
perhaps  ought  only  to  read  sorely  frightened.  She  recognised  me  at  once,  and  when  I 
told  her  that  I  came  to  offer  her  a  day's  retirement  in  your  own  lodgings,  until  it  should 
be  in  your  power  to  achieve  the  liberation  of  her  husband,  she  at  once  consented,  and  I 
deposited  her  in  the  secret  Cytherean  garden-house." 

"  Admirably  done,  my  faithful  Diogenes,"  said  the  philosopher;  '^  thou  art  like  the 
genii  who  attended  on  the  Eastern  talismans;  I  have  but  to  intimate  my  will  to  thee, 
and  it  is  accomplished." 

Diogenes  bowed  deeply,  and  withdrew. 

**  Yet  remember  slave!"  said  Agelastes,  speaking  to  himself;  'Uhere  is  danger  in 
knowing  too  much — and  should  my  character  ever  become  questioned,  too  many  of  my 
secrets  are  in  the  power  of  Diogenes." 

At  this  moment  a  blow  thrice  repeated,  and  struck  upon  one  of  the  images  without, 
which  had  been  so  framed  as  to  return  a  tingling  sound,  and  in  so  fai  deserved  the  praise 
of  being  vocal,  interrupted  his  soliloquy. 

"  There  knocks,"  said  he,  "  one  of  our  allies;  who  can  it  be  that  comes  so  late  ?"  He 
touched  the  figure  of  Isis  with  his  staff,  and  the  Caesar  Nicephorus  Briennius  entered  in 
the  full  Grecian  habit,  and  that  graceful  dress  anxiously  arranged  to  the  best  advantage. 
^  Let  me  hope,  my  Lord,"  said  Agelastes,  receiving  the  Csesar  with  an  apparently  grave 
and  reserved  face,  ^'  your  Highness  comes  to  tell  me  that  your  sentiments  are  changed 
on  reflection,  and  that  whatever  you  had  to  confer  about  with  this  Prankish  lady, 
may  be  at  least  deferred  until  the  principal  part  of  our  conspiracy  has  been  successfully 
executed." 

"  Philosopher,"  answered  the  C»sar,  "  no.  My  resolution,  once  taken,  is  not  the 
sport  of  circumstances.  Believe  me,  that  I  have  not  finished  so  many  labours  without 
being  ready  to  undertake  others.  The  favour  of  Venus  is  the  reward  of  the  labours  of 
Mars,  nor  would  I  think  it  worth  while  to  worship  the  god  armi potent  with  the  toil  and 
risk  attending  his  service,  unless  I  had  previously  attained  some  decided  proofs  that 
I  was  wreathed  with  the  myrtle,  intimating  the  favour  of  his  beautiful  mistress." 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  my  boldness,"  said  Agelastes  ;  "  but  has  your  Imperial  Highness 
reflected,  that  you  were  wagering,  with  the  wildest  rashness,  an  empire,  including  thine 
own  life,  mine,  and  all  who  are  joined  with  us  in  a  hardy  scheme  ?  And  against  what 
were  they  waged  ?  Against  the  very  precarious  favour  of  a  woman,  who  is  altogether 
divided  betwixt  fiend  and  female,  and  in  either  capacity  is  most  likely  to  be  fatal  to  our 
present  scheme,  either  by  her  good  will,  or  by  the  offence  which  she  may  take.  If  she 
prove  such  as  you  wish,  she  will  desire  to  keep  her  lover  by  her  side,  and  to  spare  him 
the  danger  of  engaging  in  a  perilous  conspiracy;  and  if  she  remains,  as  the  world  believe 
her,  constant  to  her  husband,  and  to  the  sentiments  she  vowed  to  him  at  the  altar,  you 
may  guess  what  cause  of  offence  you  are  likely  to  give,  by  urging  a  suit  wliich  she  has 
already  received  so  very  ill." 

"  Pshaw,  old  man !  Thou  turnest  a  dotard,  and  in  the  great  knowledge  thou  possesscst 
of  other  things,  hast  forgotten  the  knowledge  best  worth  knowing — that  of  the  beautiful 
part  of  the  creation.  Think  of  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  by  a  gallant  neither 
ignoble  in  situation,  nor  unacceptable  in  presence,  upon  a  lady  who  must  fear  the 
consequences  of  refusal !  Come,  Agelastes,  let  me  have  no  more  of  thy  croaking, 
auguring  bad  fortune  like  the  raven  from  the  blasted  oak  on  the  left  hand;  but  declaim, 
as  well  thou  canst,  how  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  and  how  those  best  deserve 
empire  who  can  wreathe  the  myrtles  of  Venus  with  the  laurels  of  Mars.  Come,  man, 
undo  me  the  secret  entrance  which  combines  these  magical  ruins  with  groves  that  are 
fashioned  rather  like  those  of  Cytheros  or  Naxos." 

'*  It  must  be  as  you  will ! "  said  the  philosopher,  with  a  deep  and  somewhat  affected  sigh. 
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"  Here,  Diogenes!"  called  aloud  the  Cirsar;  ''when  thou  art  summonecly  mischief  i^ 
not  far  distant.  Conic,  undo  the  secret  (entrance.  Mischief,  nij  trusty  negro,  is  not  so 
distant  but  she  will  answer  the  first  clatter  of  the  stones." 

The  negro  looked  at  his  master,  who  returned  him  a  glance  acquiescing  in  the  Csesar^s 
proposal.  Diogenes  then  went  to  a  part  of  the  ruined  wall  wliich  was  covered  by  some 
climbing  shrubs,  all  of  which  he  carefully  removed.  This  showed  a  little  postern  door, 
closed  irregularly,  and  filled  up,  from  the  threshold  to  the  top,  with  large  square  stones, 
all  of  which  the  slave  took  out  and  piled  aside,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  them. 
"  I  leave  thee,"  said  Agelastes  to  the  negro,  "  to  guard  this  door,  and  let  no  one  enter, 
except  he  has  the  sign,  upon  the  peril  of  thy  life.  It  were  dangerous  it  should  be  left 
open  at  this  period  of  the  day." 

The  obsequious  Diogenes  put  his  hand  to  his  sabre  and  to  his  head,  as  if  to  signify  the 
usual  promise  of  fidelity  or  death,  by  which  those  of  his  condition  generally  expressed 
their  answer  to  their  master*s  commands.  Diogenes  then  lighted  a  smaU  lantern,  and 
pulling  out  a  key,  opened  an  inner  door  of  wood,  and  prepared  to  step  forward. 

''  Hold,  friend  Diogenes,"  said  the  Caisar ;  ''  thou  wantest  not  my  lantern  to  discem 
an  honest  man,  whom,  if  thou  didst  seek,  I  must  needs  say  thou  hast  come  to  the  wrong 
place  to  find  one.  Nail  thou  up  these  creeping  shrubs  before  the  entrance  of  the  place, 
and  abide  thou  there  as  already  directed,  till  our  return,  to  parry  the  curiosity  of  any 
who  may  be  attracted  by  the  sight  of  the  private  passage." 

The  black  slave  drew  back  as  he  gave  the  lamp  to  the  Caesar,  and  Agelastes  followed 
the  light  through  a  long,  but  narrow,  arched  passage,  well  supplied  with  air  from  space 
to  space,  and  not  neglected  in  the  inside  to  the  degree  which  its  exterior  would  have 
implied. 

"  I  will  not  enter  with  you  into  the  Gardens,"  said  Agcjlastes,  "or  to  the  bower  of 
Cytherea,  where  I  am  too  old  to  be  a  worshipper.     Thou  thyself,  I  think.  Imperial 
Caesar,  art  well  aware  of  the  road,  having  travelled  it  divers  times!  and,  if  I  mistake  nof^ 
for  the  fairest  reasons." 

"  The  more  thanks,"  said  the  Caesar,  "are  due  to  mine  excellent  friend  Agelasti^,  who 
forgets  his  own  age  to  accommodate  the  youth  of  his  friends." 


Stapttr  %%■£  ^^ig^mmt)' 


^;'i^£  must  now  return  to  t1i<.'  i]ui)g(;on  of  llic  Blncqucma],  where  circumstanccit 
httd  formed  at  least  a  tomiiornry  union  between  the  stout  Vorangiaii  and 
''jK'.^r '  (^"unt  Robert  of  Pari.-i,  who  had  a  stronger  rcsfmblnnec  to  uneli  otliur  ii)  their 
dJi'pnsitions  than  pn)bably  either  of  them  wouM  have  bc<'n  willing  tci  .idmit. 
The  virtues  of  the  Varangiun  were  all  of  that  naturol  and  unrellncd  kind  which  nature 
lierself  dictates  to  n  gallant  man,  to  whom  a  total  want  of  fear,  and  the  moi^t  [n'ompl 
alacrity  to  meyt  danger,  had  been  atlributes  of  a  life-long  stan<ling.  The  Count,  on  the 
Wlier  hand,  had  all  tliat  bravery,  generosity,  and  love  of  ailventure,  wliieli  was  possesfitl 
lijthe  rude  soldiiT,  with  the  virtues,  partly  real,  partly  fuulaslie,  which  iho.'-e  of  his  i-ank 
«iil  country  acquired  from  the  sjiirit  of  chivalry.  The  one  might  be  compared  to  the 
diunonil  as  it  eanie  from  the  mine,  before  it  had  yet  received  tlie  aJvanlages  of  cutliuf; 
•ml  setting;  the  oilier  was  the  ornamented  gem,  which,  cut  into  facets  and  richly  set, 
Wlnst  perhaps  a  little  of  its  original  substance,  yet  slill,  at  the  wime  lime,  to  the  eye 
"hn  inspector,  harl  something  more  ahiiwy  and  sjilendiil  than  when  it  was,  aecording  to 
•t*  [ill rase  of  lapidaries  en  brut.  In  the  one  case,  tJir  vahn-  was  more  nrtiricial;  in 
liiotliur,  it  was  the  more  natural  and  real  of  the  two.  Chance,  thi-iefore,  had  made 
"ttnporury  alliance  between  two  men,  the  founilation  of  whose  charaeters  bore  such 
"Wog  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  they  were  only  fcjiaratcil  by  a  course  of 
"locatidn.  which  had  left  rigid  prejudices  on  both  jiides,  and  wjiich  prcjuiliceH  wei'e 
W  unlikely  to  run  counter  to  each  olher.  The  Varangian  commenced  his  conversation 
*ilH  iIk;  Count  in  a  tone  of  familiarity,  apprnaching  neiirer  to  rudeni-ss  than  tin.'  Kpeiiker 
'asRTvnre  of,  and  much  of  which,  thimgli  most  iiuioeently  intended  by  Ilereward,  might 
"titen  amiss  by  his  new  brother  in  arms.  The  most  olfensive  jiart  of  Jiis  deportment, 
WoTcr,  was  a  bluTit,  hold  disregard  to  the  title  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  adhering 
■l«T(!iy  to  the  manners  of  the  Snsons,  from  whom  hr  drew  \m  descent,  and  which  was 
'iti-k  to  be  at  least  unpleostng  to  tlie  l-'ranks  as  well  as  Nonnans,  who  had  already 
''■wived  and  liecome  very  tenacious  of  the  privileges  of  the  feudal  system,  the  mummery  of 
•^nldrT,  and  the  warlike  claims  assumed  by  kniwhls,  as  belonging  i>nly  to  their  own  onler. 
Hc-rtward  was  apt,  it  must  Im;  owncil,  to  thinii  too  littli'  iif  tliese  distinctions;  while 
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lie  bad  aUeast  a  sufficient  tendency  to  think  enough  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Greek 
empire  which  he  served, — of  the  dignity  inherent  in  Alexius  ComnenuSy  and  which  he 
was  also  disposed  to  grant  to  the  Grecian  officers,  who,  under  the  Emperor,  commanded 
his  own  corps,  and  particularly  to  Achilles  Tatius.  This  man  Hereward  knew  to  he  a 
coward,  and  half-suspected  to  be  a  villain.  Still,  however,  the  Follower  was  always  the 
direct  channel  through  which  the  Imperial  graces  were  conferred  on  the  Varangians  in 
general,  as  well  as  upon  Hereward  himself ;  and  he  had  always  the  policy  to  represent 
such  favours  as  being  more  or  less  indirectly  the  consequence  of  his  own  intercession. 
He  was  supposed  vigorously  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the  Varangians,  in  all  the  disputes 
between  them  and  the  other  corps;  he  was  liberal  and  open-handed;  gave  every  soldier 
his  due  ;  and,  bating  the  trifling  circumstance  of  valour,  which  was  not  particularly  his 
forte,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  these  strangers  to  have  demanded  a  leader  more  to 
their  wishes.  Besides  this,  our  friend  Hereward  was  admitted  by  him  into  his  society, 
attended  him,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  secret  expeditions,  and  shared,  therefore,  deeply, 
in  what  may  be  termed  by  an  expressive,  though  vulgar  phrase,  the  sneaking  kindness 
entertained  for  this  new  Achilles  by  the  greater  part  of  his  myrmidons. 

Their  attachment  might  be  explained,  perhaps,  as  a  liking  to  their  commander,  as 
strong  as  could  well  exist  with  a  marvellous  lack  of  honour  and  esteem.  The  scheme^ 
therefore,  formed  by  Hereward  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  the  Count  of  Paria,  compre- 
hended as  much  faith  to  the  Emperor,  and  his  represeirtative,  the  Acolyte  or  Follower, 
as  was  consistent  with  rendering  justice  to  the  injured  Frank. 

In  furtherance  of  this  plan,  he  conducted  Count  Robert  from  the  subterranean  vaults 
of  the  Blacquernal,  of  the  intricacies  of  which  he  was  master,  having  been  repeatedly,  of 
late,  stationed  sentinel  there,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  which 
Tatius  promised  himself  the  advantage  in  the  ensuing  conspiracy.  When  they  were  in 
the  open  air,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  gloomy  towers  of  the  Palace,  he  bluntly 
asked  the  Count  of  Paris  whether  he  knew  Agelastes  the  Philosopher.  The  other 
answered  in  the  negative. 

"  Look  you  now.  Sir  Kniglit,  you  hurt  yourself  in  attempting  to  impose  upon  me^** 
said  Hereward.     "  You  must  know  him  ;  for  I  saw  you  dined  with  him  yesterday." 

"  O!  with  that  learned  old  man  ?"  said  the  Count.  "  I  know  nothing  of  him  wortK:^ 
owning  or  disguising  to  thee  or  any  one.  A  wily,  person  he  is,  half  herald  and  ha^^* 
minstrel." 

"  Half  procurer  and  whole  knave,"  subjoined  the  Varangian.  "  "With  the  mask  c^ 
apparent  good-liumour  he  conceals  his  pandering  to  the  vices  of  others  ;  with  tl^4 
specious  jargon  of  philosophy,  he  has  argued  himself  out  of  religious  belief  and  mor^aJ 
principle  ;  and,  with  the  appearance  of  the  most  devoted  loyalty,  he  will,  if  he  is  n^yt 
checked  in  time,  either  argue  his  too  confiding  master  out  of  life  and  empire,  or,  if  be 
fails  in  this,  reason  his  simple  associates  into  death  and  misery." 

"  And  do  you  know  all  this,"   said  Count  Robert,    "  and  permit  this  man  to  go 
unimpeached  ?  " 

"  O,  content  you,  sir,"  replied  tlie  Varangian  ;  "  I  cannot  yet  form  any  plot  whicb 
Agelastes  may  not  countermine  ;  but  the  time  will  come,  nay  it  is  already  approaching 
when  the  Emperor's  attention  shall  be  irresistibly  turned  to  the  conduct  of  this  man,  and 
then  let  the  philosopher  sit  fast,  or  by  St.  Dunstan  the  barbarian  overthrows  him!  I 
would  only  fain,  methinks,  save  from  his  clutches  a  foolish  friend,  who  has  listened  to 
his  delusions." 

"  But  what  have  I  to  do,"  said  the  Count,  "  with  this  man,  or  with  his  plots?" 

"  Much,"  said  Hereward,  "  although  you  know  it  not.  The  main  supporter  of  ihia 
plot  is  no  other  than  the  Caesar,  who  ought  to  be  the  most  faithful  of  men ;  but  ever 
since  Alexius  has  named  a  Sebastocrator,  an  officer  that  is  higher  in  rank,  and  nearer  to 
the  throne  than  the  Csesar  himself,  so  long  has  Nicephorus  Briennius  been  displeased 
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and  dissatisfied,  though  for  what  length  of  time  he  has  joined  the  schemes  of  the  astucious 
Agelastes  it  is  more  difficult  to  say.  This  I  know,  that  for  many  months  he  has  fed 
liberally,  as  his  riches  enable  him  to  do,  the  vices  and  prodigality  of  the  Ca^sar.  He  has 
encouraged  him  to  show  disrespect  to  his  wife,  although  tlie  Emperor's  (laughter ;  has 
put  ill-will  between  him  and  the  royal  family.  And  if  Briennius  bears  no  longer  the 
fame  of  a  rational  man,  and  the  renown  of  a  good  leader,  he  is  doi)rived  of  both  by 
following  the  advice  of  this  artful  sycophant" 

**  And  what  is  all  this  to  me  ?"  said  the  Frank.  "Agelastes  may  be  a  true  man  or  a 
time-serving  slave  ;  his  master,  Alexius  Comnenus,  is  not  so  much  allied  to  me  or  mine 
that  I  should  meddle  in  the  intrigues  of  his  court." 

"  You  may  be  mist^en  in  that,"   said  the  blunt  Varangian  ;    "  if  these  intrigues 

involve  the  happiness  and  virtue" 

"  Death  of  a  thousand  martyrs  !"  said  the  Frank,  "doth  paltry  intrigues  and  quarrels 
of  slaves  involve  a  single  thought  of  suspicion  of  the  noble  Countess  of  Paris  ?  The 
oaths  of  thy  whole  generation  were  ineffectual  to  prove  but  that  one  of  her  hairs  had 
changed  its  colour  to  silver  ! " 

"  AVell  imagined,  gallant  knight,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  "  thou  art  a  husband  fitted 
for  the  atmosphere  of  Constantinople,  which  calls  for  little  vigilance  and  a  strong  belief. 
Thou  wilt  find  many  followers  and  fellows  in  this  court  of  ours." 

**  Hark  thee,  friend,"  replied  the  Frank,  "  let  us  have  no  more  words,  nor  walk  farther 
together  than  just  to  the  most  solitary  nook  of  this  bewildered  city,  and  let  us  there  set 
to  that  work  which  we  left  even  now  unfinished." 

"  If  thou  wert  a  Duke,  Sir  Count,"  replied  the  Varangian,  "  thou  couldst  not  invite 
to  a  combat  one  who  is  more  ready  for  it.  Yet  consider  the  odds  on  which  we  fight.  If 
I  fall,  my  moan  is  soon  made ;  but  will  my  death  set  thy  wife  at  liberty  if  she  is  under 
restraint,  or  restore  her  honour  if  it  is  tarnished  ? — ^Will  it  do  any  thing  more  than 
remove  from  the  world  the  only  person  who  is  willing  to  give  thee  aid,  at  his  own  risk, 
and  danger,  and  who  hopes  to  unite  thee  to  thy  wife,  and  replace  thee  at  the  head 
of  thy  forces?" 

"  I  was  "wrong,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris ;  "  I  was  entirely  wroufj ;  but  beware,  my 
good  friend,  how  thou  couplest  the  name  of  Hrenhilda  of  Aspramonte  with  tlio  word  of 
dishonour,  and  tell  me,  instead  of  this  irritating  discourse*,  wliitluT  go  we  now  ?'* 

"  To  the  Cytherean  gardens  of  Agelastes,  from  whicli  we  are  not  far  disttint,"  said  tJie 
Anglo-Saxon  ;  "  yet  he  hath  a  nearer  way  to  it  than  tluit  by  whicli  we  now  travel,  else 
I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  short  space  in  which  he  could  exchange  tlui 
charms  of  his  garden  for  the  gloomy  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  I^^is,  and  the  Imperial 
palace  of  the  Blacquernal." 

"  And  wherefore,  and  how  long,"  said  Count  Ilobert,  "  dost  thou  conclude  that  my 
Countess  is  detained  in  these  gardens?" 
\  "  Ever  since  yesterday,"  replied  Ilereward.     "  When  both  I,  and  several  of  my  com- 

ptoions,  at  my  request,  kept  close  watch  upon  the  Caisar  and  your  lady,  we  did  plainly 
perceive  passages  of  fiery  admiration  on  his  part,  and  anger  as  it  seemed  on  hers,  which  Age- 
^«tes,  being  Nicephorus's  friend,  was  likely,  as  usual,  to  bring  to  an  end,  by  a  separ.itioii 
of  you  both  from  the  army  of  the  crusaders,  that  your  wife,  like  many  a  matron  before, 
Diight  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  up  her  residence  in  the  gardens  of  that  worthy  sa«re  ; 
vliilcyou,  my  Lord,  might  take  up  your  own  permanently  in  the  castle  of  Blacquernal." 
'*  Villain!  why  didst  thou  not  apprize  me  of  this  yesterday?" 

"  A  likely  thing,"  said  Ilereward,  "  that  I  should  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
^k?,  and  make  such  a  communication  to  a  man,  whom,  far  from  a  friend,  I  tlnni 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  personal  enemy  !  ]Methinks,  that  instead  of  such  language 
•3  tliii,  you  should  be  thankful  that  so  many  chance  circumstances  have  at  length  brought 
Die  to  Iwifriend  and  assist  you." 

VouXII.  M 
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Count  Robert  felt  the  truth  of  what  was  said,  though  at  the  same  time  his  fiery  temper 
longed  to  avenge  itself,  according  to  its  wont,  upon  the  party  which  was  nearest  at  hand. 

But  now  they  arrived  at  what  the  citizens  of  Constantinople  called  the  Philosopher's 
Gardens.  Here  Hereward  liopeil  to  obtain  entrance,  for  he  had  gained  a  knowledge  of 
some  part,  at  least,  of  the  private  signals  of  Achilles  and  Agelastes,  since  he  had  been 
introduced  to  the  last  at  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Isis.  They  had  not  indeed 
admitted  him  to  their  entire  secret ;  yet,  confident  in  his  connexion  with  the  Follower, 
they  had  no  hesitation  in  communicating  to  him  snatches  of  knowledge,  such  as, 
committed  to  a  man  of  shrewd  natural  sense  like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  could  scarce  fail,  in 
time  and  by  degrees,  to  make  him  master  of  the  whole.  Count  Robert  and  his 
companion  stood  before  an  arched  door,  the  only  opening  in  a  high  wall,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  about  to  knock,  when,  as  if  the  idea  had  suddenly  struck  him, — 

"  What  if  the  wretch  Diogenes  opens  the  gate  ?  We  must  kill  him,  ere  he  can  fly 
back  and  betray  us.  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  the  villain  has  deserved  his 
death  by  a  hundred  horrid  crimes." 

"  Kill  him  then,  thyself,"  retorted  Count  Robert ;  "  he  is  nearer  thy  degree,  and 
assuredly  I  will  not  defile  the  name  of  Charlemagne  with  the  blood  of  a  black  slave." 

"  Nay,  God-a-mercy !"  answered  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "  but  you  must  bestir  yourself  in 
the  action,  supposing  there  come  rescue,  and  that  I  be  overborne  by  odds." 

''  Such  odds,"  said  the  knight,  *'  will  render  the  action  more  like  a  mil^ef  or  general 
battle ;  and  assure  yourself,  I  will  not  be  slack  when  I  may,  with  my  honour,  be  active." 

^^  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  the  Varangian;  "but  the  distinction  seems  a  strange  one,  that 
before  permitting  a  man  to  defend  himself,  or  annoy  his  enemy,  requires  him  to  demand 
the  pedigree  of  his  ancestor." 

"  Fear  you  not,  sir,"  said  Count  Robert.  "  The  strict  rule  of  chivalry  indeed  bears 
what  I  tell  thee,  but  when  the  question  is.  Fight  or  not  ?  there  is  great  allowance  to  be 
made  for  a  decision  in  the  affirmative." 

"  Let  me  give  then  the  exerciser's  rap,"  replied  Hereward,  "  and  see  what  fiend  will 
appear." 

So  saying,  be  knocked  in  a  particular  manner,  and  the  door  opened  inwards;  a 
dwarfish  negress  stoo<l  in  the  gap — her  white  hair  contrasted  singularly  with  her  dark 
complexion,  and  with  the  broad  laugliing  look  peculiar  to  those  slaves.  She  had 
something  in  her  physiognomy  which,  severely  construed,  might  argue  malice,  and  a 
delight  in  human  misery. 

"  Is  Agelastes" said  the  Varangian ;  but  he  had  not  completed  the  sentence, 

when  she  answered  him,  by  pointing  down  a  shadowed  walk. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frank  turned  in  that  direction,  when  the  hag  rather  muttered, 
than  said  distinctly,  "  You  are  one  of  the  initiated,  Varangian ;  take  heed  whom  you 
take  with  you,  when  you  may  hardly,  peradventure,  be  welcomed  even  going  alone." 

Hereward  made  a  sign  that  he  understood  her,  and  they  were  instantly  out  of  her 
sight.  The  path  winded  beautifully  through  the  shades  of  an  Eastern  garden,  where 
clumps  of  fiowers  and  labyrinths  of  fiowering  shrubs,  and  the  tall  boughs  of  the  forest 
trees,  rendered  even  the  breath  of  noon  cool  and  acceptable. 

"  Here  we  must  use  our  utmost  caution,"  said  Hereward,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice ;  "  for  here  it  is  most  likely  the  deer  that  we  seek  has  found  its  refuge.  Better 
allow  me  to  pass  before,  since  you  are  too  deeply  agitated  to  possess  the  coolness 
necessary  for  a  scout.  Keep  concealed  beneath  yon  oak,  and  let  no  vain  scruples  of 
honour  deter  you  from  creeping  beneath  the  underwood,  or  beneath  the  earth  itself,  if 
you  should  hear  a  footfall.  If  the  lovers  have  agreed,  Agelastes,  it  is  probable,  walks 
his  round,  to  prevent  intrusion." 

"  Death  and  furies !  it  cannot  be ! "  exclaimed  the  fiery  Frank. — "  Lady  of  the 
Broken  Lances,  take  thy  votary's  life,  ere  thou  torment  him  with  this  agony  I " 
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He  saw,  however,  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  strong  force  upon  himself,  and  permitted, 
without  further  remonstrance,  the  Varangian  to  pursue  his  way,  looking,  however, 
earnestly  after  him. 

By  advancing  forward  a  little,  he  could  observe  Hereward  draw  near  to  a  pavilion 
which  arose  at  no  great  distance  from  the  place  where  they  had  parted.  Here  he 
observed  him  apply,  first  his  eye,  and  then  his  ear,  to  one  of  the  casements,  which  were 
in  a  great  measure  grown  over,  and  excluded  from  the  light,  by  various  flowering  shrubs. 
He  almost  thought  he  saw  a  grave  interest  take  place  in  the  countenance  of  the 
Varangian,  and  he  longed  to  have  his  share  of  the  information  which  he  had  doubtless 
obtained. 

He  crept,  therefore,  with  noiseless  steps,  through  the  same  labyrinth  of  foliage  which 
had  covered  the  approaches  of  Hereward ;  and  so  silent  were  his  movements,  that  he 
touched  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  order  to  make  him  aware  of  his  presence,  before  he 
observed  his  approach. 

Hereward,  not  aware  at  first  by  whom  he  was  approached,  turned  on  the  intruder 
with  a  countenance  like  a  burning  coal.  Seeing,  however,  that  it  was  the  Frank,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  pitying  the  impatience  which  could  not  be  kept  under 
prudent  restraint,  and  drawing  himself  back  allowed  the  Count  the  privilege  of  a 
peeping  place  through  plinths  of  the  casement,  which  could  not  be  discerned  by  the 
sharpest  eye  from  the  inner  side.  The  sombre  character  of  the  light  which  penetrated 
into  this  abode  of  pleasure,  was  suited  to  that  species  of  thought  to  which  a  Temple  of 
Cytherea  was  supposed  to  be  dedicated.  Portraits  and  groups  of  statuary  were  also  to 
be  seen,  in  the  taste  of  those  which  they  had  beheld  at  the  Kiosk  of  the  waterfall,  yet 
something  more  free  in  the  ideas  which  they  conveyed  than  were  to  be  found  at  their 
first  resting-place.  Shortly  after,  the  door  of  the  pavilion  opened,  and  the  Countess 
entered,  followed  by  her  attendant  Agatha.  The  lady  threw  herself  on  a  couch  as  she 
came  in,  while  her  attendant,  who  was  a  young  and  very  handsome  woman,  kept  herself 
modestly  in  the  background,  so  much  so  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished. 

**  What  dost  thou  think,"  said  the  Countess,  "  of  so  suspicious  a  friend  as  Agelastes  ? 
so  gallant  an  enemy  as  the  Caesar,  as  he  is  called  ?  " 

"  What  should  I  think,"  returned  the  damsel,  "  except  that  what  the  old  man  calls 
friendship  is  hatred,  and  what  the  CaBsar  terms  a  patriotic  love  for  his  country,  which 
will  not  permit  him  to  set  its  enemies  at  liberty,  is  in  fact  too  strong  an  affection  for  his 
fair  captive?" 

**  For  such  an  affection,"  said  the  Countess,  "  he  shall  have  the  same  requital  as  if  it 
were  indeed  the  hostility  of  which  he  would  give  it  the  colour. — My  true  and  noble 
lord;  hadst  thou  an  idea  of  the  calamities  to  which  they  have  subjected  me,  how  soon 
wouldst  thou  break  through  eyery  restraint  to  hasten  to  my  relief!" 

"  Art  thou  a  man,"  said  Count  Robert  to  his  companion ;  "  and  canst  thou  advise 
me  to  remain  still  and  hear  this  ?" 

"  I  am  one  man,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  **  you,  sir,  are  another ;  but  all  our 
arithmetic  will  not  make  us  more  than  two ;  and  in  this  place,  it  is  probable  that  a 
wbistle  from  the  Caesar,  or  a  scream  from  Agelastes,  would  bring  a  thousand  to  match 
w*?.  if  we  were  as  bold  as  Bevis  of  Hampton. — Stand  still  and  keep  quiet.  I  counsel 
this,  less  as  respecting  my  own  life,  which,  by  embarking  upon  a  wild-goose  chase  with 
w  strange  a  partner,  I  have  shown  I  put  at  little  value,  than  for  thy  safety,  and  that  of 
the  lady  thy  Countess,  who  shows  herself  as  virtuous  as  beautiful." 

"  I  was  imposed  on  at  first,"  said  the  Lady  Brenhilda  to  her  attendant.  **  Affectation 
of  severe  morals,  of  deep  learning,  and  of  rigid  rectitude,  assumed  by  this  wicked  old 
roan,  made  me  believe  in  part  the  character  which  he  pretended  ;  but  the  gloss  is  rubbed 
off  since  he  let  me  see  into  his  alliance*  with  the  unworthy  Cscsar,  and  the  ugly  picture 
remains  in  its  native  loathsomeness.     Nevertheless,  if  I  can,  by  address  or  subtlety, 
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d<»ceive  this  aroh-fleceiver, — as  he  has  taken  from  me,  In  a  great  measure,  every  other 
kind  of  assistance, — I  will  not  refuse  that  of  craft,  which  he  may  find  perhaps  equal  to 
his  own  ?  " 

"  Hear  you  that  ?"  said  the  Varangian  to  the  Count  of  Paris.  "  Do  not  let  your 
impatience  mar  the  web  of  your  lady's  prudence.  I  will  weigh  a  woman's  wit  against 
a  man's  valour  where  there  is  aught  to  do !  Let  us  not  come  in  with  our  assistance  until 
time  shall  show  us  that  it  is  necessary  for  her  safety  and  our  success." 

"  Amen,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris ;  "  but  hope  not.  Sir  Saxon,  that  thy  prudence 
shall  j)er3uade  me  to  hjave  this  garden  without  taking  full  vengeance  on  that  unworthy 
Cajsar,  and   the  pretended  philosopher,  if  indeed   he  turns  out  to  have  assumed  a 

character" The  Count  was  here  beginning  to  raise  his  voice,  when  the  Saxon, 

without  ceremony,  placed  his  hand  on  his  mouth.  "  Thou  takest  a  liberty,"  said  Count 
Robert,  lowering  however  his  tones. 

"  Ay,  truly,"  said  Horoward ;  "  when  the  house  is  on  fire,  I  do  not  stop  to  ask 
whether  the  water  which  I  pour  on  it  be  perfumed  or  no." 

Tliis  recalled  the  Frank  to  a  sen^e  of  his  situation ;  and  if  not  contented  with  the 
Saxon's  mode  of  making  an  apology,  he  was  at  least  silenced.  A  distant  noise  was  now 
heard — the  Countess  listened,  and  changed  colour.  "  Agatha,"  she  said,  "  we  are  like 
champions  in  the  lists,  and  here  \5omes  the  adversary.  Let  us  retreat  into  this  side 
apartment,  and  so  for  a  while  put  off  an  encounter  thus  alarming."  So  saying,  the  two 
females  withdrew  into  a  sort  of  anteroom,  which  opened  from  the  principal  apartment 
behind  the  seat  which  Brenhilda  had  occupied. 

They  had  scarcely  disapp(»arod,  when,  as  the  stage  direction  has  it,  enter  from  the 
other  side  the  Cffisar  and  Agelastes.  Tliey  had  perhaps  heard  the  last  words  of 
Brenhilda,  for  the  Ciesar  repeated  in  a  low  tone — 

"  Militat  otnnii  amans,  habet  et  sna  castra  Cupido. 

"  What,  has  our  fair  opponent  withdrawn  her  forces  ?     No  matter,  it  shows  she  thinks 
of  the  warfare,  though  the  enemy  be  not  in  sight.     Well,  thou  slialt  not  have  to  upbraid 
me  this  time,  Agelastes,  with  precipitating  my  amours,  and  depriving  myself  of  the*, 
pleasure  of  pursuit.     By  Heavens,  I  will  be  as  regular  in  my  progress  as  if  in  reality  K^ 
bore  on  my  shoulders  the  whole  load  of  years  which  make  the  difference  between  us     = 
for  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  with  thee,  old  man,  it  is  that  envious  churl  Time  tlmt  hatKn 
plucked  the  wings  of  Cupid." 

**  Say  not  so,  mighty  Cnesar,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  it  is  the  hand  of  Prudence,  whickrs . 
depriving  Cupid's  wing  of  some  wiM  feathers,  leaves  him  still  enough  to  fly  with  aun 
equal  and  steady  flight." 

"  Thy  flight,  however,  was  less  measured,  Agelastes,  when  thou  didst  collect  that 
armoury — that  magazine  of  Cupid's  panoply,  out  of  which  thy  kindness  permitted  roe 
but  now  to  arm  myself,  or  rather  to  repair  my  accoutrements." 

So  saying,  he  glanced  his  eye  over  his  own  person,  blazing  with  gems,  and  adorned 
with  a  chain  of  gold,  bracelets,  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  which,  with  a  new  and 
splendid  habit,  assumed  since  his  arrival  at  these  Cytherean  gardens,  tended  to  set  off 
his  very  handsome  figure. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Agelastes,  "  if  you  have  found  among  toys,  which  I  now  never 
wear,  and  seldom  made  use  of  even  when  life  was  young  with  me,  any  thing  which  may 
set  off  your  natural  advantages.  Remember  only  this  slight  condition,  that  such  of 
these  trifles  ashave  made  part  of  your  weanng  apparel  on  this  distinguished  day,  cannot 
return  to  a  meaner  owner,  but  must  of  necessity  remain  the  i>roperty  of  that  greatness 
of  which  they  had  once  formed  the  ornament." 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  this,  my  worthy  friend,"  said  the  Cajsar ;  "  I  know  thou  valuest 
these  jewels  only  in  so  far  as  a  philosopher  may  value  them  ;  that  is,  for  nothing  save 
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the  remembrances  which  attach  to  them.  This  large  seal-ring,  fur  instance,  was — 
I  have  heard  you  say — the  property  of  Socrates ;  if  so  you  cannot  view  it  save  with 
devout  thankfulness,  that  your  own  philosophy  has  never  been  tried  witli  tlie  exercise 
of  a  Xantippe.  These  clasps  released  in  older  times,  tlie  lovely  bosom  of  Phryne;  and 
they  now  belong  to  one  who  could  do  better  homage  to  the  beauties  they  concealed  or 
discovered  than  could  the  cynic  Diugenes.     These  buckles,  too"— 

"  I  will  spare  thy  ingenuity,  good  youth,"  said  Agelastes,  somewhat  nettled ;  "  or 
rather,  noble  Caesar.     Keep  thy  wit — thou  wilt  have  ample  occasion  for  it." 

"  Fear  not  me,"  said  the  Cicsar.  "  Let  us  proceed,  since  you  will,  to  exercise  the 
gifts  which  we  possess,  such  as  they  are,  either  natural  or  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  dear 
and  respected  friend.  Hah ! "  he  said,  the  door  opening  suddenly,  and  the  Countess 
almost  meeting  him,  ^'  our  wishes  are  here  anticipated." 

He  bowed  accordingly  with  the  deepest  deference  to  the  Lady  Brenhilda,  who,  having 
made  some  alterations  to  enhance  the  splendour  of  her  attire,  now  moved  forward  from 
the  withdrawing-room  into  which  she  had  retreated. 

•'  Hail,  noble  lady,"  said  the  Ca»sar,  "  whom  I  have  visited  with  the  intention  of 
apologising  for  detaining  you,  in  some  degree  against  your  will,  in  those  strange  regions 
in  which  you  unexpectedly  find  yourself." 

"  Not  in  some  degree,"  answered  the  lady,  "  but  entirely  contrary  to  my  inclinations, 
which  are,  to  be  with  my  husband  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  the  followers  who  have  taken 
the  cross  under  his  banner." 

"  Such,  doubtless,  were  your  thoughts  when  you  left  the  land  of  the  west,"  said 
Agelastes  ;  "  but,  fair  Countess,  have  they  experienced  no  change  ?  You  have  left  a 
shore  streaming  with  human  blood  when  the  slightest  provocatiotj  occurred,  and  thou 
hast  come  to  one  whose  principal  maxim  is  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness  by 
every  mode  which  can  be  invented.  In  the  west  yonder,  he  or  she  is  respected  most 
vho  can  best  exercise  their  tjTannical  strength  in  making  others  miserable,  while  in 
these  more  placid  realms,  we  reserve  our  garlands  fur  the  ingenious  youth,  or  lovely 
lady,  who  can  best  make  happy  the  ])erson  whose  attection  is  fixed  iipon  her." 

*'  But,  reverend  philusopher,"  said  the  Cuuntess,  "  whu  labuurest  so  artificially  in 
recommending  the  yoke  of  pleasure,  know  that  yuu  cuntradiet  every  nutiun  which  1  have 
been  taught  frum  my  infancy.  In  the  land  where  my  nurture  lay,  su  far  are  we  from 
acknowledging  yuur  doctrines,  that  we  match  not,  except  like  tlie  lion  and  the  liuness, 
when  the  male  has  cunipelled  the  feinah?  to  acknowledge  his  superior  worth  and  valour. 
Such  is  our  rule,  that  a  damsel,  even  of  mean  degree,  would  think  liersell*  heinously 
undermatched,  if  wedded  to  a  gallant  whose  fame  in  arms  was  yet  unknown." 

"  But,  noble  lady,"  said  the  Ca-sar,  '*  a  dying  man  nuiy  then  find  room  for  some  iaint 

l\rip«».     Were  there  but  a  cliance  that  distinction  in  arms  could  gain  tliose  ailections 

vrUich  have  be^en  stolen,  ratlier  than  fairly  conferred,  how  many  are  there  who  would 

willingly  enter  into  the  competition  wliere  the  prize  is  so  fair  !  AVhat  is  the  enterprise  too 

bold  to  be  undertaken  on  such  a  condition  !     And  where  is  the  individual  whose  heart 

Would  not  feel,  that  in  baring  his  sword  for  the  prize,  he  made  vow  never  to  return  it  to 

tlie  ?rabbard  without  the  proud  boast,  What  I  have  not  yet  won,  I  have  deserved !  " 

'*  You  see,  lady,"  said  Agelastes,  who,  a])[>rehendin;^  that  the  last  speech  uf  the  Casar 
W  made  some  impression,  hasteu(?d  to  follow  it  up  with  a  suitable  observation — "You 
^-tliat  the  fire  of  chivalry  burns  as  gallantly  in  the  bosom  of  the  Grecians  as  in  that 
of  the  western  nations." 

"Yes,"  answered  Brenhilda,  "and  I  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  siege  of  Troy,  on 
»liicli  occasion  a  dastardly  coward  carried  off  the  wife  of  a  brave  man,  shuimerl  every 
l»n)tftfr  of  encounter  with  the  husl)and  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  linally  caused  the 
•l»'ath  of  his  numerous  brothers,  the  destruction  of  Ids  native  city,  with  all  the  wealth 
Hhicli  it  contained,  and  died  himself  the  death  of  u  pitiful  poltroon,  lamented  only  by 
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Ills  worthless  leman,  to  show  how  well  the  roles  of  chivalry  were  understood  bj  jour 
predecessors." 

*^  Ladj,  you  mistake,"  said  the  Ca^ar ;  ^^  the  offences  of  Paris  were  those  of  a  disso- 
lute Asiatic ;  the  courage  which  avenged  them  was  that  of  the  Greek  Empire." 

"  You  are  learned,  sir,"  said  the  lady ;  "  but  think  not  that  I  will  trust  your  words 
until  you  produce  before  me  a  Grecian  knight,  gallant  enough  to  look  upon  the  armed 
crest  of  my  husband  without  quaking." 

"  That,  methinks,  were  not  extremely  difficult,"  returned  the  Caesar ;  "  if  they  have 
not  flattered  me,  I  have  myself  been  thought  equal  in  battle  to  more  dangerous  men 
than  him  who  has  been  strangely  mated  with  the  Lady  Brenhilda." 

"  That  is  soon  tried,"  answered  the  Countess.  "  You  will  hardly,  I  think,  deny,  that 
my  husband,  separated  from  me  by  some  unworthy  trick,  is  still  at  thy  command,  and 
could  be  produced  at  thy  pleasure.  I  will  ask  no  armour  for  him  save  what  he  wears, 
no  weapon  but  his  good  sword  Tranchefer ;  then  place  him  in  this  chamber,  or  any 
other  lists  equally  narrow,  and  if  he  flinch,  or  cry  craven,  or  remain  dead  imder  shield, 
let  Brenhilda  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror. — Merciful  Heaven !"  she  concluded,  as  she 
sunk  back  upon  her  seat,  ^*  forgive  me  for  the  crime  of  even  imagining  such  a  termination, 
which  is  equal  almost  to  doubting  thine  unerring  judgment !" 

"  Let  me,  however,"  said  the  Caesar,  "  catch  up  these  precious  words  before  they  fall 
to  the  ground. — Let  me  hope  that  he,  to  whom  the  heavens  shall  give  power  and  strength 
to  conquer  this  highly-esteemed  Count  of  Paris,  shall  succeed  him  in  the  affections  of 
Brenhilda ;  and  believe  me,  the  sun  plunges  not  through  the  sky  to  his  resting-place, 
with  the  same  celerity  that  I  shall  hasten  to  the  encounter." 

"  Now,  by  Ileaven  !"  said  Count  Robert,  in  an  anxious  whisper  to  Hereward,  "it  i» 
too  much  to  expect  me  to  stand  by  and  hear  a  contemptible  Greek,  who  durst  not  stan^^ 
even  the  rattling  farewell  which  Tranchefer  takes  of  his  scabbard,  brave  me  in  mj 
absence,  and  affect  to  make  love  to  my  lady  par  amours !     And  she,  too — methink 
Brenhilda  allows  more  license  than  she  is  wont  to  do  to  yonder  chattering  popinjay.    Bj 
the  rood !  I  will  spring  into  the  apartment,  front  them  with  my  personal  appeanuu 
and  confute  yonder  braggart  in  a  manner  he  is  like  to  remember." 

"  Under  favour,"  said  the  Varangian,  who  was  the  only  auditor  of  tliis  violent  S] 
"  you  shall  be  ruled  by  calm  reason  while  I  am  with  you.     When  we  are  separated, 
the  devil  of  knight-errantry,  which  has  such  possession  of  thee,  take  thee  upon  h^ 
shoulders,  and  carry  thee  full  tilt  wheresoever  he  lists." 

"  Thou  art  a  brute,"  said  the  Count,  looking  at  him  with  a  contempt  correspon( 


to  the  expression  he  made  use  of;  "not  only  without  humanity,  but  without  the  sense 
natural  honour  or  natural  shame.     The  most  despicable  of  animals  stands  not  by  tameTf 
and  sees  another  assail  his  mate.     The  bull  offers  his  horns  to  a  rival — ^the  mastiff  uses 
his  jaws — and  even  the  timid  stag  becomes  furious,  and  gores." 

"  Because  they  are  beasts,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  and  their  mistresses  also  creatures 
without  shame  or  reason,  who  are  not  aware  of  the  sanctity  of  a  choice.  But  thou,  too, 
Count,  canst  thou  not  see  the  obvious  purpose  of  this  poor  lady,  forsaken  by  all  the 
world,  to  keep  her  faith  towards  thee,  by  eluding  the  snares  with  which  wicked  men 
have  beset  her?  By  the  souls  of  my  fathers !  my  heart  is  so  much  moved  by  her  inge- 
nuity, mingled  as  I  see  it  is  with  the  most  perfect  candour  and  faith,  that  I  myself,  in 
fault  of  a  better  champion,  would  willingly  raise  the  axe  in  her  behalf !" 

**  I  thank  thee,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Count ;  "  I  thank  thee  as  heartily  as  if  it 
were  possible  thou  shouldst  be  left  to  do  that  good  office  for  Brenhilda,  the  beloved  of 
many  a  noble  lord,  the  mistress  of  many  a  powerful  vassal ;  and,  what  is  more,  much 
more  than  thanks,  I  crave  thy  pardon  for  the  wrong  I  did  thee  but  now." 

"  My  pardon  you  cannot  need,"  said  the  Varangidn ;  "  for  I  take  no  offence  that  is 
not  seriously  meant.— Stay,  they  speak  again." 
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**  It  is  strange  it  should  be  so,"  said  the  Caesar,  as  he  paced  the  apartment ;  ^'  but 
methinks,  naj,  I  am  almost  certain,  Agelastes,  that  I  hear  voices  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
apartment  of  thy  privacy." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Agelastes ;  "  but  I  will  go  and  see." 

Perceiving  him  to  leave  the  pavilion,  the  Varangian  made  the  Frank  sensible  that  they 
must  crouch  down  among  a  little  thicket  of  evergreens,  where  they  lay  completely 
obscured.  The  philosopher  made  his  rounds  with  a  heavy  step,  but  a  watchful  eye ; 
and  the  two  listeners  were  obliged  to  observe  the  strictest  silence,  without  motion  of  any 
kind,  until  he  had  completed  an  ineffectual  search,  and  returned  into  the  pavilion. 

"  By  my  faith,  brave  man,"  said  the  Count,  "  ere  we  return  to  our  skulking-place,  I 
must  tell  thee  in  thine  ear,  that  never,  in  my  life,  was  temptation  so  strong  upon  me,  as 
that  which  prompted  me  to  beat  out  that  old  hypocrite's  brains,  provided  I  could  have 
reconciled  it  with  my  honour  ;  and  heartily  do  I  wish  that  thou,  whose  honour  no  way 
withheld  thee,  had  experienced  and  given  way  to  some  impulse  of  a  similar  nature." 

**  Such  fancies  have  passed  through  my  head,"  said  the  Varangian ;  **  but  I  will  not 
follow  them  till  they  are  consistent  both  with  our  own  safety,  and  more  particularly  with 
that  of  the  Countess." 

"  I  thank  thee  again  for  thy  good-will  to  her,"  said  Count  Robert;  **  and,  by  Heaven! 
if  fight  we  must  at  length,  as  it  seems  likely,  I  will  neither  grudge  thee  an  honourable 
antagonist,  nor  fair  quarter  if  the  combat  goes  against  thee." 

"  Thou  hast  my  thanks,"  was  the  reply  of  Hereward ;  "  only,  for  Heaven's  sake,  be 
silent  in  this  conjuncture,  and  do  what  thou  wilt  afterwards." 

Before  the  Varangian  and  the  Count  had  again  resumed  their  posture  of  listeners,  the 
parties  vnthin  the  pavilion,  conceiving  themselves  unwatched,  had  resumed  their  con- 
Tersation,  speaking  low,  yet  with  considerable  animation  : 

**  It  is  in  vain  you  would  persuade  me,"  said  the  Countess,  "  that  you  know  not  where 
my  husband  is,  or  that  you  have  not  the  most  absolute  influence  over  his  captivity.  Who 
else  could  have  an  interest  in  banishing  or  putting  to  death  the  husband,  but  he  that 
affects  to  admire  the  wife  ?  " 

"  You  do  me  wrong,  beautiful  lady,"  answered  the  Ca»sar,  "  and  forget  that  I  can  in 
no  shape  be  termed  the  moving-spring  of  this  empire ;  tliat  my  father-in-law,  Alexius, 
IS  the  Emperor;  and  that  the  woman  who  terms  herself  my  wife,  is  jealous  as  a  fiend 
can  be  of  my  slightest  motion. — AVliat  possibility  was  there  that  I  should  work  the 
captivity  of  your  husband  and  your  own?  The  open  affront  which  the  Count  of  Paris 
put  upon  the  Emperor,  was  one  wliich  he  was  likely  to  avenge,  either  by  secret  guile  or 
by  open  force.  Me  it  no  way  touched,  save  as  the  humble  vassal  of  thy  charms ;  and  it 
was  by  the  wisdom  and  the  art  of  the  sage  Agelastes,  that  I  was  able  to  extricate  thee 
from  the  gulf  in  which  thou  hadst  else  certainly  perished.  Nay,  weep  not,  lady,  for  as 
yet  we  know  not  the  fate  of  Count  Robert ;  but,  credit  me,  it  is  wisdom  to  choose  a 
better  protector,  and  consider  him  as  no  more." 

"  A  better  than  him,"  said  Brenhilda,  "I  can  never  have,  were  I  to  choose  out  of  the 
knighthood  of  all  the  world  ! " 

"  This  hand,"  said  the  Cajsar,  drawing  himself  into  a  martial  attitude,  "  should  decide 
that  question,  were  the  man  of  whom  thou  thinkest  so  much  yet  moving  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  and  at  liberty." 

«  Thou  art,"  said  Brenhilda,  looking  fixedly  at  him  with  the  fire  of  indignation 
flashing  from  every  feature — "  thou  art — but  it  avails  not  telling  thee  what  is  thy  real 
name;  believe  me,  the  world  shall  one  day  ring  with  it,  and  be  justly  sensible  of  its 
value.  Observe  what  I  am  about  to  say— Robert  of  Paris  is  gone— or  captive,  I  know 
not  where.  lie  cannot  fight  the  match  of  wliich  thou  seemest  so  desirous — but  here 
stands  Brenhilda,  born  heiress  of  Aspramonte,  by  marriage  the  wedded  wife  of  the  good 
Count  of  Paris.     She  was  never  matched  in  the  lists  by  mortal  man,  except  the  valiant 
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Count,  and  since  thou  art  bo  griercd  that  thon  canst  not  meet  her  hoabuid  in  battle,  thoa 
canst  not  surely  olgect,  if  she  is  willing  to  meet  thee  in  his  stead  I" 

"  How,  madam  ? "  said  the  Ctesar,  astonished ;  "do  you  propose  yourself  to  bold  the 
lists  against  me  ?  " 

"  Against  you  l"  said  the  Countess;  "against  all  the  Grecian  Empire,  if  they  shall 
affirm  that  Rohert  of  Paris  is  justly  used  and  lawfully  confined." 

"And  are  the  conditions,"  said  the  Cksot,  "the  same  as  if  Count  Robert  himself 
held  the  lists  ?  The  vanquished  must  then  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror  for 
good  or  evil" 

"  It  would  seem  so,"  said  the  Countess,  "  nor  do  I  refuse  the  haxard;  only,  tbat  if 
the  other  champion  shall  bite  the  dust,  the  noble  Count  Robert  shall  be  set  U  liber^, 
and  permitted  to  depart  with  all  suitable  honours." 

"  This  I  refuse  not,"  said  the  Cresar,  "  provided  it  is  in  my  power." 

A  diKip  growling  xuund,  like  that  of  a  modem  gon";,  here  interrupted  the  a 


d&aipiir  i^z  "^iziUttnt^. 


^^^'f^yt  ^^  Varangian  and  Count  Robert,  at  every  risk  of  discovery,  liad  remained  80 
^^uI^MS  near  as  fully  to  conjecture,  thougli  they  could  not  expressly  overhear,  the 


•t^yjc^l  purport  of  the  conversation. 

™*^^"*"     "  He  has  accepted  lier  challenge  '. "  said  the  Count  of  Paris. 
"  And  with  apparent  willingness,"  said  Ilcreward. 

"  0,  doubtless,  doubtless," — answered  the  Crusader;  "but  lie  knows  not  the  skill  in 
Evar  whicli  a  woman  may  attain  ;  for  my  part,  God  knows  I  have  enough  depending 
upon  the  issue  of  this  contest,  yet  such  is  my  confidence,  ihat  I  would  to  God  I  had 
more.  I  vow  to  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  I^ances,  that  I  desire  every  furrow  of  land  I 
possess — every  honour  which  I  can  call  my  own,  from  thcCountsliip  of  I'aria,  down  to  tlie 
lenlhcr  that  binds  my  spur,  were  d(']>ctident  and  at  issue  u]>on  this  fair  Held,  between 
your  Cm^ur,  as  men  term  liim,  and  fircnhiJda  of  Aspramontc." 

"  It  is  a  noble  confidcnoe,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  nor  durst  I  say  it  is  a  rash  one  ;  only 

I  cannot  but  remember  that  the  Ca;sar  is  ii  strong  man  as  well  as  a  handsome,  cx|)ert  in 

the  use  of  arms,  and,  above  all,  less  striclly  bound  than  you  esteem  yourself  by  the  rules 

^f  bonour.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  advantage  may  be  given  and  taken,  wliich  will 

lot,  in  the  Cresar's  estimation,  alter  the  eliaraeter  of  the  Held  from  an  equal  one,  although 

it  might  do  so  in  the  opinion  of  the  chivalrous  Count  of  Paris,  or  even  in  tliat  of  the 

P^or  Varangian.     But  fii-st  let  me  conduct  you  to  some  plai-e  of  safety,  for  your  escape 

•"UBt  he  soon,  if  it  is  not  nlreaily,  detected.     Tlic  sounds  which  we  heard  intimate  that 

Wore  of  his  confederate  plotters  have  visited  the  garden  on  other  than  love  affairs. 

I  *ill  guide  thee  to  another  avenue  than  that  by  which  we  entered.     But  you  would 

'"ully,  I  suppose,  be  pleased  to  adopt  the  wisest  alternative?" 

"j\nd  what  may  that  be?"  said  the  Count. 

"  Tn  give  thy  purse,  though  it  were  thine  all,  to  some  poor  ferryman  to  waft  thee  over 
i  "*  Hellespont,  then  hasten  to  carry  thy  complaint  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  what 
f      WtDJs  tliou  mayst  have  among  thy  brethren  crusaders,  and  detcruiiue,  as  thou  easily 
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canst,  on  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  come  back  and  menace  the  city  with  instant 
war,  unless  the  Emperor  should  deliver  up  thy  lady,  most  unfairly  made  prisoner,  and 
prevent,  by  his  authority,  this  absurd  and  unnatural  combat." 

*^  And  would  you  have  me,  then,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  move  the  crusaders  to  break 
a  fairly  appointed  field  of  battle  ?  Do  you  think  that  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon  would  turn 
back  upon  his  pilgrimage  for  such  an  unworthy  purpose ;  or  that  the  Countess  of  Paris 
would  accept  as  a  service,  means  of  safety  which  would  stain  her  honour  for  ever,  by 
breaking  an  appointment  solemnly  made  on  her  own  challenge  ? — Never ! " 

"My  judgment  is  then  at  fault,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  for  I  see  I  can  hammer  out 
no  expedient  which  is  not,  in  some  extravagant  manner  or  another,  controlled  by  your 
foolish  notions.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  been  trapped  into  the  power  of  his  enemy,  that 
he  might  not  interfere  to  prevent  a  base  stratagem  upon  his  lady,  involving  both  her  life 
and  honour ;  yet  he  thinks  it  a  matter  of  necessity  that  he  keeps  faith  as  precisely  with 
these  midnight  poisoners,  as  he  would  had  it  been  pledged  to  the  most  honourable 
men!" 

"  Thou  say'st  a  painful  truth,"  said  Count  Robert ;  '*  but  my  word  is  the  emblem  of  my 
faith ;  and  if  I  pass  it  to  a  dishonourable  or  faithless  foe,  it  is  imprudently  done  on  my 
part ;  but  if  I  break  it,  being  once  pledged,  it  is  a  dishonourable  action,  and  the  disgrace 
can  never  be  washed  from  my  shield." 

*'  Do  you  mean,  then,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  to  suffer  your  wife's  honour  to  remain 
pledged  as  it  at  present  is,  on  the  event  of  an  unequal  combat  ?" 

"  God  and  the  saints  pardon  thee  such  a  thought ! "  said  the  Count  of  Paris.  ^'  I  will 
go  to  see  this  combat  with  a  heart  as  firm,  if  not  as  light,  as  any  time  I  ever  saw  spears 
splintered.  If  by  the  influence  of  any  accident  or  treachery, — for  fairly,  and  with  such 
an  antagonist,  Brenhilda  of  Aspramonte  cannot  be  overthrown, — I  step  into  the  lists^ 
proclaim  the  Caesar  as  he  is — a  villain — show  the  falsehood  of  his  conduct  from 
beginning  to  end, — appeal  to  every  noble  heart  that  hears  me,  and  then — Gk>d  show 
the  right  I " 

Here  ward  paused,  and  shook  his  head.  "  All  this,"  he  said,  "  might  be  feasible  enough 
provided  the  combat  were  to  be  fought  in  the  presence  of  your  own  countrymen,  or 
even,  by  the  mass !  if  the  Varangians  were  to  be  guards  of  the  lists.  But  treachery  of 
every  kind  is  so  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  that  I  question  if  they  would  view  the  conduct 
of  their  Caesar  as  any  thing  else  than  a  pardonable  and  natural  stratagem  of  Dan  Cupid, 
to  be  smiled  at,  rather  than  subjected  to  disgrace  or  punishment." 

"  A  nation,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  who  could  smile  at  such  a  jest,  may  heaven  refuse 
them  sympathy  at  their  utmost  need,  when  their  sword  is  broken  in  their  hand,  and  their 
wives  and  daughters  shrieking  in  the  relentless  grasp  of  a  barbarous  enemy ! " 

Hereward  looked  upon  his  companion,  whose  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  bore 
witness  to  his  enthusiasm. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  you  are  resolved,  and  I  know  that  your  resolution  can  in  justice 
be  called  by  no  other  name  than  an  act  of  heroic  folly — What  then  ?  it  is  long  since  life 
has  been  bitter  to  the  Varangian  exile.  Morn  has  raised  him  from  a  joyless  bed,  which 
night  has  seen  him  lie  down  upon,  wearied  with  wielding  a  mercenary  weapon  in  the 
wars  of  strangers.  lie  has  longed  to  lay  down  his  life  in  an  honourable  cause,  and  this 
is  one  in  which  the  extremity  and  very  essence  of  honour  is  implicated.  It  tallies  also 
with  my  scheme  of  saving  the  Emperor,  which  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
downfall  of  his  ungrateful  son-in-law."  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  Count,  he 
continued,  "Well,  Sir  Count,  as  thou  art  the  person  principally  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  yield  to  thy  reasoning  in  this  affair ;  but  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  mingle  with 
your  resolution  some  advices  of  a  more  everyday  and  less  fantastic  nature.  For  example, 
thy  escape  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Blacquernal  must  soon  be  generally  known.  In 
prudence,  indeed,  I  myself  must  be  the  first  to  communicate  it,  since  otherwise  the 
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suspicion  will  fall  on  me — Where  do  jou  think  of  concealing  yourself?  for  assuredly  the 
search  will  be  dose  and  general." 

"  For  that,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris,  "  I  must  be  indebted  to  thy  suggestion,  with 
thanks  for  every  lie  which  thou  findest  thyself  obliged  to  make,  to  contrive,  and  produce 
in  my  behalf  entreating  thee  only  to  render  them  as  few  as  possible,  they  being  a  coin 
which  I  myself  never  febricate." 

**  Sir  knight,"  answered  Hereward,  "  let  me  begin  first  by  saying,  that  no  knight  that 
ever  belted  sword  is  more  a  slave  to  truth,  when  truth  is  observed  towards  him,  than  the 
poor  soldier  who  talks  to  thee ;  but  when  the  game  depends  not  upon  fair  play,  but  upon 
lulling  men's  cautiousness  asleep  by  falsehood,  and  drugging  their  senses  by  opiate 
draughts,  they  who  would  scruple  at  no  means  of  deceiving  me,  can  hardly  expect  that 
I9  who  am  paid  in  such  base  money,  should  pass  nothing  on  my  part  but  what  is  lawful 
and  genuine.  For  the  present  thou  must  remain  concealed  within  my  poor  apartment, 
in  the  barracks  of  the  Varangians,  which  is  the  last  place  where  they  will  think  of 
seeking  for  thee.  Take  this,  my  upper  cloak,  and  follow  me ;  and  now  that  we  are  about 
to  leave  these  gardens,  thou  mayst  follow  me  unsuspected  as  a  sentinel  attending  his 
officer ;  for,  take  it  along  with  you,  noble  Count,  that  we  Varangians  are  a  sort  of  persons 
upon  whom  the  Greeks  care  not  to  look  very  long  or  fixedly." 

They  now  reached  the  gate  where  they  had  been  admitted  by  the  negress,  and 
HerewEurd,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  power,  it  seems,  of  letting  himself  out  of  the 
philosopher's  premises,  though  not  of  entering  without  assistance  from  the  portress,  took 
oat  a  key  which  turned  the  lock  on  the  garden  side,  so  that  they  soon  found  themselves 
at  liberty.  They  then  proceeded  by  by-paths  through  the  city,  Hereward  leading  the 
way,  and  the  Count  following,  without  speech  or  remonstrance,  until  they  stood  before 
the  portal  of  the  barracks  of  the  Varangians. 

"  Make  haste,"  said  the  sentinel  who  was  on  duty,  "  dinner  is  already  begun."  The 
communication  sounded  joyfully  in  the  ears  of  Hereward,  who  was  much  afraid  that  his 
companion  might  have  been  stopt  and  examined.  By  a  side  passage  he  reached  his  own 
quarters,  and  introduced  the  Count  into  a  small  room,  the  sleeping  chamber  of  his  squire, 
where  he  apologized  for  leaving  him  for  some  time ;  and,  going  out,  locked  the  door,  for 
fear,  as  he  said,  of  intrusion. 

The  demon  of  suspicion  was  not  very  likely  to  molest  a  mind  so  frankly  constituted 
as  that  of  Count  Robert,  and  yet  the  last  action  of  Hereward  did  not  fail  to  occasion 
some  painful  reflections. 

"  This  man,"  he  said,  "  had  needs  be  true,  for  I  have  reposed  in  him  a  mighty  trust, 
which  few  hirelings  in  his  situation  would  honourably  discharge.  What  is  to  prevent 
him  to  report  to  the  principal  officer  of  his  watch,  that  the  Frank  prisoner,  Robert,  Count 
of  Paris,  whose  wife  stands  engaged  for  so  desperate  a  combat  with  the  Caisar,  has 
escaped,  indeed,  this  morning,  from  the  prisons  of  the  Blacquernal,  but  has  suflfered 
himself  to  be  trepanned  at  noon,  and  is  again  a  captive  in  the  barracks  of  the  Varangian 
Guard  ? — what  means  of  defence  are  mine,  were  I  discovered  to  these  mercenaries  ? — 
What  man  could  do,  by  the  favour  of  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  I  liave  not  failed 
to  achieve.  I  have  slain  a  tiger  in  single  combat — I  have  killed  one  warder,  and 
conquered  the  desperate  and  gigantic  creature  by  whom  he  was  supported,  1  have  had 
terms  enough  at  command  to  bring  over  this  Varangian  to  my  side,  in  appearance  at 
least ;  yet  all  this  does  not  encourage  me  to  hope  that  I  could  long  keep  at  bay  ten  or  a 
dozen  such  men  as  these  beef-fed  knaves  appear  to  be,  led  in  upon  me  by  a  fellow  of 
thewes  and  sinews  such  as  those  of  my  late  companion. — Yet  for  shame,  Robert !  such 
thoughts  are  unworthy  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne.  Wiien  wert  thou  wont  so 
curiously  to  count  thine  enemies,  and  when  wert  thou  wont  to  be  suspicious,  since  he, 
whose  bosom  may  truly  boast  itself  incapable  of  fraud,  ought  in  honesty  to  be  the  last  to 
expect  it  in  another  ?     The  Varangian's  look  is  open,  his  coolness  in  danger  is  striking, 
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liis  si>eech  is  more  frank  and  ready  than  ever  was  that  of  a  traitor.  If  he  is  false,  there 
is  no  faith  in  the  hand  of  nature,  for  truth,  sincerity,  and  courage  are  written  upon  his 
forobead." 

While  Count  Robert  was  thus  reflecting  upon  his  condition,  and  combating  the  thick- 
coming  doubts  and  suspicions  which  its  uncertainties  gave  rise  to,  he  began  to  be  sensible 
that  he  had  not  eaten  for  many  hours ;  and  amidst  many  doubts  and  fears  of  a  mon^  heroic 
nature,  he  half  entertained  a  lurking  suspicion,  that  they  meant  to  let  hunger  undermine 
his  strength  before  tliey  adventured  into  the  apartment  to  deal  with  him. 

We  shall  best  see  how  far  these  doubts  were  deserved  by  Hereward,  or  how  far  they 
were  unjust,  by  following  his  course  after  he  left  his  barrack-room.  Snatching  a  morsel 
of  dinner,  which  he  ate  with  an  affectation  of  great  hunger,  but,  in  fact,  that  his  attention 
to  his  food  might  be  a  pretence  for  dispensing  with  disagreeable  questions,  or  with 
conversation  of  any  kind,  he  pleaded  duty,  and  immediately  leaving  his  comrades, 
directed  his  course  to  the  lodgings  of  Achilles  Tatius,  which  were  a  part  of  the  same 
building.  A  Syrian  slave,  who  oiMJued  the  door,  after  a  deep  reverence  to  Herewarii, 
whom  he  knew  as  a  favourite  attendant  of  the  Acolyte,  said  to  him  that  his  master  was 
gone  forth,  but  had  desired  him  to  say,  that  if  he  wished  to  see  him,  he  would  find  him 
at  the  Plulosopher*s  Gardens,  so  called,  as  belonging  to  the  sage  Agelostes. 

Hereward  turned  about  instantly,  and  availing  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  Constan- 
tinople to  thread  its  streets  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  at  length  stood  alone  before  the 
door  in  the  garden- wall,  at  which  he  and  the  Count  of  Paris  had  previously  been 
admitted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  The  same  negress  appeared  at  the  same  private 
signal,  and  when  he  asked  for  Achillea  Tatius,  she  replied,  with  some  sharpness,  "  Since 
you  were  here  this  morning,  I  marvel  you  did  not  meet  liim,  or  that,  having  business 
with  him,  you  did  not  stay  till  he  arrived.  Sure  I  am,  that  not  long  after  you  entered 
the  garden  the  Acolyte  was  enquiring  for  you." 

"  It  skills  not,  old  woman,"  said  the  Varangian  ;  "  I  communicate  the  reason  of 
motions  to  my  commander,  but  not  to  thee."  He  entered  the  garden  accordingly, 
avoiding  the  twilight  path  that  led  to  the  Bower  of  Love, — so  was  the  pavilion  nam^^ 
in  which  he  had  overheai'd  the  dialogue  between  the  Cajsar  and  the  Countess  of  Parses 
— he  arrived  before  a  simple  garden-house,  whose  humble  and  modest  front  seemed  ^^ 
announce  that  it  was  the  abode  of  philosophy  and  learning.  Here,  passing  before  t  ^  i 
windows,  he  made  some  little  noise,  expecting  to  attract  the  attention  either  of  AchiU^^. 
Tatius,  or  his  accomplice  Agelastes,  as  chance  should  determine.  It  was  the  first  w  "Mi 
heard,  and  who  replied.  The  door  opened  ;  a  lofty  plume  stooped  itself,  that  its  owi~^c 
might  cross  the  threshold,  and  the  stately  form  of  Achilles  Tatius  entered  the  garde  '^  *• 
"  What  now,"  he  said,  **  our  trusty  sentinel  ?  what  hast  thou,  at  this  time  of  day,  co  xian 
to  report  to  us?  Thou  art  our  good  friend,  and  highly  esteemed  soldier,  and  well  '^*''« 
wot  thine  errand  must  be  of  importance,  since  thou  hast  brought  it  thyself,  and  at  /»^ 
hour  so  unusual." 

"Pray  Heaven,"  said  Hereward,  "that  the  news  I  have  brought  deserve  a  welcome. 

"  Speak  them  instantly,"  said  the  Ac<»lyte,  "good  or  bad;  thou  speakest  to  a  man  tc^ 
whom  fear  is  unknown."     But  his  eye,  wliieh  t[uailed  as  he  looked  on  the  soldier — hw 
colour,  which  went   and  came — his  hands,  which  busied  themselves  in    an  unceituin 
manner  in  adjusting  the  belt  of  his  sword, — all  argued  a  state  of  mind  \fivy  diffeitnt 
from  that  which  his  tone  of  defiance  w^ould  fain  have  implied.    "  Courage,"  he  said,  "my 
trusty  soldier!  s^Kiak  the  news  to  me.     I  can  bear  the  worst  thou  hast  to  tell." 

"In  a  word,  then,"  said  the  Varangian,  "your  Valour  directed  nie  this  morning  to 
])lay  the  ollice  of  master  of  the  rounds  upon  those  dungeons  of  the  Blaequernal  palace, 
where  last  night  the  boisterous  Count  Robert  of  Paris  was  incarcerated" 

"I  remember  well,"  said  Achilles  Tatius. — "What  then?" 

"  As  I  reposed  me,"  said  Hereward,  "  in  an  a[)iu*tmeut  above  the  vaults,  1  heard  cries 
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from  beneath,  of  a  kind  wliich  attracted  my  attention.  I  hastened  to  examine,  and  my 
surprise  was  extreme,  when  looking  down  into  the  dungeon,  though  I  could  see  nothing 
distinctly,  yet,  by  the  wailing  and  whimpering  sounds,  I  conceived  that  the  Man  of  the 
Forest,  the  animal  called  Sylvan,  whom  our  soldiers  have  so  far  indoctrinated  in  our 
Saxon  tongue  as  to  make  him  useful  in  the  wards  of  the  prison,  was  bemoaning  himself 
on  account  of  some  violent  injury.  Descending  with  a  torch,  I  found  the  bed  on  which 
the  prisoner  had  been  let  down  burnt  to  cinders;  the  tiger  which  had  been  chained 
within  a  spring  of  it,  with  its  skull  broken  to  pieces;  the  creature  called  Sylvan,  prostrate, 
and  writhing  under  great  pain  and  terror,  and  no  prisoner  whatever  in  the  dungeon. 
There  were  marks  that  all  the  fastenings  had  been  withdrawn  by  a  Mytilenian  "soldier, 
companion  of  my  watch,  when  he  visited  the  dungeon  at  the  usual  hour;  and  as,  in  my 
anxious  search,  I  at  length  found  his  dead  body,  slain  apparently  by  a  stab  in  the  throat, 
1  was  obliged  to  believe  that  while  I  was  examining  the  cell,  he,  this  Count  Robert,  with 
whose  daring  life  the  adventure  is  well  consistent,  had  escaped  to  the  upper  air,  by  means, 
douVjtle«»s,  of  the  ladder  and  trap-door  by  which  I  had  descended." 

"And  wherefore  didst  thou  not  instantly  call  treason,  and  raise  the  hue  and  cry?" 
demanded  the  Acolyte. 

"  I  dared  not  venture  to  do  so,"  replied  the  Varangian,  "  till  I  had  instructions  from 
your  Valour.  The  alarming  cry  of  treason,  and  the  various  rumours  likely  at  this 
moment  to  ensue,  might  have  involved  a  search  so  close,  as  perchance  would  have 
discovered  matters  in  which  the  Acolyte  himself  would  have  been  rendered  subject  to 
suspicion." 

"  Tliou  art  right,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  in  a  whisper;  "and  yet  it  will  be  necessary 
that  we  do  not  pretend  any  longer  to  conceal  the  flight  of  this  important  prisoner,  if  we 
"would  not  pass  for  bei'^g  his  accomplices.     Where  thinke^st  thou  this  unhappy  fugitive 
can  have  taken  refuge?" 

**  That  I  was  in  hopes  of  learning  from  your  Valour's  greater  wisdom,"  said  Ilereward. 
*'Thinkest  thou  not,"  said  Achilles,  "that  he  may  have  crossed  the  Hellespont,  in 
order  to  rejoin  liis  own  countrymen  and  adherents?" 

*'It  is  much  to  be  dreaded,"  said  Ilereward.  "Undoubtedly,  if  the  Count  listened  to 
tlicf  advice  of  any  one  who  knew  the  face  of  tlie  country,  such  would  be  the  very  counsel 
li«f    would  receive." 

**  The  danger,  then,  of  his  return  at  the  head  of  a  vengefid  body  of  Franks,"  said  the 

-A^oolyte,  "  is  not  so  immediate  as  I  apprehended  at  first,  for  the  Enii)eror  gave  positive 

^*^dcTs  that  the  boats  and  galleys  which  yesterday  transported  the  crusaders  to  the  shores 

*^^     -tVsia  should  recross  the  strait,  and  bring  bac'k  no  single  one  of  them  from  the  step 

^' !'*«■>«  their  journey  on  which  he  had  so  far  furthered  tlu^m. — Besides,  they  all, — their 

^^u^lers,  that  is  to  say, — made  their  vows  before  crossing,  that  they  would  not  turn  back 

^^  tniich  as  a  foot's  pace,  now  that  they  ha<l  set  actually  forth  on  the  road  to  Palestine." 

*'  So,  therefore,"  said  Ilereward,  "one  of  two  proj)ositions  is  unquestionable;  either 

^  ^Unt  Kobert  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait,  having  no  means  of  returninji^  with  his 


^*^^j  I  think,  be  no  tact  in  conveying  to  the  palace  the  news  that  he  has  freed  himself, 

^^'ice  it  would  only  alarm  the  court,  and  afford  the  Emperor  ground  for  many  suspicions. 

"^*>ut  it  is  not  for  an  ignorant  barbarian  like  me  to  prescribe  a  course  of  conduct  to  your 

^»dour  and  wisdom,  and  methinks  the  sage  Agelastes  were  a  fittcT  counsellor  than  such 

^*  1  am." 

*'No,  no,  no,"  said  the  Acolyte,  in  a  hurried  whisper;  "the  philosopher  and  I  are 
^'r^U  good  friends,  sworn  good  friends,  very  esp<»eially  bound  together;  but  should  it 
^^'ue  to  this,  that  one  of  us  must  needs  throw  before  the  footstool  of  the  Emperor  the 
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head  of  the  other,  I  think  thou  woaldst  not  advise  that  I,  whose  hturs  have  not  a  trace 
of  silver,  should  be  the  last  in  making  the  offering;  therefore  we  will  say  nothing  of  this 
mishap,  but  give  thee  full  power,  and  the  highest  charge  to  seek  for  Count  Robert  of 
Paris,  be  he  dead  or  alive,  to  secure  him  within  the  dungeons  set  apart  for  the  discipline 
of  our  own  corps,  and  when  thou  hast  done  so,  to  bring  me  notice.  I  may  make  him  my 
friend  in  many  ways,  by  extricating  his  wife  from  danger  by  the  axes  of  my  Varangians. 
What  is  there  in  this  metropolis  that  they  have  to  oppose  them?** 

"When  raised  in  a  just  cause,"  answered  Here  ward,  "nothing.** 

"Hah! — say'st  thou?"  said  the  Acolyte;  "how  meanest  thou  by  that? — ^but  I  know 
— Thou  art  scrupulous  about  having  the  just  and  lawful  command  of  thy  officer  in  every 
action  in  which  thou  art  engaged,  and,  thinking  in  that  dutiful  and  soldierlike  manner, 
it  is  my  duty  as  thine  Acolyte  to  see  thy  scruples  satisfied.  A  warrant  shalt  thou  have, 
with  full  powers,  to  seek  for  and  imprison  this  foreign  Count  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking — And,  hark  thee,  my  excellent  friend,"  he  continued,  with  some  hesitation,  "  I 
think  thou  hadst  better  begone,  and  begin,  or  rather  continue  thy  search.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  inform  our  friend  Agelastes  of  what  has  happened,  until  his  advice  be  more 
needful  than  as  yet  it  Ls  on  the  occasion.  Home — home  to  the  barracks;  I  will  account 
to  him  for  thy  appearance  here,  if  he  be  curious  on  the  subject,  which,  as  a  suspicious 
old  man,  he  is  likely  to  be.  Go  to  the  barracks,  and  act  as  if  thou  hadst  a  warrant  in 
every  respect  full  and  ample.  I  will  provide  thee  with  one  when  I  come  back  to  my 
quarters." 

The  Varangian  turned  hastily  homewards. 

"  Now,  is  it  not,"  he  said,  "  a  strange  thinjr,  and  enough  to  make  a  man  a  rogue  for 
life — to  observe  how  the  devil  encourages  young  beginners  in  falsehood!  I  have  told  a 
greater  lie — at  least  I  have  suppressed  more  truth — than  on  any  occasion  before  in  my 
whole  life — and  what  is  the  consequence?  Why,  my  commander  throws  almost  at  my 
head  a  warrant  sufficient  to  guarantee  and  protect  me  in  all  I  have  done,  or  propose  to 
do!  If  the  foul  fiend  were  thus  regular  in  protecting  his  votaries,  methinks  they  would 
have  little  reason  to  complain  of  him,  or  better  men  to  be  astonished  at  their  number. 
But  a  time  comes,  they  say,  when  he  seldom  fails  to  desert  them.  Therefore^  get  thee 
l)eliind  nie,  Satan !  If  I  have  seemed  to  be  thy  servant  for  a  short  time,  it  is  but  with  an 
honest  and  Christian  purpose." 

As  he  entertained  those  thoughts,  he  looked  back  upon  the  path,  and  was  startled  at 
an  apparition  of  a  creature  of  a  much  greater  size,  and  a  stranger  shape  than  human, 
covered,  all  but  the  face,  with  a  reddish  dun  fur;  his  expression  an  ugly,  and  yet  a  sad 
melancholy;  a  cloth  was  wrapt  round  one  hand,  and  an  air  of  pain  and  languor  bespoke 
suff'ering  from  a  Avound.  So  much  was  Ilercward  pre-occupied  with  bis  own  reflections, 
that  at  first  he  thought  liis  imagination  had  actually  raised  the  devil;  but  after  a  sudden 
start  of  surprise,  he  recognised  his  acquaintance  Sylvan.  "  Hah!  old  friend,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  happy  thou  hast  made  thy  escape  to  a  place  where  thou  wilt  find  plenty  of  fruit 
to  support  thee.  Take  my  advice — keep  out  of  the  way  of  discovery — Keep  thy  friend's 
counsel." 

The  Man  of  the  AVood  uttered  a  chattering  noise  in  return  to  this  address. 

"  I  understand  thee,"  said  Hereward,  "thou  wilt  tell  no  tales,  thou  sayest;  and  faith, 
I  will  trust  thee  rather  than  the  better  part  of  my  own  two-legged  race,  who  are  eternally 
circumventing  or  murdering  each  other." 

A  minute  after  the  creature  was  out  of  sight,  Hereward  heard  the  shriek  of  a  female, 
and  a  voice  which  cried  for  help.  The  accents  must  have  been  uncommonly  interesting 
to  the  Varangian,  since,  forgetting  his  own  dangerous  situation,  he  immediately  turned 
and  flew  to  the  suppliant's  assistance. 


ffitaptiET  t^t  Ctoiintkttif, 


BEREWAUD  was  not  long  in  tracing  the  ciy  through  tlie  wooded  wallifl,  when 
\  a  female  rushed  iDto  bis  anna;  alarmed,  as  it  appeared,  hy  Shiran,  who  was 
J  pursuing  her  closcl;.  The  figure  of  Ilereward,  with  his  axe  uplifted,  put  an 
i  instant  stop  to  his  career,  and  with  a  terrified  note  of  his  native  cries,  he 
withdrew  into  the  thickest  of  the  ai^oining  foliage. 

Relieved  from  his  presence,  Mereward  had  time  to  look  at  the  female  whom  he  had 
succoured:  She  was  arrajed  in  a  dreaa  which  consisted  of  several  colours,  that  which 
predominated  being  a  pale  yeUow;  her  tunic  was  of  this  colour,  and,  like  a  modem  gown, 
was  closely  fitted  to  the  body,  which,  in  the  present  case,  was  that  of  a  toll,  but  very 
well-formed  person.  The  mantle,  or  upper  garment,  in  which  the  whole  figure  was 
wrapped,  was  of  fine  cloth;  and  the  kind  of  bood  which  was  attached  to  it  having  flown 
back  with  the  rapidity  of  her  motion,  gave  to  view  the  hair  beautifull}'  adorned  and 
twiat«d  into  s  natural  head-dress.    Beneath  this  natural  head-gear  appeared  a  face 
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pale  as  death,  from  a  sense  of  the  supposed  danger,  but  which  preserved,  even  amidst  its 
terrors,  an  exquisite  degree  of  beauty. 

Hereward  was  thunderstruck  at  this  apparition.  Tlie  dress  was  neither  Grecian, 
Italian,  nor  of  the  costume  of  the  Franks; — it  was  Saxon! — connected  by  a  thousand 
tender  remembrances  with  Hereward's  childhood  and  youth.  The  circumstance  was 
most  extraordinary.  Saxon  women,  indeed,  there  were  in  Constantinople,  who  had 
united  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  Varangians;  and  those  oflen  chose  to  wear  their 
national  dress  in  the  city,  because  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  husbands  secured 
them  a  degree  of  respect,  which  they  might  not  have  met  with  either  as  Grecian  or  as 
stranger  females  of  a  similai*  rank.  But  almost  all  the^e  were  personally  known  to 
Hereward.  It  was  no  time,  however,  for  reverie — he  was  himself  in  danger — ^the 
situation  of  the  young  female  miglit  be  no  safe  one.  In  every  case,  it  was  judicious  to 
quit  the  more  public  part  of  the  gardens;  he  therefore  lost  not  a  moment  in  conveying 
the  fainting  Saxon  to  a  retreat  he  fortunately  was  acquainted  with.  A  covered  path, 
obscured  by  vegetation,  led  through  a  species  of  labyrinth  to  an  artificial  cave,  at  the 
bottom  of  which,  half-paved  with  shells,  moss,  and  epar,  lay  the  gigantic  and  half- 
recumbent  statue  of  a  river  deity,  with  its  usual  attributes — that  is,  its  front  crowned 
with  water-lilies  and  sedges,  and  its  ample  hand  half-resting  u|K>n  an  empty  urn.  The 
attitude  of  the  whole  figure  corresponded  with  the  motto, — "  I  sleep — awake  me  not." 

"  Accursed  relic  of  paganism,"  said  Hereward,  who  was,  in  proportion  to  his  light,  a 
zealous  Christian — "brutish  stock  or  stone  that  thou  art!  I  will  wake  thee  with  a  ven- 
geance." So  saying,  he  struck  the  head  of  the  slumbering  deity  with  his  battle-axe,  and 
deranged  the  play  of  the  fountain  so  much  that  the  water  began  to  pour  into  the  basin. 

"  Thou  art  a  good  block,  nevertheless,"  said  the  Varangian,  "to  send  succour  so 
needful  to  the  aid  of  my  poor  countrywoman.     TJiou  shalt  give  her  also,  with  thy  leave^ 
a  portion  of  thy  couch."     So  saying  he  arranged  his  fair  burden,  w^ho  was  as  yet  insen- 
sible, upon  the  pedestal  where  the  figure  of  the  River  God  reclined.     In  doing  this^  his 
attention  was  recalled  to  her  face,  and  again  and  again  he  was  thrilled  with  an  emotion 
of  hope,  but  so  excessively  like  fear,  that  it  could  only  be  compared  to  the  flickering  of 
a  torch,  uncertain  whetlier  it  is  to  light  up  or  be  instantly  extinguished.     With  a  sort  of  * 
mechanical  attention,  he  continued  to  make  such  efturts  as  he  could  to  recall  the  intellect  ^ 
of  the  beautiful  creature  before  him.     His  feelings  were  those  of  the  astronomical  sage,  « 
to  whom  the  rise  of  the  moon  slowly  restores  the  contemj)lation  of  that  heaven,  whiehjK^ 
is  at  once,  as  a  Christian,  his  hope  of  felicity,  and,  as  a  philosopher,  the  source  of  hi^^ 
knowledge.     The  blood  returned  to  her  cheek,  and  reanimation,  and  even  recollection- .« 
took  place  in  her  earlier  than  in  the  astonished  Varangian. 

"  Blessed  Mary  !"  she  said,  "  have  I  indeed  tasted  the  last  bitter  cup,  and  is  it  her^^ 
where  thou  reunitest  thy  votaries  after  death  I — Speak,  HercAvard  !  if  thou  art  auglK  « 
but  an  empty  creature  of  the  imagination  ! — speak,  and  tell  me,  if  I  have  but  dreamer? 
of  that  monstrous  ogre  ! " 

"  Collect  thyself,  my  beloved  Bertha,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon,  recalled  by  the  sound  of 
her  voice,   "  and  prepare  to  endure  what  thou  livest  to  Avitness,  and  thy   Hereward 
survives  to  tell.     That  hideous  thing  exists — nay,  do  not  start,  and  look  for  a  hiding- 
place — thy  own  gentle  hand  with  a  riding  rod  is  suflicient  to  tame  its  courage.    And  am 
I  not  here.  Bertha  ?     Wouldst  thou  wish  another  safeguard  ?" 

"  No— no,"  exclaimed  she,  seizing  on  the  arm  of  her  recovered  lover.     "  Do  I  not 
knoAV  you  now  ? " 

"  And  is  it  but  now  you  know  me.  Bertha  ?"  said  Hereward. 

"  I  suspected  before,"  she  said,  casting  duwn  her  eyes  ;  "but  I  know  with  certainty 
that  mark  of  the  boar's  tusk." 

Hereward  suflered  her  imagination  to  clear  itself 'from  the  shock  it  had  received  so 
suddenly,  before  he  ventured  to  enter  upon  present  events,  in  which  there  was  so  much 
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both  to  doubt  and  to  fear.  He  permitted  ber,  therefore,  to  recall  to  her  memory  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  rousing  the  hideous  animal,  assisted  by  the  tribes  of  both  their 
fathers.  She  mentioned  in  broken  words  the  flight  of  arrows  discharged  against  the  boar 
by  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  and  how  her  own  well  aimed,  but  feeble  shaft, 
wounded  him  sharply ;  she  forgot  not  how,  incensed  at  the  pain,  the  creature  rushed 
upon  her  as  the  cause,  laid  her  palfrey  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  would  soon  have  slain  her, 
had  not  Hereward,  when  every  attempt  failed  to  bring  his  horse  up  to  the  monster, 
thrown  himself  froni  his  seat,  and  interposed  personally  between  the  boar  and  Bertha. 
The  battle  was  not  decided  without  a  desperate  struggle  ;  the  boar  was  slain,  but 
Hereward  received  the  deep  gash  upon  his  brow  which  she  whom  he  had  saved  now  recalled 
to  her  memory.  "  Alas  I "  she  said,  "  what  have  we  been  to  each  other  since  that  period  ? 
and  what  are  we  now,  in  this  foreign  land  ?" 

"  Answer  for  thyself,  my  Bertha,"  said  the  Varangian,  "if  thou  canst; — and  if  thou 
canst  with  truth  say  that  thou  art  the  same  Bertha  who  vowed  affection  to  Hereward, 
believe  me,  it  were  sinful  to  suppose  that  the  saints  have  brought  us  together  with  a 
view  of  our  being  afterwards  separated." 

"  Hereward,"  said  Bertha,  "  you  have  not  preserved  the  bird  in  your  bosom  safer  than 
I  have;  at  home  or  abroad,  in  servitude  or  in  freedom,  amidst  sorrow  or  joy,  plenty  or 
want,  my  thought  was  always  on  the  troth  I  had  plighted  to  Hereward  at  the  stone 
of  Odin." 

"  Say  no  more  of  that,"  said  Hereward  ;  "  it  was  an  impious  rite,  and  good  could  not 
come  of  it." 

"  Was  it  then  so  impious  ?"  she  said,  the  unbidden  tear  rushing  into  her  large  blue 
eye. — "  Alas  !  it  was  a  pleasure  to  reflect  that  Hereward  was  mine  by  that  solemn 
engagement !" 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  Bertha,"  said  Hereward,  taking  her  hand  :  "  We  were  then  almost 
children ;  and  though  our  vow  was  in  itself  innocent,  yet  it  was  so  far  wrong,  as  being 
sworn  in  the  presence  of  a  dumb  idol,  representing  one  who  was,  while  alive,  a  bloody 
and  cruel  magician.  But  we  will,  the  instant  an  opportunity  offers  itself,  renew  our  vow 
before  a  shrine  of  real  sanctity,  and  promise  suitable  penance  for  our  ignorant  acknow- 
ledgment of  Odin,  to  propitiate  the  real  Deity,  who  can  bear  us  through  those  storms  of 
adversity  which  are  like  to  surround  us." 

Leaving  them  for  the  time  to  their  love-discourse,  of  a  nature  pure,  simple,  and 
interesting,  we  shall  give,  in  a  few  words,  all  that  the  reader  needs  to  know  of  their 
separate  history  between  the  boar's  hunt  and  the  time  of  their  meeting  in  the  gardens 
of  Agelastes. 

In  that  doubtful  state  experienced  by  outlaws,  Waltheoff,  the  father  of  Hereward,  and 
Engelred,  the  parent  of  Bertha,  used  to  assemble  their  unsubdued  tribes,  sometimes  in 
the  fertile  regions  of  Devonshire,  sometimes  in  the  dark  wooded  solitudes  of  Hampshire, 
but  as  much  as  possible  within  the  call  of  the  bugle  of  the  famous  Edric  the  Forester, 
so  long  leader  of  the  insurgent  Saxons.  The  chiefs  we  have  mentioned  were  among  the 
last  bold  men  who  asserted  the  independence  of  the  Saxon  race  of  England ;  and  like 
their  captain  Edric,  they  were  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Foresters,  as  men  who 
lived  by  hunting,  when  their  power  of  making  excursions  was  checked  and  repelled. 
Hence  they  made  a  step  backwards  in  civilisation,  and  became  more  like  to  their  remote 
ancestors  of  German  descent,  than  they  were  to  their  more  immediate  and  civilized 
predecessors,  who  before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  had  advanced  considerably  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life. 

Old  superstitions  had  begun  to  revive  among  them,  and  hence  the  practice  of  youths 
and  maidens  plighting  their  troth  at  the  stone  circles  dedicated,  as  it  was  supposed,  to 
Odin,  in  whom,  however,  they  had  long  ceased  to  nourish  any  of  the  sincere  belief  which 
was  entertained  by  their  heathen  ancestors. 
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In  another  respect  tliese  outlaws  were  fast  resuming  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
ancient  Germans.  Tlieir  circumstances  naturally  brought  the  youth  of  both  sexes  much 
together,  and  by  early  marriage,  or  less  permanent  connexions,  the  population  would 
have  increased  far  beyond  the  means  which  the  outlaws  had  to  maintain,  or  even  to 
protect  themselves.  The  laws  of  the  Foresters,  therefore,  strictly  enjoined  that  mamages 
should  be  prohibited  until  the  bridegroom  was  twenty-one  years  complete.  Future 
alliances  were  indeed  often  formed  by  the  young  people,  nor  was  this  discountenanced 
by  their  parents,  provided  that  the  lovers  waited  until  the  period  when  the  majority  of 
the  bridegroom  should  permit  them  to  marry.  Such  youths  as  infringed  this  rule, 
incurred  the  di.shonourablc  epithet  of  nuhleringy  or  worthless, — an  epithet  of  a  nature  so 
insulting,  that  men  were  knoAvn  to  have  slain  themselves,  rather  than  endure  life  under 
such  opprobrium.  IJut  the  offenders  were  very  few  amidst  a  race  trained  in  moderation 
and  self-denial ;  and  hence  it  was  that  woman,  worshipped  for  so  many  years  like  some- 
thing sacred,  was  received,  when  slie  became  the  head  of  a  family,  into  the  arms  and 
heart  of  a  Jiusband  who  had  so  long  expected  her,  was  treated  as  something  more  elevated 
than  the  mere  idol  of  the  moment;  and  feeling  the  rate  at  which  she  was  valued, 
endeavoured  by  her  actions  to  make  her  life  correspond  with  it. 

It  was  by  the  whole  population  of  these  tribes,  as  well  as  their  parents,  that  after 
the  adventure  of  the  boar  hunt,  Ilereward  and  Bertha  were  considered  as  lovers 
whose  alliance  was  pointed  out  by  Heaven,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  approximate  as 
much  as  their  mutual  inclinations  prompted  them.  The  youths  of  the  tribe  avoided 
asking  Bertha's  hand  at  the  dance,  and  the  maidens  used  no  maidenly  entreaty  or  artifice 
to  detain  Hereward  beside  them,  if  Bertha  Avas  present  at  the  feast  They  clasped  each 
other's  hands  through  the  perforated  stone,  wliich  they  called  the  altar  of  Odin,  though 
later  ages  have  ascribed  it  to  the  Druids,  and  they  implored  that  if  they  broke  their  faith 
to  each  other,  their  fault  might  be  avenged  by  the  twelve  swords  which  were  now  drawn 
around  them  during  the  ceremony  by  as  many  youths,  and  that  their  misfortunes  might  - 
be  so  many  as  twelve  maidens,  who  stood  around  with  their  hair  loosened,  should  be  s 
unable  to  recount,  either  in  j)rose  or  verse. 

The  torch  of  the  Saxon  Cupid  shone  for  some  years  as  brilliant  as  when  it  was  firsts 
lighted.     The  tini(»,  however,  came  when  they  were  to  be  tried  by  adversity,  thouglK" 
undeserved  by  the  perfidy  of  eitlier.     Years  had  gone  past,  and  Hereward  had  to  coun»" 
with  anxiety  how  many  months  and  weeks  Avere  to  separate  him  from  the  bride,  whcsi 
was  begiiming  already  by  degrees  to  shrink  less  shyly  from  the  expressions  and  carcsse  — 
of  one  who  was  soon  to  term  her  all  his  own.     AVilliam  Bufus,  however,  had  formed  s-- 
plan  of  totally  extirpating  the  Foresters,  whose  implacable  hatred,  and  restless  love  <^» 
freedom,  had  so  often  disturbed  the  quiet  of  his  kingdom,  and  despised  his  forest  law^s 
He  assembled  his  Norman  forces,  and  united  to  them  a  body  of  Saxons  who  had  submitte-^^ 
to  his  rule.     He  thus  brought  an  overpowering  force  upon  the  bands  of  Waltheoff  an.<i 
Engelred,  avIio  found  no  resource  but  to  throw  the  females  of  their  tribe,  and  such  &^ 
could  not  bear  arms,  into  a  convent  dedicated  to  St.  August  in,  of  which  Kenelm  their 
relation  was  prior,  and  thou  turning  to  the  battle,  vindicated  their  ancient  valour  by 
fighting  it  to  the  last.     Both  the  unfortunate  chiefs  remained  dead  on  the  field,  and 
Ilereward  and  his  brother  had  wellnigh  shared  their  fate ;  but  some  Saxon  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  adventured  on  tlie  field  of  battle,  which  the  victors  had  left 
bare  of  every  thing  save  the  booty  of  the  kites  and  the  ravens,  found  the  bodies  of  the 
youths  still  retaining  life.     As  they  were  generally  well  known  and  much  beloved  by 
these  people,  Hereward  and  his  brother  were  taken  care  of  till  their  wounds  began  to 
close,  and  their  strength  returned.     Hereward  then  heard  the  doleful  news  of  the  death 
of  his  father  and  Engelred.     His  next  enquiry  was  concerning  his  betrothed  bride  and 
her  mother.     The    poor  inhabitants  could  give  him  little  information.     Some  of  the 
females  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  convent,  the  Norman  knights  and  nobles  bad  seiicd 
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upon  as  their  slaves,  and  the  rest,  witli  the  monks  wlio  had  harboured  them,  were  turned 
adrift,  and  their  place  of  retreat  was  completely  sacked  and  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Half-dead  himself  at  hearing  these  tidings,  Ilereward  sallied  out,  and  at  every  risk 
of  death,  for  the  Saxon  Foresters  were  treated  as  outlaws,  commenced  enquiries  after 
those  so  dear  to  him.  He  asked  concerning  the  particular  fate  of  Bertha  and  her  mother, 
among  the  miserable  creatures  who  yet  hovered  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  convent, 
like  a  few  half-scorched  bees  about  their  smothered  hive.  But,  in  the  magnitude  of 
their  own  terrors,  none  had  retained  eyes  for  their  neighbours,  and  all  that  they  could 
say  was,  that  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Engelred  were  certainly  lost ;  and  their 
imaginations  suggested  so  many  heart-rending  details  to  this  conclusion,  that  Hereward 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  further  researches,  likely  to  terminate  so  uselessly  and  so 
horribly. 

The  young  Saxon  had  been  all  his  life  bred  up  in  a  patriotic  hatred  to  the  Normans,  who 

did  not,  it  was  likely,  become  dearer  to  his  thoughts  in  consequence  of  this  victory.    He 

dreamed  at  first  of  crossing  the  strait,  to  make  war  against  the  hated  enemy  in  their  own 

coDDtry ;  but  an  idea  so  extravagant  did  not  long  retain  possession  of  his  mind.     His  fate 

vas  decided  by  his  encountering  an  aged  palmer,  who  knew  or  pretended  to  have  known, 

his  father,  and  to  be  a  native  of  England.    This  man  was  a  disguised  Varangian,  selected 

for  the  purpose,  possessed  of  art  and  dexterity,  and  well  provided  with  money.    He  had 

little  difficulty  in  persuading  Hereward,  in  the  hopeless  desolation  of  his  condition,  to  join 

the  Varangian  Guard,  at  this  moment  at  war  with  the  Normans,  under  which  name  it  suited 

Hereward's  prepossessions  to  represent  the  Emperor's  wars  with  Robert  Guiscard,  his  son 

Bohemond,  and  other  adventurers,  in  Italy,  Greece,  or  Sicily.    A  journey  to  the  East  also 

inferretl  a  pilgrimage,  and  gave  the  unfortunate  Hereward  the  chance  of  purchasing  pardon 

for  his  sins  by  visiting  the  Holy  Land.     In  gaining  Hereward,  the  recruiter  also  secured 

the  services  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  vowed  not  to  separate  from  him. 

The  high  character  of  both  brothers  for  courage,  induced  this  wily  agent  to  consider  them 

as  a  great  prize,  and  it  Avas  from  the  memoranda  respecting  the  history  and  character 

of  tliose  whom  he  recruited,  in  which  the  elder  had  boen  unr(\s(M*vedly  communicative, 

that  Agelastes  picked  up  the  information  respecting  Hereward's  family  and  circumstances, 

which,  at  their  first  secret  interview,  he  made  use  of  to  impress  upon  the  Varangian  the 

idea  of  liis  supernatural  knowledge.       Several  of  his  cora])anions  in  arms  w(;re  thus 

gained  over ;  for  it  will  easily  be  guessed,  that  these  memorials  were  intrusted  to  the 

keeping  of  Achilles  Tatius,  and  he,  to  further  their  joint  purposes,  imparted  them  to 

Agelastes,  who  thus  obtained  a  general  credit  for  supernatural  knowledge  among  these 

ignorant  men.     But  Hereward's  blunt  faith  and  honesty  enabled  him  to  shun  the  snare. 

Such  being  the  fortunes  of  Ilereward,  those  of  Bertha  formed  the  subject  of  a  broken 

wd  passionate  connnunicatiou  between  the  lovers,  broken  like  an  April  day,  and  mingled 

^th  many  a  tender  caress,  such  as  modesty  permits  to  lovers  when  they  meet  again 

Unexpectedly  after  a  separation,  which  threatened  to  be  eternal.     But  the  story  may  be 

comprehended  in  few  words.     Amid  the  general  sack  of  the  monastery,  an  old  Norman 

feight  seized  up(m  Bertha  as  his  prize.     Struck  with  her  beauty,  he  designed  her  as  an 

attendant  upon  his  daughter,  just  then  come  out  of  the  years  of  childhood,  and  the  very 

*pple  of  her  father's  eye,  being  the  only  child  of  his  beloved  Countess,  and  sent  late  in 

We  to  bless  their  marriage  bed.     It  was  in  the  order  of  tilings  that  the  lady  of  Aspra- 

Diontp,  who  was  considerably  younger  than  the  knight,  sliould  govern  her  husband,  and 

*hat  Brenhilda,  their  daughter,  should  govern  both  her  parents. 

The  Knight  of  Aspramonte,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  entertained  some  desire  to 
direct  his  young  offspring  to  more  feminine  amuscMnents  than  those  which  began  already 
to  put  her  life  frecpiently  in  danger.  Contradiction  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  as  the 
good  old  knight  knew  by  experience.  The  influence  and  example  of  a  companion  a 
fittle  older  than  herself  might  be  of  some  avail,  and  it  was  Avith  this  view  that,  in  the 
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»nfuBion  of  the  sack,  Aspramonte  seized  upon  tlic  youthful  Bertha.     Terrified  to  tho 

cmost  degree,  she  clung  to  her  mother,  and  the  Knight  of  Aspramonte,  who  had  a  softer 

eart  than  was  then  usually  found  under  a  steel  cuirass,  moved  by  the  afiliction  of  the 

nother  and  daughter,  and  recollecting  that  the  former  might  also  be  a  useful  attendant 

ipon  his  lady,  extended  his  protection  to  botli,  and  conveying  them  out  of  the  press, 

paid  the  soldiers  who  ventured  to  dispute  the  spoil  with  him,  partly  in  some  small  pieces 

of  money,  and  partly  in  dry  blows  with  the  reverse  of  his  lance. 

The  well-natured  knight  soon  after  returned  to  his  own  castle,  and  being  a  man  of  an 
orderly  life  and  virtuous  habits,  the  charming  beauties  of  the  Saxon  virgin,  and  the 
more  ripened  charms  of  her  mother,  did  not  prevent  their  travelling  in  all  honour  as 
well  as  safety  to  his  family  fortress,  the  castle  of  Aspramonte.  Here  such  masters  as 
could  be  prociired  were  got  together  to  teach  the  young  Bertha  every  sort  of  female 
accomplishment,  in  the  hope  that  her  mistress,  Brenhilda,  might  be  inspired  with  a 
desire  to  partake  in  her  education  ;  but  although  this  so  far  succeeded,  that  the  Saxon 
captive  became  highly  skilled  in  such  music,  needle-work,  and  other  female  accomplish- 
ments as  were  known  to  the  time,  yet  her  young  mistress,  Brenhilda,  retained  the  taste 
for  those  martial  amusements  which  had  so  sensibly  grieved  her  father,  but  to  which  her 
mother,  who  herself  had  nourished  such  fancies  in  her  youth,  readily  gave  sanction. 

The  captives,  however,  were  kindly  treated.  Brenhilda  became  infinitely  attached  to 
the  young  Anglo-Saxon,  whom  she  loved  less  for  her  ingenuity  in  arts,  than  for  her 
activity  in  field  sports,  to  which  her  early  state  of  independence  had  trained  her. 

The  Lady  of  Aspramonte  was  also  kind  to  both  the  captives  ;  but,  in  one  particalar, 
she  exercised  a  piece  of  petty  t3rranny  over  them.  She  had  imbibed  an  idea,  strengthened 
by  an  old  doting  father-confessor,  that  the  Saxons  were  heathens  at  that  time,  or  at  least 
heretics,  and  made  a  positive  point  with  her  husband  that  the  bondswoman  and  girl  who 
were  to  attend  on  her  person  and  that  of  her  daughter,  should  be  qualified  for  the  office 
by  being  anew  admitted  into  the  Christian  Church  by  baptism. 

Though  feeling  the  falsehood  and  injustice  of  the  accusation,  the  mother  had  senae 
enough  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  received  the  name  of  Martha  in  all  form  at  the  altar,, 
to  which  she  answered  during  the  rest  of  her  life. 

But  Bertha  showed  a  character  upon  this  occasion  inconsistent  with  the  gen< 
docility  and  gentleness  of  her  temper.     She  boldly  refused  to  b<i  admitted  anew  into  th 
pale  of  the  Church,  of  which  her  conscience  told  her  she  was  already  a  member,  or 
exchange  for  another  the  name  originally  given  her  at  the  font.    It  was  in  vain  that  th< 
old  knight  commanded,  that  the  lady  threatened,  and  that  her  mother  advised  ani 
entreated.    More  closely  pressed  in  private  by  her  mother,  she  let  her  motive  be  known  . 
which  had  not  before  been  suspected.     "  I  know,"  she  said,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  "  tha' 
my  father  would  have  died  ere  I  was  subjected  to  this  insult ;  and  then — who  shall  assu 
me  that  vows  Avhich  were  made  to  the  Saxon  Bertha,  will  be  binding  if  a  French  Agath 
be  substituted  in  her  stead  ?     They  may  banish  me,"  she  said,  "  or  kill  me  if  they  wil 
but  if  the  son  of  Waltheoff  should  again  meet  with  the  daughter  of  Engelred,  he  shaB-J 
meet  that  Bertha  whom  he  kncAV  in  the  forests  of  Hampton." 

All  argument  was  in  vain ;  the  Saxon  maiden  remained  obstinate,  and  to  try  to  brea'K^ 
her  resolution,  the  Lady  of  Aspramonte  at  length  spoke  of  dismissing  her  from  th.*3 
service  of  her  young  mistress,  and  banishing  her  from  the  castle.     To  this  also  she  ha.^^ 
made  up  her  mind,  and  she  answered  firmly  tliough  respectfully,  that  she  would  sorro^^^ 
bitterly  at  parting  with  her  young  lady;  but  as  to  the  rest,  she  would  rather  beg  und^^ 
her  own  name,  than  be  recreant  to  the  faith  of  her  fathers  and  condemn  it  as  heresy,  \>^ 
assuming  one  of  Frank  origin.     The  Lady  Brenhilda,  in  the  meantime,  entered  tto* 
chamber,  where  her  mother  was  just  about  to  pass  the  threatened  doom  of  banishment — ' 
"  Do  not  stop  for  my  entrance,  madam,"  said  the  dauntless  young  lady  ;  "  I  am  as  muct 
(concerned  in  the  doom  which  you  are  about  to  pass  as  is  Bertha  ;  if  she  crosses  tli^ 
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drawbridge  of  Aspramonte  as  an  exile,  so  will  I,  when  she  has  dried  her  tears,  of  which 
even  my  petulance  could  never  wring  one  from  her  eyes.  Slie  shall  be  my  squire  and 
body  attendant,  and  Launcelot,  the  bard,  shall  follow  with  my  spear  and  shield." 

"  And  you  will  return,  mistress,"  said  her  mother,  "  from  so  foolish  an  expedition, 
before  the  sun  sets  ?** 

"  So  heaven  further  me  in  my  purpose,  lady,"  answered  the  young  heiress,  "  the  sun 
shall  neither  rise  nor  set  that  sees  us  return,  till  this  name  of  Bertha,  and  of  her  mistress, 
Brenhilda,  are  wafted  as  far  as  the  trumpet  of  fame  can  sound  them. — Cheer  up,  my 
sweetest  Bertha!"  she  said,  taking  her  attendant  by  the  hand,  "  if  heaven  hath  torn 
thee  from  thy  country  and  thy  plighted  troth,  it  hath  given  thee  a  sister  and  a  friend, 
with  whom  thy  fame  shall  be  for  ever  blended." 

The  Lady  of  Aspramonte  was  confounded :  She  knew  that  her  daughter  was  perfectly 

capable  of  the  wild  course  which  she  had  announced,  and  that  she  herself,  even  with 

her  husband's  assistance,  would  be  unable  to  prevent  her  following  it.     She  passively 

listened,  therefore,  while  the  Saxon  matron,  formerly  Urica,  but  now  Martha,  addressed 

her   daughter.      "  My  child,"  she  said,  "  as  you  value  honour,  virtue,  safety,  and 

gratitude,  soften  your  heart  towards  your  master  and  mistress,  and  follow  the  advice  of 

a  parent,  who  has  more  years  and  more  judgment  than  you.      And  you,  my  dearest 

young  lady,  let  not  your  lady-mother  think  that  an  attachment  to  the  exercises  you 

excel  in,  has  destroyed  in  your  bosom  filial  affection,  and  a  regard  to  the  delicacy  of 

yonr  sex ! — As  they  seem  both  obstinate,  madam,"  continued  the  matron,  after  watching 

the  influence  of  this  advice  upon  the  young  women,  "  perhaps,  if  it  may  be  permitted 

me,  I  could  state  an  alternative,  which  might,  in  the  meanwhile,  satisfy  your  ladyship's 

'wishesy  accommodate  itself  to  the  wilfulness  of  my  obstinate  daughter,  and  answer  the 

kind  purpose  of  her  generous  mistress."      The  Lady  of  Asj)ramonte  signed  to  the 

Saxon  matron  to  proceed.     She  went  on  accordingly :     "  The  Saxons,  dearest  lady,  of 

the  present  day,  are  neither  pagans  nor  heretics ;  they  are,  in  the  time  of  keeping 

Haster,  as  well  as  in  all  other  disputable  doctrine,  humbly  obedient  to  the  Pope  of 

Some ;  and  this  our  good  Bishop  w^ell  knows,  since  he  upbraided  some  of  the  domestics 

for  calling  me  an  old  heathen.     Yet  our  names  are  uncouth  in  the  ear?  of  the  Franks, 

Hnd  bear,  perhaps,  a  heathenish  sound.     If  it  be  not  extictcd  that  my  daughter  submit 

to  a  new  rite  of  baptism,  she  will  lay  aside  Ikm*   Saxon   mime  of  Bortlia  upon   all 

occasions  while  in  your  honourable  household.     This  will  cut  short  a  debate  which, 

^vith  forgiveness,  I  think  is  scarce  of  importance  enough  to  break  the  peace  of  this 

castle.     I  will  engage  that,  in  gratitude  for  this  indulgence  of  a  trilling  scruple,  my 

daughter,  if  possible,  shall  double  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  her  service  to  her  young 

lady." 

The  Lady  of  Aspramonte  was  glad  to  embrace  the  means  which  this  offer  presented, 
of  extricating  herself  from  the  dispute  Avith  as  little  compromise  of  dignity  as  could 
"Well  be.  "  If  the  good  Lord  Bishop  approved  of  such  a  compromise,"  she  said,  "  she 
"Would  for  herself  Avithdraw  her  oppositi<m."  The  prelate  approved  accordingly,  the 
more  readily  that  he  was  informed  that  the  young  heiress  desired  earnestly  sueh  an 
a^eement.  The  peace  of  the  castle  was  restored,  and  Bertha  recognised  her  new 
name  of  Agatha  as  a  name  of  service,  but  not  a  n.imo  of  baptism. 

One  effect  the  dispute  certainly  produced,  and  that  was,  increasing  in  an  enthusiastic 

degree  the  love  of  Bertha  for   her  young   mistress.      AVith  that  amiable  failing  of 

Attached  domestics  and  humble  friends,  she  endeavoured  to  serve  her  as  she  knew  she 

Wed  to  be  served ;  and  therefore  indulged   her  mistress  in  those  chivalrous  fancies 

which  distinguished  her  even  in  her  own  age,  and  in  ours  Avould  have  rendered  her  a 

female  Quixote.     Bertha,  indeed,  never  caught  the  frenzy  of  her  mistress ;  but,  strong, 

billing,  and  able-bo<lied,  she  readily  (qualified  herself  to  act  upon  occasion  as  a  squire  of 

tbe  hody  to  a  Lady  Adventuress;  and,  accustomed  from  her  childhood  to  see  blows 
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dealt,  blood  flowing,  and  men  dying,  she  could  look  with  an  undazzled  eye  upon  the 
dangers  which  her  mistress  encountered,  and  seldom  teazed  her  with  remonstrances, 
unless  when  those  were  unusually  great.  This  compliance  on  most  occasions,  gave 
Bertha  a  right  of  advice  upon  some,  which,  always  given  with  the  best  intentions 
and  at  fitting  times,  strengthened  her  influence  with  her  misti-ess,  which  a  course  of 
conduct  savouring  of  diametricid  op|)Osition  would  certainly  have  destroyed. 

A  few  more  words  serve  to  announce  tlie  death  of  the  Knight  of  Aspramonte — ^the 
romantic  marriage  of  the  young  lady  with  the  Count  of  Paris — their  engagement  in  the 
crusade — and  the  detail  of  events  with  which  tlie  reader  is  acquainted. 

Ilcreward  did  nut  exactly  comprehend  some  of  the  later  incidents  of  the  story, 
owing  to  a  slight  strife  which  arose  between  Bertlia  and  him  during  the  course  of  her 
narrative.  When  she  avowed  tlie  girlish  simplicity  with  which  she  obstinately  refused 
to  change  her  name,  because,  in  her  apprehension,  the  troth-plight  betwixt  her  and 
her  lover  migltt  be  tliereby  prejudiced,  it  was  impossible  for  Ilereward  not  to  acknow- 
ledge her  tenderness,  by  snatching  her  to  his  bosom,  tmd  impressing  his  grateful 
thanks  upon  her  lips.  She  extricated  herself  immediately  from  his  grasp,  however,  with 
cheeks  more  crimsoned  in  modesty  than  in  anger,  and  gravely  addressed  her  lover  thus: 
"  Enough,  enough,  Ilereward !  this  may  be  pardoned  to  so  unexpected  a  meeting ; 
but  we  must  in  future  remember,  that  we  are  probably  the  last  of  our  race ;  and  let  it 
not  bo  said,  that  the  manners  of  their  ancestors  were  forgotten  by  Hereward  and  by 
Bertha ;  think,  that  thougli  we  are  alone,  tlie  shades  of  our  fathers  are  not  far  off,  and 
watch  to  see  Avhat  use  we  make  of  the  meeting,  which,  jwrJiaps,  their  intercession  has 
procured  us." 

"  You  wrong  me,  Bertha,"  said  Hereward,  "  if  you  think  me  capable  of  forgetting 
my  own  duty  and  yours,  at  a  moment  when  our  thanks  are  due  to  Heaven,  to  be 
testified  very  difll»rently  than  by  infringing  on  its  behests,  or  tlie  commands  of  our 
parents.  The  question  is  now,  How  we  shall  rejoin  eaeli  other  when  wq  separate?  since 
separate,  I  fear  we  must." 

'*  O!  do  not  say  so!"  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  Bertha. 

"  It  must  be  so,"  said  Ilereward,  *•  for  a  time ;  but  1  swear  to  thee  by  the  hilt  of  my 
sword,  and  the  handle  of  my  battle-axe,  that  blade  w\is  never  so  true  to  shaft  as  I  will 
be  to  thee!" 

"  But  wherefore,  then,  leave  me,  Ilereward?"  said  the  maiden ;  "  and  oh!  wherefore 
not  assist  me  in  the  release  of  my  mistress  ? " 

"  Of  thy  mistress!"  said  Hereward.  "  Shame!  that  thou  canst  give  that  name  to 
mortal  woman ! " 

"  But  she  is  my  mistress,"  answered  Bertha,  "  and  by  a  thousand  kind  ties  which 
cannot  be  sei)arated  so  long  as  gratitude  is  the  reward  of  kindness." 

**  And  what  is  her  danger,"  said  Ilereward;  *'  what  is  it  she  wants, this  accomplished 
lady  whom  thou  callest  mistress  ?  " 

"  Her  honour,  her  lite,  are  alike  in  danger,"  said  Bertha.  "  She  has  agreed  to  meet 
the  Ctesar  in  the  field,  and  lie  will  not  hesitate,  like  a  base-born  miscreant,  to  take  every 
advantage  in  the  encounter,  which,  1  grieve  to  say,  may  in  all  likelihood  be  fatal  to  my^ 


mistress." 


"  Why  dost  thou  think  so?"  answered  Ilereward.     **  This  lady  has  won  many  singles 
combats,  unless  she  is  b«'lied,  against  adversaries  more  formidable  than  the  Caesar.** 

"  True,"  said  the  Saxon  maiden ;  "  but  you  speak  of  things  that  passed  in  a  faf 
different  land,  where  faith  and  honour  are  not  empty  sounds  ;  as,  alas !  they  seem  but  tix^ 
surely  to  be  here.     Trust  me,  it  is  no  girlish  terror  which  sends  me  out  in  this  disguises 
of  my  country  dress,  which,  they  say,  finds  respect  at  Constantinoide :  I  go  to  let  t\\& 
chiefs  of  the  Crusade  know  the  peril  in  which  the  noble  la<ly  stands,  and  trust  to  tlieiir 
humanity,  to  their  religion,  to  their  love  of  honour,  and  fear  of  disgrace,  for  assistance 
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in  this  hour  of  need ;  and  now  that  I  have  had  the  blessing  of  meeting  with  thee,  all 
besides  will  go  well — all  will  go  well — ^and  I  will  back  to  my  mistress  and  report  whom 
I  have  seen." 

"  Tarry  yet  another  moment,  my  recovered  treasure ! "  said  Hereward,  "  and  let  me 
balance  this  matter  carefully.  This  Frankisli  lady  holds  the  Saxons  like  the  very  dust 
that  thou  brushest  from  the  hem  of  her  garment.  She  treats — she  regards — the  Saxons 
as  pagans  and  heretics.  She  has  dared  to  impose  slavish  tasks  upon  thee,  born  in 
freedom.  Her  father's  sword  has  been  embrued  to  the  hilt  with  Anglo-Saxon  blood — 
perhaps  that  of  WaltheofF  and  Engelred  has  added  death  to  the  stain!  She  has  been, 
besides,  a  presumptuous  fool,  usurping  for  herself  the  trophies  and  warlike  character 
which  belong  to  the  other  sex.  Lastly,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a  champion  to  fight  in  her 
stead,  since  all  the  crusaders  have  passed  over  to  Asia,  which  is  the  land,  they  say,  in 
which  they  have  come  to  war ;  and  by  orders  of  the  Emperor,  no  means  of  return  to  the 
hither  shore  will  be  permitted  to  any  of  them." 

"  Alas  I  alas  I "  said  Bertha,  "  how  does  this  world  change  us  I  The  son  of  Waltheoff 
I  once  knew  brave,  ready  to  assist  distress,  bold  and  generous.  Such  was  wiiat  I  pictured 
him  to  myself  during  his  absence.  I  have  met  him  again,  and  he  is  calculating,  cold, 
and  selfish  I " 

"  Hush,  damsel,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  and  know  him  of  whom  thou  speakest,  ere 
thou  judgest  him.  The  Countess  of  Paris  is  such  as  I  have  said ;  yet  let  her  appear 
boldly  in  the  lists,  and  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound  thrice,  another  shall  reply,  which 
shall  announce  the  arrival  of  her  own  noble  lord  to  do  battle  in  her  stead ;  or  should  he 
fail  to  appear — I  will  requite  her  kindness  to  thee.  Bertha,  and  be  ready  in  his  place." 

"Wilt  thou?  wilt  thou  indeed?"  said  the  damsel;  "that  was  spoken  like  the  son  of 
Waltheoff — like  the  genuine  stock !  I  will  home,  and  comfort  my  mistress  ;  for  surely 
if  the  judgment  of  God  ever  directed  the  issue  of  a  judicial  combat,  its  influence  will 
descend  upon  this.  But  you  hint  that  the  Count  is  here — that  he  is  at  liberty— she  will 
enquire  about  that." 

"  She  must  be  satisfied,"  replied  Hereward,  "  to  know  that  her  husband  is  under  the 
guidance  of  a  friend,  who  will  endeavour  to  protect  him  from  his  own  extravagances  and 
follies ;  or,  at  all  events,  of  one  who  if  he  cannot  properly  be  called  a  friend,  has  certainly 
not  acted,  and  will  not  act,  towards  him  the  part  of  an  enemy. — And  now,  farewell,  long 

lost — long  loved ! " Before   he  could  say  more,  the   Saxon   maiden,  after   two  or 

three  vain  attempts  to  express  her  gratitude,  threw  herself  into  her  lover's  arms,  and 
despite  the  coyness  which  she  had  recently  shown,  impressed  upon  his  lips  the  thanks 
which  she  could  not  speak. 

They  parted,  Bertha  returning  to  her  mistress  at  the  lodge,  which  she  had  left  both 
with  trouble  and  danger,  and  Hereward  by  the  portal  kept  by  the  negro-portress,  who, 
complimenting  the  handsome  Varangian  on  his  success  among  the  fair,  intimated,  that 
she  had  been  in  some  sort  a  witness  of  his  meeting  with  the  Saxon  damsel.  A  piece  of 
gold,  part  of  a  late  largesse,  amply  served  to  bribe  her  tongue ;  and  the  soldier,  clear  of 
the  gardens  of  the  philosopher,  sped  back  as  he  might  to  the  barrack— judging  that  it 
was  full  time  to  carry  some  supply  to  Count  Robert,  who  had  been  left  without  food  the 
whole  day. 

It  is  a  common  popular  saying,  that  as  the  sensation  of  hunger  is  not  connected  with 
any  pleasing  or  gentle  emotion,  so  it  is  particularly  remarkable  for  irritating  those  of 
anger  and  spleen.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very  surprising  that  Count  Robert,  who  had  been 
so  unusually  long  without  sustenance,  should  receive  Hereward  with  a  degree  of 
impatience  beyond  what  the  occasion  merited,  and  injurious  certainly  to  the  honest 
Varangian,  who  had  repeatedly  exposed  his  life  that  day  for  the  interest  of  the  Countess 
and  the  Count  himself. 

"  Soh,  sir !"  he  said,  in  that  accent  of  affected  restraint  by  which  a  superior  modifies 
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his  displeasure  against  his  inferior  into  a  cold  and  scornful  expression — *^  Tou  have 
played  a  liberal  host  to  us ! — Not  that  it  is  of  consequence ;  but  methinks  a  Count  of  the 
must  Christian  kingdom  dines  not  every  day  with  a  mercenary  soldier,  and  might  expect, 
if  not  the  ostentatious,  at  least  the  needful  part  of  hospitality.** 

"  And  methinks/*  replied  the  Varangian,  "  O  most  Christian  Count,  that  such  of  your 
high  rank  as,  by  choice  or  fate,  become  the  guests  of  such  as  I,  may  think  themselves 
pleased,  and  blame  not  their  host*s  niggardliness,  but  the  difficulty  of  his  drcumstanceSy 
if  dinner  should  not  present  itself  oftener  than  once  in  four-and-twenty  hours."  So 
saying,  he  clapt  his  hands  together,  and  his  domestic  Edric  entered.  His  guest  looked 
astonished  at  the  entrance  of  this  third  party  into  their  retirement.  "  I  will  answer  for 
this  man,**  said  Hcreward,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  words ;  ^'  What  food  hast 
thou,  Edric,  to  place  before  the  honourable  Count?'* 

*'  Nothing  but  the  cold  pasty,**  replied  the  attendant,  ''  marvellously  damaged  by  your 
honour's  encounter  at  breakfast.** 

The  military  domestic,  as  intimated,  brought  forward  a  large  pasty,  but  which  had 
already  that  morning  sustained  a  furious  attack,  insomuch,  that  Count  Robert  of  Paris, 
who,  like  all  noble  Normans,  was  somewhat  nice  and  delicate  in  his  eating,  was  in  some 
doubt  whether  his  scrupulousness  should  not  prevail  over  his  hunger ;  but  on  looking 
more  closely,  flight,  smell,  and  a  fast  of  twenty  hours,  joined  to  convince  him  that  the 
pasty  was  an  excellent  one,  and  that  the  charger  on  which  it  was  presented  possessed 
corners  yet  untouched.  At  length,  having  suppressed  his  scruples,  and  made  bold 
inroad  upon  the  remains  of  the  dish,  he  paused  to  partake  of  a  flask  of  strong  red  wine 
which  stood  invitingly  beside  him,  and  a  lusty  draught  increased  the  good-humour  which 
had  begun  to  take  place  towards  Hcreward,  in  exchange  for  the  displeasure  with  which 
he  had  received  him. 

"Now,  by  heaven  !**  he  said,  "  I  myself  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  lack  the  courtesy 
which  I  recommend  to  others  I  Here  have  I,  with  the  manners  of  a  Flemish  boor,  been 
devouring  the  provisions  of  my  gallant  host,  without  even  asking  him  to  sit  down  at  his 
own  table,  and  to  partake  of  his  own  good  cheer ! " 

"  I  will  not  strain  courtesies  with  you  for  that,"  said  Hcreward ;  and  thrusting  his 
hand  into  the  pasty,  he  proceeded  with  great  speed  and  dexterity  to  devour  the 
miscellaneous  contents,  a  handful  of  which  was  enclosed  in  his  grasp.  The  Count  now 
withdrew  from  the  table,  partly  in  disgust  at  the  rustic  proceedings  of  Hcreward,  who^ 
however,  by  now  calling  Edric  to  join  him  in  his  attack  upon  the  pasty,  showed  that  he 
had,  in  fact,  according  to  his  manners,  subjected  himself  previously  to  some  observance 
of  respect  towards  his  guest ;  while  the  assistance  of  his  attendant  enabled  him  to  make 
a  clear  cacaabulum  of  what  was  left.  Count  Robert  at  length  summoned  up  courage 
sufficient  to  put  a  question,  which  had  been  trembling  upon  his  lips  ever  since  Hcreward 
had  returned. 

"  Have  thine  enquiries,  my  gallant  friend,  learned  more  concerning  my  unfortunate 
wife,  my  faithful  Brenliilda  ?  *' 

"Tidings  I  have,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "but  whether  pleasing  or  not,  yourself  must 
be  the  judge.  This  much  I  have  learned; — ^she  hath,  as  you  know,  come  under  an 
engagement  to  meet  the  Caesar  in  arms  in  the  lists,  but  under  conditions  which  you  may 
perhaps  think  strange ;  these,  however,  she  hath  entertained  without  scruple." 

"  Let  me  know  these  terms,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris ;  "  they  will,  I  think,  appear  less 
strange  in  my  eyes  than  in  thine." 

But  while  he  affected  to  speak  with  the  utmost  coolness,  the  husband*s  sparkling  eye 
and  crimsoned  cheek  betrayed  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  his  feelings, 
"  The  lady  and  the  Cajsar,*'  said  Hcreward,  "  as  you  partly  heard  yourself,  are  to  meet 
in  fight ;  if  the  Countess  wins,  of  course  she  remains  the  wife  of  the  noble  Count  of 
Paris ;  if  she  lases,  she  becomes  the  paramour  of  the  Coisar  Nicephorus  Briennius." 
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into  and  angelB  forbid!"  said  Count  Bobert  t  "were  they  to  pormit  sach  treason 
nph,  we  might  be  pardoned  for  doubting  their  divinity  ! " 

t  methinks,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "  it  were  do  disgraceful  precaution  that  both 
d  I,  with  other  Mends,  if  we  can  obtain  suob,  should  be  seen  under  shield  in  the 
I  the  morning  of  the  conflict.  To  triumph,  or  to  be  defeated,  iti  in  the  hand  of 
rat  what  we  cannot  fail  to  witness  is,  whether  or  not  the  lady  receiyes  that  fair 
'hich  is  the  due  of  an  honourable  combatant,  and  which,  as  you  have  yourself 
an  be  BometimeB  basely  tronsgreased  in  this  Grecian  empire." 
1  that  condition,"  said  the  Count,  "and  protesting,  that  not  even  the  extreme 
of  my  lady  shall  make  me  break  through  the  rule  of  a  fuir  fight,  I  will  surely 
the  lists,  if  thou,  brave  Saxon,  canst  find  me  any  means  of  doing  so. — Yet  stay," 
tinued,  after  reflecting  for  a  moment,  "  thou  shalt  promise  not  to  let  her  know 
iT  Count  is  on  the  field,  for  less  to  point  him  out  to  her  eye  among  tlic  press  of 
rs>  O,  thou  dost  not  know  that  the  sight  of  the  beloved  will  sometimes  steal  from 
courage,  even  when  it  has  most  to  aciiieve !" 

B  will  endeavour,"  said  the  Varangian,  "to  arrange  matters  according  to  thy 
■e,  so  that  thon  flndest  out  no  more  fantastical  difficulties ;  for,  by  my  word,  an 
o  complicated  in  itself,  requires  not  to  be  confused  by  the  fine-spun  whims  of  thy 
d  gallantry.  Meantime,  much  must  be  done  tliis  ntght ;  and  while  I  go  about  it, 
'ir  Knight,  hadst  best  remain  here,  with  such  disguise  of  garments,  and  such  food, 
ic  may  be  able  to  procure  for  thee.  Fear  nothing  from  intrusion  on  the  part  of 
igbbours.  We  Varangians  respect  each  other's  secrets,  of  whatever  nature  they 
umce  to  be." 


ffl'tnjur  -i^i  '^):otmi=^Uiii. 


^SJd-*^  S  Herewunl  spoke  the  last  words  narmtcJ  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  he  left 
i^M^^  the  Count  in  his  nportment,  and  prooecilud  tii  the  Blactiueniiil  Palace.     We 
^^^^^J  traced  his  fii-at  cnlnince  into  the  court,  but  riJiici'  then  he  liad  frequently  heel* 
^K'&wSrls  summuned,  not  only  by  order  of  the  Princess  Anna  Coinncna,  who  delighte*! 
in  asking  hiii)  qiie:<tiuns  concerning  tlic  customs  of  his  native  country,  and  marking  dovr* 
the  replies  in  her  own  iiifluled  language ;  but  also  by  the  direct  command  of  the  Emj>er<^ 
Iiiinseir,  who  had  the  hnnxmr  of  many  princes,  that  of  desiring  to  obtain  direct  infonnA- 
tiun  from  persons  in  a  very  infmor  station  in  their  Court.     The  ring  which  the  Prince^ 
had  given  to  the  A''araugiiin,  served  as  a  pass-token  more  thiin  once,  and  was  now    so 
generally  known  by  the  slaves  of  the  palace,  that  Ilei^ewaril  had  only  to  slip  it  inio  tl»s 
liand  of  n  principal  person  among  them,  and  was  introduced  into  a.  small  chamber,  not 
distant  from    the  snlonn  already  mentioned,  dedicated  to  the  Itlu.'ies.     In  this  sniaU 
npartmeni,  the  Emperor,  his   spouse  Irene,  and    their  accomplished   daughter  Anni 
Coninena,  were  seated  together,  clad  in  very  ordinary  apparel,  as  indeiM]  the  furniture  o( 
the  room  itself  wiu  of  the  kind  used  by  res|)eetable  citizens,  saving  that  mattrasses, 
com|)osed  of  eiderdown,  hung  bi;fore  each  door  lo  prevent  tlie  risk  of  eavesdropping. 

"  Our  trusty  Varangian,"  oaid  the  Kniprexa. 

"My  guide  and  tutor  respecting  the  maimers  of   those  steel-clad  men,"  said  thfl 
Princess  Anna  Coninena,  "  of  whom  it  is  so  necessary  that  I  should  form  an  accurate 


will  not,  I  lm<t,  think  your  consort  tnl 
liarc  with  you  the  intelligence  brooglit 


"  Your  Imperial  JIajesty,"  said  the  Empress, 
your  nmse-inspired  daughter,  arc  too  many  to 
by  this  brave  and  loyal  mau  ?" 

"Wearestwife  and  daughter,"  retunird  the  Emperor,  "I  have  hitherto  si>aredyoa 
the  bm'dcn  of  a  painful  secret,  which  I  have  locked  in  my  own  bosom,  at  whatever 
expense  of  solitary  sorrow  and  unimparted  anxiety.  Noble  datighter,  you  in  partieulv 
will  feel  this  calamity,  learning,  as  you  must  learn,  to  think  odiously  of  one,  of  whom  it 
hius  hitherto  been  yonr  duty  to  hold  a  very  diflcrent  opinion." 
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Holj  Mary  !**  exclaimed  the  Princess. 

Rallj  yourself,"  said  the  Emperor;  "remember  you  are  a  child  of  the  purple 
amber,  bom,  not  to  weep  for  your  father's  wrougs,  but  to  avenge  them, — not  to  regard 
en  him  who  has  hiin  by  your  side  as  half  so  important  as  the  sacred  Imjierial  grandeur, 
which  you  are  yourself  a  partaker." 

"What  can  such  words  preface?"  said  Anna  Comnena,  in  great  agitation. 
**  They  say,"  answered  the  Emperor,  "  that  the  Caesar  is  an  ungrateful  man  to  all  my 
unties,  and  even  to  that  which  annexed  him  to  my  own  house,  and  made  him  by 
option  my  own  son.  He  hath  consorted  himself  with  a  knot  of  traitors,  whose  very 
mes  are  enough  to  raise  the  foul  fiend,  as  if  to  snatch  liis  assured  prey!" 
**  Could  Nicephorus  do  this?"  said  the  astonished  and  forlorn  Princess;  "  Nicephorus, 
lo  has  so  often  called  my  eyes  the  lights  by  which  he  steered  his  path?  Could  he  do 
is  to  my  father,  to  whose  exploits  he  has  listened  hour  after  hour,  protesting  that  he 
tew  not  whether  it  was  the  beauty  of  the  language,  or  the  heroism  of  the  action,  which 
)st  enchanted  him?  Thinking  with  the  same  thought,  seeing  with  the  same  eye,  loving 
th  the  same  heart, — O,  my  father  I  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  be  so  false.  Think 
the  neighbouring  Temple  of  the  Muses ! " 

"And  if  I  did,"  murmured  Alexius  in  his  heart,  "  I  should  think  of  the  only  apology 
lich  could  be  proposed  for  the  traitor.  A  little  is  well  enough,  but  the  full  soul 
itheth  the  honey-comb."  Then  speaking  aloud,  "  My  daughter,"  he  said,  "  be  com- 
"ted;  we  ourselves  were  unwilling  to  believe  the  shameful  truth;  but  our  guards  have 
en  debauched;  their  commander,  that  ungrateful  Achilles  Tatius,  with  the  ccjual  traitor, 
i;elastes,  have  been  seduced  to  favour  our  imprisonment  or  murder;  and,  alas  for  Greece! 
the  very  moment  when  she  required  the  fostering  care  of  a  parent,  she  was  to  be 
prived  of  him  by  a  sudden  and  merciless  blow!" 

Here  the  Emperor  wept,  whether  for  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  his  subjects,  or  of  his 
m  life,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

"Methinks,"  said  Irene,  "your  Imperial  Highness  is  slow  in  taking  measures  against 
e  danger." 

"  Under  your  gracious  permission,  mother,"  answered  the  Prineess,  "  I  would  ratiier 
y  he  was  hasty  in  giving  belief  to  it.  Methinks  the  evidtMiee  of  a  Varangian,  granting 
m  to  be  ever  so  stout  a  man-at-arnis,  is  but  a  frail  guarantee  against  the  honour  of 
our  son-in-law — the  approved  bravery  and  fidelity  of  tlie  captain  of  your  guards — the 

»jep  sense,  virtue,  and  profound  wisdom  of  the  greatest  of  your  pliilosopliers" 

"  And  the  conceit  of  an  over-educated  daughter,"  said  the  Knij)eror,  "  who  Avill  not 
illow  her  parent  to  judge  in  what  most  concerns  him.  I  will  tell  thee,  Anna,  I  know 
*'ery  one  of  them,  and  the  trust  which  may  be  reposed  in  them;  the  honour  of  your 
"icephorus — the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  the  Acolyte — and  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of 
-^lastes — have  I  not  had  them  all  in  my  purse?  And  had  my  purse  continued  well 
^tJ,  and  my  arm  strong  as  it  was  of  late,  there  they  would  have  still  remained.  But 
tue  butterflies  wentoif  as  the  weather  became  cold,  and  I  must  meet  the  tempest  without 
"^  assistance.  You  talk  of  want  of  proof?  I  have  proof  sullicient  when  1  see  danger; 
^  honest  .soldier  brought  me  indications  which  corresponded  witli  my  own  private 
^inarks,  made  on  purpose.  Varangian  he  shall  be  of  Varangians;  Acolyte  he.  shall  be 
^ftoieil,  in  place  of  the  present  traitor;  and  who  knows  what  may  come  thereafter?" 

*'May  it  please  your  Highness,"  said  the  A''arangian,  who  had  been  hitherto  silent, 
'inany  men  in  this  empire  rise  to  dignity  by  the  fall  of  their  original  patrons,  but  it  is 
*  road  to  greatness  to  which  I  cannot  reconcile  my  conscience;  moreover,  having 
'^c.'overcd  a  friend,  from  whom  I  was  long  ago  separat(;d,  I  shall  require,  in  &hort  sj)aee, 
your  Imperial  license  for  going  hence,  where  I  shall  leave  thousands  of  enemies  behind 
me,  and  spending  my  life,  like  many  of  my  countrymen,  under  the  banner  of  King 
^ViUiam  of  Scothind" 
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<<Part  with  thee,  most  inimitable  man!*'  cried  the  Emperor,  with  emphasis;  "where 
shall  I  get  a  soldier — a  cliampion — a  friend — so  faithful?" 

"Noble  sir,"  replied  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "  I  am  every  way  sensible  to  your  goodness 
and  munificence;  but  let  me  entreat  you  to  call  me  by  my  own  name,  and  to  promise  me 
nothing  but  your  forgiveness,  for  my  having  been  the  agent  of  such  confusion  among 
your  Imperial  servants.  Not  only  is  the  threatened  fate  of  Achilles  Tatius,  my 
benefactor;  of  the  Cassar,  whom  I  think  my  well-wisher;  and  even  of  Agelastes  himself^ 
painful,  so  far  as  it  is  of  my  bringing  round;  but  also  I  have  known  it  somehow  happen, 
that  those  on  whom  your  Imperial  Majesty  has  lavished  the  most  valuable  expressions 
of  your  favour  one  day,  were  the  next  day  food  to  fatten  the  chough  and  crow.  And 
this,  I  acknowledge,  is  a  purpose,  for  which  I  would  not  willingly  have  it  said  I  had 
brought  my  English  limbs  to  these  Grecian  shores." 

"  Call  thee  by  thine  own  name,  my  Edward,"  said  the  Emperor,  (while  he  muttered 
aside — "by  Heaven,  I  have  again  forgot  the  name  of  the  barbarian!") — "by  thine  own 
name  certainly  for  the  present,  but  only  until  we  shall  devise  one  more  fitted  for  the 
trust  we  repose  in  thee.  Meantime,  look  at  this  scroll,  which  contains,  I  think,  all  the 
particulars  which  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  this  plot,  and  give'St  to  these  unbelieving 
women,  who  will  not  credit  that  an  Emperor  is  in  danger,  till  the  blades  of  the  con- 
spirators' poniards  are  clashing  within  his  ribs." 

Hereward  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  having  looked  at  the  scroll,  and  signified, 
by  bending  his  head,  his  acquiescence  in  its  contents,  he  presented  it  to  Irene,  who  had 
not  read  long,  ere,  with  a  countenance  so  embittered  that  she  had  difficulty  in  pointing 
out  the  cause  of  her  displeasure  to  her  daughter,  she  bade  her,  with  animation,  "  Reid 
that — read  that,  and  judge  of  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  thy  Ccesar!" 

The  Princess  Anna  Comnena  aAvoke  from  a  state  of  profound  and  overpowering 
melancholy,  and  looked  at  the  passage  pointed  out  to  her,  at  first  with  an  air  of  languid 
curiosity,  which  presently  deepened  into  the  most  intense  interest  She  clutched  the 
scroll  as  a  falcon  does  his  prey,  her  eye  lightened  with  indignation;  and  it  was  with  the 
cry  of  the  bird  when  in  fury  that  she  exclaimed,  "  Bloody-minded,  double-hearted  traitorl 
what  wouldst  thou  have  ?  Yes,  father,"  she  said,  rising  in  fury,  "  it  is  no  longer 
the  voice  of  a  deceived  princess  that  shall  intercede  to  avert  from  the  traitor  Nicephonu 
the  doom  he  has  deserved!  Did  he  think  that  one  born  in  the  purple  chamber  could  be 
divorced — murdered,  perhaps — with  the  petty  formula  of  the  Romans,  *  Restore  the  kej8 
— be  no  longer  my  domestic  drudge?'*  "Was  a  daughter  of  the  blood  of  Conmenus 
liable  to  such  insults  as  the  meanest  of  Quirites  might  bestow  on  a  family  housekeeper!" 

So  saying,  she  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  her  countenance,  naturally  thai  rf 
beauty  and  gentleness,  became  animated  with  the  expression  of  a  fury.  Hereward 
looked  at  her  with  a  mixture  of  fear,  dislike  and  compassion.  Slie  again  burst  forth,  for 
nature  having  given  her  considerable  abilities,  had  lent  her  at  the  same  time  an  energy 
of  passion,  far  superior  in  power  to  the  cold  ambition  of  Irene,  or  the  wily,  ambidexter, 
shufiling  policy  of  the  Emperor. 

"He  shall  abye  it,"  said  the  Princess;  "he  shall  dearly  abye  it!  False,  smiling^ 
cozening  traitor! — and  for  that  unfeminine  barbarian!  Something  of  this  I  guessed, even 
at  that  old  fool's  banquetting-house;  and  yet  if  this  unworthy  Cassar  submits  his  body  to 
the  chance  of  arms,  he  is. less  prudent  than  I  have  some  reason  to  believe.  Think  yoa 
he  will  have  the  madness  to  brand  us  with  such  open  neglect,  my  father?  and  will  ywi 
not  invent  some  mode  of  ensuring  our  revenge?" 

"  Soh!"  thought  the  Emperor,  "this  difficulty  is  over;  she  will  run  down  hill  to  her 
revenge,  and  will  need  the  snaffle  and  curb  more  than  the  lash.  If  every  jealous  dam© 
in  Constantinople  were  to  pursue  her  fury  as  unrelentingly,  our  laws  should  be  written, 
like  Draco's,  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood. — Attend  to  me  now,"  lie  said  aloud,  "  my  wife^ 

*  The  laconic  form  of  tlje  Ruinan  divorce. 
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my  daughter,  and  tliou,  dear  Eldward,  and  you  shall  learn,  and  you  three  only,  my  mode 
of  navigating  the  vessel  of  the  state  through  these  shoals." 

**  Let  us  see  distinctly,"  continued  Alexius,  "  the  means  by  which  they  propose  to  act, 
and  these  shall  instruct  us  how  to  meet  them.  A  certain  number  of  the  Varangians  are 
unhappily  seduced,  under  pretence  of  wrongs,  artfully  stirred  up  by  their  villanous 
general.  A  part  of  them  arc  studiously  to  be  arranged  nigh  our  person — the  traitor 
Ursel,  some  of  them  suppose,  is  dead,  but  if  it  were  so,  his  name  is  sufficient  to  draw 
together  his  old  factionaries — I  have  a  means  of  satisfying  them  on  that  point,  on  which 
I  shall  remain  silent  for  the  present — A  considerable  body  of  the  Immortal  Guards  have 
also  given  way  to  seduction;  they  are  to  be  placed  to  support  the  handful  of  treacherous 
Varangians,  who  are  in  the  plot  to  attack  our  person. — Now,  a  slight  change  in  the 
stations  of  the  soldiery,  which  thou,  my  faithful  Edward— or — a — a — whatever  thou  art 
named, — for  which  thou,  I  say,  shalt  have  full  authority,  will  derange  the  plans  of  the 
traitors,  and  place  the  true  men  in  such  position  around  them  as  to  cut  them  to  pieces 
with  little  trouble." 

"  And  the  combat,  my  lord?"  said  the  Saxon. 

'*  Thou  hadst  been  no  true  Varangian  hadst  thou  not  enquired  after  that,"  said  the 
Emperor,  nodding  good-humouredly  towards  him.  ^'  As  to  the  combat,  the  Ciesar  has 
devised  it,  and  it  shall  be  my  care  that  he  shall  not  retreat  from  the  dangerous  part  of  it. 
He  cannot  in  honour  avoid  fighting  with  this  woman,  strange  as  the  combat  is;  and 
however  it  ends,  the  conspiracy  will  break  forth,  and  as  assuredly  as  it  comes  against 
persons  prepared,  and  in  arms,  shall  it  be  stifled  in  the  blood  of  the  conspirators!" 

**  My  revenge  does  not  require  this,"  said  the  Princess;  *'and  your  Imperial  honour 
u  also  interested  that  this  Countess  shall  be  protected." 

*^  It  is  little  business  of  mine,"  said  the  Emperor.  '^  She  comes  here  with  her  husband 
altogether  uninvited.  He  behaves  with  insolence  in  my  presence,  and  deserves  whatever 
any  be  the  issue  to  himself  or  his  lady  of  their  mad  adventure.  In  sooth,  I  desired 
Httle  more  than  to  give  him  a  fright  with  those  animals  whom  their  ignorance  judged 
enchanted,  and  to  give  his  wife  a  slight  alarm  about  the  impetuosity  of  a  Grecian  lover, 
ind  there  my  vengeance  should  have  ended.  But  it  may  be  that  his  wife  may  be  taken 
under  my  protection,  now  that  little  revenge  is  over." 

"And  a  paltry  revenge  it  was,"  said  the  Empress,  "  that  you,  a  man  past  middle  life, 
udwith  a  wife  who  might  command  some  attention,  should  constitute  youradf  the  object 
of  alarm  to  such  a  handsome  man  as  Count  Robert,  and  the  Amazon  his  wife." 

"By  your  favour,  dame  Irene,  no,"  said  the  Emperor.  "I  left  that  part  of  the 
propoged  comedy  to  my  son-in-law  the  Ca'sar." 

But  when  the  poor  Emperor  had  in  some  measure  stopt  one  floodgate,  he  efTcctually 
opened  another,  and  one  which  was  more  formidable.  "  The  more  shame  to  your 
Inperial  wisdom,  my  father!"  exclaimed  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena;  "  it  Ls  a  shame 
thtt  with  wisdom  and  a  beard  like  yours,  you  should  be  meddling  in  such  indecent  follies 
M admit  disturbance  into  private  families,  and  that  family  your  own  daughter's!  Who 
««n  gay  that  the  Caesar  Nicephorus  Briennius  ever  looked  astray  towards  another  woman 
*h*nhi3  wife,  till  the  Emperor  taught  him  to  do  so,  and  involved  him  in  a  web  of  intrigue 
ttd  treachery,  in  which  he  has  endangered  the  life  of  his  father-in-law?" 

"Daughter!  daughter!  daughter  I" — said  the  Empress;  "daughter  of  a  she-wolf,  I 
tbink,  to  goad  her  parent  at  such  an  unhappy  time,  when  all  the  leisure  he  has  is  too 
little  to  defend  his  life!" 

"Peace,  I  pray  you,  women  both,  with  your  senseless  clamours,"  answered  Alexius, 

"and  let  me  at  least  swim  for  my  life  undisturbed  with  your  folly.     God  knows  if  I  am 

a  man  to  encourage,  I  will  not  say  the  reality  of  wrong,  but  even  its  mere  appearance!" 

These  words  he  uttered,  crossing  himself,  with  a  devout  groan.     His  wife  Irene,  in 

the  meantime,  stept  before  him,  and  said,  with  a  bitterness  in  her  looks  and  accent,  which 
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only  long-concealed  nuptial  hatred  breaking  forth  at  once  could  convey, — **  Alexius, 
terminate  this  affair  how  it  will,  you  have  lived  a  hypocrite,  and  thou  wilt  not  fail  to  die 
one."  So  saying,  with  an  air  of  noble  indignation,  and  carrying  her  daughter  along  with 
her,  she  swept  out  of  the  apartment. 

The  Emperor  looked  after  her  in  some  confusion.     He  soon,  however,  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and  turning  to  Hereward,  with  a  look  of  injured  majesty,  said,  "  Ah!  my 
dear  Edward," — for  the  word  had  become  rooted  in  his  mind,  instead  of  the  less  euphonic 
name  of  Hereward, — "  thou  seest  how  it  is  even  with  the  greatest,  and  that  the  Emperor, 
in  moments  of  difficulty,  is  a  subject  of  misconstruction,  as  well  as  the  meanest  bni^ess 
of  Constantinople;  nevertheless,  my  trust  is  so  great  in  thee,  Edward,  that  I  would  have 
thee  believe,  that  my  daughter,  Anna  Comnena,  is  not  of  the  temper  of  her  mother,  but 
rath«'r  of  my  own;  honouring,  thou  mayst  see,  with  religious  fidelity,  the  unworthy  ties- 
which  I  hope  soon  to  break,  and  assort  her  with  other  fetters  of  Cupid,  which  shall 
borne  more  lightly.     Edward,  my  main  trust  is  in  thee.     Accident  presents  us  with  a 
opportunity,  happy  of  the  happiest  so  it  be  rightly  improved,  of  having  all  the  traito: 
before  us  assembled  on  one  fair  field.     Think,  then^  on  that  day,  as  the  Franks  say  ai 
their  tournaments,  that  fair  eyes  behold  thee.     Thou  canst  not  devise  a  gift  within  m 
power,  but  I  will  gladly  load  thee  with  it." 

"  It  needs  not,"  said  the  Varangian,  somewhat  coldly ;  "  my  highest  ambition  is  t- 
nierit  the  epitaph  upon  my  tomb,  *  Hereward  was  faithful.'     I  am  about,  however,  t 
demand  a  proof  of  your  imperial  confidence,  which,  perhaps,  you  may  think  a  startlin 
one." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  Emperor.     "  Wliat,  in  one  word,  is  thy  demand  ?" 

"Permission,"  replied  Hereward,  "to  go  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon's  encampment, 
entreat  his  presence  in  the  lists,  to  witness  this  extraordinary  combat." 

"  That  he  may  return  with  his  crusading  madmen,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and  sat 
Constantinople,  under  pretence  of  doing  justice  to  his  Confederates?  This,  Varangii 
is  at  least  speaking  thy  mind  openly." 

"  No,  by  Heavens ! "  said  Hereward  suddenly ;   "  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  shall  coi 
with  no  more  knights  than  may  be  a  reasonable  guard,  should  treachery  be  offered  to 
Coimtess  of  Paris." 

"  Well,  even  in  this,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  will  I  be  conformable ;  and  if  thou,  Edwa^^r^i^ 
betrayest  my  trust,  think  that  thou  forfeitest  all  that  my  friendship  has  promised,  n.  »»d 
dost  incur,  besides,  the  damnation  that  is  due  to  the  traitor  who  betrays  with  a  kiss." 

"  For  thy  reward,  noble  sir,"  answered  the  Varangian,  "  I  hereby  renounce  all  ch^^n* 
to  it.    AVhen  the  diadem  is  once  more  firmly  fixed  upon  thy  brow,  and  the  sceptre  in  "tl'y 
hand,  if  I  am  then  alive,  if  my  poor  services  should  deserve  so  much,  I  will  petition  tto^^ 
for  the  means  of  leaving  this  court,  and  returning  to  the  distant  island  in  which  I  ^»vas 
born.    Meanwhile,  think  me  not  unfaithful,  because  I  have  for  a  time  the  means  of  beiw^ 
so  with  effeot.     Your  Imperial  Highness  shall  learn  that  Hereward  is  as  true  as  is  your 
right  hand  to  your  left." — So  saying,  he  took  his  leave  with  a  profound  obeisance. 

The  Emperor  gazed  after  him  with  a  countenance  in  wliich  doubt  was  mingled  witl* 
admiration. 

"  I  have  trusted  him,"  he  said,  "  with  all  he  asked,  and  with  the  jwwer  of  ruining  v^^ 
entirely,  if  such  be  his  purpose.  He  has  but  to  breathe  a  whisper,  and  the  whole  m*" 
crew  of  crusaders,  kept  in  humour  at  the  expense  of  so  much  current  falsehood,  and  ^^ 
much  more  gold,  will  return  with  fire  and  sword  to  burn  down  Constantinople,  and  so"*^ 
with  salt  the  place  where  it  stood.  I  have  done  what  I  had  resolved  never  to  do, — I  hav^ 
ventured  kingdom  and  life  on  the  faith  of  a  man  born  of  woman.  How  often  have  I  said^ 
nay,  sworn,  that  I  would  not  hazard  myself  on  such  peril,  and  yet,  step  by  step,  I  hat^^ 
done  so !  J  cannot  tell — there  is  in  that  man's  looks  and  words  a  good  faith  whicF^ 
overwhelms  me ;    and,  what  is  almost  incredible,  my  belief  in  him  has  increased  ii^ 
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proportion  to  his  showing  me  how  slight  ray  power  was  over  him,  I  threw,  like  the 
wily  angler,  every  bait  I  could  devise,  and  some  of  tliem  such  as  a  king  would  scarcely 
have  dis<Iaincd  ;  to  none  of  these  would  he  rise  ;  but  yet  he  gorges,  I  may  say,  the  bare 
hook,  and  enters  upon  my  service  without  a  shadow  of  self-interest. — Can  this  be  double- 
distilled  treachery  ? — or  can  it  Iw  wliat  men  call  disinterestedness  ? — If  I  thought  him 
false,  the  moment  is  not  yet  past — he  has  not  yet  crossi^d  the  bridge — he  has  not  passed 
the  guards  of  the  palace,  who  have  no  hesitation,  and  know  no  disobedience — But  no^^I 
were  tbcD  alone  in  the  laud,  and  without  a  friend  or  confidant. — I  hear  the  sound  of  the 
outer  gate  unclose,  the  sense  of  danger  certainly  renders  my  ears  more  acute  than  usual. — 
It  siiuta  again — the  die  is  cast.  He  is  at  liberty— and  Alexius  Comnenus  must  stand  or 
fall,  according  to  the  uncertain  faith  of  a  mercenary  Varangian."  He  clapt  his  hands; 
a  slave  appeared,  of  whom  he  demanded  wine.  He  drank,  and  his  heart  was  cheered 
within  him.  "  I  am  decided,"  be  said,  "  and  will  abide  with  resolution  the  east  of  the 
throw,  for  good  or  for  evil." 

So  saying,  he  retired  to  his  apartment,  and  was  not  again  seen  during  that  night. 


^^ayttx  i^z  Cto£ntjs=guonB. 


^IIE  Vuraiigiaa,  bis  head  agitated  with  the  weighty  matterB  which  i^'Oe 
H  imposed  on  him,  stopt  from  time  to  time  as  he  journeyed  through  the  mocnli  glit 
\  streets,  to  firrest  passing  ideas  as  they  shot  through  hi^  miad,  and  consider 
■  tliem  wilh  accuracy  in  all  tlieir  benrings.    His  thoughts  were  such  oa  animated 
or  alarmed  him  alternately,  each  followed  by  a  confused  throng  of  accompanime/iU 
which  it  suggested,  and  banished  again  in  its  turn  by  reflections  of  aootlier  deacriptioo- 
It  was  one  of  thatc  conjunctures  when  llie  minds  of  ordinary  men  feel  themselves  uaabfe 
to  support  a  burden  which  is  suddenly  flung  upon  tliem,  and  when,  on  the  contnufr 
those  of  uncommon  fortitude,  and  that  best  of  Heaven's  gifts,  good  sense,  founded  oo 
presence  of  mind,  feel  their  talents  awakened  and  regulated  for  the  occasion,  like  ugooi 
steed  under  the  managenient  of  a  rider  of  courage  and  ex[>erience. 

Aa  he  stood  in  one  of  those  fits  of  reverie,  which  repeatedly  during  that  night  arrested 
his  stern  military  moiysh,  Herewurd  thougiit  that  his  ear  caught  the  note  of  a  distsit 
trumpet  'i'his  surprised  liim  ;  a  trumpet  blown  at  that  late  hour,  and  in  the  stre«Bof 
Constantinople,  argued  something  extraordinary ;  for  as  all  military  movements  wsr0 
tlic  subject  of  special  ordinance,  the  etiquette  of  tlie  night  could  hardly  hare  been 
transgressed  without  some  great  cause.    The  question  was,  what  that  cause  could  be? 

Had  the  insurrection  broken  out  unexpectedly,  and  in  a  different  manner  from  whi* 
the  conspirators  proposed  to  themselves  ?—  If  so,  his  meeting  with  his  plighted  bride, 
after  so  many  years'  absence,  was  but  a  delusive  preface  to  their  separating  for  ever. 
Or  had  the  crusaders,  a  race  of  men  upon  whose  motions  it  was  difficult  to  calcnlilt^ 
suddenly  taken  arras  and  retnrned  from  the  opposite  shore  to  surjirise  the  city  F    1^ 
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nigbt  very  possibly  be  the  case ;  so  numerous  had  been  the  diifercnt  causes  of  complaint 
ifforded  to  the  crusaders,  that,  when  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  assembled  into  one 
3ody,  and  had  heard  the  stories  which  they  could  reciprocally  tell  concerning  the  perfidy 
if  the  Greeks,  nothing  was  so  likely,  so  natural,  even  perhaps  so  justifiable,  as  that  they 
ihonld  study  revenge. 

Bat  the  sound  rather  resembled  a  point  of  war  regularly  blown,  than  the  tumultuous 
)UiTe  of  bugle-horns  and  trumpets,  the  accompaniments  at  once,  and  the  annunciation, 
^f  a  taken  town,  in  which  the  horrid  circumstances  of  storm  had  not  yet  given  place  to 
nch  stem  peace  as  the  victors'  weariness  of  slaughter  and  rapine  allows  at  length  to  the 
rretched  inhabitants.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  necessary  that  Hereward  should  leai'n 
ts  pforport,  and  therefore  he  made  his  way  into  a  broad  street  near  the  barracks,  from 
rhich  the  sound  seemed  to  come,  to  which  point,  indeed,  his  way  was  directed  for  other 


The  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  of  the  town  did  not  appear  violently  startled  by  this 
iflitarj  signal.  The  moonlight  slept  on  the  street,  crossed  by  the  gigantic  shadowy 
owers  of  Sancta  Sophia.  No  human  being  appeared  in  the  streets,  and  such  as  for  an 
DBtant  looked  from  their  doors  or  from  their  lattices,  seemed  to  have  tlieir  curiosity 
[oickly  satisfied,  for  they  withdrew  their  heads,  and  secured  the  opening  through  which 
hej  had  peeped. 

Hereward  could  not  help  remembering  the  traditions  which  were  recounted  by  the 
athers  of  his  tribe,  in  the  deep  woods  of  Hampshire,  and  which  spoke  of  invisible 
luntsmen,  who  were  heard  to  follow  with  viewless  horses  and  hounds  the  unseen  chase 
hrough  the  depths  of  the  forests  of  Germany.  Such  it  seemed  were  the  sounds  with 
vhich  these  haunted  woods  were  wont  to  ring  while  the  wild  chase  was  up ;  and  with 
nch  apparent  terror  did  the  hearers  listen  to  their  clamour. 

"  Fie  I"  he  said,  as  lie  suppressed  witliin  him  a  tendency  to  the  same  superstitious  fears ; 
*  do  such  childish  fancies  belong  to  a  man  trusted  with  so  much,  and  from  whom  so  much 
a  expected  ?  "  He  paced  down  the  street,  therefore,  with  his  battle-axe  over  his  shoulder, 
and  the  first  person  whom  ])c  saw  venturing  to  look  out  of  his  door,  he  questioned 
concerning  the  cause  of  this  military  music  at  such  an  unaccustomed  hour. 

*'  I  cannot  tell,  so  please  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  citizen,  unwilling,  it  appeared,  to 

remain  in  the  open  air,  or  to  enter  into  conversation,  and  greatly  disposed  to  decline 

further  questioning.    This  was  the  political  citizen  of  Constantinople,  whom  we  met  with 

at  the  beginning  of  this  history,  and  who,  hastily  stepping  into  his  habitation,  eschewed 

•tt  further  conversation. 
The  wrestler  Stephanos  showed  himself  at  the  next  door,  which  was  garlanded  with 

oA  and  ivy  leaves,  in  honour  of  sonic  recent  victory,     lie  stood  unshrinking,  partly 

encouraged  by  the  consciousness  of  personal  strength,  and  partly  by  a  rugged  surliness 

^temper,  which  is  often  mistaken  among  persons  of  this  kind  for  real  courage,     llis 

•^irer  and  flatterer,  Lysimachus,  kept  himself  ensconced  behind  his  ample  shoulders. 
As  Hereward  passed,  he  put  the  same  question  as  he  did  to  the  former  citizen, — 

"Know  you  the  meaning  of  these  trumpets  sounding  so  late?" 
"You  should  know  best  yourself,"  answered  Stephanos,  doggedly;  "  for,  to  judge  by 

Jour  axe  and  helmet,  they  are  your  trumpets,  and  not  ours,  which  disturb  honest  men  in 

tiieir  first  sleep." 
"Varletl"  answered  the  Varangian,  with  an  emphasis  wliicli  made  the  prizer  start, — "but 

"*whenthat  trumpet  sounds,  it  is  no  time  for  a  suldier  to  punish  insolence  as  it  deserves." 
The  Greek  started  back  and  bolted  into  his  house,  n«*arly  overthrowing  in  the  speed 

of  his  retreat  the  artist  Lysimachus,  who  was  listening  to  what  passed. 
Hereward  passed  on  to  the  barracks,  where  the  military  music  had  seemed  to  halt ; 

hit  on  the  Varangian  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  ample  court-yard,  it  broke  forth  again 

^th  a  tremendous  burst,  whose  clangour  almost  stunned  him,  though  well  accustomed 

to  the  sounds.    "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Engelbn-cht  ?"  he  said  to  the  Varangian 

^tntinel,  who  paced  axe  in  hand  before  the  entrance. 

Vot.  XII.  o 
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"  The  proclamation  of  a  challenge  and  combat^"  answered  Engelbrecht.  **  Strange 
things  toward,  comrade ;  the  frantic  crusaders  have  bit  the  Grecians,  and  infected  them 
with  their  humour  of  tilting,  as  thej  say  dogs  do  each  other  with  madness." 

Here  ward  made  no  reply  to  the  sentineFs  speech,  but  pressed  forward  into  a  knot  of 
his  fellow-soldiers  who  were  assembled  in  the  court,  half-armed,  or,  more  properly,  in 
total  disarray,  as  just  arisen  from  their  beds,  and  huddled  around  the  trumpets  of  their 
corps,  which  were  drawn  out  in  full  pomp.  He  of  the  gigantic  instrument,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  intimate  the  express  commands  of  the  Emperor,  was  not  wanting  in  his  places 
and  the  musicians  were  supported  by  a  band  of  the  Varangians  in  arms,  headed  by 
Achilles  Tatius  himself.  Hereward  could  also  notice,  on  approaching  nearer,  as  his 
comrades  made  way  for  him,  that  six  of  the  Imperial  heralds  were  on  duty  on  this 
occasion ;  four  of  these  (two  acting  at  the  same  time)  had  already  made  proclamation, 
which  was  to  be  repeated  for  the  third  time  by  the  two  last,  as  was  the  usual  fashion  in 
Constantinople  with  Imperial  mandates  of  great  consequence.  Achilles  Tatius,  the 
moment  he  saw  his  confidant,  made  him  a  sign,  which  Hereward  understood  as  conveying 
a  desire  to  speak  with  him  after  the  proclamation  was  over.  The  herald,  after  the 
flourish  of  trumpets  was  finished,  commenced  in  these  words : 

*^  By  the  authority  of  the  resplendent  and  divine  Prince  Alexius  Comnenus,  Emperor 
of  the  most  holy  Roman  Empire,  his  Imperial  IVIajesty  desires  it  to  be  made  known 
all  and  sundry  the  subjects  of  his  empire,  whatever  their  race  of  blood  may  be,  or  a 
whatever  slirine  of  divinity  they  happen  to  bend — Know  ye,  therefore,  that  upon  th« 
second  day  after  this  is  dated,  our  beloved  son-in-law,  the  much  esteemed  Caesar,  hal 
taken  upon  him  to  do  battle  with  our  sworn  enemy,  Robert,  Count  of  Paris,  on  accoui 
of  his  insolent  conduct,  by  presuming  publicly  to  occupy  our  royal  scat,  and  no  less 
breaking,  in  our  Imperial  presence,  those  curious  specimens  of  art,  ornamenting  oi^B 
throne,  called  by  tradition  the  Lions  of  Solomon.  And  that  there  may  not  remain  a  ms^K 
in  Europe  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  the  Grecians  are  l>ehind  other  parts  of  the  wor"^  " 
in  any  of  the  manly  exercises  which  Christian  nations  use,  the  said  noble  enemi^^ 
renouncing  all  assistance  from  falsehood,  from  spells,  or  from  magic,  shall  debate  tl — ^ 
quarrel  in  three  courses  with  grinded  spears,  and  three  passages  of  arms  with  sharpen.^ 
swords ;  the  field  to  be  at  the  judgment  of  the  honourable  Emperor,  and  to  be  decided  ^ 
his  most  gracious  and  unerring  pleasure.     And  so  God  show  the  right! " 

Another  formidable  flourish  of  the  trumpets  concluded  the  ceremony.  Achilles  ttaen 
dismissed  the  attendant  troop.s,  as  well  as  the  heralds  and  musicians,  to  their  respective 
quarters ;  and  having  got  Hereward  close  to  his  side,  enquired  of  him  whether  he  Ixttd 
learned  any  thing  of  the  prisoner,  Robert,  Count  of  Paris. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  Varangian,  "save  the  tidings  your  proclamation  contains." 

"  You  think,  then,"  said  Achilles,  "  that  the  Count  has  been  a  party  to  it." 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  so,"  answered  the  Varangian.  "  I  know  no  one  but  himself 
entitled  to  take  burden  for  his  appearance  in  the  lists." 

"  Why,  look  you,"  said  the  Acolyte,  "  my  most  excellent,  though  blunt-witted 
Hereward,  this  Ca3sar  of  ours  hath  had  the  extravagance  to  venture  his  tender  wit  in 
comparison  to  that  of  Achilles  Tatius.  He  stands  upon  his  honour,  too,  this  ineffable 
fool,  and  is  displeased  with  the  idea  of  being  supposed  either  to  challenge  a  woman,  or 
to  receive  a  challenge  at  her  hand.  He  has  substituted,  therefore,  the  name  of  the  lord 
instead  of  the  lady.  If  the  Count  fail  to  appear,  the  C«sar  walks  forward  challenger 
and  successful  combatant  at  a  cheap  rate,  since  no  one  has  encountered  him,  and  claims 
that  the  lady  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  as  captive  of  his  dreaded  bow  and  spear. 
This  will  be  the  signal  for  a  general  tumult,  in  which,  if  the  Emperor  be  not  slain  on 
the  spot,  he  will  be  conveyed  to  the  dungeon  of  his  own  Blacquernal,  there  to  endure 
the  doom  which  his  cruelty  has  inflicted  upon  so  many  others." 

"  But" — said  the  Varangian. 

"  But — ^but — but,"  said  his  officer ;  "  but  thou  art  a  fool.  Canst  thou  not  see  that  this 
gallant  Cassar  is  willing  to  avoid  the  risk  of  encountering  with  this  lady,  while  he 
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imestly  desires  to  be  supposed  willing  to  meet  her  husband  ?  It  is  our  business  to  fix 
le  combat  in  such  a  shape  as  to  bring  all  who  are  prepared  for  insurrection  together  in 
•ms  to  play  their  parts.  Do  thou  only  see  that  our  trusty  friends  are  placed  near  to 
le  Emperor*s  person,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  from  him  the  officious  and 
eddling  portion  of  guards,  who  may  be  disposed  to  assist  him ;  and  whether  the  Csesar 
;hts  a  combat  with  lord  or  lady,  or  whether  there  be  any  combat  at  all  or  not,  the 
»yolution  shall  be  accomplished,  and  the  Tatii  shall  replace  the  Comneni  upon  the 
nperial  throne  of  Constantinople.  Go,  my  trusty  Hereward.  Thou  wilt  not  forget  that 
le  signal  word  of  the  insurrection  is  Ursel,  who  lives  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
though  his  body,  it  is  said,  has  long  lain  a  corpse  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Blacquemal." 

**  What  was  this  Ursel,"  said  Hereward,  "  of  whom  I  hear  men  talk  so  variously?" 

**  A  competitor  for  the  crown  with  Alexius  Comnenus — good,  brave,  and  honest ;  but 
rerpowered  by  the  cunning,  rather  than  the  skill  or  bravery  of  his  foe.  He  died,  as  I 
slieve,  in  the  Blacquemal ;  though  when,  or  how,  there  are  few  that  can  say.  But,  up 
id  be  doing,  my  Hereward!  Speak  encouragement  to  the  Varangians — Interest 
homsoever  thou  canst  to  join  us.  Of  the  Immortals,  as  they  are  called,  and  of  the 
acontented  citizens,  enough  are  prepared  to  fill  up  the  cry,  and  follow  in  the  wake 
'  those  on  whom  we  must  rely  as  the  beginners  of  the  enterprise.  No  longer  shall 
lexiii8*8  cunning,  in  avoiding  popular  assemblies,  avail  to  protect  him ;  he  cannot,  with 
gard  to  his  honour,  avoid  being  present  at  a  combat  to  be  fought  beneath  his  own  eye; 
id  Mercury  be  praised  for  the  eloquence  which  inspired  him,  after  some  hesitation,  to 
stennine  for  the  proclamation  ! " 

•*  You  have  seen  him,  then,  this  evening  ?"  said  the  Varangian. 

**  Seen  him!   Unquestionably,"  answered  the  Acolyte.    "  Had  I  ordered  these  trumpets 

►  be  sounded  without  his  knowledge,  the  blast  had  blown  the  head  from  my  shoulders." 
**  I  had  wellnigh  met  you  at  the  palace,"  said  Hereward ;  while  his  heart  throbbed 

[most  as  high  as  if  he  had  actually  had  such  a  dangerous  encounter. 

•*  I  heard  something  of  it,"  said  Achilles ;  "  that  you  came  to  take  the  parting  orders 

F  him  who  now  acts  the  sovereign.     Surely,  had  I  seen  you  there,  with  that  steadfast. 

Den,  seemingly  honest  countenance,  cheating  the  wily  Greek  by  very  dint  of  bluntness, 

had  not  forborne  laugliing  at  the  contrast  between  that  and  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart." 

"  God  alone,"  said  Hereward,  "  knows  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts ;  but  I  take  him  to 
-itness,  that  I  am  faithful  to  my  promise,  and  will  discharge  the  task  intrusted  to  me." 

"Bravo  !  mine  honest  Anglo-Saxon,"  said  Achilles.     "I  pray  thee  to  call  my  slaves 

>  anarm  me ;  and  when  thou  thyself  doffest  those  weapons  of  an  ordinary  lifeguard's- 
lan,  tell  them  they  never  shall  above  twice  more  enclose  the  limbs  of  one  for  whom  fate 
^as  much  more  fitting  garments  in  store." 

Hereward  dared  not  intrust  his  voice  with  an  answer  to  so  critical  a  speech ;  he  bowed 

Profoundly,  and  retired  to  his  own  quarters  in  the  building. 

I^pon  entering  the  apartment,  he  was  immediately  saluted  by  the  voice  of  Count 

^bert,  in  joyful  accents,  not  suppressed  by  the  fear  of  making  himself  heard,  though 

FHidence  should  have  made  that  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"Hast  thou  heard  it,  my  dear  Hereward,"  he  said — "  hast  thou  heard  the  proclamation, 

Vwbich  this  Greek  antelope  hath  defied  me  to  tilting  with  grinded  spears,  and  fighting 

*^  passages  of  arms  with  sharpened  swords  ?     Yet  there  is  something  strange,  too, 

fet  be  should  not  think  it  safer  to  hold  my  lady  to  the  encounter  I     He  may  think, 

pcrbaps,  that  the  crusaders  would  not  permit  such  a  battle  to  be  fought.     But,  by  our 

I*^  of  the  Broken  Lances  !  he  little  knows  that  the  men  of  the  West  hold  their  ladies' 

character  for  courage  as  jealously  as  they  do  their  own.     This  whole  night  have  I  been 

considering  in  what  armour  I  shall  clothe  me ;  what  shift  I  shall  make  for  a  steed  ;  and 

whether  I  shall  not  honour  him  sufiiciently  by  using  Tranchefer,  as  my  only  weapon, 

•gainst  his  whole  armour,  ofl?ensive  and  defensive." 

"  I  shall  take  care,  however,"  said  Hereward,  "  that  thou  art  better  provided  in  case 

of  need. — Thou  knowest  not  the  Greeks." 

o  1 
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JJ^S^HE  V8run<;inii  did  not  luavc  tlic  Count  of  Paris  until  tbc  latter  had  placed-    "" 
^ijM^^-  Ilia  liaiula bia  liignut-ring,  M-mie,  (iw  tUc  heralds  exprtsa  it)  tirllli  lamas »j>lintet       -M 
*'^5sV-  *"'^  bearing  the  i>i-oud  mollo,    "  Jline  yut  unsuathi'd."    i*rorided  with  t~J^ 
"  ^■**  ^    syiiibiJ  of  coufiiltnt*,  it  wua  now  hin  busint-ss  to  tiiku  ordur  for  comniunicat  '^■Hg 
the  approaching  solemnity  to  tlie  lender  of  tliu  crusading  aruiy,  and  ilctnandiug  from  l^-in, 
in  thu  name  of  Uohert  of  riui:s  and  the  Lady  IJrenliilda,  such  a  detachment  of  west  *2ni 
cnvaliera  as  mifiilit  <!n^ni-e  strict  observance  of  lionour  and  lionesty  in  the  arrangeJL-»enl 
of  tlie  lists,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  combat.     The  duties  imposed  on  Herewrtni 
vfuiv  sueli  ns  to  render  it  tmiiiwsiblc  for  liiin  to  proceed  [wraonidly  to  the  camp  of 
Godfrey ;    and  thoufjli  there  were  many  of  the  Vai-angians  in  whose  lidelity  he  couW 
have  trusted,  he  knew  of  none  amoiig  lliose  under  his  immediate  command  whiwe 
inlelligence,  on  so  novel  an  occiisimi,  mifilit  be  entirely  depended  on.    In  this  i>erplexi(7' 
hi-  strolli'd,  perhaps  withuut  well  knowing  ivbv,  to"  the  gardens  of  Agelastes,  wb*re 
m  int<.-rview  wilh  Hertha. 

e  her  aware  of  his  dillieulty,  than  the  faitliful  boitcr- 
niaiden's  resohilion  was  taken. 

"i  see,"  said  she,  "that  tlie  peril  of  this  part  of  the  adventure  must  rest  with  me;  and 
wiierefore  aliouhl  it  not?  My  misti-ess,  in  the  bosom  of  pros]ierity,  olfercd  herself  to  go 
forth  into  the  wide  woi-ld  for  my  sake ;  I  will  for  hers  go  to  the  camp  of  this  Frankisl* 
lord.  lie  is  an  honourable  man,  ainl  a  pious  C'hrisii;in,  and  liis  followers  are  fnilkfi^ 
pilgrims.    A  woman  can  have  notliing  to  iear  wlio  goes  to  sueli  men  upon  such  an  erraad. 

The  Varangian,  however,  was  too  well  aeipiainted  with  the  manners  of  camps  to 
]KTmit  the  fair  IJeiiha  to  go  uhine.  He  provideil,  tberi?fore,  fiir  lii.'r  safe-guard  a  Irujty 
old  soldier,  bound  to  his  person  by  long  kindness  and  eontidenc<',  ajid  having  thorougUl]^ 
piissesseil  her  of  the  purtieulnis  of  the  message  she  was  to  deliver,  and  desired  her  to  be 
in  readiness  without  the  enclosure  at  peep  of  dawn,  returned  once  more  to  his  barracks. 

AVith  the  earliest  light,  Ilei-eward  was  again  at  tJie  spot  where  he  had  |>arted  overni^lit 
witli  llertha,  occoiniHinied  by  the  hunedt  soldier  to  whose  tare  he  meant  to  confide  her. 


fortune  uneu  more  ]>i-odn( 
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[n  a  short  time,  he  had  seen  them  safely  on  board  of  a  ferry-boat  lying  in  the  harbour; 
:he  master  of  which  readily  admitted  them,  after  some  examination  of  their  license,  to 
pass  to  Scutari,  which  was  forged  in  the  name  of  the  Acolyte,  as  authorised  by  that  foul 
xmspirator,  and  which  agreed  with  the  appearance  of  old  Osmund  and  his  young  charge. 

The  morning  was  lovely  ;  and  erelong  the  town  of  Scutari  opened  on  the  view  of  the 
jravellerB,  glittering,  as  now,  with  a  vai-iety  of  architecture,  which,  though  it  might  be 
ermed  fantastical,  could  not  be  denied  the  praise  of  beauty.  These  buildings  rose 
xMly  out  of  a  thick  grove  of  cypresses,  and  other  huge  trees,  tlie  larger,  probably,  as 
iiej  were  respected  for  filling  the  cemeteries,  and  being  the  guardians  of  the  dead. 

At  the  period  we  mention,  another  circumstance,  no  less  striking  than  beautiful,  rendered 
kmUy  interesting  a  scene  which  must  have  been  at  all  times  greatly  so.  A  large 
MXitioii  of  that  miscellaneous  army  which  came  to  regain  the  holy  places  of  Palestine, 
od  the  blessed  Sepulchre  itself,  from  the  infidels,  had  established  themselves  in  a  camp 
ritfain  a  mile,  or  thereabouts,  of  Scutari.  Although,  therefore,  the  crusaders  were 
testitiite  in  a  great  measure  of  the  use  of  tents,  the  army  (excepting  the  pavilions  of 
cme  leaders  of  high  rank)  had  constructed  for  themselves  temporary  huts,  not  unpleasing 
o  the  eje,  being  decorated  with  leaves  and  flowers,  while  the  tall  pennons  and  banners 
hat  floated  over  them  with  various  devices,  showed  that  the  flower  of  Europe  were 
flsembled  at  that  place.  A  loud  and  varied  murmur,  resembling  that  of  a  thronged  hive, 
toated  from  the  camp  of  the  crusaders  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Scutari,  and  every 
LOW  and  then  the  deep  tone  was  broken  by  some  shriller  sound,  the  note  of  some  musical 
QStrunient,  or  the  treble  scream  of  some  cliild  or  female,  in  fear  or  in  gaiety. 

The  party  at  length  landed  in  safety ;  and  as  they  approached  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
amp,  there  sallied  forth  a  brisk  array  of  gallant  cavaliers,  pages,  and  squires,  exercising 
heir  masters'  horses  or  their  own.  From  the  noise  they  made,  conversing  at  the  very 
op  of  their  voices,  galloping,  curvetting,  and  prancing  their  palfreys,  it  seemed  as  if 
heir  early  discipline  had  called  them  to  exercise  ere  the  fumes  of  last  night's  revel  were 
horoughly  dissipated  by  repose.  So  soon  as  they  saw  Bertha  and  her  party,  they 
ipproaehed  them  with  cries  which  marked  their  country  was  Italy — "  AFerta!  al'erta ! — 
GU)ba  de  guadagno,  cameradi  !"* 

They  gathered  round  the  Anglo-Saxon  maiden  and  her  companions,  repeating  their 
lories  in  a  manner  which  made  Bertha  tremble.  Their  general  demand  was,  "  What  was 
ber  business  in  their  camp  ?" 

"  I  would  to  the  general-in-chief,  cavaliers,"  answered  Bertha,  "  having  a  secret 
message  to  his  ear." 

"For  whose  ear?"  said  a  leader  of  the  party,  a  handsome  youth  of  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  seemed  either  to  have  a  sounder  brain  than  his  fellows,  or  to  have 

overflowed  it  with  less  wine.      "  Which  of  our  leaders  do  you  come  hither  to  see?"  he 

^manded. 
**  Godfrey  of  Bouillon." 
"Indeed!"  said  the  page  who  had  spoken  first;   "can  nothing  of  less  consequence 

^ve  thy  turn  ?     Take  a  look  amongst  us  ;  young  are  we  all,  and  reasonably  wealthy. 

%Lord  of  Bouillon  is  old,  and  if  lie  has  any  se(iuius,  he  is  not  like  to  lavish  them 

^  this  way." 
"  Still  I  have  a  token  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,"  answered  Bertha,  **  an  assured  one ; 

*^d  lie  will  little  thank  any  who  obstructs  my  free  passage  to  him;"  and  therewithal 

^wing  a  little  case,  in  which  the  signet  of  the  Count  of  Paris  was  enclosed,  "  I  will 

^3t  it  in  your  hands,"  she  said,  "  if  you  promise  not  to  open  it,  but  to  give  me  free 

access  to  the  noble  leader  of  the  crusaders." 
"  I  will,"  said  the  youth,   "  and  if  such   be  the  Duke's   pleasure,  thou   slialt  be 

admitted  to  him." 

*  That  is — "  Take  heed!  take  heed!  ihcre  is  booty,  comradei!" 
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**  Ernest  the  Apulian,  thy  dainty  Italian  wit  is  caught  in  a  trap,"  said  one  of  hia 
companions. 

"  Thou  art  an  ultramontane  fool,  Polydore,"  returned  Ernest ;  "  there  may  be  more 
in  this  than  cither  thy  wit  or  mine  is  able  to  fathom.  This  maiden  and  one  of  her 
attendants  wear  a  dress  belonging  to  the  Varangian  Imperial  guard.  They  have 
perhaps  been  intrusted  with  a  message  from  the  Emperor,  and  it  is  not  irreconcilable 
with  Alexius's  politics  to  send  it  through  such  messengers  as  these.  Let  us,  therefore, 
convey  them  in  all  honour  to  the  General's  tent." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Polydore.  "  A  blue-eyed  wench  is  a  pretty  thing,  but  I 
like  not  the  sauce  of  the  camp-nuirshal,  nor  his  taste  in  attiring  men  who  gave  way  to 
temptation.*  Yet,  ere  I  prove  a  fool  like  my  companion,  I  would  ask  who  or  what 
this  pretty  maiden  is,  who  comes  to  put  noble  princes  and  holy  pilgrims  in  mind  that 
they  have  in  their  time  had  the  follies  of  men  ?" 

Bertha  advanced  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Ernest.  Meantime  joke  followed  jest, 
among  Polydore  and  the  rest  of  the  gay  youths,  in  riotous  and  ribald  succession,  which, 
however  characteristic  of  the  rude  speakers,  may  as  well  be  omitted  here.  Their  effect 
was  to  shake  in  some  degree  the  fortitude  of  the  Saxon  maiden,  who  had  some  difficulty 
in  mustering  courage  to  address  them.  "  As  you  have  mothers,  gentlemen,"  she  said, 
as  you  have  fair  sisters,  whom  you  would  protect  from  dishonour  with  your  best  blood 
you  love  and  honour  those  holy  places  which  you  are  sworn  to  free  from  the 
infidel  enemy,  have  compassion  on  me,  that  you  may  merit  success  in  your  undertaking  I " 

"  Fear  nothing,  maiden,"  said  Ernest,  "  I  will  be  your  protector ;  and  you,  my 
comrades,  be  ruled  by  me.  I  have,  during  your  brawling,  token  a  view,  though  some- 
what against  my  promise,  of  the  pledge  which  she  bears,  and  if  she  who  presents  it  is 
affronted  or  maltreated,  be  assured  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  will  severely  avenge  the  wrong 
done  her." 

"  Nay,  comrade,  if  thou  canst  warrant  us  so  much,"  said  Polydore,  ^  I  will  myself  be 
most  anxious  to  conduct  the  young  woman  in  honour  and  safety  to  Sir  Godfrey's  tent." 

"  The  Princes,"  said  Ernest,  "  must  be  nigh  meeting  there  in  council.  What  I  have 
said  I  will  warrant  and  uphold  with  hand  and  life.  More  I  might  guess,  but  I  conclude 
this  sensible  young  maiden  can  speak  for  herself." 

"  Now,  Heaven  bless  thee,  gallant  squire,"  said  Bertha,  "  and  make  thee  alike  brave 
and  fortunate  !  Embarrass  yourself  no  farther  about  me,  than  to  deliver  me  safe  to  your 
leader,  Godfrey." 

"  We  spend  time,"  said  Ernest,  springing  from  his  horse.  "  You  are  no  soft  Eastern, 
fair  maid,  and  I  presume  you  will  find  yourself  under  no  difiiculty  in  managing  a  quiet 
horse  ?" 

"  Not  the  least,"  said  Bertha,  as,  wrapping  herself  in  her  cassock,  she  sprung  from  the 
ground,  and  alighted  upon  the  spirited  palfrey,  as  a  linnet  stoops  upon  a  rose  bush. 
''  And  now,  sir,  as  my  business  really  brooks  no  delay,  I  will  be  indebted  to  you  to  show 
me  instantly  to  the  tent  of  Duke  Godfrey  of  Bouillon." 

By  availing  herself  of  this  courtesy  of  the  young  Apulian,  Bertha  imprudently 
separated  herself  from  the  old  Varangian ;  but  the  intentions  of  the  youth  were 
honourable,  and  he  conducted  her  through  the  tents  and  huts  to  the  pavilion  of  the 
celebrated  General-in-chief  of  the  Crusade. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  you  must  tarry  for  a  space,  under  the  guardianship  of  my 
companions,"  (for  two  or  three  of  the  pages  had  accompanied  them,  out  of  curiosity  to 
sec  the  issue,)  "  and  I  will  take  the  commands  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  upon  the 
subject." 

To  this  nothing  could  be  objected,  and  Bertha  had  nothing  better  to  do,  than  to 

*  Penons  among  the  Crosaden  found  guilty  of  certain  offences,  did  penance  in  a  drcM  of  tar  and  feathen,  ttioii^  it  It 
cupposud  a  punishment  of  modem  invention. 
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admire  the  outside  of  the  tent,  which,  ia  one  of  Alexius*s  fits  of  generosity  and 
munificence^  had  been  presented  by  the  Greek  Emperor  to  the  Cliief  of  the  Franks.  It 
wza  raised  upon  tall  spear-shaped  poles,  which  had  the  semblance  of  gold ;  its  curtains 
were  of  a  thick  stuff,  manufactured  of  silk,  cotton,  and  gold  thread.  The  warders  who 
stood  round,  were  (at  least  during  the  time  that  the  council  was  held)  old  grave  men, 
the  personal  squires  of  the  body,  most  of  them,  of  the  sovereigns  who  had  taken  the 
CrosSy  and  who  could,  therefore,  be  trusted  as  a  guard  over  the  assembly,  without 
danger  of  their  blabbing  what  they  might  overhear.  Their  appearance  was  serious  and 
considerate,  and  they  looked  like  men  who  had  taken  upon  them  the  Cross,  not  as  an 
idle  adventure  of  arms,  but  as  a  purpose  of  the  most  solemn  and  serious  nature.  One  of 
these  stopt  the  Italian,  and  demanded  what  business  authorised  him  to  press  forward  into 
the  council  of  the  crusaders,  who  were  already  taking  their  seats.  The  page  answered 
by  giving  his  name,  "  Ernest  of  Otranto,  page  of  Prince  Tancred ;"  and  stated  that  he 
announced  a  young  woman,  who  bore  a  token  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  adding  that  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  message  for  his  own  ear. 

Bertha,  meantime,  laid  aside  her  mantle,  or  upper  garment,  and  disposed  the  rest  of 
her  dress  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  costume.  She  had  hardly  completed  this  task, 
before  the  page  of  Prince  Tancred  returned,  to  conduct  her  into  the  presence  of  the 
eouieil  of  the  Crusade.  She  followed  his  signal ;  while  the  other  young  men  who  had 
lecompanied  her,  wondering  at  the  apparent  ease  with  which  she  gained  admittance, 
drew  back  to  a  respectful  distance  from  the  tent,  and  there  canvassed  the  singularity  of 
their  morning's  adventure. 

Tn  the  meanwhile,  the  ambassadress  herself  entered  the  council  chamber,  exhibiting 
an  agreeable  mixture  of  shamefacedncss  and  reserve,  together  with  a  bold  determination 
to  do  her  duty  at  all  events.  There  were  about  fifteen  of  the  principal  crusaders 
assembled  in  council,  with  their  chieftain  Godfrey.  He  himself  was  a  tall  strong  man, 
arriyed  at  that  period  of  life  in  which  men  are  supposed  to  have  lost  none  of  their 
resolution,  while  they  have  acquired  a  wisdom  and  circumspection  unknown  to  their 
earlier  years.  The  countenance  of  Godfrey  bespoke  both  prudence  and  boldness,  and  resem- 
bled his  hair,  where  a  few  threads  of  silver  were  already  mingled  with  his  raven  locks. 
Tancred,  the  noblest  knight  of  the  Christian  chivalry,  sat  at  no  great  distance  from 
bim,  with  Hugh,  Earl  of  Vermandois,  generally  called  the  Great  Count,  the  selfish  and 
■wly  Bohemond,  the  powerful  Raymond  of  Provence,  and  others  of  the  principal 
crusaders,  all  more  or  less  completely  sheathed  in  armour. 

Bertha  did  not  allow  her  courage  to  be  broken  down,  but  advancing  with  a  timid 

grace  towards  Godfrey,  she  placed  in  his  hands  the  signet  which  had  been  restored  to 

^er  by  the  young  page,  and  after  a  deep  obeisance,  spoke  these  words :  "  Godfrey,  Count 

of  Bouillon,  Duke  of  Lorraine  the  Lower,   Chief  of  the   Holy  Enterprise  called  the 

Cnwade,  and  you,  his  gallant  comrades,  peers,  and  companions,  by  whatever  titles  you 

nuybe  honoured,  I,  an  humble  maiden  of  England,  daughter  of  Engclred,  originally  a 

^klin  of  Hampshire,  and  since  Chieftain  of  the  Foresters,  or  free  Anglo-Saxons, 

^er  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Edric,  do  claim  what  credence  is  due  to  the 

Wer  of  the  true  pledge  which  I  put  into  your  hand,  on  the  part  of  one  not  the  least 

conaiderable  of  your  own  body,  Count  Robert  of  Paris" 

"  Our  most  honourable  confederate,"  said  Godfrey,  looking  at  the  ring.  "  Most  of 
you,  my  lords,  must,  I  think,  know  this  signet — a  field  sown  with  the  fragments  of  many 
S^^ntered  lances."  Tlie  signet  was  handed  from  one  of  the  Assembly  to  another,  and 
gwierally  recognised. 

When  Godfrey  had  signified  so  much,  the  maiden  resumed  her  message.  "  To  all 
true  crusaders,  therefore,  comrades  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  especially  to  the  Duke 
himself, — to  all,  I  say,  excepting  Bohemond  of  Tarentum,  whom  he  counts  unworthy  of 
liis  notice" 
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"  Hah  I  mc  unworthy  of  hia  notice,"  said  Bohcmond.     "  What  mean  yoii  by  that, 
damsel? — But  the  Count  of  Paris  shall  answer  it  to  me." 

"  Under  your  favour,  Sir  Bohemond,"  said  Godfrey,  *'  no.  Our  articles  renounce  the 
sending  of  challenges  among  ourselves,  and  the  matter,  if  not  dropt  betwixt  the  parties, 
must  be  referred  to  the  voice  of  this  honourable  council." 

"  I  think  I  guess  the  business  now,  my  lord,"  said  Bohemond.  "  Tlie  Count  of  Paris 
is  disposed  to  turn  and  tear  me,  because  I  offered  him  good  counsel  on  the  evening 
before  we  left  ConstantinopK',  when  he  neglected  to  accept  or  be  guided  by  it" 

"  It  will  bc^.  the  more  easily  explained  when  we  have  heard  his  message,"  said  Godfrey. 
— "  Speak  forth  Txird  Robert  of  Paris's  charge,  damsel,  that  we  may  take  some  order 
with  that  which  now  seems  a  perplexed  business." 

Bertha  resumed  her  message;  and,  having  briefly  narrated  the  recent  events,  thus 
concluded : — **  The  battle  is  to  bt*  done  to-morrow,  about  two  hours  after  daybreak,  and 
the  Count  entreats  of  the  noble  Duke  of  Lorraine  that  he  will  permit  some  fifty  of  the 
lances  of  France  to  attend  the  deed  of  arms,  and  secure  that  fair  and  honourable  conduct 
which  he  has  otherwise*  some  doubts  of  receiving  at  the  hands  of  his  adversary.  Or  if 
any  young  and  gallant  knight  should,  of  his  own  free  will,  wish  to  view  the  said 
combat,  the  Count  will  feel  his  presence  as  an  honour ;  always  he  desires  that  the  name 
of  such  knight  be  numbered  carefully  with  the  armed  crusaders  who  shall  attend  in  tlie 
lists,  and  that  the  whole  shall  be  limited,  by  Duke  Godfrey's  own  inspection,  to  fifty 
lances  only,  which  are  enough  to  obtain  the  protection  required,  while  more  would  be 
considered  as  a  preparation  for  aggression  upon  the  Grecians,  and  occasion  the  revival  oi 
disputes  which  are  now  happily  at  reat." 

Bertha  had  no  sooner  finished  delivering  her  manifesto,  and  made  with  great  graGe 
her  obeisance  to  the  council,  than  a  sort  of  whisper  took  place  in  the  assembly,  whLcsh 
soon  assumed  a  more  lively  tone. 

Their  solemn  vow  not  to  turn  their  back  upon  Palestine,  now  that  they  had  set  tk^sir 
hands  to  the  plough,  was  strongly  urged  by  some  of  the  elder  knights  of  the  oouncsilt 
and  two  or  three  high  prelates,  who  had  by  this  time  entered  to  take  share  in  "the 
deliberations.  The  young  knights,  on  the  other  hand,  were  fired  with  indignation  on 
hearing  the  manner  in  which  their  comrade  had  been  trepanned ;  and  few  of  them  could 
think  of  missing  a  combat  in  the  lists  in  a  country  in  which  such  sights  were  so  rakx*e9 
and  where  one  was  to  be  fought  so  near  them. 

Godfrey  rested  his  brow  on  his  hand,  and  seemed  in  great  perplexity.     To  break  witlB 
the  Greeks,  after  having  suffered  so  many  injuries  in  order  to  maintain  the  advanti^^ 
of  keeping  the  peace  with  them,  seemed  very  impolitic,  and  a  sacrifice  of  all  he  bat 
obtained  by  a  long  course  of  painful  forb(?arance  towards  Alexius  Comnenus.     On 
other  hand,  he  was  bound  as  a  man  of  honour  to  resent  the  injury  offered  to  Counl 
Robert  of  Paris,  whose  reckless  spirit  of  chivalry  made  him  the  darling  of  the  army^ 
It  was  the  cause^  too,  of  a  beautiful  lady,  and  a  brave  one :  every  knight  in  the  host 
would  think  himself  bound,  by  his  vow,  to  hasten  to  her  defence.  When  Godfrey  spoke, 
it  was  to  compliiin  of  the  difficulty  of  the  determination,  and  the  short  time  there  was 
to  consider  the  case. 

"  With  submission  to  my  Lord  Duke  of  Lorraine,"  said  Tancred,  "  I  was  a  knight 
ere  I  was  a  crusader,  and  took  on  me  the  vows  of  chivalry,  ere  I  placed  tliis  blessed  sign 
upon  my  shoulder ;  the  vow  first  made  must  be  first  discharged.  I  will  therefore  do 
penance  for  neglecting,  for  a  space,  the  obligations  of  the  second  vow,  while  I  observe 
that  which  recalls  me  to  the  first  duty  of  knighthood, — the  relief  of  a  distressed  lady  in 
the  hands  of  men  whose  conduct  towards  her,  and  towards  this  host,  in  every  respect 
entitles  me  to  call  them  treacherous  faitours." 

"  If  my  kinsman  Tancred,"  said  Bohemond,  "  will  check  his  impetuosity,  and  you,  my 
lords,  will  listen,  as  you  have  sometimes  deigned  to  do,  to  my  advice,  I  think  I  can 
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direct  70U  how  to  keep  clear  of  any  breach  of  your  oath,  and  yet  fully  to  relieve  our 
distressed  fellow-pilgrims. — ^I  see  some  suspicious  looks  are  cast  towards  me,  which  are 
caused  perhaps  by  the  churlish  manner  in  which  this  violent,  and,  in  this  case,  almost 
insane  young  warrior,  has  protested  against  receiving  my  assistance.  My  great  offence 
is  the  having  given  him  warning,  by  precept  and  example,  of  the  treachery  which  was 
about  to  be  practised  against  him,  and  instructed  him  to  use  forbearance  and  temperance. 
My  warning  he  altogether  contemned — my  example  he  neglected  to  follow,  and  fell  into 
the  snare  which  was  spread,  as  it  were,  before  his  very  eyes.  Yet  the  Count  of  Paris, 
in  rashly  contemning  me,  has  acted  only  from  a  temper  which  misfortune  and  disappoint- 
ment have  rendered  irrational  and  frantic.  I  am  so  far  from  bearing  him  ill-will,  that, 
with  your  lordship's  permission,  and  that  df  the  present  council,  I  will  haste  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous  with  fifty  lances,  making  up  the  retinue  which  attends  upon  each  to  at 
least  ten  men,  which  will  make  the  stipulated  auxiliary  force  equal  to  five  hundred ;  and 
with  these  I  can  have  little  doubt  of  rescuing  the  Count  and  his  lady." 

**  Nobly  proposed,"  said  the  Duke  of  Bouillon ;  "  and  with  a  charitable  forgiveness 
of  injuries  which  becomes  our  Christian  expedition.  But  thou  hast  forgot  the  main 
difficulty,  brother  Bohemond,  that  we  are  sworn  never  to  turn  back  upon  the  sacred 
journey." 

**  If  we  can  elude  that  oath  upon  the  present  occasion,"  said  Bohemond,  **  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  do  so.  Are  we  such  bad  horsemen,  or  are  our  steeds  so  awkward,  that  we 
cannot  rein  them  back  from  this  to  the  landing-place  at  Scutari  ?  We  can  get  them  on 
shipboard  in  the  same  retrograde  manner,  and  when  we  arrive  in  Europe,  where  our 
"VOW  binds  us  no  longer,  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Paris  are  rescued,  and  our  vow 
entire  in  the  Chancery  of  Heaven." 
A  general  shout  arose — *'  Long  life  to  the  gallant  Bohemond ! — Shame  to  us  if  we  do 
fly  to  the  assistance  of  so  valiant  a  knight,  and  a  lady  so  lovely,  since  we  can  do  so 
ithout  breach  of  our  vow." 

"  ITie  question,"  said  Godfrey,  "  appears  to  me  to  be  eluded  rather  than  solved ;  yet 
iich  evasions  have  been  admitted  by  the  most  learned  and  scrupulous  clerks ;  nor  do  I 
«sitate  to  admit  of  Boliemond*s  expedient,  any  more  than  if  tlie  enemy  had  attacked 
■ir  rear,  which  might  have  occasioned  our  countcrmarcliing  to  be  a  case  of  absolute 
-ccessity."  % 

Some  there  were  in  the  assembly,  particularly  the  churchmen,  inclined  to  think  that 
e  oath  by  which  the  crusaders  had  solemnly  bound  themselves,  ought  to  be  as  literally 
olDeyed.  But  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  had  a  place  in  the  council,  and  possessed  great 
"^weight,  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  "  That  since  the  precise  observance  of  their  vow 
ould  tend  to  diminish  the  forces  of  the  crusade,  it  was  in  fact  unlawful,  and  should  not 
kept  according  to  the  literal  meaning,  if,  by  a  fair  construction,  it  could  be  eluded." 
He  offered  himself  to  back  the  animal  which  he  bestrode — tliat  is,  his  ass  ;  and  though 
«e  was  diverted  from  showing  this  example  by  the  remonstrances  of  Godfrey  of 
"oaillon,  who  was  afraid  of  his  becoming  a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen,  yet  he 
80  prevailed  by  his  arguments,  that  the  knights,  far  from  scrupling  to  countermarch, 
^rly  contended  which  should  have  the  honour  of  making  one  of  the  party  which 
"kould  retrograde  to  Constantinople,  see  the  combat,  and  bring  back  to  the  host  in  safety 
^  valorous  Count  of  Paris,  of  whose  victory  no  one  doubted,  and  his  Amazonian 
Countess. 

This  emulation  was  also  put  an  end  to  by  the  authority  of  Godfrey,  who  himself 
elected  the  fifty  knights  who  were  to  compose  the  party.  They  were  chosen  from 
different  nations,  and  the  command  of  the  whole  was  given  to  young  Tancrcd  of  Otranto. 
^Notwithstanding  the  claim  of  Bohemond,  Godfrey  detained  the  latter,  under  the  pretext 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people  was  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the 
coancil  to  form  the  plan  of  the  campaign  in  Syria ;  but  in  reality  he  dreaded  the 
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selfishness  of  a  man  of  great  ingenuity  as  well  as  military  skill,  who^  finding  himself  in 
a  separate  command,  might  be  tempted,  should  opportunities  arise,  to  enlarge  his  own 
power  and  dominion,  at  the  expense  of  the  pious  purposes  of  the  crusade  in  generaL 
The  younger  men  of  the  expedition  were  chiefly  anxious  to  procure  such  horses  as  had 
been  thorougldy  trained,  and  could  go  through  with  ease  and  temper  the  manoeuvre  of 
equitation,  by  which  it  was  designed  to  render  legitimate  the  movement  which  they  had 
recourse  to.     The  selection  was  at  length  made,  and  the  detachment  ordered  to  draw  up 
in  the  rear,  or  upon  the  eastward  line  of  the  Christian  encampment.     In  the  meanwhile, 
Godfrey  charged  Bertha  with  a  message  for  the  Count  of  Paris,  in  which,  slightly 
censuring  him  for  not  observing  more  caution  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  he 
informed  him  that  he  had  sent  a  detachment  of  fifty  lances,  with  the  corresponding 
squires,  pages,  men-at-arms,  and  cross-bows,  five  hundred  in  number,  commanded  by 
the  valiant  Tancred,  to  his  assistance.     The  Duke  also  informed  him,  that  he  had  added 
a  suit  of  armour  of  the  best  temper  Milan  could  afford,  together  with  a  trusty  war- 
horse,  which  he  entreated  him  to  use  upon  the  field  of  battle ;  for  Bertha  Imd  not 
omitted  to  intimate  Count  Robert's  want  of  the  means  of  knightly  equipment.      Tbe 
horse  was  brought  before  the  pavilion  accordingly,  completely  barbed  or  armed  in  steel, 
and  laden  with  armour  for  the  knight's  body.     Godfrey  himself  put  the  bridle  into 
Bertha's  hand. 

''  Thou  need'st  not  fear  to  trust  thyself  with  this  steed,  he  is  as  gentle  and  docile  as 
he  is  fleet  and  brave.  Place  thyself  on  his  back,  and  take  heed  thou  stir  not  from  tbe 
side  of  the  noble  Prince  Tancred  of  Otranto,  who  will  be  the  faithful  defender  of  i 
maiden  that  has  this  day  shown  dexterity,  courage,  and  fidelity." 

Bertha  bowed  low,  as  her  cheeks  glowed  at  praise  from  one  whose  talents  and  worth 
were  in  such  general  esteem,  as  to  have  raised  him  to  the  distinguished  situation  of 
leader  of  a  host  which  numbered  in  it  the  bravest  and  most  distinguished  captains  of 
Christendom. 

"  Wio  are  yon  two  persons?"  continued  Godfrey,  speaking  of  the  companions  of 
Bertha,  whom  he  saw  in  the  distance  before  the  tent. 

"  The  one,"  answered  the  damsel,  "  is  the  master  of  the  ferry-boat  which  brought  m6 
over ;  and  the  other  an  old  Varangian  who  came  hither  as  my  protector." 

"  As  they  may  come  to  employ  their  eyes  here,  and.  their  tongues  on  the  opporit* 
side,"  returned  the  general  of  the  crusaders,   "  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  let  therJ^ 
accompany  you.     They  shall  remain  here  for  some  short  time.     The  citizens  of  Scutif^ 
will  not  comprehend  for  some  space  what  our  intention  is,  and  I  could  wish  Prino^^ 
Tancred  and  his  attendants  to  be  the  first  to  announce  their  own  arrival." 

Bertha  accordingly  intimated  tlic  pleasure  of  the  French  general  to  the  partieai^ 
without  naming  his  motives ;  when  the  ferryman  began  to  exclaim  on  the  hardship  o^ 
intercepting  him  in  his  trade,  and  Osmund  to  complain  of  being  detained  from  hii# 
duties.  But  Bertha,  by  the  orders  of  Godfrey,  left  them,  with  the  assurance  that  they 
would  be  soon  at  liberty.  Finding  themselves  thus  abandoned,  each  applied  himself  Xf> 
his  favourite  amusement.  The  ferryman  occupied  himself  in  staring  about  at  all  that 
was  new ;  and  Osmund,  having  in  the  meantime  accepted  an  offer  of  breakfast  from 
some  of  the  domestics,  was  presently  engaged  with  a  flask  of  such  red  wine  as  would 
have  reconciled  him  to  a  worse  lot  than  that  whicli  he  at  present  experienced. 

The  detachment  of  Tancred,  fifty  spears  and  their  armed  retinue,  which  amounted 
fully  to  five  hundred  men,  after  having  taken  a  short  and  hasty  refreshment,  were  in 
arms  and  mounted  before  the  sultry  hour  of  noon.  After  some  manoeuvres,  of  which 
the  Greeks  of  Scutari,  whose  curiosity  was  awakened  by  the  preparations  of  the  detach- 
ment, were  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  purpose,  they  formed  into  a  single  column, 
having  four  men  in  front.  When  the  horses  were  in  this  position,  the  whole  riders  at 
once  began  to  rein  back.     The  action  was  one  to  which  both  the  cavaliers  and  their 
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were  well  accustomed,  nor  did  it  at  first  afford  much  surprise  to  the  spectators ; 
>en  the  same  retrograde  evolution  was  continued,  and  the  body  of  crusaders  seemed 

0  enter  the  town  of  Scutari  in  so  extraordinary  a  fashion,  some  idea  of  the  truth 
to  occupy  the  citizens.     The  cry  at  length  was  general,  when  Tancred  and  a  few 

whose  horses  were  unusually  well  trained,  arrived  at  the  port,  and  possessed 
Ivea  of  a  galley,  into  which  they  led  their  horses,  and,  disregarding  all  opposition 
lie  Imperial  officers  of  the  haven,  pushed  the  vessel  off  from  the  shore. 
!r  cavaliers  did  not  accomplish  their  purpose  so  easily ;  the  riders,  or  the  horses, 
»8  accustomed  to  continue  in  the  constrained  pace  for  such  a  considerable  length 
Q,  BO  that  many  of  the  knights,  having  retrograded  for  one  or  two  hundred  yards, 
t  their  vow  was  sufiiciently  observed  by  having  so  far  deferred  to  it,  and  riding 
ordinary  manner  into  the  town,  seized  without  farther  ceremony  on  some  vessels, 

notwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
Asiatic  side  of  the  strait.  Some  less  able  horsemen  met  with  various  accidents ; 
ugh  it  was  a  proverb  of  the  time,  that  nothing  was  so  bold  as  a  blind  horse,  yet 
lis  mode  of  equitation,  where  neither  horse  nor  rider  saw  the  way  he  was  going, 
teeds  were  overthrown,  others  backed  upon  dangerous  obstacles ;  and  the  bones  of 
raUers  themselves  suffered  much  more  than  would  have  been  the  case  in  an  ordinary 

Be  horsemen,  also,  who  met  with  falls,  incurred  the  danger  of  being  slain  by  the 
I,  had  not  Godfrey,  surmounting  his  religious  scruples,  despatched  a  squadron  to 
ite  them — a  task  which  they  performed  with  great  ease.  The  greater  part  of 
id's  followers  succeeded  in  embarking,  as  was  intended,  nor  was  there  more  than 
t  or  two  finally  amissing.  To  accomplish  their  voyage,  however,  even  the  Prince 
anto  himself,  and  most  of  his  followers,  were  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
;htly  labours  of  the  oar.  This  they  found  extremely  difiicult,  as  well  from  the 
oth  of  the  tide  and  the  wind,  as  from  the  want  of  practice  at  the  exercise.     God- 

1  person  viewed  their  progress  anxiously,  from  a  neiglibouring  height,  and 
red  with  regret  the  difficulty  which  they  found  in  making  their  way,  which  was 
ore  increased  by  the  necessity  for  their  keeping  in  a  body,  and  waiting  for  the 
t  and  worst  manned  vessels,  which  considerably  detained  those  that  were  more 
tious.  They  made  some  progress,  however ;  nor  had  the  commander-in-chief  the 
oubt,  that  before  sunset  they  would  safely  reach  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait. 
retired  at  length  from  his  post  of  observation,  having  placed  a  careful  sentinel  in 
ad,  with  directions  to  bring  him  word  the  instant  that  the  detachment  reached 
posite  shore.     This  the  soldier  could  easily  discern  by  the  eye,  if  it  was  daylight 

time ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  night  before  they  could  arrive,  the  Prince  of 
to  had  orders  to  show  certain  lights,  which,  in  case  of  their  meeting  resistance 
he  Greeks,  should  be  arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  indicate  danger. 
Ifrey  then  explained  to  the  Greek  authorities  of  Scutari,  whom  he  summoned  before 
he  necessity  there  was  that  he  sliould  keep  in  readiness  such  vessels  as  could  be 
red,  with  which,  in  case  of  need,  he  was  determined  to  transport  a  strong  division 
his  army  to  support  those  who  had  gone  before.  He  then  rode  back  to  his  camp, 
mfused  murmurs  of  which,  rendered  more  noisy  by  the  various  discussions  con- 
ig  the  events  of  the  day,  rolled  off  from  the  numerous  host  of  the  crusaders,  and 
led  with  the  hoarse  sound  of  the  many-billowed  Hellespont. 
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3  HEN  the  sky  ia  darkened  Buddenly,  and  the  atmosphere  grows  thick  IV 
1  atifling,  tlic  loner  ninka  of  creation  entertain  tlie  ominous  sense  of  a  cunioS 
tcmpyst.  Tho  bii-ils  fly  to  the  thickets,  the  wild  creatures  retreat  to  tb* 
closest  covers  whicli  tlieir  instinct  gives  them  the  habit  of  frequenting,  u* 
domestic  aiiimab  show  their  appreliension  of  the  approaching  thunder-stom  W 
singular  actions  and  movements  inferring  fear  and  disturbance. 

It  seems  that  human  nature,  when  ils  original  habits  arc  cultivated  and  attended  tf>> 
poBsessea,  on  similar  occasions)  something  of  that  prescient  foreboding,  which  aononnoB' 
the  approaching  tempest  to  the  inferior  ranks  of  creation.  The  cultivation  of  on'' 
intellectual  powere  goes  perhaps  too  far,  when  it  teaches  us  entirely  to  suppress  an* 
disregard  those  natural  feelings,  whicli  were  originally  designed  as  sentineb  by  whid* 
nature  warned  us  of  impending  danger. 

Something  of  the  kind,  however,  still  remains,  and  that  species  of  feeling  wliid^ 
announces  to  us  sorrowful  or  alarming  tidings,  may  be  said,  like  the  prophecies  of  tii0 
weird  sisters,  to  come  over  us  like  n  sudden  cloud. 

During  tlie  fatal  day  which  was  to  precede  the  combat  of  the  Ctesar  with  the  Cona* 
of  Paris,  there  were  current  through  the  city  of  Constantinople  the  most  contradictor^* 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  terrific  reports.  Privy  conspiracy,  it  was  alleged,  was  o<* 
the  very  eve  of  breaking  out ;  open  war,  it  was  reported  by  others,  was  about  to  shak,^ 
her  banners  over  the  devoted  city ;  tlic  precise  cause  was  not  agreed  upon,  any  mor^ 
than  the  nature  of  the  enemy.  Some  said  that  the  barbarians  from  the  borders  of  Thraciw 
the  Hungarians,  as  they  were  termed,  and  the  Comani,  were  on  their  march  from  th^ 
frontiers  to  surprise  the  city;  another  report  stated  that  the  Turks,  who,  during  ihi^ 
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)eriod9  were  established  in  Asia,  had  resolved  to  prevent  the  threatened  attack  of  the 
Tusaders  upon  Palestine,  by  surprising  not  only  the  Western  Pilgrims,  but  the  Christians 
if  the  East,  by  one  of  their  innumerable  invasions,  executed  with  their  characteristic 
«pidity. 

Another  report,  approaching  more  near  to  the  truth,  declared  that  the  crusaders 
bemselves,  having  discovered  their  various  causes  of  complaint  against  Alexius 
Tomnenus,  had  resolved  to  march  back  their  united  forces  to  the  capital,  with  a  view  of 
letfaroning  or  chastising  him;  and  the  citizens  were  dreadfully  alarmed  for  the 
ODsequences  of  the  resentment  of  men  so  fierce  in  their  habits  and  so  strange  in  their 
lanners.  In  short,  although  they  did  not  all  agree  on  the  precise  cause  of  danger,  it 
ras  yet  generally  allowed  that  something  of  a  dreadful  kind  was  impending,  which 
ppeared  to  be  in  a  certain  degree  confirmed  by  the  motions  that  were  taking  place  among 
he  troops.  The  Varangians,  as  well  as  the  Immortals,  were  gradually  assembled,  and 
laced  in  occupation  of  the  strongest  parts  of  the  city,  until  at  length  the  fleet  of  galleys, 
ow-boats,  and  transports,  occupied  by  Tancred  and  his  party,  were  observed  to  put 
bemselves  in  motion  from  Scutari,  and  attempt  to  gain  such  a  height  in  the  narrow  sea, 
8  upon  the  turn  of  the  tide  should  transport  them  to  the  port  of  the  capital, 

Alexius  Comnenus  was  himself  struck  at  this  unexpected  movement  on  the  part  of 
he  crusaders.    Tet,  after  some  conversation  with  Hereward,  on  whom  he  had  determined 

0  repose  his  confidence,  and  had  now  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  he  became  reassured,  the 
nore  especially  by  the  limited  size  of  the  detachment  which  seemed  to  meditate  so  bold 

1  measure  as  an  attack  upon  his  capital.  To  those  around  him  he  said  with  carelessness, 
haX  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  trumpet  could  blow  to  the  charge,  within  hearing 
yf  the  crusaders'  camp,  without  some  out  of  so  many  knights  coming  forth  to  see  the 
cause  and  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 

The  conspirators  also  had  their  secret  fears  when  the  little  armament  of  Tancred  had 

been  seen  on  the  straits.     Agelastes  mounted  a  mule,  and  went  to  the  shore  of  the  sea, 

at  the  place  now  called  Galata.     He  met  Bertha's  old  ferryman,  whom  Godfrey  had  set 

at  liberty,  partly  in  contempt,  and  partly  that  the  report  he  wan  likely  to  make,  might 

WTve  to  amuse  the  conspirators  in  the  city.    Closely  examined  by  Agelastes,  he  confessed 

that  the  present  detachment,  so  far  as  he  understood,  was  despatched  at  the  instance  of 

Bohemond,  and  was  under  the  command  of  his  kinsman  Tancred,  whose  well-known 

leaner  was  floating  from  the  headmost  vessel.    This  gave  courage  to  Agelastes,  who,  in 

^  course  of  his  intrigues,  had  opened  a  private  communication  with  the  wily  and  ever 

Bittcenary  Prince  of  Antioch.     The  object  of  the  philosopher  had  been  to  obtain  from 

fehemond  a  body  of  his  followers  to  co-operate  in  the  intended  conspiracy,  and  fortify 

^fe  party  of  insurgents.     It  is  true,  that  Bohemond  had  returned  no  answer,  but  the 

•ttount  now  given  by  the  ferryman,  and  the  sight  of  Tancred  tlie  kinsman  of  Bohemond's 

^••nner  displayed  on  the  straits,  satisfied  the  pliilosopher  that  his  oifers,  his  presents,  and 

»U8  promises,  had  gained  to  his  side  tlie  avaricious  Italian,  and  that  this  band  had  been 

selected  by  Bohemond,  and  were  coming  to  act  in  his  favour. 

As  Agelastes  turned  to  go  off,  he  almost  jostled  a  person,  ns  much  muffled  up,  and 
apparently  as  unwilling  to  be  known,  as  the  philosoplier  himself.  Alexius  Comnenus, 
however — for  it  was  the  Emperor  himself — knew  Agelastes,  though  rather  from  his 
*t*ture  and  gestures,  than  his  countenance  ;  and  could  not  forbear  w^hispering  in  his  car, 
*s  he  passed,  the  well-known  lines,  to  which  the  pretended  sage's  various  acquisitions 
E*ve  some  degree  of  point : — 

•*  Gramraaticus,  rhetor,  geometres,  pietor,  aliptcs, 
Augur,  Rcha'nob.itcs,  mcdicus,  magus;  omnia  novit. 
Gra^culus  csuricns  in  ca>lum,  jussiris,  ibit."* 


*  The  linn  of  Juvcnul  imitated  by  Johnson  in  his  London — 

*'  All  scionccs  a  fa^sting  Monsieur  knows, 
And  bid  him  go  to  hell — tu  hell  he  goes. " 
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Agelflstes  firat  started  at  the  unexpected  sound  of  the  Emperor's  voice,  yet  immediatelj 
recovered  presence  of  mind,  the  want  of  which  had  made  him  suspect  himself  betrayed ; 
and  without  taking  notice  of  the  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  he  spoke,  he  answered  bj 
a  quotation  which  should  return  the  alarm  he  had  received.  The  speech  that  suggested 
itself  was  said  to  be  that  which  the  Phantom  of  Cleonico  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the 
tyrant  who  murdered  her : — 

"  Tn  cole  Jaititiam ;  teqne  ttqae  alios  manet  ultor.*** 

The  sentence,  and  the  recollections  which  accompanied  it,  thrilled  through  the  heart  of 
the  Emperor,  who  walked  on,  however,  without  any  notice  or  reply. 

'^  The  vile  conspirator,"  he  said,  '^  had  his  associates  around  him,  otherwise  he  had 
not  hazarded  that  threat.     Or  it  may  have  been  worse — Agelastes  himself,  on  the  very 
brink  of  this  world,  may  have  obtained  that  singular  glance  into  futurity  proper  to  that 
situation,  and  perhaps  speaks  less  from  his  own  reflection  than  from  a  strange  spirit  of 
prescience,  which  dictates  his  words.      Have  I  then  in  earnest  sinned  so  far  in  my 
imperial  duty,  as  to  make  it  just  to  apply  to  me  the  warning  used  by  the  injured  Cleonice 
to  her  ravisher  and  murderer  ?     Mcthinks  I  have  not.     Methinks  that  at  less  expense 
than  that  of  a  just  severity,  I  could  ill  have  kept  my  seat  in  the  liigh  place  where  Heaven 
has  been  pleased  to  seat  me,  and  where,  as  a  ruler,  I  am  bound  to  maintain  my  station. 
Methinks  the  sum  of  those  who  have  experienced  my  clemency  may  be  well  numbered 
with  that  of  such  as  have  sustained  the  deserved  punishments  of  their  guilt — ^But  Ins 
that  vengeance,  however  deserved  in  itself,  been  always  taken  in  a  legal  or  justifiable 
manner  ?     My  conscience,  I  doubt,  will  hardly  answer  so  home  a  question  ;  and  where 
is  the  man,  had  he  the  virtues  of  Antoninus  himself,  that  can  hold  so  high  and  responsible 
a  place,  yet  sustain  such  an  interrogation  as  is  implied  in  that  sort  of  warning  which 
I  have  received  from  this  traitor  ?     Tu  cole  justifiam — we  all  need  to  use  justice  to 
others — Tefjue  atque  alios  manet  ultor — we  are  all  amenable  to  an  avenging  being— I 
will  see  the  Patriarch — instantly  will  I  see  him ;  and  by  confessing  my  transgressions  to 
the  Church,  I  will,  by  her  plenary  indulgence,  acquire  the  right  of  spending  the  last  day 
of  my  reign  in  a  consciousness  of  innocence,  or  at  least  of  pardon — a  state  of  mind  rarel/ 
the  lot  of  those  whose  lines  have  fallen  in  lofty  places." 

So  saying,  he  passed  to  the  palace  of  Zosimus  the  Patriarch,  to  whom  he  could  unboflom 
himself  with  more  safety,  because  he  had  long  considered  Agelastes  as  a  private  enooay 
to  the  Church,  and  a  man  attached  to  the  ancient  doctrines  of  heathenism.     In  the 
councils  of  the  state  they  were  also  opposed  to  each  other,  nor  did  the  Emperor  doabti 
that  in  communicating  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy  to  the  Patriarch,  he  was  sure  toattvl^ 
a  loyal  and  firm  supporter  in  the  defence  which  he  proposed  to  himself.     He  therefore 
gave  a  signal  by  a  low  whistle,  and  a  confidential  officer,  well  mounted,  approached  hifflt 
who  attended  him  in  his  ride,  though  unostentatiously,  and  at  some  distance. 

In  tliis  manner,  therefore,  Alexius  Comnenus  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  Patriarcbf 
with  as  much  speed  as  was  consistent  with  his  purpose  of  avoiding  to  attract  an/ 
particular  notice  as  he  passed  through  the  street.  During  the  whole  ride,  the  ^vamin^ 
of  Agelastes  re])eatedly  occurred  to  him,  and  his  conscience  reminded  him  of  too  man/ 
actions  of  his  reign  which  could  only  be  justified  by  necessity,  emphatically  said  to  be  the 
tyrant's  plea,  and  which  were  of  themselves  deserving  the  dire  vengeance  so  long  delayed. 

"When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  splendid  towers  which  adorned  the  front  of  the  patriarchal 
palace,  he  turned  aside  from  the  lofty  gates,  repaired  to  a  narrow  court,  and  again  giving 
his  mule  to  his  attendant,  he  stopt  before  a  postern,  whose  low  arch  and  humble 
architrave  seemed  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  leading  to  any  place  of  importance' 
On  knocking,  however,  a  priest  of  an  inferior  order  opened  the  door,  who,  with  a  deep 
reverence,  received  the  Emperor  so  soon  as  he  had  made  himself  known,  and  conducted 

Do  thou  cultivate  justice:  for  thee  and  for  others  there  remains  an  avenger."— Ot  id.  Met. 


•  t< 
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m  into  the  interior  of  the  palace.  Demanding  a  secret  interview  with  the  Patriarch, 
lexins  was  then  ushered  into  his  private  library,  where  he  was  received  by  the  aged 
iest  with  the  deepest  respect,  which  the  nature  of  his  communication  soon  changed  into 
irror  and  astonishment. 

Although  Alexius  was  supposed  by  many  of  his  own  court,  and  particularly  by  some 
embers  of  his  own  family,  to  be  little  better  than  a  hypocrite  in  his  religious  professions, 
;t  such  severe  observers  were  unjust  in  branding  him  with  a  name  so  odious.  He  was 
deed  aware  of  the  great  support  which  he  received  from  the  good  opinion  of  the  clergy, 
id  to  them  he  was  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church,  or 
individual  prelates  who  manifested  fidelity  to  the  crown ;  but  though,  on  the  one 
iid,  such  sacrifices  were  rarely  made  by  Alexius,  without  a  view  to  temporal  policy, 
t,  on  the  other,  he  regarded  them  as  recommended  by  his  devotional  feelings,  and  took 
edit  to  himself  for  various  grants  and  actions,  as  dictated  by  sincere  piety,  which,  in 
other  aspect,  were  the  fruits  of  temporal  policy.  His  mode  of  looking  on  these 
sasures  was  that  of  a  person  with  oblique  vision,  who  sees  an  object  in  a  different 
inner,  according  to  the  point  from  which  he  chances  to  contemplate  it. 
The  Emperor  placed  his  own  errors  of  government  before  the  Patriarch  in  his 
ofession,  giving  due  weight  to  every  breach  of  morality  as  it  occurred,  and  stripping 
im  them  the  lineaments  and  palliative  circumstances  which  had  in  his  own  imagination 
sened  their  guilt.  The  Patriarch  heard,  to  his  astonishment,  the  real  thread  of  many 
iovirt  intrigue,  which  had  borne  a  very  different  appearance,  till  the  Emperor's  narrative 
her  justified  his  conduct  upon  the  occasion,  or  left  it  totally  unjustifiable.  Upon  the 
lole,  the  balance  was  certainly  more  in  favour  of  Alexius  than  the  Patriarch  had 
ppoeed  likely  in  that  more  distant  view  he  had  taken  of  the  intrigues  of  the  court, 
len,  as  usual,  the  ministers  and  the  courtiers  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  the  applause 
[lich  they  had  given  in  council  to  the  most  blameable  actions  of  the  absolute  monarch, 
r  elsewhere  imputing  to  his  motives  greater  guilt  than  really  belonged  to  them.  Many 
en  who  had  fallen  sacrifices,  it  was  supposed  to  the  personal  spleen  or  jealousy  of  the 
jnperor,  appeared  to  have  been  in  fact  removed  from  life,  or  from  liberty,  because  their 
njoying  either  was  inconsistent  with  the  quiet  of  tlic  state  and  tlie  safety  of  the  monarch. 
Zosimus  also  learned,  what  he  perhaps  already  suspected,  that  amidst  the  profound 
Hence  of  despotism  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  Grecian  empire,  it  heaved  frequently 
fith  convulsive  throes,  which  ever  and  anon  made  obvious  the  existence  of  a  volcano 
nider  the  surface.  Thus,  while  smaller  delinquencies,  or  avowed  discontent  with  the 
hnperial  government,  seldom  occurred,  and  were  severely  puuishcHl  when  they  did,  the 
tepest  and  most  mortal  conspiracies  against  the  life  and  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
*ere  cherished  by  those  nearest  to  his  person ;  and  he  was  often  himself  aware  of  them, 
^gh  it  was  not  until  they  approached  an  explosion  that  he  dared  act  upon  his 
howledge,  and  punish  the  conspirators. 

The  whole  treason  of  the  Cicsar,  with  his  associates,  Agelastcs  and  Achilles  Tatiua, 
*I8  heard  by  the  Patriarch  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  and  he  was  particularly 
•Drprised  at  the  dexterity  with  which  the  Emperor,  knowing  the  existence  of  so 
iogerous  a  conspiracy  at  home,  had  been  able  to  parry  the  danger  from  the  crusaders 
^*ciuTing  at  the  same  moment. 

**In  that  respect,"  said  the  Emperor,  to  whom  indeed  the  churchman  hinted  his 
fluprise,  "  I  have  been  singularly  unfortunate.  Had  I  been  secure  of  the  forces  of  my 
own  empire,  I  might  have  taken  one  out  of  two  manly  and  open  courses  with  these 
ftwtic  warriors  of  the  west — I  might,  my  reverend  father,  have  devoted  the  sums  paid 
to  Bohemond  and  other  of  the  more  selfish  among  the  crusaders,  to  the  honest  and  open 
wpport  of  the  army  of  western  Christians,  and  safely  transported  them  to  Palestine, 
rithout  exposing  them  to  the  great  loss  wliich  they  are  likely  to  sustain  by  the  opposition 
fthe  Infidels ;  their  success  would  have  been  in  fact  my  own,  and  a  Latin  kingdom  in 
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Palestine,  defended  by  its  steel-clad  warriors,  would  have  been  a  safe  and  unexpugnable 
barrier  of  the  empire  against  the  Saracens.  Or,  if  it  was  thought  more  expedient  for 
the  protection  of  the  empire  and  tlie  holy  Church,  over  which  jou  are  ruler,  we  might 
at  once,  and  by  open  force,  have  defended  the  frontiers  of  our  states,  against  a  host 
commanded  by  so  many  different  and  discording  chiefs,  and  advancing  upon  as  with 
such  equivocal  intentions.  If  the  first  swarm  of  these  locusts,  under  him  whom  they 
called  Walter  the  Penniless,  was  thinned  by  the  Hungarians,  and  totally  destroyed  by 
the  Turks,  as  the  pyramids  of  bones  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country  still  keep  in  memoiy, 
surely  the  united  forces  of  the  Grecian  empire  would  have  had  little  difficult  in 
scattering  tliis  second  flight,  though  commanded  by  these  Godfreys,  Bohemonds,  and 
Tancreds." 

The  Patriarch  was  silent,  for  though  he  disliked,  or  rather  detested  the  crusaders^  as 
members  of  the  Latin  Church,  he  yet  thought  it  highly  doubtful  that  in  feats  of  battle 
they  could  have  been  met  and  overcome  by  the  Grecian  forces. 

•*  At  any  rate,"  said  Alexius,  rightly  interpreting  his  silence,  "  if  vanquished,  I  had 
fallen  under  my  shield  as  a  Greek  emperor  should,  nor  had  I  been  forced  into  these  mean 
measures  of  attacking  men  by  stealth,  and  with  forces  disguised  as  infidels;  while  the 
lives  of  the  faithful  soldiers  of  the  empire,  who  have  fallen  in  obscure  skirmishes,  had 
better,  both  for  them  and  me,  been  lost  bravely  in  their  ranks,  avowedly  fighting  for 
their  native  emperor  and  their  native  country.  Now,  and  as  the  matter  stands,  I  shall 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  wily  tyrant,  who  engaged  his  subjects  in  fatal  feuds  for 
the  safety  of  his  own  obscure  life.  Patriarch!  these  crimes  rest  not  with  me,  but  with 
the  rebels  whose  intrigues  compelled  me  into  such  courses — What,  reverend  father,  will 
be  my  fate  hereafter? — and  in  what  light  shall  I  descend  to  posterity,  the  author  of  *> 
many  disasters?" 

"  For  futurity,"  said  the  Patriarch,  "  your  grace  hath  referred  yourself  to  the  holy 
Church,  which  hath  power  to  bind  and  to  loose;  your  means  of  propitiating  her  areampto 
and  I  have  already  indicated  such  as  she  may  reasonably  expect,  in  consequence  of  yoU* 
repentance  and  forgiveness." 

"They  shall  be  granted,"  replied   the  Emperor,  "in  their  fullest  extent;  nor  wi>* 
I  injure  you  in  doubting  their  eflect  in  the  next  world.    In  this  present  state  of  existence 
however,  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  Church  may  do  much  for  me  during  this  impo-a 
tant  crisis.     If  we  understand  each  other,  good  Zosimus,  her  doctors  and  bishops  are  'i 
thunder  in  my  behalf,  nor  is  my  benefit  from  her  pardon  to  be  deferred  till  the  funer^^ 
monument  closes  upon  me?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Zosimus;  "  the  conditions  which  I  have  already  stipulated  beiiP*^ 
strictly  attended  to." 

"  And  my  memory  in  history,"  said  Alexius,  "  in  what  manner  is  that  to  be  preserved^ 

"For  that,"  answered  the  Patriarch,  "your  Imperial  Majesty  must  trust  to  the 
piety  and  literary  talents  of  your  accomplished  daughter,  Anna  Comnena." 

The  Emperor  aliook  his  head.  "  Tliis  unliappy  Caesar,"  he  said,  "  is  like  to  make 
quarrel  between  us;  for  I  shall  scarce  pardon  so  ungrateful  a  rebel  as  he  is,  because 
daugliter  clhigs  to  him  with  a  woman's  fondness.  Besides,  good  Zosimus,  it  is 
I  believe,  the  page  of  a  historian  such  as  my  daughter  that  is  most  likely  to  be  receiv^^"* 
without  challenge  by  posterity.  Some  Procopius,  some  philosophical  slave,  starving  *  ^ 
a  garret,  aspires  to  write  the  life  of  an  Emperor  whom  he  durst  not  approac'^--' 
and  although  the  principal  merit  of  his  production  be,  that  it  contains  particulars  up*::^^^ 
the  subject  which  no  man  durst  have  promulgated  while  the  prince  was  living,  yet 
man  hesitates  to  admit  such  as  true  when  he  has  passed  from  the  scene." 

"  On  that  subject,"  said  Zosimus,  "  I  can  neither  afford  your  Imperial  Majesty  reli 
or  protection.    If,  however,  your  memory  is  unjustly  slandered  upon  earth,  it  will  be 
matter  of  indifference  to  your  Highness,  who  will  be  then,  I  trust,  enjoying  a  sta--' 
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or  bentitude  which  idle  slander  cannot  ossatL  The  only  way,  indeed,  to  avoid  it  while 
on  tbia  aide  of  timis  would  be  to  write  your  Majesty's  own  memoirs  while  you  ore  yet  in 
the  body;  so  convinced  am  I  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  nssign  legitimate  excuses  forthoan 
actions  of  your  life,  which,  without  your  doing  so,  would  seem  most  worthy  of  censure-." 

"Change  we  the  subject,"  said  the  Emperor;  "and  since  the  danger  is  imminent,  let 
u8  take  care  for  the  present,  and  leave  future  ages  to  judge  for  themselves. — What 
circumstance  is  it,  reverend  father,  in  your  opinion,  which  encourages  these  conspirators 
to  make  so  audacious  an  appeal  to  the  populace  and  the  Grecian  soldiers?" 

"  Certainly,  "  answered  the  Fatriareh,  "  the  most  irritating  incident  of  your  highness's 
reign  was  the  fate  of  Ursel,  who,  submitting,  it  is  said,  upon  capitulation,  for  life,  limb, 
and  liberty,  was  starved  to  death  by  your  orders,  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Dlaequurnal, 
and  whose  courage,  liberality,  and  other  popular  virtuc.s,  are  still  fondly  remembered  by 
the  citizens  of  tiiis  metropolis,  aod  by  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  called  Immortal." 

"And  this,"  said  the  Emperor,  fixing  his  eye  upon  his  confessor,  "your  reverence 
esteems  actually  the  most  dangerous  point  of  the  popular  tumult?" 

"  I  cannot  doubt,"  aoid  the  Putriorcli,  "  that  his  very  name,  boldly  pronounced,  and 
artfully  repeated,  will  be  the  watchword,  as  has  been  plotted,  of  a  horrible  tumult." 

"I  thank  Heaven!"  said  the  Emperor;  "on  that  particular  I  will  be  on  my  guard. 
Good-night  to  your  reverence!  and,  believe  me,  that  all  in  this  scroll,  to  which  I  have 
set  my  hand,  shall  be  with  the  utmost  fidelity  accomplished.  IJe  not,  however,  over 
impatient  in  this  business; — such  a  shower  of  benefits  falling  at  once  upon  tlie  Churcli, 
would  make  men  suspietous  that  the  prelates  and  ministers  proceeded  rather  as  acting 
upon  a  bargain  between  the  Emperor  and  ratriarch,  than  as  paying  or  receiving  an 
atonement  offered  by  a  sinner  in  excuae  of  his  crimes.  This  would  he  injurious,  father, 
both  to  yourself  and  me." 

"All  regular  delay,"  said  the  Patriarch,  "shall  be  interposed  at  your  highness's 
pleasure;  and  we  shall  trust  to  you  for  recollection  that  the  bargain,  if  it  could  be 
termed  one,  was  of  your  own  seeking,  and  that  the  benefit  to  the  Church  was  contingent 
upon  the  pardon  and  the  support  which  she  has  afforded  to  your  majesty." 

"  True,"  said  the  Emperor — "  most  true — nor  shall  I  forget  it.  Once  more  adieu,  and 
forget  not  what  I  have  told  thee.  This  is  a  night,  Zoaimus,  in  which  the  Emperor  must 
toil  like  a  slave,  if  he  means  not  to  return  to  the  humble  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  even 
then  there  were  no  resting-phice." 

So  saying,  he  took  leave  of  the  Patriarch,  who  was  highly  gratified  with  the  advantages 
he  had  obtained  for  the  Church,  which  many  of  his  predecessors  had  straggled  for  in  vnin. 
He  nwolved,  therefore,  to  support  the  staggering  Alexius. 


'Cf'jjBpm  tl)t  t-iwnxy)=0Mj}, 


i^SS.W'K"^  GELASTES,  after  crossing  the  Emperor  in  the  mtinnor  wo  have  already 
Mt^^n^  ile9cri1>c<l,  and  after  having  taken  xucli  measures  as  occurred  to  him  to  ensure 
Jt  im-wl^i  th(j  success  of  the  conspiracy,  returni:<l  to  the  lodge  of  h'la  garden,  where  the 
wSBiU-j^ti  lady  of  tiie  Count  of  I'aris  still  remiiiuei],  her  only  companion  being  an  old 
woman  nnmcd  Vexhelia,  the  wife  of  tlie  soldier  who  accompanied  Dcrtha  to  the  camp  of 
the  Crusadei-s;  the  kind-hearted  maiden  having  stipulated  tliat,  during  lier  absence,  her 
inislress  waH  not  to  be  left  without  nn  attendant,  and  tliat  attendant  connected  with  the 
Varangian  guard.     He  had  been  all  day  playing  the  pui't  of  the  ambitious  politician,  the 
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selfish  tune-server,  the  dark  and  subtle  conspirator;  and  now  it  seemed,  as  if  to  exhaust 
the  catalogue  of  his  various  parts  in  the  human  drama,  he  chose  to  exhibit  himself  in  the 
character  of  the  wily  sophist,  and  justify,  or  seem  to  justify,  the  arts  by  which  he  had 
risen  to  wealth  and  eminence,  and  hoped  even  now  to  arise  to  royalty  itself. 

"Fair  Countess,"  he  said,  "what  occasion  is  there  for  your  wearing  this  veil  of 
sadness  over  a  countenance  so  lovely?" 

"  Do  you  suppose  me,"  said  Brenhilda,  "  a  stock,  a  stone,  or  a  creature  without  the 
feelings  of  a  sensitive  being,  that  I  should  endure  mortification,  imprisonment,  danger  and 
distress,  without  expressing  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity?  Do  you  imagine  that  to 
a  lady  like  me,  as  free  as  the  unreclaimed  falcon,  you  can  offer  the  insult  of  captivity, 
without  my  being  sensible  to  the  disgrace,  or  incensed  against  the  authors  of  it?  And 
dost  thou  think  that  I  will  receive  consolation  at  thy  hands — at  thine — one  of  the  most 
active  artificers  in  this  web  of  treachery  in  which  I  am  so  basely  entangled?" 

"  Not  entangled  certainly  by  my  means" — answered  Agelastes ;  "  clap  your  hands, 
call  for  what  you  wish,  and  the  slave  who  refuses  instant  obedience  had  better  been 
unborn.  Had  I  not,  with  reference  to  your  safety  and  your  honour,  agreed  for  a  short 
time  to  be  your  keeper,  that  office  would  have  been  usurped  by  the  Caesar,  whose  object 
you  know,  and  may  partly  guess  the  modes  by  which  it  would  be  pursued.  Why  then 
dost  thou  childishly  weep  at  being  held  for  a  short  space  in  an  honourable  restraint, 
which  the  renowned  arms  of  your  husband  will  probably  put  an  end  to  long  ere  to- 
morrow at  noon  ?" 

"  Canst  thou  not  comprehend,"  said  the  Countess,  "  thou  man  of  many  words,  but  of 
few  honourable  thoughts,  that  a  heart  like  mine,  which  has  been  trained  in  the  feelings 
of  reliance  upon  my  own  worth  and  valour,  must  be  necessarily  affected  with  shame  at 
being  obliged  to  accept,  even  from  the  sword  of  a  husband,  that  safety  which  I  would 
gladly  have  owed  only  to  my  own  ?  " 

"  Thou  art  misled,  Countess,"  answered  the  philosopher,  "  by  thy  pride,  a  failing 
predominant  in  woman.  Thinkest  thou  there  has  been  no  offensive  assumption  in  laying 
aside  the  character  of  a  mother  and  a  wife,  and  adopting  that  of  one  of  those  brain-sick 
female  fools,  who,  like  the  bravoes  of  the  other  sex,  sacrifice  every  thing  that  is 
honourable  or  useful  to  a  frantic  and  insane  affectation  of  courage  ?  Believe  me,  fair 
lady,  that  the  true  system  of  virtue  consists  in  filling  thine  own  place  gracefully  in 
society,  breeding  up  thy  children,  and  delighting  those  of  the  other  sex,  and  any  thing 
beyond  this,  may  well  render  thee  hateful  or  terrible,  but  can  add  nothing  to  thy  amiable 
qualities." 

"  Thou  pretendest^"  said  the  Countess,  "  to  be  a  philosopher ;  methinks  thou  shouldst 
know,  that  the  fame  which  hangs  its  chaplet  on  the  tomb  of  a  brave  hero  or  heroine,  is 
worth  all  the  petty  engagements  in  which  ordinary  persons  spend  the  current  of  their 
Ume.  One  hour  of  life,  crowded  to  the  full  with  glorious  action,  and  filled  with  noble 
risks,  is  worth  whole  years  of  those  mean  observances  of  paltry  decorum,  in  which 
men  steal  through  existence,  like  sluggish  waters  through  a  marsh,  without  either  honour 
or  observation." 

"  Daughter,"  said  Agelastes,  approaching  nearer  to  the  lady,  "  it  is  with  pain  I  see 
you  bewildered  in  errors  which  a  little  calm  reflection  might  remove.  We  may  flatter 
ourselves,  and  human  vanity  usually  does  so,  that  beings  inflnitely  more  powerful  than 
those  belonging  to  mere  humanity,  are  employed  daily  in  measuring  out  the  good  and 
evil  of  this  world,  the  termination  of  combats,  or  the  fate  of  empires,  according  to  their 
own  ideas  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  or,  more  properly,  according  to  what  we  ourselves 
conceive  to  be  such.  The  Greek  heathens,  renowned  for  their  wisdom,  and  glorious  for 
their  actions,  explained  to  men  of  ordinary  minds  the  supposed  existence  of  Jupiter  and 
his  Pantheon,  where  various  deities  presided  over  various  virtues  and  vices,  and  regulated 
the  temporal  fortune  and  future  happiness  of  such  as  practised  them.   The  more  learned 
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and  wise  of  the  ancients  rejected  such  the  vulgar  interpretation,  and  wisely,  although 
affecting  a  deference  to  the  public  faith,  denied  before  their  disciples  in  private,  the 
gross  fallacies  of  Tartarus  and  Olympus,  the  vain  doctriines  concerning  the  gods  them- 
selves, and  the  extravagant  expectations  which  the  vulgar  entertained  of  an  immortality, 
supposed  to  be  possessed  by  creatures  who  were  in  every  respect  mortal,  both  in  the 
conformation  of  their  bodies,  and  in  the  internal  belief  of  their  souls.  Of  these  wise 
and  good  men  some  granted  the  existence  of  the  supposed  deities,  but  denied  that  they 
cared  about  the  actions  of  mankind  any  more  than  those  of  the  inferior  animals.  A  merry, 
jovial,  careless  life,  such  as  the  followers  of  Epicurus  would  choose  for  themselves,  was 
what  they  assigned  for  those  gods  whose  being  they  admitted.  Others,  more  bold  or 
more  consistent,  entirely  denied  the  existence  of  deities  who  apparently  had  no  proper 
object  or  purpose,  and  believed  tliat  such  of  them,  whose  being  and  attributes  were 
proved  to  us  by  no  supernatural  appearances,  had  in  reality  no  existence  whatever." 

"  Stop,  wretch ! "  said  the  Countess,  "  and  know  that  thou  speakest  not  to  one  of 
those  blinded  heathens,  of  whose  abominable  doctrines  you  are  detailing  the  result. 
Know,  that  if  an  erring,  I  am  nevertheless  a  sincere  daughter  of  the  Church,  and  this 
cross  displayed  on  my  shoulder,  is  a  sufficient  emblem  of  the  vows  I  have  undertaken  in 
its  cause.  Be  therefore  wary,  as  thou  art  wily ;  for,  believe  me,  if  thou  scoffest  or 
utterest  reproach  against  my  holy  religion,  what  I  am  unable  to  answer  in  language, 
I  will  reply  to,  without  hesitation,  with  the  point  of  my  dagger." 

'*  To  that  argument,"    said  Agelastes,  drawing   back  from   the  neighbourhood  of 
Brenhilda,  '^  believe  me,  fair  lady,  I  am  very  unwilling  to  urge  your  gentleness.    But 
although  I  shall  not  venture  to  say  any  thing  of  those  superior  and  benevolent  powers    • 
to  whom  you  ascribe  the  management  of  the  world,  you  will  surely  not  take  offence  at  ^ 
my  noticing  those  base  superstitions  which  have  been  adopted  in  explanation  of  what  is  « 
cdled  by  the  Magi,  the  Evil  Principle.     Was  there  ever  received  into  a  human  creed, 
being  so  mean — almost  so  ridiculous — as  the  Christian  Satan  ?     A  goatish  figure 
limbs,  with  grotesque  features,  formed  to  express  the  most  execrable  passions ;  a 
of  power  scarce  inferior  to  that  of  the  Deity ;  and  a  talent  at  the  same  time  scarce  eqai 
to  that  of  the  stupidest  of  the  lowest  order  I  What  is  he,  this  being,  who  is  at  least  thi 
second  arbiter  of  the  human  race,  save  an  immortal  spirit,  with  the  petty  spleen 
spite  of  a  vindictive  old  man  or  old  woman  ?" 

Agelastes  made  a  singular  pause  in  tliis  part  of  his  discourse.  A  mirror  of  considerable 
size  hung  in  the  apartment,  so  that  the  philosopher  could  see  in  its  reflection  the  figur^-^ 
of  Brenhilda,  and  remark  the  change  of  her  countenance,  though  she  had  averted  h^^3 
face  from  him  in  hatred  of  the  doctrines  which  he  promulgated.  On  this  glass  tl*.^ 
philosopher  had  his  eyes  naturally  fixed,  and  lie  was  confounded  at  perceiving  a  figuMT* 
glide  from  behind  the  shadow  of  a  curtain,  and  glare  at  him  with  the  supposed  mien  ai»^ 
expression  of  the  Satan  of  monkish  mythology,  or  a  satyr  of  the  heathen  age. 

"  Man ! "  said    Brenhilda,    whose    attention   was    attracted    by   this    extraordina*^ 
apparition,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  fiend,  "  have  thy  wicked  words,  and  still  more  wick^^ 
thoughts,  brought  the  devil  amongst  us  ?     If  so,  dismiss  him  instantly,  else,  by  Our  JjtAy 
of  the  Broken  Lances !  thou  shalt  know  better  than  at  present,  what  is  the  temper  of    <* 
Frankish  maiden,  when  in  presence  of  tlie  fiend  himself,  and  those  who  pretend  skill  to 
raise  him !  I  wish  not  to  enter  into  a  contest  unless  compelled ;  but  if  I  am  obliged  to 
join  battle  with  an  enemy  so  horrible,  believe  me,  no  one  shall  say  that  Brenhilda feareo 
him." 

Agelastes,  after  looking  with  surprise  and  horror  at  the  figure  as  reflected  in  the  glas4 
turned  back  his  head  to  examine  the  substance,  of  which  the  reflection  was  so  strange 
The  object,  however,  had  disappeared  behind  the  curtain,  under  which  it  probably  U7 
hid,  and  it  was  after  a  minute  or  two  that  the  half-gibing,  half-scowling  countenance 
showed  itself  again  in  the  same  position  in  the  mirror. 
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« 


By  the  gods !  ^  said  Agelastes- 


**  In  whom  but  now,"  said  the  Countess,  "  you  professed  unbelief." 

"  By  the  gods ! "  repeated  Agelastes,  in  part  recovering  himself,  "  it  is  Sylvan  1  that 
singular  mockery  of  humanity,  who  was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Taprobana.  I 
warrant  he  also  believes  in  his  jolly  god  Pan,  or  the  veteran  Sylvanus.  He  is  to  the 
uninitiated  a  creature  whose  appearance  is  full  of  terrors,  but  he  shrinks  before  the 
philosopher  like  ignorance  before  knowledge."  So  saying,  he  with  one  hand  pulled  down 
the  curtain,  under  which  the  animal  had  nestled  itself  when  it  entered  from  the  garden- 
window  of  the  pavilion,  and  with  the  other,  in  which  he  had  a  staff  uplifted,  threatened 
to  chastise  the  creature,  with  the  words — "  How  now,  Sylvanus !  what  insolence  is  this? 
— To  your  place  I " 

As,  in  uttering  these  words,  he  struck  the  animal,  the  blow  unluckily  lighted  upon 
his  wounded  hand,  and  recalled  its  bitter  smart.  The  wild  temper  of  the  creature 
returned,  unsubdued  for  the  moment  by  any  awe  of  man;  uttering  a  fierce,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  stifled  cry,  it  flew  on  the  philosopher,  and  clasped  its  strong  and  sinewy  arms 
about  his  throat  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  old  man  twisted  and  struggled  to  deliver 
himself  from  the  creature's  grasp,  but  in  vain.  Sylvan  kept  hold  of  his  prize,  compressed 
his  sinewy  arms,  and  abode  by  his  purpose  of  not  quitting  his  hold  of  the  philosopher's 
throat  until  he  had  breathed  his  last.  Two  more  bitter  yells,  accompanied  each  with  a 
desperate  contortion  of  the  countenance,  and  squeeze  of  the  hands,  concluded,  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  the  dreadful  strife. 

Agelastes  lay  dead  upon  the  ground,  and  his  assassin  Sylvan,  springing  from  the  body 
as  if  terrified  and  alarmed  at  what  he  had  done,  made  his  escape  by  the  window.  The 
Countess  stood  in  astonishment,  not  knowing  exactly  whether  she  had  witnessed  a 
supernatural  display  of  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  or  an  instance  of  its  vengeance  by 
mere  mortal  means.  Her  new  attendant  Yexhelia  was  no  less  astonished,  though  her 
acquaintance  with  the  animal  was  considerably  more  intimate. 

"  Lady,"  she  said,  "  that  gigantic  creature  is  an  animal  of  great  strength,  resembling 
mankind  in  form,  but  huge  in  its  size,  and  encouraged  by  its  immense  power,  sometimes 
malevolent  in  its  intercourse  with  mortals.  I  have  heard  the  Varangians  often  talk  of 
it  as  belonging  to  the  Imperial  museum.  It  is  fitting  we  remove  the  body  of  this 
unhappy  man,  and  hide  it  in  a  plot  of  shrubbery  in  the  garden.  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
will  be  missed  to-night,  and  to-morrow  there  will  be  other  matter  astir,  which  will  pro- 
bably prevent  much  enquiry  about  him."  The  Countess  Brenhilda  assented^  for  she  was  not 
one  of  those  timorous  females  to  whom  the  countenances  of  the  dead  are  objects  of  terror. 

Trusting  to  the  parole  which  she  had  given,  Agelastes  had  permitted  the  Countess  and 
her  attendant  the  freedom  of  his  gardens,  of  that  part  at  least  ac^jacent  to  the  pavilion* 
They  therefore  were  in  little  risk  of  interruption  as  they  bore  forth  the  dead  body 
between  them,  and  without  much  trouble  disposed  of  it  in  the  thickest  part  of  one  of  the 
bosquets  with  which  the  garden  was  studded. 

As  they  returned  to  their  place  of  abode  or  confinement,  the  Countess,  half  speaking 
to  herself,  half  addressing  Yexhelia,  said,  '<  I  am  sorry  for  this ;  not  that  the  infamous 
wretch  did  not  deserve  the  full  punishment  of  Heaven  coming  upon  him  in  the  very 
moment  of  blasphemy  and  infidelity,  but  because  the  courage  and  truth  of  the  unfortunato 
Brenhilda  may  be  brought  into  suspicion,  as  his  slaughter  took  place  when  he  was  alone 
with  her  and  her  attendant,  and  as  no  one  was  witness  of  the  singular  manner  in  which 
the  old  blasphemer  met  his  end. — Thou  knowest,"  she  added,  addressing  herself  to  Heaven 
— "  thou  I  blessed  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  the  protectress  both  of  Brenhilda  and 
her  husband,  well  knowest,  that  whatever  faults  may  be  mine,  I  am  free  from  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  treachery ;  and  into  thy  hands  I  put  my  cause,  with  a  perfect 
reliance  upon  thy  wisdom  and  bounty  to  bear  evidence  in  my  favour."  So  saying,  they 
returned  to  the  lodge  unseen,  and  wiUi  pious  and  submissive  prayers,  the  Countess  closed 
that  eventful  evening. 


■fitt-iaj'KT  tSJ«  ®i([irriijg=girl5j. 


[iE  left  Alexius  Comnenus  after  he  bad  unloaded  liis  conscience  in  the  e«n  C — 3( 

s  tlie  Piitriftrcli,  and  received  from  him  a  faithful  assunince  of  the  pardon  w     ™ 

.^ . '  patronage  of  tlie  national  Cliurch.     He  took  leave  of  (he  dignitaiy  with  aoam  ^ 

■iiXAA  exulting  esclamaliona,  so  unexplicitly  expressed,  however,  that  it  wm  by  n-  ^'  ■ 
meana  easy  to  conceive  the  meaning  of  what  he  said.  His  first  enquiry,  when  he  retdifc*^ 
the  Blac(iuernal,  being  for  hia  daughter,  lie  was  directed  to  the  room  encrusted  witi^ 
beautifully  carved  marble,  from  which  she  herself,  and  many  of  her  race,  derived  th^ 
proud  appellation  of  Porplii/rogenita,  or  bom  in  the  purple.  Her  countenance  wa^ 
clouded  with  anxiety,  which,  at  the  sight  of  her  father,  broke  out  into  open  aiwi 
uncontrollable  grief. 

"  Daughter,"  said  the  Emperor,  with  a  harshneaa  little  common  to  his  manner,  and  » 
seriousness  wJiich  he  sternly  maintained,  instead  of  sympathizing  with  his  daughter'^ 
affliction,  "  as  you  would  prevent  the  silly  fool  witL  whom  you  are  connected,  froir» 
displaying  himself  to  the  public  both  as  an  ungrateful  monster  and  a  traitor,  you  wiU- 
not  fail  to  exhort  him,  by  due  submission,  to  make  his  petition  for  pardon,  accompanietS- 
with  a  full  confession  of  his  crimes,  or,  by  my  sceptre  and  my  crown,  he  shall  die  th» 
death  !  Nor  will  I  pardon  any  who  rushes  upon  his  doom  in  an  open  tone  of  defiance* 
under  such  a  standard  of  rebellion  as  my  ungrateful  son-in-law  has  hoisted." 

"  What  can  you  require  of  me,  father  ?"  said  the  Princess.  "  Can  you  expect  that 
I  am  to  dip  my  own  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  unfortunate  man ;  or  wUt  tlioa  se^  a 
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revenge  yet  more  bloody,  than  that  which  was  exacted  by  the  deities  of  antiquity,  upon 
those  criminals  who  offended  against  their  divine  power?" 

"  Think  not  so,  my  daughter !"  said  the  Emperor  ;  "  but  rather  believe  that  thou  hast 
the  last  opportunity  afforded  by  my  filial  affection,  of  rescuing,  perhaps  from  death,  that 
silly  fool  thy  husband,  who  has  so  richly  deserved  it.*' 

"  My  father,"  said  the  Princess,  "  God  knows  it  is  not  at  your  risk  that  I  would  wish 
to  purchase  the  life  of  Nicephorus ;  but  he  has  been  the  father  of  my  children,  though 
they  are  now  no  more,  and  women  cannot  forget  that  such  a  tie  has  existed,  even  though 
it  has  been  broken  by  fate.  Permit  me  only  to  hope  that  the  unfortunate  culprit  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  errors ;  nor  shall  it,  believe  me,  be  my  fault,  if  he 
resumes  those  practices,  treasonable  at  once,  and  unnatural,  by  which  his  life  is  at  present 
endangered." 

**  Follow  me,  then,  daughter,"  said  the  Emperor,  ''  and  know,  that  to  thee  alone  I 
am  about  to  intrust  a  secret,  upon  which  the  safety  of  my  life  and  crown,  as  well  as  the 
pardon  of  my  son-in-law's  life,  will  be  found  eventually  to  depend." 

He  then  assumed  in  haste  the  garment  of  a  slave  of  the  Seraglio,  and  commanded  his 
daughter  to  arrange  her  dress  in  a  more  succinct  form,  and  to  take  in  her  hand  a  lighted 
lamp. 

^'  Whither  are  we  going,  my  father?"  said  Anna  Comnena. 

^'  It  matters  not,"  replied  her  father,  ''  since  my  destiny  calls  me,  and  since  thine 
ordains  thee  to  be  my  torch-bearer.  Believe  i^  and  record  it,  if  thou  darest,  in  thy  book, 
that  Alexius  Comnenus  does  not,  without  alarm,  descend  into  those  awful  dungeons  which 
his  predecessors  built  for  men,  even  when  his  intentions  are  innocent,  and  free  from  harm. 
Be  silent,  and  should  we  meet  any  inhabitant  of  those  inferior  regions,  speak  not  a  word 
nor  make  any  observation  upon  his  appearance." 

Passing  through  the  intricate  apartments  of  the  palace,  they  now  came  to  that  large 
faaU  through  which  Hereward  had  passed  on  the  first  night  of  his  introduction  to  the 
place  of  Anna's  recitation  called  the  Temple  of  the  Muses.  It  was  constructed,  as  we 
have  said,  of  black  marble,  dimly  illuminated.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment  was 
a  small  altar,  on  which  was  laid  some  incense,  while  over  the  smoke  was  suspended,  as 
if  projecting  from  the  wall,  two  imitations  of  human  hands  and  arms,  which  were  but 
imperfectly  seen. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  hall,  a  small  iron  door  led  to  a  narrow  and  winding  staircase, 
resembling  a  draw-well  in  shape  and  size,  the  steps  of  which  were  excessively  steep, 
and  which  the  Emperor,  after  a  solemn  gesture  to  his  daughter  commanding  her 
attendance,  began  to  descend  with  the  imperfect  light,  and  by  the  narrow  and  difficult 
steps  by  which  those  who  visited  the  under  regions  of  the  Blacquernal  seemed  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  light  of  day.  Door  after  door  they  passed  in  their  descent,  leading,  it  was 
probable,  to  different  ranges  of  dungeons,  from  which  was  obscurely  heard  the  stifled 
voice  of  groans  and  sighs,  such  as  attracted  Hereward's  attention  on  a  former  occasion. 
The  Emperor  took  no  notice  of  these  signs  of  human  misery,  and  thrfee  stories  or  ranges 
of  dungeons  had  been  already  passed,  ere  the  father  and  daughter  arrived  at  the  lowest 
story  of  the  building,  the  base  of  which  was  the  solid  rock,  roughly  carved,  upon  which 
were  erected  the  side-walls  and  arches  of  solid  but  unpolished  marble. 

"Here,"  said  Alexius  Comnenus,  "  all  hope,  all  expectation  takes  farewell,  at  the  turn 
of  a  hinge  or  the  grating  of  a  lock.  Yet  shall  not  this  be  always  the  case — the  dead  shall 
revive  and  resume  their  right,  and  the  disinherited  of  these  regions  shall  again  prefer 
their  claim  to  inhabit  the  upper  world.  If  I  cannot  entreat  Heaven  to  my  assistance,  be 
assured,  my  daughter,  that  rather  than  be  the  poor  animal  which  I  have  stooped  to  be 
thought,  and  even  to  be  painted  in  thy  history,  I  would  sooner  brave  every  danger  of 
the  multitude  which  now  erect  themselves  betwixt  me  and  safety.  Nothing  is  resolved 
save  that  I  will  live  and  die  an  Emperor ;  and  thou,  Anna,  be  assured,  that  if  there  is 
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power  in  the  beauty  or  in  the  talents,  of  which  so  much  has  been  boasted,  that  power 
shall  be  this  evening  exercised  to  the  advantage  of  thy  parent,  from  whom  it  is  derived." 
"  What  is  it  that  you  mean,  Imperial  father  ? — Holy  Virgin  !  is  this  the  promise  yon 
made  me  to  save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Nicephorus  ?** 

'*  And  so  I  will,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  and  I  am  now  about  that  action  of  benevolence. 
But  think  not  I  will  once  more  warm  in  my  bosom  the  household  snake  which  had  so 
nearly  stung  me  to  death.  No,  daughter,  I  have  provided  for  thee  a  fitting  husband,  in 
one  who  is  able  to  maintain  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  Emperor  thy  father; — and 
beware  how  thou  opposest  an  obstacle  to  what  is  my  pleasure !  for  behold  these  walls  of 
marble,  though  unpolished,  and  recollect  it  is  as  possible  to  die  within  the  marble  as  to 
be  born  there." 

The  Princess  Anna  Comnena  was  frightened  at  seeing  her  father  in  a  state  of  mind 
entirely  different  from  any  which  she  had  before  witnessed.  "  O,  heaven  !  that  my 
mother  were  here  !"  she  ejaculated,  in  the  terror  of  something  she  hardly  knew  what 

"  Anna,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  your  fears  and  your  screams  are  alike  in  vain.     I  am 
one  of  those,  who,  on  ordinary  occasions,  hardly  nourish  a  wish  of  my  own,  and  account 
myself  obliged  to  those  who,  like  my  wife  and  daughter,  take  care  to  save  me  all  the 
trouble  of  free  judgment.      But  when  the  vessel  is  among  the  breakers,  and  the  master 
is  called  to  the  helm,  believe  that  no  meaner  hand  shall  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
liim,  nor  will  the  wife  and  daughter,  whom  he  indulged  in  prosperity,  be  allowed  to 
thwart  his  will  while  he  can  yet  call  it  his  own.    Thou  couldst  scarcely  fail  to  understand, 
that  I  was  almost  prepared  to  have  given  thee,  as  a  mark  of  my  sincerity,  to  yonder- 
obscure  Varangian,  without  asking  question  of  either  birth  or  blood.     Thou  mayst  h 
when  I  next  promise  thee  to  a  three  years'  inhabitant  of  these  vaults,  who  shall  be 
in  Briennius's  stead,  if  I  can  move  him  to  accept  a  princess  for  his  bride,  and  a 
imperial  crown  for  his  inheritance,  in  place  of  a  starving  dungeon." 

"  I  tremble  at  your  words,  father,"  said  Anna  Comnena ;  "  how  canst  thou  trust 
man  who  has  felt  thy  cruelty? — How  canst  thou  dream  that  aught  can  ever  in  sinoeril 
reconcile  thee  to  one  whom  thou  hast  deprived  of  his  eyesight  ?" 

"  Care  not  for  that,"  said  Alexius ;  "  he  becomes  mine,  or  he  shall  never  know  wl 
it  is  to  be  again  his  own. — And  thou,  girl,  mayst  rest  assured  that,  if  I  will  it,  thou 
next  day  the  bride  of  my  present  captive,  or  thou  retirest  to  the  most  severe  nunn< 
never  again  to  mix  with  society.     Be  silent,  therefore,  and  await  thy  doom,  as  it  shi 
come,  and  hope  not  that  thy  utmost  endeavours  can  avert  the  current  of  thy  destiny." 
As  he  concluded  this  singular  dialogue,  in  which  he  had  assumed  a  tone  to  which 
daughter  was  a  stranger,  and  before  which  she  trembled,  he  passed  on  through  more 
one  strictly  fastened  door,  while  his  daughter,  with  a  faltering  step,  illuminated  him  o^ 
the  obscure  road.     At  length  he  found  admittance  by  another  passage  into  the  cell 
which  Ursel  was  confined,  and  found    him  reclining  in  hopeless  misery, — all  thog^ 
expectations  having  faded  from  his  heart  wliicli  the  Count  of  Paris  had  by  his 
domitable  gallantry  for  a  time  excited.     He  turned  his  sightless  eyes  towards  the 
where  he  heard  the  moving  of  bolts  and  the  approach  of  steps. 

"  A  new  feature,"  he  said,  "  in  my  imprisonni(»nt — a  man  comes  with  a  heavy  an.  ^ 
determined  step,  and  a  woman  or  a  child  with  one  that  scarcely  presses  the  floor ! — ^is  i-  ^ 
my  death  that  you  bring  ? — Believe  me,  that  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  these  dungeoi^-^ 
to  bid  my  doom  welcome." 

"  It  is  not  thy  death,  noble  Ursel,"  said  the  Emperor,  in  a  voice  somewhat 
"  Life,  liberty,  whatever  the  world  has  to  give,  is  placed  by  the  Emperor  Alexius  at  tht 
feet  of  his  noble  enemy,  and  he  trusts  that  many  years  of  happiness  and  power,  togethe^^ 
with  the  command  of  a  large  share  of  the  empire,  will  soon  obliterate  the  recollection 
the  dungeons  of  the  Blacquernal." 

**  It  cannot  be,"  said  Ursel,  with  a  sigh.     "He  upon  whose  eyes  the  sun  has  set 
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at  middle  day,  can  have  nothing  Icfl  to  hope  from  the  most  advantageous  change  of 
circumstances." 

"  You  are  not  entirely  assured  of  that,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  allow  us  to  convince 
you  that  what  is  intended  towards  you  is  truly  favourable  and  liberal,  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  rewarded  by  finding  that  there  is  more  possibility  of  amendment  in  your  case, 
than  your  first  apprehensions  are  willing  to  receive.  Make  an  effort,  and  try  whether 
your  eyes  are  not  sensible  of  the  light  of  the  lamp." 

"  Do  with  me,"  said  Ursel,  "  according  to  your  pleasure ;  I  have  neither  strength  to 
remonstrate,  nor  the  force  of  mind  equal  to  make  me  set  your  cruelty  at  defiance.  Of 
something  like  light  I  am  sensible ;  but  whether  it  is  reality  or  illusion,  I  cannot 
determine.  If  you  are  come  to  deliver  me  from  this  living  sepulchre,  I  pray  God  to 
requite  you ;  and  if,  under  such  deceitful  pretence,  you  mean  to  take  my  life,  I  can  only 
commend  my  soul  to  Heaven,  and  the  vengeance  due  to  my  death  to  Him  who  can 
behold  the  darkest  places  in  which  injustice  can  shroud  itself." 

So  saying,  and  the  revulsion  of  his  spirits  rendering  him  unable  to  give  almost  any 
other  signs  of  existence,  Ursel  sunk  back  upon  his  seat  of  captivity,  and  spoke  not 
another  word  during  the  time  that  Alexius  disembarrassed  him  of  those  chains  which 
had  so  long  hung  about  him,  that  they  almost  seemed  to  make  a  part  of  his  person. 

"  This  is  an  affair  in  which  thy  aid  can  scarce  be  sufficient,  Anna,"  said  the  Emperor ; 
"  it  would  have  been  well  if  you  and  I  could  have  borne  him  into  the  open  air  by  our  joint 
strength,  for  there  is  little  wisdom  in  showing  the  secrets  of  this  prison-house  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  not  yet  known ;  nevertheless,  go,  my  child,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  head  of  the  staircase  which  we  descended,  thou  wilt  find  Edward,  the  bold  and  trusty 
Varangian,  who  on  your  communicating  to  him  my  orders,  will  come  hither  and  render 
bis  assistance ;  and  see  that  you  send  also  the  experienced  leech,  Douban." 

Terrified,  half-stified,  and  half  struck  with  horror,  the  lady  yet  felt  a  degree  of  relief 
from  the  somewhat  milder  tone  in  which  her  father  addressed  her.  With  tottering  steps, 
yet  in  some  measure  encouraged  by  the  tenor  of  her  instructions,  she  ascended  the  stair- 
case which  yawned  upon  these  infernal  dungeons.  As  she  approached  the  top,  a  large 
and  strong  figure  threw  its  broad  shadow  between  the  lamp  and  the  opening  of  the  haU. 
Frightened  nearly  to  death  at  the  thoughts  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  squalid  wretch 
like  Ursel,  a  moment  of  weakness  seized  upon  the  Princess's  mind,  and,  when  she 
considered  the  melancholy  option  which  her  father  had  placed  before  her,  she  could  not 
but  think  that  the  handsome  and  gallant  Varangian,  who  had  already  rescued  the  royal 
family  from  such  imminent  danger,  was  a  fitter  person  with  whom  to  unite  herself,  if  she 
must  needs  make  a  second  choice,  than  the  singular  and  disgusting  being  whom  her 
father's  policy  had  raked  from  the  bottom  of  the  Blacquemal  dungeons. 
•  I  will  not  say  of  poor  Anna  Comnena,  who  was  a  timid  but  not  an  unfeeling  woman, 
that  she  would  have  embraced  such  a  proposal,  had  not  the  life  of  her  present  husband 
Nicephorus  Briennius  been  in  extreme  danger ;  and  it  was  obviously  the  determination 
of  the  Emperor,  that  if  he  spared  him,  it  should  be  on  the  sole  condition  of  unloosing 
his  daughter's  hand,  and  binding  her  to  some  one  of  better  faith,  and  possessed  of  a 
greater  desire  to  prove  an  affectionate  son-in-law.  Neither  did  the  plan  of  adopting  the 
Varangian  as  a  second  husband,  enter  decidedly  into  the  mind  of  the  Princess.  The 
present  was  a  moment  of  danger,  in  which  her  rescue  to  be  successful  must  be  sudden, 
and  perhaps,  if  once  achieved,  the  lady  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  freeing  herself 
both  from  Ursel  and  the  Varangian,  without  disjoining  either  of  them  from  her  father's 
assistance,  or  of  herself  losing  it.  At  any  rate,  the  surest  means  of  safety  were  to  secure, 
if  possible,  the  young  soldier,  whose  features  and  appearance  were  of  a  kind  which 
rendered  the  task  no  way  disagreeable  to  a  beautiful  woman.  The  schemes  of  conquest 
are  so  natural  to  the  fair  sex,  and  the  whole  idea  passed  so  quickly  through  Anna 
Comnena's  mind,  that  having  first  entered  while  the  soldier's  shadow  was  interposed 
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between  her  and  the  lamp,  it  had  fully  occupied  her  quick  imagination,  when,  with 
deep  reverence  and  great  surprise  at  her  sudden  appearance  on  the  ladder  of  Acheron, 
the  Varangian  advancing,  knelt  down,  and  lent  his  arm  to  the  assistance  of  the  fair  lady, 
in  order  to  help  her  out  of  the  dreary  staircase. 

*^  Dearest  Hereward,'*  said  the  lady,  with  a  degree  of  intimacy  which  seemed  unusual, 
*^  how  much  do  I  rejoice,  in  this  dreadful  night,  to  have  fallen  under  your  protection  ! 
I  have  been  in  places  which  the  spirit  of  hell  appears  to  have  contrived  for  the  human 
race."  The  alarm  of  the  Princess,  the  familiarity  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who,  while  in 
mortal  fear,  seeks  refuge,  like  a  frightened  dove,  in  the  bosom  of  the  strong  and  the 
brave,  must  be  the  excuse  of  Anna  Comnena  for  the  tender  epithet  with  which  she 
greeted  Ilercward ;  nor,  if  he  had  chosen  to  answer  in  the  same  tone,  which,  faithful  as 
he  was,  might  have  proved  the  case  if  the  meeting  had  chanced  before  he  saw  Bertha, 
would  the  daught<T  of  Alexius  have  been,  to  say  the  truth,  irreconcilably  offended. 
Exhausted  as  she  was,1She  suffered  herself  to  repose  upon  the  broad  breast  and  shoulder 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  nor  did  she  make  an  attempt  to  recover  herself,  although  tiie 
decorum  of  her  sex  and  station  seemed  to  recommend  such  an  exertion.  Hereward  was 
obliged  himself  to  ask  her,  with  the  unimpassioned  and  reverential  demeanour  of  a 
private  soldier  to  a  Princess,  whether  he  ought  to  summon  her  female  attendants  ?  to 
which  she  faintly  uttered  a  negative.  ''  No,  no,"  said  she,  "  I  have  a  duty  to  execute 
for  my  father,  and  I  must  not  summon  eye-witnesses ; — he  knows  me  to  be  in  safety, 
Hereward,  since  he  knows  I  am  with  thee ;  and  if  I  am  a  burden  to  you  in  my  present 
state  of  weakness,  I  shall  soon  recover,  if  you  will  set  me  down  upon  the  marble  steps.** 

"  Heaven  forbid,  lady,"  said  Hereward,  "  that  I  were  thus  neglectful  of  your  High- 
nesses gracious  health !  I  see  your  two  young  ladies,  Astarte  and  Violante,  are  in  quest 
of  you— Permit  me  to  summon  them  hither,  and  I  will  keep  watch  upon  you  if  you  are 
unable  to  retire  to  your  chamber,  where,  methinks,  the  present  disorder  of  your  nerves 
will  be  most  properly  treated." 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt,  barbarian,"  said  the  Princess,  rallying  herself,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  pique,  arising  perhaps  from  her  not  thinking  more  dramatis  personce  were  appropriate 
to  the  scene,  than  the  two  who  were  already  upon  the  stage.     Then,  as  if  for  the 
time,  appearing  to  recollect  the  message  with  which  she  had  been  commissioned,  sh 
exhorted  the  Varangian  to  repair  instantly  to  her  father. 

On  such  occasions,  the  slightest  circumstances  have  their  effect  on  the  actors. 
Anglo-Saxon  was  sensible  that  the  Princess  was  somewhat  offended,  though  whether  shi 
was  so,  on  account  of  her  being  actually  in  Ilereward's  arms,  or  whether  the  cause 
her  anger  was  the  being  nearly  discovered  there  by  the  two  young  maidens,  the  sentin 
did  not  presume  to  guess,  but  departed  for  the  gloomy  vaults  to  join  Alexius,  with  th- 
never-failing  double-edged  axe,  the  bane  of  many  a  Turk,  glittering  upon  his  shoulder"^- 

Astarte  and  her  companion  had  been  despatched  by  the  Empress  Irene  in  search  <^  ^ 
Anna  Comnena,  through  those  apartments  of  the  palace  which  she  was  wont  to  inhabit- 
The  daughter  of  Alexius  could  nowhere  be  found,  although  the  business  on  which  the^^ 
were  seeking  her  was  described  by  the  Empress  as  of  the  most  pressing  nature.  Nothin^^ 
however,  in  a  palace,  passes  altogether  unespied,  so  that  the  Empress's  messengers  ifc^* 
length  received  information  that  their  mistress  and  the  Emperor  had  been  seen  to  descen^^ 
that  gloomy  access  to  the  dungeons,  which,  by  allusion  to  the  classical  infernal  region^^ 
was  termed  the  Pit  of  Acheron.     They  came  thither,  accordingly,  and  we  have  relate^^ 
the  consequences.     Hereward  thought  it  necessary  to  say  that  her  Imperial  Highn 
had  swooned  upon  being  suddenly  brought  into  the  upper  air.     The  Princess,  on  tla- 
other  part,  briskly  shook  off  her  juvenile  attendants,  and  declared  herself  rejidy 
proceed  to  the  chamber  of  her  mother.      The  obeisance  which  she  made  Hereward  ^^^ 
parting,  had  something  in  it  of  haughtiness,  yet  evidently  qualified  by  a  look  of  friendship  ^ 
and  regard.     As  she  passed  an  apartment  in  which  some  of  the  royal  slaves  were  i-   ^ 
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waiting,  she  addressed  to  one  of  them,  an  old  respectable  man,  of  medical  skill,  a  private 
and  hurried  order,  desiring  him  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  her  father,  whom  he  would 
find  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  called  the  Pit  of  Acheron,  and  to  take  his  scimitar 
along  with  him.  To  hear,  as  usual,  was  to  obey,  and  Douban,  for  that  was  his  name, 
only  replied  by  that  significant  sign  which  indicates  immediate  acquiescence.  In  the 
meantime,  Anna  Comnena  herself  hastened  onward  to  her  mother's  apartments,  in  which 
she  found  the  Empress  alone. 

**  Go  hence,  maidens,**  said  Irene,  **  and  do  not  let  any  one  have  access  to  these 
apartments,  even  if  the  Emperor  himself  should  command  it.  Shut  the  door,**  she  said, 
''  Anna  Comnena ;  and  if  the  jealousy  of  the  stronger  sex  do  not  allow  us  the  mas- 
culine privileges  of  bolts  and  bars,  to  secure  the  insides  of  our  apartments,  let  us  avail 
ourselves,  as  quickly  as  may  be,  of  such  opportunities  as  are  permitted  us;  and 
remember,  Princess,  that  however  implicit  your  duty  to  your  father,  it  is  yet  more  so  to 
me,  who  am  of  the  same  sex  with  thyself,  and  may  truly  call  thoe,  even  according  to  the 
letter,  blood  of  my  blood,  and  bone  of  my  bone.  Be  assured  thy  father  knows  not,  at 
this  moment,  the  feelings  of  a  woman.  Neither  he  nor  any  man  alive  can  justly 
conceive  the  pangs  of  the  heart  which  beats  under  a  woman's  robe.  These  men,  Anna, 
would  tear  asunder  without  scruple  the  tenderest  ties  of  affection,  the  whole  structure 
of  domestic  felicity,  in  which  lie  a  woman's  cares,  her  joy,  her  pain,  her  love,  and  her 
despair.  Trust,  therefore,  to  me,  my  daughter !  and  believe  me,  I  will  at  once  save  thy 
Cither's  crown  and  thy  happiness.  The  conduct  of  thy  husband  has  been  wrong,  most 
emelly  wrong ;  but,  Anna,  he  is  a  man — and  in  calling  him  such,  I  lay  to  his  charge,  as 
natural  firailties,  thoughtless  treachery,  wanton  infidelity,  every  species  of  folly  and 
iDConsistency,  to  which  his  race  is  subject  You  ought  not,  therefore,  to  think  of  his 
faults,  unless  it  be  to  forgive  them." 

**  Madam,**  said  Anna  Comnena,  **  forgive  me  if  I  remind  you  that  you  recommend  to 

a  princess,  bom  in  the  purple  itself,  a  line  of  conduct  which  would  hardly  become  the 

female  who  carries  the  pitcher  for  the  needful  supply  of  water  to  the  village  well.     All 

who  are  around  me  have  been  taught  to  pay  me  the  obeisance  due  to  my  birth,  and 

wbile  this  Nicephorus  Briennius  crept  on  his  knees  to  your  daughter's  hand,  which  you 

extended  towards  him,  he  was  rather  receiving  the  yoke  of  a  mistress  than  accepting  a 

household  alliance  with  a  wife.      He  has  incurred  his  doom,  without  a  touch  even  of 

that  temptation  which  may  be  pled  by  lesser  culprits  in  his  condition ;  and  if  it  is  the 

will  of  my  father  that  he  should  die,  or  suffer  banishment,  or  imprisonment,  for  the 

crime  be  has  committed,  it  is  not  the  business  of  Anna  Comnena  to  interfere,  she  being 

tibe  most  injured  among  the  imperial  family,  who  have  in  so  many,  and  such  gross 

^pects,  the  right  to  complain  of  his  falsehood." 

"  Daughter,"  replied  the  Empress,  "  so  far  I  ngree  with  you,  that  the  treason  of 
Nicephorus  towards  your  father  and  myself  has  been  in  a  great  degree  unpardonable ; 
^'  do  I  easily  see  on  what  footing,  save  that  of  generosity,  his  life  could  be  saved. 
"Estill  you  are  yourself  in  different  circumstances  from  me,  and  may,  as  an  affectionate 
*d  fond  wife,  compare  the  intimacies  of  your  former  habits  with  the  bloody  change 
^bich  is  so  soon  to  be  the  consequence  and  the  conclusion  of  his  crimes.  He  is 
possessed  of  that  person  and  of  those  features  wliich  women  most  readily  recall  to  their 
^^ory,  whether  alive  or  dead.  Think  what  it  will  cost  you  to  recollect  that  the 
'''gged  executioner  received  his  last  salute, — that  the  shapely  neck  had  no  better  repose 
^  the  rough  block — that  the  tongue,  the  sound  of  which  you  used  to  prefer  to  the 
Nicest  instruments  of  music,  is  silent  in  the  dust ! " 

Anna,  who  was  not  insensible  to  the  personal  graces  of  her  husband,  was  much 
^ftcted  by  this  forcible  appeal.  "  Why  distress  me  thus,  mother?"  she  replied  in  a 
keeping  accent.  "  Did  I  not  feel  as  acutely  as  you  would  have  me  to  do,  this 
^^MMDent,  however  awful,  would  be  easily  borne.     I  had  but  to  think  of  him  as  he  is,  to 
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contrast  his  personal  qualities  with  those  of  the  mind,  by  which  they  are  more  than 
overbalanceii,  and  resign  myself  to  his  deserved  fate  with  unrcsiatiDg  submission  to  my 
father's  will." 

'*  And  that,"  said  the  Empress,  **  would  be  to  bind  thee,  by  his  sole  fiat,  to 
some  obscure  wretch,  whose  habits  of  plotting  and  intriguing  had,  by  some  miserable 
chance,  given  him  the  opportunity  of  becoming  of  importance  to  the  Emperor,  and  who 
is,  therefore,  to  be  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  Anna  Comnena.'' 

^'  Do  not  think  so  meanly  of  me,  madam,"  said  the  Princess—''  I  know,  as  well  as  ever 
Grecian  maiden  did,  how  I  should  free  myself  from  dishonour;  and,  you  may  trust  me, 
you  shall  never  blush  for  your  daughter." 

'<  Tell  me  not  that,"  said  the  Empress,  "  since  I  shall  blush  alike  for  the  relentless 
cruelty  which  gives  up  a  once  beloved  husband  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  for  the  passion, 
for  which  I  want  a  name,  which  would  replace  him  by  an  obscure  barbarian  from  the 
extremity  of  Thule,  or  some  wretch  escaped  from  the  Blacquernal  dungeons." 

The  Princess  was  astonished  to  perceive  that  her  mother  was  acquainted  with  the 
purposes,  even  the  most  private,  which  her  father  had  formed  for  Ids  governance  during 
this  emergency.     She  was  ignorant  that  Alexius  and  his  royal  consort,  in  other 
living  together  with  a  decency  ever  exemplary  in  {>eople  of  their  rank,  had  sometim 
on  interesting  occasions,  family  debates,  in  which  the  husband,  provoked  by  the  seeminj 
unbelief  of  his  partner,  was  tempted  to  let  her  guess  more  of  his  real  purposes  than  h 
would  have  coolly  imparted  of  his  own  calm  choice. 

The  Princess  was  affected  at  the  anticipation  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  nor  oouli 
tliis  have  been  reasonably  supposed  to  be  otherwise;  but  she  was  still  more  hurt  an 
affronted  by  her  mother  taking  it  for  granted  that  she  designed  upon  the  instant  t 
replace  the  Cassar  by  an  uncertain,  and  at  all  events  an  unworthy  successor.     Whate 
considerations  had  operated  to  make  Hereward  her  dioice,  their  effect  was  lost  when 
match  was  placed  in  this  odious  and  degrading  point  of  view;  besides  which  is 
be  remembered,  that  women  almost  instinctively  deny  their  first  thoughts  in  favour 
a  suitor,  and  seldom  willingly  reveal  them,  unless  time  and  circumstance  concur  to  favoi 
them.     She  called  heaven  liierefore  passionately  to  witness,  while  she  repelled  the  chai^' 

"  Bear  witness,"  she  said,  "  Our  Lady,  Queen  of  Heaven!  Bear  witness,  saints 
martyrs  all,  ye  blessed  ones,  who  are,  more  than  ourselves,  the  guardians  of  our  menfe^ 
purity!  that  I  know  no  passion  which  I  dare  not  avow,  and  that  if  Nicephorus's  lift 
depended  on  my  entreaty  to  God  and  men,  all  his  injurious  acts  towards  me  disregard^?<i 
and  despised,  it  should  be  as  long  as  Heaven  gave  to  those  servants  whom  it  snatch^^ 
from  the  earth  without  suffering  the  pangs  of  mortality ! " 

"  You  have  sworn  boldly,"  said  the  Empress.     "  See,  Anna  Comneno,  that  you  keep 
your  word,  for  believe  me  it  will  be  tried." 

"  What  will  be  tried,  mother?"  said  the  Princess;  "  or  what  have  I  to  do  to  pronouace 
the  doom  of  the  Caesar,  who  is  not  subject  to  my  power?" 

"I  will  show  you,"  said  the  Empress  gravely;  and,  leading  her  towards  a  sort  of 
wardrobe,  which  formed  a  closet  in  the  wall,  she  withdrew  a  curtain  which  hung  before 
it,  and  placed  before  her  her  unfortunate  husband,  Nicephorus  Briennius,  half-attired,  with 
his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand.     Looking  upon  him  as  an  enemy,  and  conscious  of  some 
schemes  with  respect  to  him  which  had  passed  through  her  mind  in  the  course  of  theee 
troubles,  the  Princess  screamed  faintly,  upon  perceiving  him  so  near  her  with  a  weapon 
in  his  hand. 

"  Be  more  composed,"  said  the  Empress,  "  or  this  wretched  man,  if  discovered,  falls 
no  less  a  victim  to  thy  idle  fears  than  to  thy  baneful  revenge." 

Nicephorus  at  this  speech  seemed  to  have  adopted  his  cue,  for,  dropping  the  point  of 
his  sword,  and  falling  on  his  knees  before  the  Princess,  he  clasped  his  bauds  to  entreat 
for  morcy. 
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**  What  hast  thou  to  ask  from  me?"  said  his  wife,  naturally  assured,  by  her  husband's 
prostration,  that  the  stronger  foree  was  upon  her  own  side — "  what  hast  thou  to  ask  from 
me,  that  outraged  gratitude,  betrayed  affection,  the  most  solemn  vows  violated,  and  the 
fondest  ties  of  nature  torn  asunder  like  the  spider's  broken  web,  will  permit  thee  to  put 
in  words  for  very  shame?" 

"Do  not  suppose,  Anna,"  replied  the  suppliant,  "that  I  am  at  this  eventful  period  of 
my  life  to  play  the  hypocrite,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  wretched  remnant  of  a  dis- 
honoured existence.  I  am  but  desirous  to  part  in  charity  with  thee,  to  make  my  peace  with 
Heaven,  and  to  nourish  the  last  hope  of  making  my  way,  though  burdened  with  many 
crimes,  to  those  regions  in  which  alone  I  can  find  thy  beauty,  thy  talents,  equalled  at 
least,  if  not  excelled." 

"You  hear  him,  daughter?"  said  Irene;  "his  boon  is  for  forgiveness  alone;  thy 
condition  is  the  more  godlike,  since  thou  mayst  unite  the  safety  of  his  life  with  the  pardon 
of  his  offences." 

**  Thou  art  deceived,  mother,"  answered  Anna.     "  It  is  not  mine  to  pardon  his  guilt, 

far  less  to  remit  his  punishment     You  have  taught  me  to  think  of  myself  as  future  ages 

sball  know  me;  what  will  they  say  of  me,  those  future  ages,  when  I  am  described  as  the 

unfeeling  daughter,  who  pardoned  the  intended  assassin  of  her  father,  because  she  saw 

in  him  her  own  unfaithful  husband?" 

''  See  there,"'  said  the  Caesar,  "  is  not  that,  most  serene  Empress,  the  very  point 

of  despair?  and  have  I  not  in  vain  offered  my  life-blood  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  parricide 

HXid  ingratitude?  Have  I  not  also  vindicated  myself  from  the  most  unpardonable  part  of 

<ttie  accusation,  which  charged  me  with  attempting  the  murder  of  the  godlike  Emperor? 

^ave  I  not  sworn  by  all  that  is  sacred  to  man,  that  my  purpose  went  no  farther  than  to 

0eqnestrate  Alexius  for  a  little  time  from  the  fatigues  of  empire,  and  place  him  where 

should  quietly  enjoy  ease  and  tranquillity?  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  empire  should 

as  implicitly  regulated  by  himself,  his  sacred  pleasure  being  transmitted  through  me, 

in  any  respect,  or  at  any  period,  it  had  ever  been?" 

"  Erring  man ! "  said  the  Princess,  "  hast  thou  approached  so  nciir  to  the  footstool 

of  Alexius  Comncnus,  and  durst  thou  form  so  false  an  estimate  of  him,  as  to  conceive  it 

possible  that  he  would  consent  to  be  a  mere  puppet  by  whose  intervention  you  might 

have  brought  his  empire  to  submission?    Know  that  the  blood  of  Comnenus  is  not 

BO  poor;  my  father  would  have  resisted  the  treason  in  arms;  and  by  the  death  of  thy 

benefactor  only  couldst  thou  have  gratified  the  suggestions  of  thy  criminal  ambition." 

•*  Be  such  your  belief,"  said  the  Ca;sar;  "  I  have  said  enough  for  a  life  which  is  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  dear  to  me.     Call  your  guards,  and  let  them  take  the  life  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Briennius,  since  it  has  become  hateful  to  his  once  beloved  Anna  Comnena.     Be 
'^ot  afraid  that  any  resistance  of  mine  shall  render  the  scene  of  my  apprehension  dubious 
Of  fatal.     Nicephorus  Briennius  is  Caesar  no  longer,  and  he  thus  throws  at  the  feet  of 
^Princess  and  spouse,  the  only  poor  means  which  he  has  of  resisting  the  just  doom 
*Wch  is  therefore  at  her  pleasure  to  pass." 

He  cast  his  sword  before  the  feet  of  the  Princess,  while  Irene  exclaimed,  wee})iug,  or 

'^ing  to  weep  bitterly,  "  I  have  indeed  read  of  such  scenes!   but  could  I  ever  have 

thoaght  that  my  own  daughter  would  have  been  the  principal  actress  in  one  of  them — 

^d  I  ever  have  thought  that  her  mind,  admired  by  everyone  as  a  palace  for  the  occupation 

r.i  1      <>f  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  should  not  have  had  room  enough  for  the  humbler,  but  more 

•ouable  virtue  of  feminine  charity  and  compassion,  which  builds  itself  a  nest  in  the  bosom 

^  the  lowest  village  girl?  Do  thy  gifts,  accomplishments,  and  talents,  spread  hardness 

•8  leell  as  polish  over  thy  heart?  If  so,  a  hundred  times  better  renounce  them  all,  and 

detain  in  their  stead  those  gentle  and  domestic  virtues  which  are  the  first  honours  of  the 

female  heart.     A  woman  who  is  pitiless,  is  a  worse  monster  than  one  who  is  unsexed  by 

anj  other  passion." 
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"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  said  Anna.  **  Tou,  mother,  ought  to  know  better 
than  I,  that  the  life  of  my  father  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  existence  of  this  bold  and 
cruel  man.  O,  I  am  sure  he  still  meditates  his  purpose  of  conspiracy!  He  that  could 
deceive  a  woman  in  the  manner  he  has  done  me,  will  not  reUnquish  a  plan  which 
is  founded  upon  the  death  of  his  benefactor." 

"  You  do  me  injustice,  Anna,"  said  Briennius,  starting  up,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  opon 
her  lips  ere  she  was  aware.  "  By  this  caress,  the  last  that  will  pass  between  us,  I  swear, 
that  if  in  my  life  I  have  yielded  to  folly,  I  have,  notwithstanding,  never  been  guilty  of 
a  treason  of  the  heart  towards  a  woman  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  female  world  in 
talents  and  accomplishments,  as  in  personal  beauty." 

The  Princess,  much  softened,  shook  her  head,  as  she  replied — ''  Ah,  Nicephoms  !— 
such  were  once  your  words!  such,  perhaps,  were  then  your  thoughts!  But  who^  or 
what,  shall  now  warrant  to  me  the  veracity  of  either?" 

'*  Those  very  accomplishments,  and  that  very  beauty  itself,"  replied  Nicephoms. 

"  And  if  more  is  wanting,"  said  Irene,  '*  thy  mother  will  enter  her  security  for  him. 
Deem  her  not  an  insufficient  pledge  in  this  affair ;  she  is  thy  mother,  and  the  wife  of 
Alexius  Comnenus,  interested  beyond  all  human  beings  in  the  growth  and  increase  of 
the  power  and  dignity  of  her  husband  and  her  child ;  and  one  who  sees  on  this  occasion 
an  opportunity  for  exercising  generosity,  for  soldering  up  the  breaches  of  the  Imperial 
house,  and  reconstructing  the  frame  of  government  upon  a  basis^  which,  if  there  be  &ith 
and  gratitude  in  man,  shall  never  be  again  exposed  to  hazard." 

"  To  the  reality  of  that  faith  and  gratitude,  then,"  said  the  Princess,  **  we  must  trust 
implicitly,  as  it  is  your  will,  mother;  although  even  my  own  knowledge  of  the  subjecti 
both  through  study  and  experience  of  the  world,  has  called  me  to  observe  the  rashness 
of  such  confidence.  But  although  we  two  may  forgive  Nicephorus's  errors,  the  Emperor 
is  still  the  person  to  whom  the  final  reference  must  be  had,  both  as  to  pardon  and  favour." 

'*  Fear  not  Alexius,"  answered  her  mother ;    ''  he  will  speak  determinedly  and 
decidedly ;  but,  if  he  acts  not  in  the  very  moment  of  forming  the  resolution,  it  is  no  < 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  an  icicle  in  time  of  thaw.     Do  thou  apprize  me,  if  thou  canst^  ^ 
what  the  Emperor  is  at  present  doing,  and  take  my  word  I  will  find  means  to  bring 
round  to  our  opinion." 

Must  I  then  betray  secrets  which  my  father  has  intrusted  to  me  ?"  said  the  Princess 

and  to  one  who  has  so  lately  held  the  character  of  his  avowed  enemy?" 

"  Call  it  not  betray,"  said  Irene,  "  since  it  is  written  thou  shalt  betray  no  one,  least 
all  thy  father,  and  the  father  of  the  empire.  Yet  again  it  is  written,  by  the  holy  Luke 
that  men  shall  be  betrayed,  both  by  parents  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolk  and  friends^  an  -^ 
therefore  surely  also  by  daughters ;  by  which  I  only  mean  thou  shalt  discover  to  us  th— ^ 
father's  secrets,  so  far  as  may  enable  us  to  save  the  life  of  thy  husband.  The  necessifc^ 
of  the  case  excuses  whatever  may  be  othenvise  considered  as  irregular." 

"  Be  it  so  then,  mother.     Having  yielded  my  consent  perhaps  too  easily,  to  snat 
this  malefactor  from  my  father's  justice,  I  am  sensible  I  must  secure  his  safety  by  su<^^ 
means  as  are  in  my  power.     I  left  my  father  at  the  bottom  of  those  stairs,  called  the 
of  Acheron,  in  the  cell  of  a  blind  man,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Ursel." 

"  Holy  Mary!"  exclaimed  the  Empress,  "thou  hast  named  a  name  which  has 
long  unspoken  in  the  open  air." 

"  Has  the  Emperor's  sense  of  his  danger  from  the  living,"  said  the  Caesar,  "  induc^r^ 
him  to  invoke  the  dead  ? — for  Ursel  has  been  no  living  man  for  the  space  of  three  year^— *  ^ 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  Anna  Comncna ;  **  I  tell  you  true.      My  father  even  now  heB-  ^ 
conference  with  a  miserable-looking  prisoner,  whom  he  so  named." 

"It  is  a  danger  the  more,"  said  the  Ciesar ;  "  he  cannot  have  forgotten  the  zeal 
which  I  embraced  the  cause  of  the  present  Emperor  against  his  own ;  and  so  soon  as 
is  at  liberty,  he  will  study  to  avenge  it.     For  this  we  must  endeavour  to  make 
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provision,  though  it  increases  our  difficulties. — Sit  down  then,  mj  gentle,  my  beneficent 
mother ;  and  thou,  mj  wife,  who  hast  preferred  thy  love  for  an  unworthy  husband  to  the 
suggestions  of  jealous  passion  and  of  headlong  revenge,  sit  down,  and  let  us  see  in  what 
manner  it  may  be  in  our  power,  consistently  with  your  duty  to  the  Emperor,  to  bring 
our  broken  vessel  securely  into  port." 

He  employed  much  natural  grace  of  manner  in  handing  the  mother  and  daughter  to 
their  seats ;  and,  taking  his  place  confidentially  between  them,  all  were  soon  engaged  in 
concerting  what  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  morrow,  not  forgetting  such  as  should 
at  once  have  the  effect  of  preserving  the  Caesar's  life,  and  at  the  same  time  of  securing 
the  Grecian  empire  against  the  conspiracy  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief  instigator. 
Briennius  ventured  to  hint,  that  perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  suffer  the  conspiracy 
to  proceed  as  originally  intended,  pledging  his  own  faith  that  the  rights  of  Alexius  should 
be  held  inviolate  during  the  struggle;  but  his  influence  over  the  Empress  and  her 
daughter  did  not  extend  to  obtaining  so  great  a  trust  They  plainly  protested  against 
permitting  him  to  leave  the  palace,  or  taking  the  least  share  in  the  confusion  which 
to-morrow  was  certain  to  witness. 

''  You  forget,  noble  ladies,"  said  the  Caesar,  **  that  my  honour  is  concerned  in  meeting 
the  Count  of  Paris." 

^'  Pshaw  I  tell  me  not  of  your  honour,  Briennius,"  said  Anna  Comnena ;  '^  do  I  not 
well  know,  that  although  the  honour  of  the  western  knights  be  a  species  of  Moloch, 
a  fiesh-devouring,  blood-quaffing  demon,  yet  that  which  is  the  god  of  idolatry  to  the 
eastern  wariors,  though  equally  loud  and  noisy  in  the  hall,  is  far  less  implacable  in  the 
field  ?  Believe  not  that  I  have  forgiven  great  injuries  and  insults,  in  order  to  take  such 
false  coin  as  honour  in  payment,  your  ingenuity  is  but  poor,  if  you  cannot  devise  some 
excuse  which  will  satisfy  the  Greeks ;  and  in  good  sooth,  Briennius,  to  this  battle  you 
go  not,  whether  for  your  good  or  for  your  ill.  Believe  not  that  I  will  consent  to  your 
meeting  either  Count  or  Countess,  whether  in  warlike  combat  or  amorous  parley.  So 
you  may  at  a  word  count  upon  remaining  prisoner  here  until  the  hour  appointed  for 
such  gross  folly  be  past  and  over." 

The  Caesar,  perhaps,  was  not  in  his  heart  angry  that  his  wife's  pleasure  was  so  bluntly 
and  resolutely  expressed  against  the  intended  combat.  '*  If,"  said  he,  "  you  are  determined 
to  take  my  honour  into  your  own  keeping,  I  am  here  for  the  present  your  prisoner,  nor 
have  I  the  means  of  interfering  with  your  pleasure.  When  once  at  liberty,  the  free 
exercise  of  my  valour  and  my  lance  is  once  more  my  own." 

"  Be  it  so,  Sir  Paladin,"  said  the  Princess,  very  composedly.  "  I  have  good  hope  that 
neither  of  them  will  involve  you  with  any  of  yon  dare-devils  of  Paris,  whether  male  or 
female,  and  that  we  will  regulate  the  pitch  to  which  your  courage  soars,  by  the  estimation 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  judgment  of  our  blessed  Lady  of  Mercy,  not  her  of  the 
Broken  Lances." 

At  this  moment  an  authoritative  knock  at  the  door  alarmed  the  consultation  of  the 
Caesar  and  the  ladies. 
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gJE  left  the  Emperor  Alexius  Cumnenus  at  the  bottom  of  a  subterranean  vb«:m1 
vitli  a  lamp  expiring,  and  having  charge  of  a  itriooiiiT,  who  seemed  him^>«' 
;  nearly  reduced  to  the  same  extremity.  For  the  first  two  or  three  momeii** 
'  ho  listened  uftcp  his  daughter's  i-etiring  footstepn.  He  grtiw  impatient,  anJ 
began  to  long  for  her  rutum  Iwfoix-  it  was  i>ossiblc  she  conld  have  traversed  the  p8** 
betwixt  Lim  and  the  summit  of  these  (gloomy  stairs.  A  minute  or  two  he  endured  wi" 
patience  tlic  absence  of  tlie  a'^si^^tauce  which  he  had  sent  her  to  summon ;  but  strBng* 
suspicions  began  to  ewM  his  imngination.  Could  it  be  possible  ?  Had  she  changed  bf 
purpose  on  account  of  the  hard  words  wliii^h  he  had  used  towanls  her  ?  Had  six 
resolvwl  to  leave  h<'r  father  to  his  fale  in  his  hour  of  utmost  neitl  ?  and  was  he  to  i«'f 
no  longer  upon  the  assistance  which  he  bud  implored  ht^r  to  send  ? 

Tlie  short  time  whieh  the  I'rini'ess  trilled  awiiy  in  a  sort  of  gallantry  with  tl* 
Varangian  Hereward,  whs  ma<;niliiid  tenfold  by  the  impatk-iicp  of  the  Enipor<ir,  wlw 
began  to  think  that  she  was  gone  to  leteh  the  aceoni|)liees  of  the  C'lesar  to  assault  tbeir 
prince  in  bis  defenceless  condition,  and  eai-ry  into  effect  their  hidf-diseonccrted  conspirX?- 
After  a  considerable  time,  filled  up  with  this  feeling  of  agonizing  uncertainty,  he  beg*" 
at  length,  more  composedly,  to  recollect  the  little  ehaticc  there  was  that  the  Friw** 
would,  even  for  her  own  sake,  resentful  as  she  was  in  the  highest  degree  of  her  husband' 
ill  behaviour,  join  her  resources  to  his,  to  the  destruction  of  one  who  ha<l  so  genenW 
showed  himself  an  indulgent  and  affectionate  father.  When  he  had  adopted  this  betW 
mood,  a  step  was  heard  upon  the  slairease,  and  aflcr  a  long  and  unequal  AcBtfl^ 
Hereward,  in  his  heavy  armour,  at  length  coolly  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  8KI* 
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Behind  him,  panting  and  trembling,  partly  with  cold  and  partly  with  terror,  came 
Douban,  the  slave  well  skilled  in  medicine. 

**  Welcome,  good  Edward!  Welcome,  Douban!"  he  said,  "whose  medical  skill  is 
sufficiently  able  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  years  which  hang  upon  him.^ 

"  Your  Highness  is  gracious,"  said  Douban — ^but  what  he  would  have  farther  said  was 
cut  off  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  the  consequence  of  his  age,  of  his  feeble  habit,  of  the 
damps  of  the  dungeon,  and  the  rugged  exercise  of  descending  the  long  and  difficult 
staircase. 

"  Thou  art  unaccustomed  to  visit  thy  patients  in  so  rough  an  abode,"  said  Alexius ; 
"  and,  nevertheless,  to  the  damps  of  these  dreary  regions  state  necessity  obliges  us  to 
confine  many,  who  are  no  less  our  beloved  subjects  in  reality  than  they  are  in  title." 

The  medical  man  continued  his  cough,  perhaps  as  an  apology  for  not  giving  that 
answer  of  assent,  with  which  his  conscience  did  not  easily  permit  him  to  reply  to  an 
observation,  which,  though  stated  by  one  who  should  know  the  fact,  seemed  not  to  be  in 
itself  altogether  likely. 

"  Yes,  my  Douban,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  in  this  strong  case  of  steel  and  adamant  have 
we  found  it  necessary  to  enclose  the  redoubted  Ursel,  whose  fame  is  spread  through  the 
whole  world,  both  for  military  skill,  political  wisdom,  personal  bravery,  and  other  noble 
gifts,  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  obscure  for  a  time,  in  order  that  we  might,  at  the 
fittest  conjuncture,  which  is  now  arrived,  restore  them  to  the  world  in  their  full  lustre. 
Feel  his  pulse,  therefore,  Douban — consider  him  as  one  who  hath  suffered  severe 
confinement,  with  all  its  privations,  and  is  about  to  be  suddenly  restored  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  whatever  renders  life  valuable." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Douban;  "but  your  Majesty  must  consider,  that  we  work 
upon  a  frail  and  exhausted  subject,  whose  health  seems  already  wellnigh  gone,  and  may 
perhaps  vanish  in  an  instant — like  this  pale  and  trembling  light,  whose  precarious 
condition  the  life  breath  of  this  unfortunate  patient  seems  closely  to  resemble." 

"  Desire,  therefore,  good  Douban,  one  or  two  of  the  mutes  who  seiTC  in  the  interior, 
and  who  have  repeatedly  been  thy  assistants  in  such  cases— or  stay — Edward,  thy 
motions  will  be  more  speedy ;  do  thou  go  for  the  mutes — make  them  bring  some  kind  of 
litter  to  transport  the  patient ;  and,  Douban,  do  thou  superintend  the  whole.  Transport 
him  instantly  to  a  suitable  apartment,  only  taking  care  that  it  be  secret,  and  let  him 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  bath,  and  whatever  else  may  tend  to  restore  his  feeble 
animation — keeping  in  mind,  that  he  must,  if  possible,  appear  to-morrow  in  the  field." 

"  That  will  be  hard,"  said  Douban,  "  after  having  been,  it  would  appear,  subjected  to 
such  fare  and  such  usage  as  his  fluctuating  pulse  intimates  but  too  plainly." 

"  'Twas  a  mistake  of  the  dungeon-keeper,  the  inhuman  villain,  who  should  not  go 
without  his  reward,"  continued  the  Emperor,  "  had  not  Heaven  already  bestowed  it  by 
the  strange  means  of  a  sylvan  man,  or  native  of  the  woods,  who  yesterday  put  to  death 
the  jailor  who  meditated  the  death  of  his  prisoner — Yes,  my  dear  Douban,  a  private 
sentinel  of  our  guards  called  the  Immortal,  had  wellnigh  annihilated  this  flower  of  our 
trust,  whom  for  a  time  we  were  compelled  to  immure  in  secret.  Then,  indeed,  a  rude 
hammer  had  dashed  to  pieces  an  unparalleled  brilliant,  but  the  fates  have  arrested  such 
a  misfortune." 

The  assistance  having  arrived,  the  physician,  who  seemed  more  accustomed  to  act  than 
to  speak,  directed  a  bath  to  be  prepared  with  medicated  herbs,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  patient  should  not  be  disturbed  till  to-morrow's  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens. 
Ursel  accordingly  was  assisted  to  the  bath,  which  was  employed  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  physician  ;  but  without  affording  any  material  symptoms  of  recovery. 
From  thence  he  was  transferred  to  a  cheerful  bedchamber,  opening  by  an  ample  window 
to  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  palace,  which  commanded  an  extensive  prospect.  These 
operations  were  performed  upon  a  frame  so  extremely  stupified  by  previous  suffering,  so 
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dead  to  the  usual  sensations  of  existence,  that  it  was  not  till  the  sensibility  should  be 
gradually  restored  by  friction  of  the  stiffened  limbs,  and  other  means,  that  the  leech 
hoped  the  mists  of  the  intellect  should  at  length  begin  to  clear  away. 

Douban  readily  undertook  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Emperor,  and  remained  by 
the  bed  of  the  patient  until  the  dawn  of  morning,  ready  to  support  nature  as  far  as  the 
skill  of  leechcraft  admitted. 

From  the  mutes,  much  more  accustomed  to  be  the  executioners  of  the  Emperor's  dis- 
pleasure than  of  his  humanity,  Douban  selected  one  man  of  milder  mood,  and  by  Alexius's 
order,  made  him  understand,  that  the  task  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  to  be  kept  most 
strictly  secret,  while  the  hardened  slave  was  a^stonished  to  iind  that  the  attentions  paid 
to  the  sick  were  to  be  rendered  with  yet  more  mystery  than  the  bloody  offices  of  death 
and  torture. 

The  passive  patient  received  the  various  acts  i»f  attention  which  were  rendered  to  him 
in  silence ;  and  if  not  totally  without  consciousness,  at  least  without  a  distinct  compre- 
hension of  their  object.     After  the  soothing  operation  of  the  bath,  and  the  voluptuous 
exchange  of  the  rude  and  musty  pile  of  straw,  on  which  he  had  stretched  himself  for 
years,  for  a  couch  of  the  softest  down,  Ursel  was  presented  with  a  sedative  draught, 
slightly  tinctured  with  an  opiate.     The  balmy  restorer  of  nature  came  thus  invoked,  and 
the  captive  sunk  into  a  delicious  slumber  long  unknown  to  him,  and  which  seemed 
occupy  equally  his  mental  faculties  and  his  bodily  frame,  while  the  features  were  releasedE^  ^ 
from  their  rigid  tenor,  and  the  posture  of  the  limbs,  no  longer  disturbed  by  fits  o^ 
cramp,  and  sudden  and  agonizing  twists  and  throes,  seemed  changed  for  a  placid  state  oft* 
the  most  perfect  ease  and  tranquillity. 

Tlie  morn  was  already  colouring  the  horizon,  and  the  freshness  of  the  breeze  of  dawi 
had  insinuated  itself  into  the  lofty  halls  of  the  palace  of  the  Blacquemal,  when  a  gentle 
tap  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  awakened  Douban,  who,  undisturbed  from  the  calm  stat* 
of  his  patient,  had  indulged  himself  in  a  brief  repose.     The  door  opened,  and  a  figure- 
appeared,  disguised  in  the  robes  worn  by  an  officer  of  the  palace,  and  concealed,  beneat' 
an  artificial  beard  of  great  size,  and  of  a  white  colour,  the  features  of  the  Empencr^iff 
himself.     "  Douban,"  said  Alexius,  "  how  fares  it  with  thy  patient,  whose  safety  is  tb^^-M 
day  of  such  consequence  to  the  Grecian  state?" 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  replied  the  physician,   "  excellently  well ;  and  if  he  is  not  no" 
disturbed,  I  will  wager  whatever  skill  I  possess,  that  nature,  assisted  by  the  art  of 
physician,  will  triumph  over  the  damps  and  the  unwholesome  air  of  the  impure  dungeo  "^m- 
Only  be  prudent,  my  lord,  and  let  not  an  untimely  haste  bring  this  Ursel  forward  in  ^•o 
the  contest  ere  he  has  arranged  the  disturbed  current  of  his  ideas,  and  recovered,    Sn 
some  degree,  the  spring  of  his  mind,  and  the  powers  of  his  body." 

"  I  will  rule  my  impatience,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  or  rather,  Douban,  I  will  be  ml 
by  thee.     Thinkest  thou  he  is  awake?" 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,"  said  the  leech,  "  but  he  opens  not  his  eyes,  and  seems 
me  as  if  he  absolutely  resisted  the  natural  impulse  to  rouse  himself  and  look  around  hii 

"  Speak  to  him,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and  let  us  know  what  is  passing  in  his  mind  • 

"  It  is  at  some  risk,"  replied  the  physician,  "  but  you  shall  be  obeyed. — Ursel," 
said,  approaching  the  bed  of  his  blind  patient,  and  then,  in  a  louder  tone,  he  repea' 
again,  "Ursel!  Ursel!" 

"  Peace — Hush  !  "  muttered  the  patient;  "disturb  not  the  blest  in  their  ecstacy — nor 
again  recall  the  most  miserable  of  mortals  to  finish  the  draught  of  bitterness  which  tu* 
fate  had  compelled  him  to  commence." 

"  Again,  again,"  said  the  Emperor,  aside  to  Douban,  "  try  him  yet  again ;  it  is  <^ 
importance  for  me  to  know  in  what  degree  he  possesses  his  senses,  or  in  what  meas«'^ 
they  have  disappeared  from  him." 

"  I  would  not,  however,"  said  the  physician,  "  be  the  rash  and  guilty  person,  who,  V 
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■n  iU-timed  urgency,  should  produce  a  total  alienation  of  mind  and  plunge  him  back  either 
into  absolute  lunacy,  or  produce  a  stupor,  in  which  he  might  remain  for  a  long  period." 

"  Surely  not,*'  replied  the  Emperor ;  "  my  commands  are  those  of  one  Christian  to 
another,  nor  do  I  wish  them  farther  obeyed  than  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
Grod  and  man." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  after  this  declaration,  and  yet  but  few  minutes  had  elapsed 
ere  he  again  urged  the  leech  to  pursue  the  interrogation  of  his  patient.  "  If  you  hold 
me  not  competent,"  said  Douban,  somewhat  vain  of  the  trust  necessarily  reposed  in  him, 
'^  to  judge  of  the  treatment  of  my  patient,  your  Imperial  Highness  must  take  the  risk 
ind  the  trouble  upon  yourself." 

**  Marry,  I  shall,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  for  the  scruples  of  leeches  are  not  to  be 
ndnlged,  when  the  fate  of  kingdoms  and  the  lives  of  monarchs  are  placed  against  them 
n  the  scales. — Rouse  thee,  my  noble  Ursel !  hear  a  voice,  with  which  thy  ears  were 
nee  well  acquainted,  welcome  thee  back  to  glory  and  command  I  Look  around  thee, 
md  see  how  the  world  smiles  to  welcome  thee  back  from  imprisonment  to  empire !" 

**  Canning  fiend!"  said  Ursel,  "who  usest  the  most  wily  baits  in  order  to  augment 
he  misery  of  the  wretched !  Know,  tempter,  that  I  am  conscious  of  the  whole  trick  of 
he  soothing  images  of  last  night — thy  baths — thy  beds — and  thy  bowers  of  bliss. — But 
ooner  shalt  thou  be  able  to  bring  a  smile  upon  the  cheek  of  St.  Anthony  the  Eremite, 
han  induce  me  to  curl  mine  after  the  fashion  of  earthly  voluptuaries." 

«  Try  it,  foolish  man,"  insisted  the  Emperor,  "  and  trust  to  the  evidence  of  thy  senses 
ar  the  reality  of  the  pleasures  by  which  thou  art  now  surrounded;  or,  if  thou  art 
bstinate  in  thy  lack  of  faith,  tarry  as  thou  art  for  a  single  moment,  and  I  will  bring 
rith  me  a  being  so  unparalleled  in  her  loveliness,  that  a  single  glance  of  her  were  wortu 
he  restoration  of  thine  eyes,  were  it  only  to  look  upon  her  for  a  moment."  So  saying 
le  left  the  apartment. 

**  Traitor,"  said  Ursel,  "  and  deceiver  of  old,  bring  no  one  hither !  and  strive  not,  by 
badowy  and  ideal  forms  of  beauty,  to  increase  the  delusion  that  gilds  my  prison-house 
or  a  moment,  in  order,  doubtless,  to  destroy  totally  the  spark  of  reason,  and  then 
^^^change  this  earthly  hell  for  a  dungeon  in  the  infernal  regions  themselves." 

**  His  mind  is  somewhat  shattered,"  mused  the  physician,  "which  is  often  the  con- 
e<][uence  of  a  long  solitary  confinement.  I  marvel  much,"  was  his  farther  thought,  '*  if 
lie  Emperor  can  shape  out  any  rational  service  which  this  man  can  render  him,  after 
>eing  so  long  immured  in  so  horrible  a  dungeon. — Thou  thinkest,  then,"  continued  he, 
ddressing  the  patient,  "that  the  seeming  release  of  last  night,  with  its  batlis  and 
efreshments,  was  only  a  delusive  dream,  without  any  reality  ?" 

**  Ay — ^what  else  ?  "  answered  Ursel. 

**  And  that  the  arousing  thyself,  as  we  desire  thee  to  do,  would  be  but  a  resigning  to 

"V-ain  temptation,  in  order  to  wake  to  more  unhappiness  than  formerly  ?" 

•*  Even  so,"  returned  the  patient. 

**  What,  then,  are  thy  thoughts  of  the  Emperor  by  whose  command  thou  sufferest  so 
^'Vere  a  restraint?" 

l^erhaps  Douban  wished  he  had  forborne  this  question,  for,  in  the  very  moment  when 

^^  put  it,  the  door  of  the  chamber  opened,  and  the  Emperor  entered,  with  his  daughter 

^tiging  upon  his  arm,  dressed  with  simplicity,  yet  with  becoming  splendour.     She  had 

^ound  time,  it  seems,  to  change  her  dress  for  a  white  robe,  which  resembled  a  kind  of 

Mourning,  the  chief  ornament  of  which  was  a  diamond  chaplet,  of  inestimable  value, 

^liich  surrounded  and  bound  the  long  sable  tresses,  that  reached  from  her  head  to  her 

^•ist     Terrified  almost  to  death,  she  had  been  surprised  by  her  father  in  the  company 

^  her  husband  the  Caesar,  and  her  mother ;  and  the  same  thundering  mandate  had  at 

^*cc  ordered  Briennius,  in  the  character  of  a  more  than  suspected  traitor,  under  the 

custody  of  a  strong  guard  of  Varangians,  and  commanded  her  to  attend  her  father  to 
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the  bedchamber  of  Ursel,  in  which  she  now  stood ;  resolved,  however,  that  she  would 
stick  by  the  sinking  fortunes  of  her  husband,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  yet  no  lesa 
determined  that  she  would  not  rely  upon  her  own  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  until  she 
should  see  whether  her  father's  interference  was  likely  to  reassume  a  resolved  and 
positive  character.  Hastily  as  the  plans  of  Alexius  had  been  formed,  and  hastily  as  they 
had  been  disconcerted  by  accident,  there  remained  no  slight  chance  that  he  might  be 
forced  to  come  round  to  the  purpose  on  which  his  wife  and  daughter  had  fixed  their 
heart,  the  forgiveness,  namely,  of  the  guilty  Nicephorus  Briennius.  To  his  astonishment^ 
and  not  perhaps  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  he  heard  the  patient  deeply  engaged  with 
the  physician  in  canvassing  his  own  character. 

"  Think  not,"  said  Ursel  in  reply  to  him,  *'  that  though  I  am  immured  in  this  dungeon, 
and  treated  as  sometliing  worse  than  an  outcast  of  humanity — and  although  I  am, 
moreover,  deprived  of  my  eyesight,  the  dearest  gift  of  Heaven — think  not,  I  say,  though 
I  suffer  all  this  by  the  cruel  will  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  that  therefore  I  hold  him  to  be 
mine  enemy ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  by  his  means  that  the  blinded  and  miserable 
prisoner  has  been  taught  to  seek  a  liberty  far  more  unconstrained  than  this  poor  earth 
can  afford,  and  a  vision  far  more  clear  than  any  Mount  Pisgah  on  this  wretched  side  of 
the  grave  can  give  us :  Shall  I  therefore  account  the  Emperor  among  mine  enemies  ? 
He  who  has  taught  me  the  vanity  of  earthly  things — ^the  nothingness  of  earthly  enjoy- 
ments— and  the  pure  hope  of  a  better  world,  as  a  certain  exchange  for  the  misery  of  the 
present?    No!" 

The  Emperor  had  stood  somewhat  disconcerted  at  the  beginning  of  this  speech,  but 
hearing  it  so  very  unexpectedly  terminate,  as  he  was  willing  to  suppose,  much  in  his  own 
favour,  he  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  which  was  partly  tliat  of  a  modest  person 
listening  to  his  own  praises,  and  partly  that  of  a  man  highly  struck  with  the  com- 
mendations heaped  upon  him  by  a  generous  adversary. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said  aloud,  "  how  truly  do  you  read  my  purpose,  when  you  suppose 
that  the  knowledge  which  men  of  your  disposition  can  extract  from  evil,  was  all  the 
experience  which  I  wished  you  to  derive  from  a  captivity  protracted  by  adverse 
circumstances,  far,  very  far,  beyond  my  wishes!  Let  me  embrace  tlie  generous  man  who 
knows  so  well  how  to  construe  the  purpose  of  a  perplexed,  but  still  faithful  friend." 

The  patient  raised  himself  in  his  bed. 

"Hold  there!"  he  said,  metlujiks  my  faculties  begin  to  collect  themselves.  Yes,"  he 
muttered,  "that  is  the  treacherous  voice  which  first  bid  me  welcome  as  a  friend,  and  then 
commanded  fiercely  that  I  should  be  deprived  of  the  sight  of  my  eyes! — Increase  thy 
rigour  if  thou  wilt,  Comnenus — add,  if  thou  canst,  to  the  torture  of  my  confinement — 
but  since  I  cannot  see  thy  hypocritical  and  inhuman  features,  spare  me,  in  mercy,  the 
sound  of  a  voice,  more  distressing  to  mine  ear  than  toads,  than  serpents, — than  whatever 
nature  has  most  offensive  and  disgusting!" 

This  speech  was  delivered  with  so  much  energy,  that  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Emperor 
strove  to  interrupt  its  tenor;  although  he  himself,  as  well  as  Douban  and  his  daughter, 
heard  a  great  deal  more  of  the  language  of  unadorned  and  natural  passion  than  he  had 
counted  upon. 

"Raise  thy  head,  rash  man,"  he  said,  "and  charm  thy  tongue,  ere  it  proceed  in 
a  strain  which  may  cost  thee  dear.  Look  at  me,  and  see  if  I  have  not  reserved  a  reward 
capable  of  atoning  for  all  the  evil  which  thy  folly  may  charge  to  my  account." 

Hitherto  the  prisoner  had  remained  with  his  eyes  obstinately  shut,  regarding  the 
imperfect  recollection  he  had  of  sights  which  had  been  before  his  eyes  the  forgoing 
evening,  as  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  deluded  imagination,  if  not  actually  presented  by 
some  seducing  spirit.  But  now  when  his  eyes  fairly  encountered  the  stately  figure  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  graceful  form  of  his  lovely  daughter,  painted  in  the  tender  rays  of 
the  morning  dawn,  he  ejaculated  faintly,  "I  see! — I  see!" — And  with  that  ejaculation 
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fell  back  on  the  pillow  in  a  swoon,  which  instantly  found  employment  for  Douban  and 
bis  restoratives. 

"A  most  wonderful  cure  indeed!"  exclaimed  the  physician;  "and  the  height  of  my 
wishes  would  be  to  possess  such  another  miraculous  restorative." 

"Fool!  "said  the  Emperor;  "canst  thou  not  conceive  that  what  has  never  been  taken 
away  is  restored  with  little  difficulty  ?  He  was  made,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  "  to 
undergo  a  painful  operation,  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  organs  of  sight  were 
destroyed ;  and  as  light  scarcely  ever  visited  him,  and  when  it  did,  only  in  doubtful  and 
almost  invisible  glimmerings,  the  prevailing  darkness,  both  physical  and  mental,  that 
surrounded  him,  prevented  him  from' being  sensible  of  the  existence  of  that  precious 
faculty,  of  which  he  imagined  himself  bereft  Perhaps  thou  wilt  ask  my  reason  for 
inflicting  upon  him  so  strange  a  deception  ? — Simply  it  was,  that  being  by  it  conceived 
incapable  of  reigning,  his  memory  might  pass  out  of  the  minds  of  the  public,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  I  reserved  his  eyesight,  that  in  case  occasion  should  call,  it  might  be  in 
my  power  once  more  to  liberate  him  from  his  dungeon,  and  employ,  as  I  now  propose 
to  do,  hia  courage  and  talents  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  to  counterbalance  those  of 
other  conspirators." 

"  And  can  your  imperial  Highness,"  said  Douban,  "  hope  that  you  have  acquired  this 
man's  duty  and  affection  by  the  conduct  you  have  observed  to  him  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  Emperor ;  "  that  must  be  as  futurity  shall  determine. 
All  I  know  is,  that  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  if  Ursel  does  not  reckon  freedom  and  a  long 
course  of  Empire — perhaps  sanctioned  by  an  alliance  with  our  own  blood— and  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  the  precious  organs  of  eyesight,  of  which  a  less  scrupulous  man 
would  have  deprived  him,  against  a  maimed  and  darkened  existence." 

"  Since  such  is  your  Highnesa's  opinion  and  resolution,"  said  Douban,  "it  is  for  me  to 
aid,  and  not  to  counteract  it.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  pray  your  Highness  and  the 
Princess  to  withdraw,  that  I  may  use  such  remedies  as  may  confirm  a  mind  which  has 
been  so  strangely  shaken,  and  restore  to  him  fully  the  use  of  those  eyes,  of  which  he  has 
been  so  long  deprived." 

"  I  am  content,  Douban,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  but  take  notice,  Ursel  is  not  totally  at 
liberty  until  he  has  expressed  the  resolution  to  become  actually  mine.  It  may  behove  both 
him  and  thee  to  know,  that  although 
there  is  no  purpose  of  remitting  him 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  Blacqucrnal 
palace,  yet  if  he,  or  any  on  his  part, 
should  aspire  to  head  a  party  in  these 
feverish  times, — by  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman,  to  swear  a  Frankish  oath, 
he  shall  find  that  he  is  not  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  battle-axes  of  my  Va- 
rangians. I  trust  to  thee  to  commu- 
nicate this  fact,  which  concerns  alike 
him  and  all  who  have  interest  in  his 
fortunes. — Come,  daughter,  we  will 
withdraw,  and  leave  the  leech  with 
his  patient — Take  notice,  Douban, 
it  is  of  importance  that  you  acquaint 
me  the  very  first  moment  when  the 
patient  can  hold  rational  communi- 
cation with  me." 

Alexius    and   bis    accomplished 
daughter  departed  accordingly. 


^ribaijpJCT  ttit  ^lcfnr?3=H%W- 


^KOSI  a  tcrract'd  roof  of  tlie  Blat^quernnl  palace,  accessible  by  a  snah-do^— 
>  wliicli  opened  from  the  bedchamber  of  Ur^ol,  there  wus  cummaudcd  one  of  ^^H 

St  lorely  and  striking  views  wliicb  thei-omantic  neigbbourliood  of  Cr 

'  flniitiiiople  afforded. 

After  Kulfei'iiij;  liiiii  t»)  reiMwe  and  rest  his  agitated  faculties,  it  was  to  this  place  t"^fc 
tlie  piij-sictun  lid  hii<  patient ;  for  when  aomcwbat  composed,  he  liad  of  liimsetf  rvqueft-  "^ 
to  be  [lerraitted  to  verify  the  truth  of  liis  restored  eyesight,  by  looking  out  once  m.*=3 
upon  the  mnjestic  face  uf  nature. 

On  the  one  liaiid,  the  scene  which  he  belield  was  a  ronsterpiece  of  human  art.  '-■-  J 
proud  city,  ornanicnttd  with  stately  buihiings,  as  become  tlie  capital  of  the  world,  shov^^* 
a  suec4»sion  of  glittering  spires  and  orders  of  arcliittKiture,  some  of  them  chaste  C*  * 
simple.  like  those  the  capitals  of  which  were  borrowed  from  baskets-full  of  acantU*** 
some  deriving  the  fluting  of  their  shafts  from  the  props  made  originally  to  support  *' 
lances  of  the  earlier  Greeks — forms  simple,  yet  more  graceful  in  their  simplicity,  than  o-'' 
which  liumon  ingenuity  has  been  able  since  to  invent.  With  tlie  most  splendid  spccioJ*"'' 
which  an<-ient  art  could  afford  of  those  strictly  cta.-'sienl  models  were  associated  tho&c  ^ 
a  later  age,  where  more  modern  taste  had  endeavoured  at  improvement,  and,  by  mijc'''^ 
the  various  orders,  had  produced  such  as  were  either  composite,  or  totally  out  of  ru'^' 
The  size  of  the  buildings  in  which  tliey  were  displayed,  however,  procured  them  respef'' 
njr  could  even  the  most  perfect  judge  of  architecture  avoid  being  struck  by  the  granite''' 
of  their  extent  and  effect,  although  hurt  by  the  incorrectness  of  the  taste  in  which  tb^ 
were  executed.     Arches  of  triumph,  towers,  obelisks,  and  spires,  designed  for  vaiiw 
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3669,  rose  Up  into  the  air  ia  confused  magnificence ;  while  the  lower  view  was  filled 
le  streets  of  the  city,  the  domestic  habitations  forming  long  narrow  alleys,  on  either 
of  which  the  houses  arose  to  various  and  unequal  heights,  but,  being  generally 
led  with  terraced  coverings,  thick  set  with  plants  and  flowers,  and  fountains,  had, 
.  seen  from  an  eminence,  a  more  noble  and  interesting  aspect  than  is  ever  afibrded 
iC  sloping  and  uniform  roofs  of  streets  in  the  capitals  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
has  taken  us  some  time  to  give,  in  words,  the  idea  which  was  at  a  single  glance 
;yed  to  Ursel,  and  affected  him  at  first  with  great  pain.  His  eyeballs  had  been  long 
gers  to  that  daily  exercise,  which  teaches  us  the  habit  of  correcting  the  scenes  as 
appear  to  our  sight,  by  the  knowledge  which  we  derive  from  the  use  of  our  other 
s.  His  idea  of  distance  was  so  confused,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  spires,  turrets, 
minarets  which  he  beheld,  were  crowded  forward  upon  his  eyeballs,  and  almost 
ling  them.  With  a  shriek  of  horror,  Ursel  turned  himself  to  the  further  side,  and 
his  eyes  upon  a  different  scene.  Here  also  he  saw  towers,  steeples,  and  turrets,  but 
were  those  of  the  churches  and  public  buildings  beneath  his  feet,  reflected  from  the 
ling  piece  of  water  which  formed  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and  which,  from 
ibandance  of  wealth  which  it  transported  to  the  city,  was  well  termed  the  Golden 
iL  In  one  place,  this  superb  basin  was  lined  with  quays,  where  stately  dromonds  and 
sies  unloaded  their  wealth,  >vhile,  by  the  shore  of  the  haven,  galleys,  feluccas, 
other  small  craft,  idly  flapped  the  singularly  shaped  and  snow-wliite  pinions  which 
ed  them  for  sails.  In  other  places  the  Golden  Horn  lay  shrouded  in  a  verdant 
de  of  trees,  where  the  private  gardens  of  wealthy  or  distinguished  individuals,  or 
J8  of  public  recreation,  shot  down  upon  and  were  bounded  by  the  glassy  waters. 
3  the  Bosphorus,  which  might  be  seen  in  the  distance,  the  little  fleet  of  Tancred  was 
;  in  the  same  station  they  had  gained  during  the  night,  which  was  fitted  to  command 
opposite  landing;  this  their  general  had  preferred  to  a  midnight  descent  upon  Con- 
inople,  not  know^ing  whether,  so  coming,  they  might  be  received  as  friends  or 
lies.  This  delay,  however,  had  given  tlie  Greeks  an  opportunity,  either  by  the 
•8  of  Alexius,  or  the  equally  powerful  mandates  of  some  of  the  conspirators,  to 
six  ships  of  war,  full  of  armed  men,  and  provided  with  the  maritime  offensive 
ons  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  at  that  period,  which  they  had  moored  so  as  exactly  to 
•  the  place  where  the  troops  of  Tancred  must  necessarily  land. 

lis  preparation  gave  some  surprise  to  the  valiant  Tancred,  who  did  not  know  that 
vessels  had  arrived  in  the  liarbour  I'rom  Leninos  on  the  preceding  night.  The 
anted  courage  of  that  prince  was,  liowever,  in  no  respect  to  be  shaken  by  the  degree 
expected  danger  with  which  lii.s  adventure  now  appeared  to  be  attended. 
lis  splendid  view,  from  tlie  deserii)tion  of  which  we  have  in  some  degree  digressed, 
>een  by  the  physician  and  IV.sel  from  a  terrace,  the  loftie^st  almost  on  the  palace  of 
Cilacquernal.  To  the  city-ward,  it  was  bounded  by  a  solid  wall,  of  considerable 
it,  giving  a  resting-place  fur  the  roof  of  a  lower  building  which,  sloping  outward, 
e  to  the  view  the  vast  lieignt  unobscured  otherwise  save  by  a  high  and  massy 
itrade,  composed  of  bronze,  which,  to  the  havenward,  sunk  sheer  do\>Ti  upon  an 
terrupted  precipice. 

0  sooner,  therefore,  had  Ursel  turned  his  eyes  that  way,  than,  though  placed  far  from 
^niik  of  the  terrace,  he  exclaimed,  >vith  a  shriek,  "  Save  me — save  me  !  if  you  are 
indeed  the  destined  executors  of  the  Emperor's  will." 

We  are  indeed  sucli',"  said  Douban,  "  to  save,  and  if  possible  to  bring  you  to  complete 
^very ;  but  by  no  means  to  do  you  injury,  or  to  suffer  it  to  be  offered  by  others." 
'Guard  me  then  from  myself,"  said  Ursel,  "and  save  me  from  the  reeling  and  insane 
ire  which  I  feel  to  plunge  myself  into  the  abyss,  to  the  edge  of  which  you  have 
ded  me." 
'Such  a  giddy  and  dangerous  temptation  is,"  said  the  physician,  "  common  to  those 
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who  have  not  for  a  long  time  looked  down  from  precipitous  heights,  and  are  suddenly 
brought  to  them.  Nature,  however  bounteous,  hath  not  provided  for  the  cessation  of 
our  faculties  for  years,  and  fur  their  sudden  resumption  in  full  strength  and  vigour.  An 
interval,  longer  or  shorter,  must  needs  intervene.  Can  you  not  believe  this  terrace  a  safe 
station  while  you  have  my  support  and  that  of  this  faithful  slave  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Ursel ;  "  but  j^ermit  me  to  turn  my  face  towards  this  stone  wall,  for 
I  cannot  bear  to  look  at  the  flimsy  piece  of  wire,  which  is  the  only  battlement  of  defence 
that  interposes  betwixt  me  and  the  precipice."  He  spoke  of  the  bronze  balustrade,  six 
feet  high,  and  massive  in  proportion.  Thus  saying,  and  holding  fast  by  the  physician's 
arm,  Ursel,  though  liimself  a  younger  and  more  able  man,  trembled,  and  moved  his  feet 
as  slowly  as  if  made  of  lead,  until  he  reached  the  sashcd-door,  where  stood  a  kind  of 
balcony-seat,  in  which  he  placed  himself.  — "  Here,"  he  said,  "  will  I  remain." 

"  And  here,"  said  Douban,  "  will  I  make  the  communication  of  the  Emperor,  which  it 
is  necessary  you  should  be  prepared  to  reply  to.  It  places  you,  you  will  observe,  at 
your  own  disposal  for  liberty  or  captivity,  but  it  conditions  for  your  resigning  that  sweet 
but  sinful  morsel  termed  revenge,  which,  I  must  not  conceal  from  you,  chance  appears 
willing  to  put  into  your  hand.  You  know  the  degree  of  rivalry  in  which  you  have  been 
held  by  the  Emperor,  and  you  know  the  measure  of  evil  you  have  sustained  at  his  hand. 
The  question  is,  Can  you  forgive  what  has  taken  place  ?" 

"  Let  me  wrap  my  head  round  with  my  mantle,"  said  Ursel,  "  to  dispel  this  dizziness 
which  still  oppresses  my  poor  brain,  and  as  soon  as  the  power  of  recollection  is  granted 
me,  you  shall  know  my  sentiments." 

He  sunk  upon  the  seat,  muffled  in  the  way  which  he  described,  and  after  a  few 
minute's  reflection,  with  a  trepidation  which  argued  the  patient  still  to  be  under  the 
nervous  feeling  of  extreme  horror  mixed  with  terror,  he  addressed  Douban  thus :  "  The 
operation  of  wrong  and  cruelty,  in  the  moment  when  they  are  first  inflicted,  excites,  of 
course,  the  utmost  resentment  of  the  sufferer ;  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  a  passion  which 
lives  so  long  in  his  bosom  as  the  natural  desire  of  revenge.  If,  then,  during  the  first 
month,  when  I  lay  stretched  upon  my  bed  of  want  and  misery,  you  had  offered  me  an 
opportunity  of  revenge  upon  my  cruel  oppressor,  the  remnant  of  miserable  life  which 
remained  to  me  sliould  have  been  willingly  bestowed  to  purchase  it.  But  a  suffering  of 
weeks,  or  even  months,  must  not  be  compared  in  effect  with  that  of  years.  For  a  short 
space  of  endurance,  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  retains  that  vigorous  habit  which  holds 
the  prisoner  still  connected  with  life,  and  teaches  him  to  thrill  at  the  long-forgotten 
chain  of  hopes,  of  wishes,  of  disappointments,  and  mortifications,  which  affected  his 
former  existence.  But  the  wounds  become  callous  as  they  harden,  and  other  and  better 
feelings  occupy  their  place,  while  they  gradually  die  away  in  forgetfulness.  The 
enjoyments,  the  amusements  of  tliis  world,  occupy  no  part  of  his  time  upon  whom  the 
gates  of  despair  have  once  closed.  I  tell  thee,  my  kind  physician,  that  for  a  season,  in 
an  insane  attempt  to  effect  my  liberty,  I  cut  through  a  large  portion  of  the  living  rock. 
But  Heaven  cured  me  of  so  foolish  an  idea ;  and  if  I  did  not  actually  come  to  love 
Alexius  Comnenus — for  how  could  that  have  been  a  possible  effect  in  any  rational  state 
of  my  intellects  ? — ^yet  as  I  became  convinced  of  my  own  crimes,  sins,  and  follies,  the 
more  and  more  I  was  also  persuaded  that  Alexius  was  but  the  agent  through  whom 
Heaven  exercised  a  dearly-purchased  right  of  punishing  me  for  my  manifold  offences 
and  transgressions  ;  and  that  it  was  not  therefore  upon  the  Emperor  that  my  resentment 
ought  to  visit  itself.  And  I  can  now  say  to  thee,  that,  so  far  as  a  man  who  has 
undergone  so  dreadful  a  change  can  be  supposed  to  know  his  own  mind,  I  feel  no 
desire  either  to  rival  Alexius  in  a  race  for  empire,  or  to  avail  myself  of  any  of  the 
various  proffers  which  he  proposes  to  me  as  the  price  of  withdrawing  my  claim.  Let 
him  keep  unpurchased  the  crown,  for  which  he  has  paid,  in  my  opinion,  a  price  which  it 
is  not  worth." 
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"  This  is  extraordinary  stoicism,  noble  Ursel,"  answered  the  physician  Douban. 
Am  I  then  to  understand  that  you  reject  the  fair  offers  of  Alexius,  and  desire,  instead 
r  all  which  he  is  willing — ^nay,  anxious  to  bestow — to  be  committed  safely  back  to  thy 
Id  blinded  dungeon  in  the  Blacquemal,  that  you  may  continue  at  ease  those  pietistic 
leditations  which  have  already  conducted  thee  to  so  extravagant  a  conclusion  ?  " 

^*  Physician,"  said  Ursel,  while  a  shuddering  fit  that  affected  his  whole  body  testified 
is  alarm  at  the  alternative  proposed — "  one  would  imagine  thine  own  profession  might 
aye  taught  thee,  that  no  mere  mortal  man,  unless  predestined  to  be  a  glorified  saint, 
dold  ever  prefer  darkness  to  the  light  of  day ;  blindness  itself  to  the  enjoyment  of 
le  power  of  sight ;  the  pangs  of  starving  to  competent  sustenance,  or  the  damps  of 
dungeon  to  the  free  air  of  God's  creation.  No ! — it  may  be  virtue  to  do  so,  but  to 
acb  a  pitch  mine  does  not  soar.  All  I  require  of  the  Emperor  for  standing  by  him 
rith  all  the  power  my  name  can  give  him  at  this  crisis  is,  that  he  will  provide  for  my 
eception  as  a  monk  in  some  of  those  pleasant  and  well  endowed  seminaries  of  piety,  to 
vluch  his  devotion,  or  his  fears,  have  given  rise.  Let  me  not  be  again  the  object  of  his 
iospicion,  the  operation  of  which  is  more  dreadful  than  that  of  being  the  object  of  his 
■ate.  Forgotten  by  power,  as  I  have  myself  lost  the  remembrance  of  those  that  wielded 
C  let  me  find  my  way  to  the  grave,  unnoticed,  unconstrained,  at  liberty,  in  possession 
p£  my  dim  and  disused  organs  of  sight,  and,  above  all,  at  peace." 

**  If  such  be  thy  serious  and  earnest  wish,  noble  Ursel,"  said  the  physician,  "  I  myself 
BJiTe  no  hesitation  to  warrant  to  thee  the  full  accomplishment  of  thy  religious  and 
ncderate  desires.  But,  bethink  thee,  thou  art  once  more  an  inhabitant  of  the  court,  in 
prliich  thou  mayst  obtain  what  thou  wilt  to-day ;  while  to-morrow,  shouldst  thou  regret 
ihy  indifference,  it  may  be  thy  utmost  entreaty  will  not  sufiice  to  gain  for  thee  the 
lightest  extension  of  thy  present  conditions." 

**  Be  it  so,"  said  Ursel ;  "  I  will  then  stipulate  for  another  condition,  which  indeed 
«*8  only  reference  to  this  day.  I  will  solicit  his  Imperial  Majesty,  with  all  humility,  to 
•pare  me  the  pain  of  a  personal  treaty  between  himself  and  me,  and  that  he  will 
*^  satisfied  with  the  solemn  assurance  that  I  am  most  willing  to  do  in  his  favour  all  that 
*^c  ig  desirous  of  dictating ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  desire  only  the  execution  of 
^06e moderate  conditions  of  my  future  aliment  which  I  have  already  told  thee  at  length." 
"  But  wherefore,"  said  Douban,  "  shouldst  thou  be  afraid  of  announcing  to  the 
**niperor  thy  disposition  to  an  agreement,  which  cannot  be  esteemed  otherwise  than 
^^treraely  moderate  on  thy  part?  Indeed,  I  fear  the  Emperor  will  insist  on  a  brief 
personal  conference." 

"  I  am  not  ashamed,"  said  Ursel,  "  to  confess  the  truth.      It  is  true,  that  I  have,  or 

^•*ink  I  have,  renounced  what  the  Scripture  calls  the  pride  of  life ;  but  the  old  Adam 

^fll  lives   within    us,    and    maintains    against   the    better    part    of    our  nature   an 

^extinguishablc  quarrel,  easy  to  be  aroused  from  its  slumber,  but  as  diflicult  to  be  again 

^^cbed  in  peace.     While  last  night  I  but  half  understood  that  mine  enemy  was  in  my 

Pfeaence,  and  while  my  faculties  performed  but  half  their  duty  in  recalling  his  deceitful  and 

■^ted  accents,  did  not  my  heart  throb  in  my  bosom  with  all  the  agitation  of  a  taken  bird, 

•^d  shall  I  again  have  to  enter  into  a  personal  treaty  with  the  man  who,  be  his  general 

^duct  what  it  may,  has  been  the  constant  and  unprovoked  cause  of  my  unequalled 

^^9erj  ?  Douban,  no ! — to  listen  to  his  voice  again,  were  to  hear  an  alarm  sounded  to 

*^ery  violent  and  vindictive  passion  of  my  heart ;  and  though,  may  Heaven  so  help  me 

•8  my  intentions  towards  him  are  upright,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  listen  to  his 

Pn)res8ions  with  a  chance  of  safety  either  to  him  or  to  myself." 

**  If  you  be  so  minded,"  replied  Douban,  "  I  shall  only  repeat  to  him  your  stipu*^ 
taioD,  and  you  must  swear  to  him  that  you  will  strictly  observe  it.  Without  this  being 
^e,  it  must  be  diflicult,  or  perhaps  impossible,  to  settle  the  league  of  which  both  are 
feirous." 
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"  Amen ! "  said  Ursel ;  ''  and  as  I  am  pure  in  my  purpose,  and  resolved  to  ke 
the  uttermost,  so  may  Heaven  guard  me  from  the  influence  of  precipitate  r 
ancient  grudge,  or  new  quarrel ! " 

An  authoritative  knock  at  the  door  of  the  sleeping  chamber  was  now  hea 
Ursel,  relieved  by  more  powerful  feelings,  from  the  giddiness  of  which  he  had  com 
walked  firmly  into  the  bedroom,  and  seating  himself  waited  with  averted  e 
entrance  of  the  person  who  demanded  admittance,  and  who  proved  to  be  no  oth 
Alexius  Comnenus. 

The  Emperor  appeared  at  the  door  in  a  warlike  dress,  suited  for  the  decorati 
prince  who  was  to  witness  a  combat  in  the  lists  fought  out  before  him. 

"  Sage  Douban,"  he  said,  "  has  our  esteemed  prisoner,  Ursel,  made  his  choice  1 
our  peace  and  enmity?" 

'<  He  hath,  my  lord,"  replied  the  physician,  "  embraced  the  lot  of  that  happy 
of  mankind,  whose  hearts  and  lives  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  your  ^ 
government." 

^^  He  will  then  this  day,"  continued  the  Emperor,  "  render  me  the  office  of 
down  all  those  who  may  pretend  to  abet  insurrection  in  his  name,  and  under  pn 
liis  wrongs?" 

"  He  will,  my  lord,"  replied  the  physician,  "  act  to  the  fullest  the  part  wh 
require." 

'^  And  in  what  way,"  said  the  Emperor,  adopting  his  most  gracious  tone  o 
"  would  our  faithful  Ursel  desire  that  services  like  these,  rendered  in  the  ] 
extreme  need,  should  be  acknowledged  by  the  Emperor?" 

"  Simply,"  answered  Douban,  "  by  saying  nothing  upon  the  subject     He  desii 
that  all  jealousies  between  you  and  him  may  be  henceforth  forgotten,  and  that 
be  admitted  into  one  of  your  Highnesses  monastic  institutions,  with  leave  to  ( 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  worship  of  Heaven  and  its  saints." 

"  Hath  he  persuaded  thee  of  this,  Douban  ?" — said  the  Emperor,  in  a  low  and 
voice.      "  By  Heaven  !  when  I  consider  from  what  prison  he  was  brought,  and  : 
guise  he  inhabited  it,  I  cannot  believe  in  this  gall-less  disposition.      He  must 
speak  to  me  himself,  ere  I  can  believe,  in  some  degree,  the  transformation  of  t 
Ursel  into  a  being  so  little  capable  of  feeling  the  ordinary  impulses  of  mankind. 

"  Hear  me,  Alexius  Comnenus,"  said  the  prisoner ;  "  and  so  may  thine  own 
to  Heaven  find  access  and  acceptation,  as  thou  believest  the  words  which  I  speak 
in  simplicity  of  heart.      If  thine  empire  of  Greece  were  made  of  coined  gold,  i 
hold  out  no  bait  for  my  acceptance ;  nor,  I  tliank  Heaven,  have  even  the  injuries 
experienced  at  thy  hand,  cruel  and  extensive  as  they  have  been,  impressed  upon 
slightest  desire  of  requiting  treacliery  with  treachery.      Think  of  me  as  thou 
thou  seek'st  not  again  to  exchange  words  with  me ;  and  believe  me,  that  when  th 
put  me  under  the  most  rigid  of  thy  ecclesiastical  foundations,  the  discipline,  t 
and  the  vigils,  will  be  far  superior  to  the  eidstence  falling  to  the  share  of  thos< 
the  King  delights  to  honour,  and  who  therefore  must  afford  the  King  their 
whenever  they  are  summoned  to  do  so." 

"  It  is  hardly  for  me,"  said  the  physician,  "  to  interpose  in  so  high  a  matter; 
trusted  both  by  the  noble  Ursel,  and  by  his  higlmess  the  Emperor,  I  have  made 
abstract  of  these  short  conditions  to  be  kept  by  the  high  parties  towards  each  otl 
cri mine  fahi.** 

The  Emperor  protracted  the  intercourse  with  Ursel,  until  he  more  fully  explc 
him  the  occasion  wliich  he  should  have  that  very  day  for  his  services.  Wh* 
parted,  Alexius,  with  a  great  show  of  affection,  embraced  his  late  prisoner,  i 
required  all  the  self-conmaand  and  stoicism  of  Ursel  to  avoid  expressing  ii 
terms  the  extent  to  which  he  abhorred  the  person  who  thus  caressed  him. 


eiDBijjttr  tftt  Ktot!!tH=Hint!). 


•       •        *■       O,  Coupinej  t 
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1  Ercbiu  ItKlf  wen  dim  inougli 
hide  thie  mm  pieientlDn. 


J'T^Jifr.?;-^  HE  iniportaat  morniog  at  last  arrived,  on  whicb,  by  the  Imperial  proclamation, 
''Vp.^^'fe*  the  combat  between  the  Ctesar  and  Robert  Count  of  Paria  was  appointed  to 
rfi'^i^  take  place.  This  was  a  circumstance  in  a  great  measure  Foreign  to  the 
^uiSi-itn  Grecian  manners,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the  people  annexed  different  ideas 
from  thoae  which  were  associated  with  the  same  solemn  decbion  of  God,  as  the  Latins 
called  it,  by  the  Western  nations.  The  consequence  was  a  vague,  but  excessive  agitation 
among  the  people,  who  connected  the  extraordinary  strife  which  they  were  to  witness, 
with  the  various  causes  which  had  been  whispered  abroad  as  likely  to  give  occasion  to 
some  general  insurrection  of  a  great  and  terrible  nature. 

By  the  Imperial  order,  r^ular  lists  had  been  prepared  for  the  combat,  with  opposite 
gates,  or  entrances,  as  was  usual,  for  the  admittance  of  the  two  champions;  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  appeal  was  to  be  made  to  the  Divinity  by  each,  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  which  the  combatants  were  respectively  members. 
The  situation  of  these  lists  was  on  the  side  of  the  shore  adjoining  on  the  west  to  the 
continent.  At  no  great  distance,  the  walls  of  the  city  were  seen,  of  various  architecture, 
composed  of  lime  and  of  stone,  and  furnished  with  no  less  than  four-and-twenty  gates, 
or  posterns,  five  of  which  regarded  the  land,  and  nineteen  the  water.  All  this  formed 
a  beautiful  prospect,  much  of  which  is  still  visible.     The  town  itself  is  about  nineteen 
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miles  in  circumference;  and  as  it  is  on  all  sides  surrounded  with  loftj  cypressesy  its 
general  appearance  is  that  of  a  citj  arising  out  of  a  stately  wood  of  these  magnificent 
trees,  partly  shrouding  the  pinnacles,  obelisks,  and  minarets,  which  then  marked  the  site 
of  many  noble  Christian  temples;  but  now,  generally  speaking,  intimate  the  position  of 
as  many  Mahomedan  mosques. 

These  lists,  for  the  convenience  of  spectators,  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  long 
rows  of  seats,  sloping  downwards.  In  the  middle  of  these  seats,  and  exactly  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  lists,  was  a  high  throne,  erected  for  the  Emperor  himself ;  and  which 
was  separated  from  the  more  vulgar  galleries  by  a  circuit  of  wooden  barricades,  which 
an  experienced  eye  could  perceive,  might,  in  case  of  need,  be  made  serviceable  for 
purposes  of  defence. 

The  lists  were  sixty  yards  in  length,  by  perhaps  about  forty  in  breadth,  and  these  afforded 
ample  space  for  the  exercise  of  the  combat,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot.     Numeroos 
bands  of  the  Greek  citizens  began,  with  the  very  break  of  day,  to  issue  from  the  gates 
and  posterns  of  the  city,  to  examine  and  wonder  at  the  construction  of  the  lists,  pass  thdr 
criticisms  upon  the  purposes  of  the  peculiar  parts  of  the  fabric,  and  occupy  places,  to 
secure  them  for  the  spectacle.     Shortly  after  arrived  a  large  band  of  those  soldiers  who 
were  called  the  Roman  Immortals.     These  entered  without  ceremony,  and  placed  thon- 
selves  on  cither  hand  of  the  wooden  barricade  which  fenced  the  Emperor's  seat     Some 
of  them  took  even  a  greater  liberty;  for,  affecting  to  be  pressed  against  the  boundaij, 
there  were  individuals  who  approached   the   partition  itself,  and  seemed  to  meditate 
climbing  over  it,  and  placing  themselves  on  the  same  side  with  the  Emperor.     Some  old 
domestic  slaves  of  the  household  now  showed  themselves,  as   if  for   the   purpose  rf 
preserving  this  sacred   circle   for   Alexius   and   his  court;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
Immortals   began   to   show  themselves   encroaching   and   turbulent,   the   strength  of 
the  defenders  of  the  prohibited  precincts  seemed  gradually  to  increase. 

There  was,  tliough  scarcely  to  be  observed,  besides  the  grand  access  to  the  Impend 
seat  from  without,  another  opening  also  from  the  outside,  secured  by  a  very  strong  door, 
by  which  different  persons  received  admission  beneath  the  seats  destined  for  the  Impe- 
rial party.  These  persons,  by  their  length  of  limb,  breadth  of  shoulders,  by  the  furrf 
their  cloaks,  and  especially  by  the  redoubted  battle-axes  which  all  of  them  bore,  appeared 
to  be  Varangians;  but,  although  neither  dressed  in  their  usual  habit  of  pomp,  nor  in 
their  more  effectual  garb  of  war,  still,  when  narrowly  examined,  they  might  be  seen  to 
possess  their  usual  offensive  w^eapons.  These  men,  entering  in  separate  and  straggling 
parties,  might  be  observed  to  join  the  slaves  of  the  interior  of  the  palace  in  opposing  the 
intrusicm  of  the  Immortals  upon  the  seat  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  benches  around.  Two 
or  three  Immortals,  who  had  actually  made  good  their  frolic,  and  climbed  over  the  divisioOi 
were  flung  back  again,  very  unceremoniously,  by  the  bai'baric  strength  and  smewyBXtB^ 
of  the  Varangians. 

The  people  around,  and  in  the  adjacent  galleries,  most  of  whom  had  the  air  of  citizens 
in  their  holyday  dresses,  commented  a  good  deal  on  these  proceedings,  and  were  inclined 
strongly  to  make  part  with  the  Immortals.  "  It  was  a  shame  to  the  Emperor,"  thef 
said,  '*to  encourage  these  British  barbarians  to  interpose  themselves  by  violence  betwe^ 
his  person  and  the  Immortal  cohorts  of  the  city,  who  were  in  some  sort  his  own 
children." 

Stephanos,  the  gymnastic,  whose  bulky  strength  and  stature  rendered  him  conspicnoitf 
amid  this  party,  said,  without  hesitation,  "  If  there  are  two  people  here  who  will  join  in 
saying  that  the  Immortals  are  unjustly  deprived  of  their  right  of  guarding  the  Emperor* 
person,  here  is  the  hand  that  shall  place  them  beside  the  Imperial  chair." 

"  Not  so,"  quoth  a  centurion  of  the  Immortals,  whom  we  have  already  introduced  to 
our  readers  by  the  name  of  Harpax;  "Not  so,  Stephanos;  that  happy  time  may  arrive, 
but  it  is  not  yet  come,  my  gem  of  the  circus.     Thou  knowest  that  on  this  occasion  it  iB 
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)  of  these  Counts,  or  western  Franks,  who  undertakes  the  combat ;  and  the  Varangians, 

0  call  these  people  their  enemies,  have  some  reason  to  claim  a  precedency  in  guarding 
)  lists,  which  it  might  not  at  this  moment  be  convenient  to  dispute  with  them.  Why, 
n,  if  thou  wert  half  so  witty  as  thou  art  long,  thou  wouldst  be  sensible  that  it  were 

1  woodmanship  to  raise  the  hollo  upon  the  game,  ere  it  had  been  driven  within  compass 
the  nets." 

fYbile  the  athlete  rolled  his  huge  grey  eyes  as  if  to  conjure  out  the  sense  of  this 
imation,  his  little  friend  Lysimachus,  the  artist,  putting  himself  to  pain  to  stand  upon 
tiptoe,  and  look  intelligent,  said,  approaching  as  near  as  he  could  to  Harpax's  ear, 
liou  may  St  trust  me,  gallant  centurion,  that  this  man  of  mould  and  muscle  shall 
ther  start  like  a  babbling  hound  on  a  false  scent,  nor  become  mute  and  inert,  when 
general  signal  is  given.  But  tell  me,"  said  he,  speaking  very  low,  and  for  that 
pose  mounting  a  bench,  which  brought  him  on  a  level  with  the  centurion's  ear,  "  would 
LOt  have  been  better  that  a  strong  guard  of  the  valiant  Immortals  had  been  placed  in 
I  wooden  citadel,  to  ensure  the  object  of  the  day?" 

*  Without  question,"  said  the  centurion,  ^'it  was  so  meant;  but  these  strolling 
rangians  have  altered  their  station  of  their  own  authority." 

*  Were  it  not  weH,"  said  Lysimachus,  "  that  you,  who  are  greatly  more  numerous  than 
I  barbarians,  should  begin  a  fray  before  more  of  these  strangers  arrive  ?  " 

'' Content  ye,  friend,"  said  the  centurion,  coldly,  "we  know  our  time.     An  attack 
Dinenced  too  early  would  be  worse  than  thrown  away,  nor  would  an  opportunity  occur 
executing  our  project  in  the  fitting  time,  if  an  alarm  were  prematurely  given  at  this 
jinent." 

So  saying,  he  shuffled  off  among  his  fellow-soldiers,  so  as  to  avoid  suspicious 
teroourse  with  such  persons  as  were  only  concerned  with  the  civic  portion  of  the 
DSpirators. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  and  the  sun  took  a  higher  station  in  the  horizon,  the  various 
inons  whom  curiosity,  or  some  more  decided  motive,  brought  to  see  the  proposed 
mbat,  were  seen  streaming  from  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  rushing  to  occupy 
Lch  accommodation  as  the  circuit  round  the  lists  afiforded  them.  In  their  road  to  the 
lace  where  preparation  for  combat  was  made,  they  had  to  ascend  a  sort  of  cape,  which, 
Uheform  of  a  small  hill,  projected  into  the  Hellespont,  and  the  but  of  which,  connecting 
iwith  the  shore,  afforded  a  considerable  ascent,  and  of  course  a  more  commanding  view 
f  the  strait  between  Europe  and  Asia,  than  either  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  or 
^  still  lower  ground  upon  which  the  lists  were  erected.  In  passing  this  height,  the 
ttlier  visitants  of  the  lists  made  little  or  no  halt ;  but  after  a  time,  when  it  became 
Wous  that  those  who  had  hurried  forward  to  the  place  of  combat  were  lingering  there 
"ithont  any  object  or  occupation,  they  that  followed  them  in  the  same  route,  with 
tttand curiosity,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  landscape,  bestowing  some  attention  on  its  beauty, 
Bid  paased  to  see  what  auguries  could  be  collected  from  the  water,  which  were  likely  to 
ittve  any  concern  in  indicating  the  fate  of  the  events  that  were  to  take  place.  Some 
itn^ling  seamen  were  the  first  who  remarked  that  a  squadron  of  the  Greek  small  craft 
[being  that  of  Tancred)  were  in  the  act  of  making  their  way  from  Asia,  and  threatening 

*  descent  upon  Constantinople. 

"It  is  strange,"  said  a  person,  by  rank  the  captain  of  a  galley,  "  that  these  small 
f^ttels,  which  were  ordered  to  return  to  Constantinople  as  soon  as  they  disembarked  the 
Udns,  should  have  remained  so  long  at  Scutari,  and  should  not  be  rowing  back  to  the 
oiperial  city  until  this  time,  on  the  second  day  after  their  departure  from  thence." 

"I pray  to  Heaven,"  said  another  of  the  same  profession,  "that  these  seamen  may 
Mne  alone.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  their  ensign-staffs,  bowsprits,  and  topmasts  were 
econited  with  the  same  ensigns,  or  nearly  the  same,  with  those  which  the  Latins 
«played  upon  them,  when,  by  the  Emperor's  order,  they  were  transported  towards 
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PalestiDe ;  so  methinks  the  voyage  back  again  resembles  that  of  a  fleet  of  merchant 
vessels,  who  have  been  prevented  from  discharging  their  cargo  at  the  place  of  their 
destination." 

"  There  is  little  good,"  said  one  of  the  politicians  whom  we  formerly  noticed,  "  in 
dealing  with  such  commodities,  whether  they  are  imported  or  exported.  Yon  ample 
banner  which  streams  over  the  foremost  galley,  intimates  the  presence  of  a  chieftain  of 
no  small  rank  among  the  Counts,  whether  it  be  for  valour  or  for  nobility." 

The  seafaring  leader  added,  with  the  voice  of  one  who  hints  alarming  tidings,  ^'  They 
seem  to  have  got  to  a  point  in  the  straits  as  high  as  will  enable  them  to  run  down  with 
the  tide,  and  clear  the  cape  which  we  stand  on,  although  with  what  purpose  they  aim  to 
land  so  close  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  is  a  wiser  man  than  I  who  pretends  to 
determine." 

"  Assuredly,"  returned  his  comrade,  ^*  the  intention  is  not  a  kind  one.  The  wealth  of 
the  city  has  temptations  to  a  poor  people,  who  only  value  the  iron  which  they  possess  m 
affording  them  the  means  of  procuring  the  gold  which  they  covet" 

^'Ay,  brother,"  answered  Demetrius  the  politician,  "but  see  you  not,  lying  at  anehor 
within  this  bay  which  is  formed  by  the  cape,  and  at  the  very  point  where  these  heretici 
are  likely  to  be  carried  by  the  tide,  six  strong  vessels,  having  the  power  of  sending  forth, 
not  merely  showers  of  darts  and  arrows,  but  of  Grecian  fire,  as  it  is  called,  from  their 
hollow  decks  ?  If  these  Frank  gentry  continue  directing  their  course  upon  the  Imperiil 
city,  being,  as  they  are, 

•  propago 

Contemptriz  SuperOm  san£,  snyaeque  avidissima  ceedix, 
Et  violenU;'* 

we  shall  speedily  see  a  combat  better  worth  witnessing  than  that  announced  by  thegrea^ 
trumpet  of  the  Varangians.  If  you  love  me,  let  us  sit  down  here  for  a  moment,  aod  see 
how  this  matter  is  to  end." 

"An  excellent  motion,  my  ingenious  friend,"  said  Lascaris,  which  was  the  name  of  tb« 
other  citizen ;  "  but,  bethink  you,  shall  we  not  be  in  danger  from  the  missiles  with  whicb     | 
the  audacious  Latins  will   not  fail  to  return  the  Greek  fire,  if,  according  to  youf 
conjecture,  it  shall  be  poured  upon  them  by  the  Imperial  squadron?" 

"  That  is  not  ill  argued,  my  friend,"  said  Demetrius ;  "  but  know  that  you  have  to  do 
with  a  man  who  has  been  in  such  extremities  before  now ;  and  if  such  a  discharge  shoaU 
open  from  the  sea,  I  would  propose  to  you  to  step  back  some  fif^y  yards  inland,  and  thus 
to  interpose  the  very  crest  of  the  cape  between  us  and  the  discharge  of  missiles ;  a  mere 
child  might  thus  learn  to  face  them  without  any  alarm." 

"  You  are  a  wise  man,  neighbour,"  said  Lascaris,  "  and  possess  such  a  mixture  fl» 
valour  and  knowledge  as  becomes  a  man  whom  a  friend  might  be  supposed  safelj  to 
risk  his  life  with.  There  be  those,  for  instance,  who  cannot  show  you  the  slightest 
glimpse  of  what  is  going  on,  without  bringing  you  within  peril  of  your  life ;  wheretf  J 
you,  my  worthy  friend  Demetrius,  between  your  accurate  knowledge  of  military  aflM*  | 
and  your  regard  for  your  friend,  are  sure  to  show  him  all  that  is  to  be  seen  without  the 
least  risk  to  a  person,  who  is  naturally  unwilling  to  think  of  exposing  himself  to  iryuj* 
But,  Holy  Virgin  !  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  red  flag  which  the  Greek  Admiral  has 
this  instant  hoisted  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  neighbour,"  answered  Demetrius,  "  yonder  western  heretic  continneB 
to  advance  without  minding  the  various  signs  which  our  Admiral  has  made  to  him  to 
desist,  and  now  he  hoists  the  bloody  colours,  as  if  a  man  should  clench  his  fist  and  saji 
If  you  persevere  in  your  uncivil  intention,  I  will  do  so  and  so." 

"  By  St.  Sophia,"  said  Lascaris,  "  and  that  is  giving  him  fair  warning.  But  what  is 
it  the  Imperial  Admiral  is  about  to  do  ?  " 

•  Orid,  Met. 
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•*  Run !  run  I  friend  Lascaris,"  said  Demetrius,  "  or  you  will  see  more  of  that  than 
lerchance  you  have  any  curiosity  for." 

Accordingly,  to  add  the  strength  of  example  to  precept,  Demetrius  himself  girt  up 
lis  loins,  and  retreated  with  the  most  edifying  speed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge, 
iccompanied  by  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd,  who  had  tarried  there  to  witness  the 
^ntest  which  the  newsmonger  promised,  and  were  determined  to  take  his  word  for 
heir  own  safety.  The  sound  and  sight  which  had  alarmed  Demetrius,  was  the 
lischarge  of  a  large  portion  of  Greek  fire,  which  perhaps  may  be  best  compared  to  one 
»f  those  immense  Congreve  rockets  of  the  present  day,  which  takes  on  its  shoulders  a 
mall  grapnel  or  anchor,  and  proceeds  groaning  through  the  air,  like  a  fiend  over- 
lurdened  by  the  mandate  of  some  inexorable  magician,  and  of  which  the  operation  was 
0  terrifying,  that  the  crews  of  the  vessels  attacked  by  this  strange  weapon  frequently 
>r80ok  every  means  of  defence,  and  ran  themselves  ashore.  One  of  the  principal 
igredients  of  this  dreadful  fire  was  supposed  to  be  naphtha,  or  the  bitumen  which  is 
oUected  on  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which,  when  in  a  state  of  ignition,  could 
nlj  be  extinguished  by  a  very  singular  mixture,  and  which  it  was  not  likely  to  come 
a  contact  with.  It  produced  a  thick  smoke  and  loud  explosion,  and  was  capable^  says 
Sibbon,  of  communicating  its  flames  with  equal  vehemence  in  descent  or  lateral 
ixogress.*  In  sieges,  it  was  poured  from  the  ramparts,  or  launched  like  our  bombs,  in 
ed-hot  balls  of  stone  or  iron,  or  it  was  darted  in  flax  twisted  round  arrows  and  in 
avelins.  It  was  considered  as  a  state  secret  of  the  greatest  importance;  and  for 
rdlnigh  four  centuries  it  was  unknown  to  the  Mahomedans.  But  at  length  the  com- 
KMition  was  discovered  by  the  Saracens,  and  used  by  them  for  repelling  the  crusaders, 
ixid  overpowering  the  Greeks,  upon  whose  side  it  had  at  one  time  been  the  most 
[bnnidable  implement  of  defence.  Some  exaggeration  we  must  allow  for  a  barbarous 
period ;  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  general  description  of  the  crusader  Joinville 
should  be  admitted  as  correct : — "  It  came  flying  through  the  air,"  says  that  good  knight, 
**  like  a  winged  dragon,  about  the  thickness  of  a  hogshead,  with  the  report  of  thunder 
•nd  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  dispelled  by  this  horrible 
Qlumination." 

Not  only  the  bold  Demetrius  and  his  pupil  Lascaris,  but  all  the  crowd  whom  they 
nifloenced,  fled  manfully  when  the  commodore  of  the  Greeks  fired  the  first  discharge ; 
•»d  as  the  other  vessels  in  the  squadron  followed  his  example,  the  heavens  were  filled 
^th  the  unusual  and  outrageous  noise,  while  the  smoke  was  so  thick  as  to  darken  the 
▼wy  air.  As  the  fugitives  passed  the  crest  of  the  hill,  they  saw  the  seaman,  whom  we 
"'ntterly  mentioned  as  a  spectator,  snugly  reclining  under  cover  of  a  dry  ditch,  where 
k  managed  so  as  to  secure  himself  as  far  as  possible  from  any  accident.  He  could  not, 
Wever,  omit  breaking  his  jest  on  the  politicians. 

**  What,  ho ! "  he  cried,  "  my  good  friends,"  without  raising  himself  above  the 
Wnnterscarp  of  his  ditch,  "  will  you  not  remain  upon  your  station  long  enough  to  finish 
ttut  hopeful  lecture  upon  battle  by  sea  and  land,  which  you  had  so  happy  an  opportunity 
of  commencing  ?  Believe  me,  the  noise  is  more  alarming  than  hurtful ;  the  fire  is  all 
pointed  in  a  direction  opposite  to  yours,  and  if  one  of  those  dragons  which  you  see  does 
k*ppen  to  fly  landward  instead  of  seaward,  it  is  but  the  mistake  of  some  cabin-boy,  who 
"•8  used  his  linstock  with  more  willingness  than  ability." 

Demetrius  and  Lascaris  just  heard  enough  of  the  naval  hero's  harangue,  to  acquaint 
fcni  with  the  new  danger  with  which  they  might  be  assailed  by  the  possible  misdirec- 
tion of  the  weapons,  and,  rushing  down  towards  the  lists  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  half- 
<^)erate  with  fear,  they  hastily  propagated  the  appalling  news,  that  the  Latins  were 
coming  back  from  Asia  with  the  purpose  of  landing  in  arms,  pillaging,  and  burning  the  city. 
The  uproar,  in  the  meantime,  of  this  unexpected  occurrence,  was  such  as  altogether  to 

*  For  a  ftill  account  of  the  Greek  fire,  see  Gibbon,  chapter  53. 
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vindicate,  in  public  opinion,  the  reported  cause,  however  exaggerated.  The  thunder  of 
the  Greek  fire  came  successively,  one  hard  upon  the  other,  and  each,  in  its  turn,  spreid 
a  blot  of  black  smoke  upon  the  face  of  the  landscape,  which,  thickened  by  so  manj 
successive  clouds,  seemed  at  last,  like  that  raised  by  a  sustained  fire  of  modem  artillerj 
to  overshadow  the  whole  horizon. 

The  small  squadron  of  Tancred  were  completely  hid  from  view  in  the  surging  volumes 
of  darkness,  which  the  breath  of  the  weapons  of  the  enemy  had  spread  around  bim; 
and  it  seemed  by  a  red  light,  which  began  to  show  itself  among  the  thickest  of  the  veQ 
of  darkness,  that  one  of  the  flotilla  at  least  had  caught  fire.  Yet  the  Latins  resisted, 
with  an  obstinacy  worthy  of  their  own  courage,  and  the  fame  of  their  celebrated  leader. 
Some  advantage  they  had,  on  account  of  their  small  size,  and  their  lowness  in  the  witer, 
as  well  as  the  clouded  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  rendered  them  difficult  marks  for 
the  fire  of  the  Greeks. 

To  increase  these  advantages,  Tancred,  as  well  by  boats  as  by  the  kind  of  nide 
signals  made  use  of  at  the  period,  dispersed  orders  to  his  fleet,  that  each  bark,  dis- 
regarding the  fate  of  the  others,  should  press  forward  individually,  and  that  the  men 
from  each  should  be  put  on  shore  wheresoever  and  howsoever  they  could  effect  thit 
manoeuvre.     Tancred  himself  set  a  noble  example  ;  he  was  on  board  a  stout  vessel, 
fenced  in  some  degree  against  the  effect  of  the  Greek  fire  by  being  in  a  great  measure 
covered  with  raw  hides,  which  hides  had  also  been  recently  steeped  in  water.    Tliis 
vassel  contained  upwards  of  a  hundred  valiant  warriors,  several  of  them  of  knightly 
order,  who  had  all  night  toiled  at  the  humble  labours  of  the  oar,  and  now  in  the  morning 
applied  their  chivalrous  hands  to  the  arblast  and  to  the  bow,  which  were  in  general 
accounted  the  weapons  of  persons  of  a  lower  rank.     Thus  armed,  and  thus  manned* 
Prince  Tancred  bestowed  upon  his  bark  the  full  velocity  which  wind,  and  tide,  and  oa«"» 
could  enable  her  to  obtain,  and  placing  her  in  the  situation  to  profit  by  them  as  mnchi 
his  maritime  skill  could  direct,  he  drove  with  the  speed  of  lightning  among  the  v( 
of  Lemnos,  plying  on  either  side,  bows,  crossbows,  javelins,  and  military  missiles 
every  kind,  with  the  greater  advantage  that  the  Greeks,  trusting  to  their  artificial 
had  omitted  arming  themselves  with  other  weapons ;  so  that  when  the  valiant  Crusadi 
bore  down  on  them  with  so  much  fury,  repaying  the  terrors  of  their  fire  with  a  stoi 
of  bolts  and  arrows  no  less  formidable,  they  began  to  feel  that  their  own  advantage 
much  less  than  they  had  supposed,  and  that,  like  most  other  dangers,  the  maritime  fir 
of  the  Greeks,  when  undauntedly  confronted,  lost  at  least  one-half  of  its  terrors. 
Grecian  sailors,  too,  when  they  observed  the  vessels  approach  so  near,  filled  with  tl 
steel-clad  Latins,  began  to  shrink  from  a  contest  to  be  maintained  hand  to  hand  with 
terrible  an  enemy. 

By  degrees,  smoke  began  to  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  great  Grecian  argosy,  aa  - 
the  voice  of  Tancred  announced  to  his  soldiers  that  the  Grecian  AdmiraFs  vessel  ha — 
taken  fire,  owing  to  negligence  in  the  management  of  the  means  of  destruction  she 
sessed,  and  that  all  they  had  now  to  do  was  to  maintain  such  a  distance  as  to  avol 
sharing  her  fate.  Sparkles  and  flashes  of  flame  were  next  seen  leaping  from  place 
place  on  board  of  the  great  hulk,  as  if  the  element  had  had  the  sense  and  purpose 
spreading  wider  the  consternation,  and  disabling  the  few  who  still  paid  attention  to  tl 
commands  of  their  Admiral,  and  endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  fire.  The  consciousm 
of  the  combustible  nature  of  the  freight,  began  to  add  despair  to  terror ;  from  tl 
boltsprit,  the  rigging,  the  yards,  the  sides,  and  every  part  of  the  vessel,  the  unfortunat 
crew  were  seen  dropping  themselves,  to  exchange  for  the  most  part  a  watery  death  fo 
one  by  the  more  dreadful  agency  of  fire.  The  crew  of  Tancred's  bark,  ceasing,  h^ 
that  generous  prince's  commands,  to  offer  any  additional  annoyance  to  an  enemy  who  wa.^ 
at  once  threatened  by  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and  of  conflagration,  ran  their  vessel  ashor^ 
in  a  smooth  part  of  the  bay,  and  jumping  into  the  shallow  sea,  made  the  land  withoor 
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lifficulty ;  many  of  their  steeds  being,  bf  the  exertions  of  the  owoers,  and  the  docility 
)f  the  animals,  brought  ashore  at  the  Bame  time  with  tlicir  masters.  Their  commander 
oflt  no  time  in  forming  their  serried  ranks  into  a  phalanx  of  lancers,  few  indeed  at  first, 
«t  perpetually  increasing  as  ship  after  ship  of  the  little  flotilla  ran  ashore,  or,  having 
owe  deliberately  moored  their  barks,  landed  their  men,  and  joined  their  companions. 

The  cloud  which  had  been  raised  by  the  conflict  waa  now  driven  to  leeward  before 
he  wind,  and  the  strait  exhibited  only  the  relics  of  the  combat.  Here  tossed  upon  the 
iiIlowB  the  scattered  and  broken  remains  of  one  or  two  of  the  Latin  vessels  which  had 
een  burnt  at  the  commencement  of  the  combat,  though  their  crews,  by  the  exertions  of 
heir  ctHurades,  had  in  general  been  saved  Lower  down  were  seen  the  remaining  five 
easels  of  the  Lemnoe  squadron,  holding  a  disorderly  and  difficult  retreat,  with  the 
urpoae  of  gaining  the  harbour  of  Constantinople.  In  the  place  so  late  the  scene  of 
(sabftt,  lay  moored  the  hulk  of  the  Grecian  Admiral,  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
dll  sending  forth  a  black  smcdce  from  its  scathed  beams  and  planks.  The  flotilla  of 
Tancred,  busied  in  discharging  its  troops,  lay  irregularly  scattered  along  the  bay,  ik€ 
sen  making  ashore  as  they  could,  and  taking  their  course  to  join  the  standard  of  their 
eader.  Various  black  substances  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  nearer,  or  more 
tiatant  to  the  shore ;  some  proved  to  be  the  wreck  of  the  vessels  which  had  been 
ksbrayed,  and  others,  more  ominous  still,  the  lifeleas  bodies  of  mariners  who  had  fallen 
iu  the  conflict 

The  standard  had  been  borne  ashore  by  the  Prince's  favourite  p^e,  Ernest  of  Apulia, 
tononas  the  keel  of  Tancred's  galley  had  grazed  upon  the  sand.     It  was  then  pitehed 

CO  the  top  of  that  elevated  cape  between  Constantinople  and  the  lists,  where  Loscaris, 
,  and  other  gossips,  had  held  their  station  at  the  commencement  of  the 
i,  but  from  which  all  had  fled,  between  the  mingled  dread  of  the  Greek  flrc 

ndthemiseiles  of  the  Latin  crusaders. 


^UEATHED  in  complete  armour,  and  supporting  with  liia  right  liud  tb^ 
i  standard  of  his  fathers.  Tancred  remained  with  his  handful  of  woirion  lil^^ 
1  many  statues  of  steel,  expecting  some  sort  of  attack  from  the  Gr«3»** 
^  party  which  had  occupied  the  lists,  or  from  the  numbers  whom  the  ci^  git^ 
began  now  to  pour  forth — soldiers  some  of  them,  and  others  citixena,  many  of  whotf* 
were  arrayed  as  if  for  conflict.  These  persons,  alarmed  by  the  various  accounts  iriuc^ 
were  given  of  the  combatants,  and  the  progress  of  the  fight,  rushed  towards  the  Btandtf^ 
of  Prince  Tajicred,  with  the  intention  of  beating  it  to  the  earth,  and  dispersing  tb* 
guards  who  owed  it  homage  and  defence.  But  if  the  reader  shall  have  happened  to  h>v^ 
ridden  at  any  time  through  a  pnstornl  country,  with  a  dog  of  a  noble  race  foUowirf 
him,  he  must  have  remarked,  in  the  deference  ultimately  paid  to  the  high-bred  anim*' 
by  the  shepherd's  cur  as  he  crosses  the  lonely  glen,  of  which  the  latter  conceires  hinueJ» 
the  lord  and  guardian,  something  very  similar  to  the  demeanour  of  the  incensed  GreekA 
when  they  approached  near  to  the  little  band  of  Franks.  At  the  first  sjrmptom  of  tb* 
intrusion  of  a  stranger,  the  dog  of  the  shepherd  starts  from  his  slumbers,  and  nabe^ 
towards  the  nohlc  intruder  with  a  clamorous  declaration  of  war ;  but  when  the  diminntioO' 
of  distance  between  them  shows  to  the  aggressor  the  size  and  strength  of  his  oppoiMtt*» 
he  becomes  like  a  cruiser,  who,  in  a  chase,'  has,  to  his  surprise  and  alarm,  found  two  tje^ 
of  guns  opposed  to  him  instead  of  one.  He  halts — BUi>pends  his  clamorous  yelping,  ud* 
ill  fine,  ingloriously  retreats  to  his  master,  with  all  the  dishonourable  marks  of  powtifeiy 
declining  the  combat. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  troops  of  tlie  noisy  Greeks,  with  much  hallooing  tt>^ 
many  a  boastful  shout,  hastened  both  from  the  town  and  from  the  lists,  with  the  apparel* 
intention  of  sweeping  from  the  field  the  few  companions  of  Tancred.  As  they  advance*^ 
however,  within  the  power  of  remarking  the  calm  and  regular  order  of  those  men  wb" 
had  landed,  and  arranged  themselves  under  this  noble  chieftain's  banner,  their  minJ^ 
were  altogether  clianged  as  to  the  resolution  of  instant  combat ;  their  adrance  becam^ 
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an  uncertain  and  staggering  gait^  their  heads  were  more  frequently  turned  back  to  the 
point  from  which  they  came,  than  towards  the  enemy ;  and  their  desire  to  provoke  an 
instant  scuffle  vanished  totally,  when  there  did  not  appear  the  least  symptom  that  their 
opponents  cared  about  the  matter. 

It  added  to  the  extreme  confidence  with  which  the  Latins  kept  their  ground,  that 
they  were  receiving  frequent,  though  small  reinforcements  from  their  comrades,  who 
were  landing  by  detachments  all  along  the  beach ;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
boor,  their  amount  had  been  rabed,  on  horseback  and  foot,  to  a  number,  allowing  for  a 
few  caanaltiea^  not  much  less  than  that  which  set  sail  from  Scutari. 

Another  reason  why  the  Latins  remained  unassailed,  was  certainly  the  indisposition 
of  the  two  principal  armed  parties  on  shore  to  enter  into  a  quarrel  with  them.  The 
gionds  of  every  kind,  who  were  faithful  to  the  Emperor,  and  more  especially  the 
Varangians,  had  their  orders  to  remain  firm  at  their  posts,  some  in  the  lists,  and  others 
at  Tarions  places  of  rendezvous  in  Constantinople,  where  their  presence  was  necessary 
to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  sudden  insurrection  which  Alexius  knew  to  be  meditated 
against  him.  These,  therefore,  made  no  hostile  demonstration  towards  the  band  of 
LaUns,  nor  was  it  the  purpose  of  the  Emperor  they  should  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the  Immortal  Guards,  and  those  citizens  who 

were  prepared  to  play  a  part  in  the  conspiracy,  had  been  impressed  by  the  agents  of  the 

deceased  Agelastes  with  the  opinion,  that  this  band  of  Latins,  commanded  by  Tancred, 

the  relative  of  Bohemond,  had  been  despatched  by  the  latter  to  their  assistance.     These 

men,  therefore,  stood  still,  and  made  no  attempt  to  guide  or  direct  the  popular  cfibrts  of 

sacb  as  inclined  to  attack  these  unexpected  visitors ;  in  which  purpose,  therefore,  no 

very  great  party  were  united,  while  the  majority  were  willing  enough  to  find  an  apology 

for  remaining  quiet 

In  the  meantime,  the  Emperor,  from  his  palace  of  Blacquemnl,  observed  what  passed 
upon  the  straits,  and  beheld  his  navy  from  Lemnos  totally  foiled  in  their  attempt,  by 
tteans  of  the  Greek  fire,  to  check  the  intended  passage  of  Tancred  and  his  men.  He 
^Mtd  no  sooner  seen  the  leading  ship  of  the  squadron  begin  to  beacon  the  darkness  with 
»ta  own  fire,  than  the  Emperor  formed  a  secret  resolution  to  disown  the  unfortunate 
Admiral,  and  make  peace  with  the  Latins,  if  that  should  be  absolutely  necessary,  by 
fttnding  them  his  head.  He  had  hardly,  therefore,  seen  the  flames  burst  forth,  and  the 
W8t  of  the  vessels  retreat  from  their  moorings,  than  in  his  own  mind,  the  doom  of  the 
fortunate  Phraortes,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  Admiral,  was  signc^d  and  sealed. 

Achilles  Tatius,  at  the  same  instant,  determining  to  keep  a  close  eye  upon  the 
Bnperor  at  this  important  crisis,  came  precipitately  into  the  palace,  with  an  ap})eurance 
^  great  alarm. 

"  My  Lord ! — my  Imperial  Lord  !  I  am  unhappy  to  be  the  messenger  of  such  unlucky 
'i^;  but  the  Latins  have  in  great  numbers  succeeded  in  crossing  the  strait  from 
ScDtari  The  Lemnos  squadron  endeavoured  to  stop  them,  as  was  Inst  night  determined 
•^pon  in  the  Imperial  Council  of  War.  By  a  heavy  discharge  of  the  Greek  fire,  one  or 
^  of  the  crusaders'  vessels  were  consumed,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
pittbed  on  their  course,  burnt  the  leading  ship  of  the  unfortunate  Phraortes,  and  it  is 
•^gly  reported  he  has  himself  perished,  with  almost  all  his  men.  The  rest  have  cut 
fcir  cables,  and  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont." 

"And  you,  Achilles  Tatius,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  with  what  purpose  is  it  that  you  now 
"ring  me  this  melancholy  news,  at  a  period  so  late,  when  I  cannot  amend  the 
^sequences!" 

"Under  favour,  most  gracious  Emperor,"  replied  the  conspirator,  not  without colour- 
*Dgand  stammering,  "such  was  not  my  intention — I  had  hoped  to  submit  a  plan,  by 
*ldch  I  might  easily  have  prepared  the  way  for  correcting  this  little  error." 

"Well,  your  plan,  sir?"  said  the  Emi>eror,  dryly. 

u  2 
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"  With  your  sacred  Miyesty's  leave,"  said  the  Acolyte,  "  I  would  myself  have  under- 
taken instantly  to  lead  against  this  Tancred  and  his  Italians  the  battle-axes  of  the 
faithful  Varangian  guard,  who  will  make  no  more  account  of  the  small  number  of 
Franks  who  have  come  ashore,  than  the  farmer  holds  of  the  hordes  of  rats  and  mice,  and 
such  like  mischievous  vermin,  who  have  harboured  in  his  granaries." 

"  And  what  mean  you,"  said  the  Emperor,  <'  that  I  am  to  do,  while  my  Anglo-Saxons 
fight  for  my  sake?" 

"  Your  Majesty,"  replied  Achilles,  not  exactly  satisfied  with  the  dry  and  caustic 
manner  in  which  the  Emperor  addressed  him,  ''  may  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  the 
Immortal  cohorts  of  Constantinople;  and  I  am  your  security,  that  you  may  either  perfect 
the  victory  over  the  Latins,  or  at  least  redeem  the  most  distant  chance  of  a  defeat,  by 
advancing  at  the  head  of  this  choice  body  of  domestic  troops,  should  the  day  appear 
doubtful." 

"  You,  yourself.  Achilles  Tatius,"  returned  the  Emperor,  "  have  repeatedly  assured 
us,  that  these  Immortals  retain  a  perverse  attachment  to  our  rebel  UrseL  How  is  it, 
then,  you  would  have  us  intrust  our  defence  to  these  bands,  when  we  have  engaged  our 
valiant  Varangians  in  the  proposed  conflict  with  the  flower  of  the  western  army?-^ 
Did  you  think  of  this  risk.  Sir  Follower?" 

Achilles  Tatius,  much  alarmed  at  an  intimation  indicative  of  his  purpose  being  known, 
answered,  '*  That  in  his  haste  he  had  been  more  anxious  to  recommend  the  plan  which 
should  expose  his  own  person  to  the  greater  danger,  than  that  perhaps  which  was  most   . 
attended  with  personal  safety  to  his  Imperial  Master." 

''I  thank  you  for  so  doing,"  said  the  Emperor;  '^you  have  anticipated  my  wishev^ 
though  it  is  not  in  my  power  at  present  to  follow  the  advice  you  have  given  me.    I  woi 
have  been  well  contented,  undoubtedly,  had  these  Latins  measured  their  way  over 
strait  again,  as  suggested  by  last  night's  council;  but  since  they  have  arrived,  and  stanc 
embattled  on  our  shores,  it  is  better  that  we  pay  them  with  money  and  with  spoil, 
with  the  lives  of  our  gallant  subjects.     We  cannot,  af\er  all,  believe  that  they  oome 
any  serious  intention  of  doing  us  injury;  it  is  but  the  insane  desire  of  witnessing 
of  battle  and  single  combat,  which  is  to  them  the  breath  of  their  nostrils,  that  can  hav^3 
impelled  them  to  this  partial  countermarch.     I  impose  upon  you,  Achilles  Tatius,  oonfc.  — 
bining  the  Protospathaire  in  the  same  commission  with  you,  the  duty  of  riding  ap 
to  yonder  standard,  and  learning  of  their  chief,  called  the  Prince  Tancred,  if  he  is  theno 
in  person,  the  purpose  of  his  return,  and  the  cause  of  his  entering  into  debate  witta 
Phraortes  and  the  Lemnos  squadron.     If  they  send  us  any  reasonable  excuse,  we  shaH 
not  be  averse  to  receive  it  at  their  hands;  for  we  have  not  made  so  many  sacrifices  io^ 
the  preservation  of  peace,  to  break  forth  into  war,  if,  after  all,  so  great  an  evil  can  be 
avoided.     Thou   wilt  receive,  therefore,  with  a  candid   and  complacent   mind,  saci* 
apologies  as  they  may  incline  to  bring  forward;  and,  be  assured,  that  the  sight  of  thi3 
puppet-show  of  a  single  combat,  will  be  enough  of  itself  to  banish  every  other  con- 
sideration from  the  refli  ction  of  these  giddy  crusaders." 

A  knock  was  at  this  moment  heard  at  the  door  of  the  Emperor's  apartment;  and 
upon  the  word  being  given  to  enter,  the  Protospathaire  made  his  appearance.  He  wa» 
arrayed  in  a  splendid  suit  of  ancient  Roman  fashioned  armour.  The  want  of  a  visor 
left  his  countenance  entirely  visible;  which,  pale  and  anxious  as  it  was,  did  not  weU 
become  the  martial  crest  and  dancing  plume  with  which  it  was  decorated.  He  received 
the  commission  already  mentioned  with  the  less  alacrity,  because  the  Acolyte  was  added 
to  him  as  his  colleague;  for,  as  the  reader  may  have  observed,  the^e  two  officers  were 
of  separate  factions  in  the  army,  and  on  indifferent  terms  with  each  other.  Neither  did 
the  Acolyte  consider  his  being  united  in  commission  with  the  Protospathaire,  as  a  mai* 
either  of  the  Emperor's  confidence,  or  of  his  own  safety.  He  was,  however,  in  the 
meantime,  in  the  Blacquemal,  where   the   slaves  of  the   interior  made  not  the  least 
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hesitation,  when  ordered,  to  execute  any  officer  of  the  court.  The  two  generals  had, 
therefore,  no  other  alternative,  than  that  which  is  allowed  to  two  greyhounds  who  are 
reluctantly  coupled  together.  The  hope  of  Achilles  Tatius  was,  that  he  might  get  safely 
through  his  mission  to  Tancred,  after  which  he  thought  the  successful  explosion  of  the 
conspiracy  might  take  place  and  have  its  course,  either  as  a  matter  desired  and 
countenanced  by  those  Latins,  or  passed  over  as  a  thing  in  which  they  took  no  interest 
on  either  side. 

By  the  parting  order  of  the  Emperor,  they  were  to  mount  on  horseback  at  the  sound- 
ing of  the  great  Varangian  trumpet,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  those  Anglo-Saxon 
guards  in  the  court-yard  of  their  barrack,  and  await  the  Emperor's  further  orders. 

There  was  something  in  this  arrangement  which  pressed  hard  on  the  conscience  of 
Achilles  Tatius,  yet  he  was  at  a  loss  to  justify  his  apprehensions  to  himself,  unless  from 
a  conscious  feeling  of  his  own  guilt.  He  felt,  however,  that  in  being  detained,  under 
pretence  of  an  honourable  mission,  at  the  head  of  the  Varangians,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  liberty  of  disposing  of  himself,  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  communicate  with  the 
Caesar  and  Hereward,  whom  he  reckoned  upon  as  his  active  accomplices,  not  knowing 
that  the  first  was  at  this  moment  a  prisoner  in  the  Blacquernal,  where  Alexius  had 
arrested  him  in  the  apartments  of  the  Empress,  and  that  the  second  was  the  most 
important  support  of  Conmenus  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  day. 

When  the  gigantic  trumpet  of  the  Varangian  guards  sent  forth  its  deep  signal  through 
the  city,  the  Protospathaire  hurried  Achilles  along  with  him  to  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Varangians,  and  on  the  way  said  to  him,  in  an  easy  and  indifferent  tone,  ''As  the 
Emperor  is  in  the  field  in  person,  you,  his  representative,  or  Follower,  will  of  course 
transmit  no  orders  to  the  body-guard,  except  such  as  shall  receive  their  origin  from 
himself,  so  that  you  will  consider  your  authority  as  this  day  suspended." 

"I  regret,"  said  Achilles,  "that  there  should  have  seemed  any  cause  for  such 
precautions;  I  had  hoped  my  own  truth  and  fidelity — but — ^I  am  obsequious  to  his 
imperial  pleasure  in  all  things." 

"  Such  are  his  orders,"  said  the  other  officer,  "  and  you  know  under  what  penalty 
obedience  is  enforced." 

"  If  I  did  not,"  said  Achilles,  "  the  composition  of  this  body  of  guards  would  remind 
me,  since  it  comprehends  not  only  great  part  of  those  Varangians,  who  are  the  immediate 
defenders  of  the  Emperor's  throne,  but  those  slaves  of  the  interior,  who  are  the 
executioners  of  his  pleasure." 

To  this  the  Protospathaire  returned  no  answer,  while  the  more  closely  the  Acolyte 
looked  upon  the  guard  which  attended,  to  the  unusual  number  of  nearly  three  thousand 
men,  the  more  had  he  reason  to  believe  that  he  might  esteem  himself  fortunate,  if,  by 
the  intervention  of  either  the  Caesar,  Agelastes,  or  Hereward,  he  could  pass  to  the  con- 
spirators a  signal  to  suspend  the  intended  explosion,  which  seemed  to  be  provided  against 
by  the  Emperor  with  unusual  caution.  He  would  have  given  the  full  dream  of  empire, 
with  which  he  had  been  for  a  short  time  lulled  asleep,  to  have  seen  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
azure  plume  of  Nicephorus,  the  white  mantle  of  the  philosopher,  or  even  a  glimmer  of 
Hereward's  battle-axe.  No  such  objects  could  be  seen  anywhere,  and  not  a  little  was 
the  faithless  Follower  displeased  to  see  that  whichever  way  he  turned  his  eyes,  those  of 
the  Protospathaire,  but  especially  of  the  trusty  domestic  officers  of  the  empire,  seemed 
to  follow  and  watch  their  occupation. 

Amidst  the  numerous  soldiers  whom  he  saw  on  all  sides,  his  eye  did  not  recognise  a 
single  man  with  whom  he  could  exchange  a  friendly  or  confidential  glance,  and  he  stood 
in  all  that  agony  of  terror,  which  is  rendered  the  more  discomfiting,  because  the  traitor 
is  conscious  that,  beset  by  various  foes,  his  own  fears  are  the  most  likely  of  all  to  betray 
him.  Internally,  as  the  danger  seemed  to  increase,  and  as  his  alarmed  imagination 
attempted  to  discern  new  reasons  for  it,  he  could  only  conclude  that  either  one  of  the 
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three  principal  conspirators,  or  at  least  some  of  the  inferiora,  had  tamed  i 
and  bis  doubt  >vaa,  whether  he  should  oot  screen  his  own  ahare  of  what  bad  been  pre- 
meditated, hy  flinging  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  and  making  a  full  confession. 
Hut  still  the  fear  of  being  premature  in  having  recourse  to  such  a  base  means  of  saving 
himself,  joined  to  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  united  to  keep  within  his  lips  a  secret 
which  concerned  not  onl^  all  bis  future  fortunes,  but  life  itaelf.  He  was  in  the  meantime, 
therefore,  plunged  as  it  were  in  a  sea  of  trouble  and  uncertainty,  while  the  specks  of 
land,  which  seemed  to  promise  him  refuge,  were  distant,  dimly  seen,  and  extreniely 
difficult  of  attainment. 


Jf^^^rfT  the  moment  when  Achillea  Tatius,  with  n  feeling  of  much  inseeurity,  awaited 
%^^(^|^  the  unn-inding  of  the  perilous  akein  of  state  politics,  a  private  council  of  the 
m/^^^  Imperial  family  waa  held  in  the  hall  termed  the  Temple  of  the  Muses, 
Sfr'TFwj  repeatedly  distinguished  us  the  aparlment  in  wliich  the  Princess  Anna 
Comnena  was  wont  to  make  her  evening  recitations  to  those  who  wore  permitted  the 
honour  of  hearing  prelections  of  her  history.  The  council  consisted  of  the  Empress 
Irene,  the  Princess  herself,  and  the  Emperor,  with  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church, 
OS  a  Bort  of  mediator  between  a  course  of  severity  and  a  dangerous  degree  of  lenity. 

"  Tell  not  me,  Irene,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  of  the  fine  things  attached  to  the  praise  of 
mercy.  Hero  have  I  sacriflceil  my  just  revenge  over  my  rival  Ursel,  and  what  good  do 
I  obtain  by  it?  Why,  the  old  obstinate  man,  instead  of  being  tractable,  and  sensible  of 
the  generosity  which  has  spared  his  life  and  eyes,  can  be  with  difficulty  brought  to  exert 
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himfielf  in  favour  of  the  Prince  to  whom  he  owes  them.  I  used  to  think  that  eyesight 
and  the  breath  of  life  were  things  which  one  would  presenre  at  anj  sacrifice;  biit»  on 
the  contrary,  I  now  believe  men  value  them  like  mere  toys.  Talk  not  to  me,  therefor^ 
of  the  gratitude  to  be  excited  by  saving  this  ungrateful  cub;  and  believe  me,  giri," 
turning  to  Anna,  "  that  not  only  will  all  my  subjects,  should  I  follow  your  advice,  laugh 
at  me  for  sparing  a  man  so  predetermined  to  work  my  ruin,  but  even  thou  thyself  wih 
be  the  first  to  upbraid  me  with  the  foolish  kindness  thou  art  now  so  anxious  to  extort 
from  me." 

"Your  Imperial  pleasure,  then,"  said  the  Patriarch,  "is  fixed  that  your  unfortunate 
son-in-law  shall  suffer  death  for  his  accession  to  this  conspiracy,  deluded  by  that  heathen 
villain  Agelastes,  and  the  traitorous  Achilles  Tatius?'' 

'*  Such  is  my  purpose,"  said  the  Emperor;  "and  in  evidence  that  I  mean  not  again  to 
pass  over  a  sentence  of  this  kind  with  a  seeming  execution  only,  as  in  the  case  of  Ursel, 
this  ungrateful  traitor  of  ours  shall  be  led  from  the  top  of  the  staircase,  or  ladder  of 
Acheron,  as  it  is  called,  through  the  large  chamber  named  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  are  arranged  the  apparatus  for  execution,  by  which  I  swear" 

"  Swear  not  at  all!"  said  the  Patriarch;  "I  forbid  thee,  in  the  name  of  that  Heaven 
whose  voice  (though  unworthy)  speaks  in  my  person,  to  quench  the  smoking  fiax,  or 
destroy  the  slight  hope  which  there  may  remain,  that  you  may  finally  be  persuaded  to 
alter  your  purpose  respecting  your  misguided  son-in-law,  within  the  space  allotted  to 
him  to  sue  for  your  mercy.     Remember,  I  pray  you,  the  remorse  of  Constantine." 

"  What  means  your  reverence?"  said  Irene. 

"  A  trifle,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "  not  worthy  being  quoted  from  such  a  month  as  the 
Patriarch's,  being,  as  it  probably  is,  a  relic  of  paganism." 

"What  is  it?"  exclaimed  the  females  anxiously,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  something 
which  might  strengthen  their  side  of  the  argument,  and  something  moved^  perhaps,  by 
curiosity,  a  motive  which  seldom  slumbers  in  a  female  bosom,  even  when  the  stronger 
passions  are  in  arms. 

"  The  Patriarch  will  tell  you,"  answered  Alexius,  "  since  you  must  needs  know ; 
thougli  I  promise  you,  you  will  not  receive  any  assistance  in  your  argument  from  a  silly 
legendary  tale." 

"  Hear  it,  however,"  said  the  Patriarch  ;  "  for  though  it  is  a  tale  of  the  olden  timcv 
and  sometimes  suppoi^ed  to  refer  to  the  period  when  heathenism  predominated,  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  it  was  a  vow  made  and  registered  in  the  chancery  of  the  rightful  Deity, 
by  an  Emperor  of  Greece." 

"  What  I  am  now  to  relate  to  you,"  continued  he,  "  is,  in  truth,  a  tale  not  only  of  a 
Christian  Emperor,  but  of  him  who  made  the  whole  empire  Christian ;  and  of  that  very 
Constantine,  who  was  also  the  first  who  declared  Constantinople  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
the  empire.     This  hero,  remarkable  alike  for  his  zeal  for  religion  and  for  his  warlike 
achievements,  was  crowned  by  Heaven  with  repeated  victory,  and  with  all  manner  of 
blessings,  save  that  unity  in  his  family  which  wise  men  are  most  ambitious  to  possess. 
Not  only  was  the  blessing  of  concord  among  brethren  denied  to  the  family  of  this  trium- 
phant Emperor,  but  a  deserving  son  of  mature  age,  who  had  been  supposed  to  aspire  to 
share  the  throne  with  his  father,  was  suddenly,  and  at  midnight,  called  upon  to  enter  his 
defence  against  a  capital  charge  of  treason.     You  will  readily  excuse  my  referring  to 
the  arts  by  which  the  son  was  rendered  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  father.     Be  it  enough . 
to  say,  that  the  unfortunate  young  man  fell  a  victim  to  the  guilt  of  his  step-mother, . 
Fausta,  and  that  he  disdained  to  exculpate  himself  from  a  charge  so  gross  and  so  erro- 
neous.    It  is  said,  that  the  anger  of  the  Emperor  was  kept  up  against  his  son  by  thi 
sycophants  who  called  upon  Constantine  to  observe  that  the  culprit  disdained  even 
supplicate  for  mercy,  or  vindicate  his  innocence  from  so  foul  a  charge. 

"  But  the  death-blow  had  no  sooner  struck  the  innocent  youth,  than  his  father  obtainedK 
proof  of  the  rashness  with  which  he  had  acted.     He  had  at  this  period  been  engaged  in^ 
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constructing  the  subterranean  parts  of  the  Blacquemal  palace,  which  his  remorse 

appointed  to  contain  a  record  of  his  paternal  grief  and  contrition.     At  the  upper  part  of 

the  staircase,  called  the  Pit  of  Acheron,  he  caused  to  be  constructed  a  large  chamber, 

still  called  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  execution.     A  passage  through  an 

archway  in  the  upper  wall  leads  from  the  hall  to  the  place  of  misery,  where  the  axe,  or 

other  engine,  is  disposed  for  the  execution  of  state  prisoners  of  consequence.     Over  this 

archway  was  placed  a  species  of  marble  altar,  surmounted  by  an  image  of  the  unfortunate 

Crispns — ^the  materials  were  gold,  and  it  bore  the  memorable  inscription.  To  my  son, 

WHOM  I  BASHLT  CONDEMNED,  AND  TOO  HASTILY  EXECUTED.     When  Constructing  this 

passage,  Constantine  made  a  vow,  that  he  himself  and  his  posterity,  being  reigning 

Emperors,  would  stand  beside  the  statue  of  Crispus,  at  the  time  when  any  individual  of 

tiieir  family  should  be  led  to  execution,  and  before  they  suffered  him  to  pass  from  the 

Ball  of  Judgment  to  the  Chamber  of  Death,  that  they  should  themselves  be  personally 

convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  under  which  he  suffered. 

**  Time  rolled  on — the  memory  of  Constantine  was  remembered  almost  like  that  of  a 

stkioty  and  the  respect  paid  to  it  threw  into  shadow  the  anecdote  of  his  son's  death.    The 

exigencies  of  the  state  rendered  it  difficult  to  keep  so  large  a  sum  in  specie  invested  in 

I  sttttue,  which  called  to  mind  the  unpleasant  failings  of  so  great  a  man.    Your  Imperial 

SJ^^ess's  predecessors  applied  the  metal  which  formed  the  statue  to  support  the 

I'EXJrkish  wars ;  and  the  remorse  and  penance  of  Constantine  died  away  in  an  obscure 

ition  of  the  Church  or  of  the  palace.     Still,  however,  unless  your  Imperial  Majesty 

strong  reasons  to  the  contrary,  I  should  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  you  will  hardly 

tcl^ieve  what  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  of  your  predecessors,  unless  you  give 

this  unfortunate  criminal,  being  so  near  a  relation  of  your  own,  an  opportunity  of  pleading 

his  cause  before  passing  by  the  altar  of  refuge ;  being  the  name  which  is  commonly  given 

to  "the  monument  of  the  unfortunate  Crispus,  son  of  Constantine,  although  now  deprived 

botli  of  the  golden  letters  which  composed  the  inscription,  and  the  golden  image  which 

TCpTcsented  the  royal  sufferer." 

-A.  mournful  strain  of  music  was  now  heard  to  ascend  the  stair  so  often  mentioned. 
**  If  I  must  hear  the  Caesar  Nicephorus  Briennius,  ere  he  pass  the  altar  of  refuge, 
ti^ere  must  be  no  loss  of  time,"  said  the  Emperor;    "for  these   melancholy  sounds 
•ononnce  that  he  has  already  approached  the  Hall  of  Judgment." 

Both  the  Imperial  ladies  began  instantly,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  deprecate 
*"€  execution  of  the  Caesar's  doom,  and  to  conjure  Alexius,  as  he  hoped  for  quiet  in  his 
•^iiaehold,  and  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  that  he  would  listen 
*o  their  entreaties  in  behalf  of  an  unfortunate  man,  who  had  been  seduced  into  guilt,  but 
^ot  from  his  heart. 

"  I  will  at  least  see  him,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and  the  holy  vow  of  Constantine  shall 

^  in  the  present  instance  strictly  observed.     But  remember,  you  foolish  women,  that 

*be  state  of  Crispus  and  the  present  Caesar,  is  as  different  as  guilt  from  innocence,  and 

***»t  their  fates,  therefore,  may  be  justly  decided  upon  opposite  principles,  and  with 

opposite  results.     But  I  will  confront  this  criminal ;  and  you,  Patriarch,  may  be  present 

^  lender  what  help  is  in  your  power  to  a  dying  man  ;  for  you,  the  wife  and  mother  of 

^*^  traitor,  you  will,  methinks,  do  well  to  retire  to  the  church,  and  pray  God  for  the 

^olofthe  deceased,  rather  than  disturb  his  last  moments  with  unavailing  lamentations." 

**  Alexius,"  said  the  Empress  Irene,  "  I  beseech  you  to  be  contented  ;  be  assured  that 

^€  will  not  leave  you  in  this  dogged  humour  of  blood-shedding,  lest  you  make  such 

Materials  for  history  as  are  fitter  for  the  time  of  Nero  than  of  Constantine." 

The  Emperor,  without  reply,  led  the  way  into  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  where  a  much 
^^Tonger  light  than  usual  was  already  shining  up  the  stair  of  Acheron,  from  which  were 
*^^ard  to  sound,  by  sullen  and  intermitted  fits,  the  penitential  psalms  which  the  Greek 
^imrch  has  appointed  to  be  sung  at  executions.  Twenty  mute  slaves,  the  pale  colour 
^f  whose  torl^s  gave  a  ghastly  look  to  the  withered  cast  of  their  features,  and  the 
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glaring  whiteness  of  their  eyeballs,  ascended  two  by  two,  as  it  were  from  the  bowels  of 
the  eartli,  each  of  them  bearing  in  one  hand  a  naked  sabre,  and  in  the  other  a  lighted 
torch.  After  these  came  the  unfortunate  Nicephorus ;  his  looks  were  those  of  a  roan 
half-dead  from  the  terror  of  immediate  dissolution,  and  what  he  possessed  of  remaining 
attention,  was  turned  successively  to  two  black-stoled  monks,  who  were  anxiously 
repeating  religious  passages  to  him  alternately  from  the  Greek  scripture,  and  the  form 
of  devotion  adopted  by  the  court  of  Constantinople.  The  Caesar's  dress  also  corre- 
sponded to  his  mournful  fortunes :  His  legs  and  arms  were  bare,  and  a  simple  white 
tunic,  the  neck  of  which  was  already  open,  showed  that  he  had  assumed  the  garments 
which  were  to  serve  his  last  turn.  A  tall  muscular  Nubian  slave,  who  considered  him- 
self obviously  as  the  principal  person  in  the  procession,  bore  on  his  shoulder  a  large 
heavy  headsman's  axe^  and,  like  a  demon  waiting  on  a  sorcerer,  stalked  step  for  step 
after  his  victim.  The  rear  of  the  procession  was  closed  by  a  band  of  four  priests,  each 
of  whom  chanted  from  time  to  time  the  devotional  psalm  which  was  thundered  forth  on 
the  occasion ;  and  another  of  slaves,  armed  with  bows  and  quivers,  and  with  lances,  to 
resist  any  attempt  at  rescue,  if  such  should  be  offered. 

It  would  have  required  a  harder  heart  than  that  of  the  unlucky  princess  to  have 
resisted  this  gloomy  apparatus  of  fear  and  sorrow,  surrounding,  at  the  same  time  directed 
against,  a  beloved  object,  the  lover  of  her  youth,  and  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  within 
a  few  minutes  of  the  termination  of  his  mortal  career. 

As  the  mournful  train  approached  towards  the  altar  of  refuge,  half-encircled  as  it  now 
was  by  the  two  great  and  expanded  arms  which  projected  from  the  wall,  the  Emperor, 
who  stood  directly  in  the  passage,  threw  upon  the  flame  of  the  altar  some  chips  of  aro- 
matic wood,  steeped  in  spirit  of  wine,  which,  leaping  at  once  into  a  blaze,  illuminated 
the  doleful  procession,  the  figure  of  the  principal  culprit,  and  the  slaves,  who  had  most 
of  them  extinguished  their  flambeaux  so  soon  as  they  had  served  the  purpose  of  lighting 
them  up  the  staircase. 

The  sudden  light  spread  from  the  altar  failed  not  to  make  the  Emperor  and  the  Prin- 
cesses visible  to  the  mournful  group  which  approached  through  the  halL  All  halted —  - 
all  were  silent  It  was  a  meeting,  as  the  Princess  has  expressed  herself  in  her  histo-  — 
rical  work,  such  as  took  place  betwixt  Ulysses  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  world,  ^ 
who,  when  they  tasted  of  the  blood  of  his  sacrifices,  recognised  him  inde^,  but  with 
empty  lamentations,  and  gestures  feeble  and  shadowy.  The  hymn  of  contrition  suni 
also  into  silence ;  and,  of  the  whole  group,  the  only  figure  rendered  more  distinct,  wa^K 
the  gigantic  executioner,  whose  high  and  furrowed  forehead,  as  well  as  the  broad  steer— 
of  his  axe,  caught  and  reflected  back  the  bright  gleam  from  the  altar.  Alexius  saw  th^ 
necessity  of  breaking  the  silence  which  ensued,  lest  it  should  give  the  intercessors  for* 
the  prisoner  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  entreaties. 

"  Nicephorus  Briennius,"  he  said,  with  a  voice  which,  although  generally  interrupte'^^^c 
by  a  slight  hesitation,  which  procured  him,  among  his  enemies,  the  nickname  of 
Stutterer,  yet,  upon  important  occasions  like  the  present,  was  so  judiciously  tuned 
balanced  in  its  sentences,  that  no  such  dofect  was  at  all  visible — "  Nicephorus  Briennius.' 
he  said,  "late  Caisar,  the  lawful  doom  hath  been  spoken,  that,  having  conspired  again:i 
the  life  of  thy  rightful  sovereign  and  affectionate  father,  Alexius  Comnenus,  thou  shi 
suffer  the  appropriate  sentence,  by  having  thy  head  struck  from  thy  body.     Here,  ther^ 
fore,  at  the  last  altar  of  refuge,  I  meet  thee,  according  to  the  vow  of  the  immort=:^ 
Constantino,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  whether  thou  hast  any  thing  to  allege  wl — = 
this  doom  should  not  be  executed  ?     Even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  thy  tongue  is  unloosi 
to  speak  with  freedom  what  may  concern  thy  life.     All  is  prepared  in  this  world  and 
the  next.     Look  forward  beyond  yon  archway — the  block  is  fixed.     Look  behind  th< 
thou  seest  the  axe  already  sharpened — thy  place  for  good  or  evil  in  the  next  world 
already  determined — time  flies — eternity  approaches.     If  thou  hast  aught  to  say,  sj 
it  freely — if  nought,  confess  the  justice  of  thy  sentence,  and  pass  on  to  deiith." 
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The  Emperor  commenced  this  oration,  with  those  looks  described  by  his  daughter  as 
80  piercing,  that  they  dazzled  like  lightning,  and  his  periods,  if  not  precisely  flowing  like 
burning  lava,  were  yet  the  accents  of  a  man  having  the  power  of  absolute  command, 
and  as  such  produced  an  effect  not  only  on  the  criminal,  but  also  upon  the  Prince 
himself,  whose  watery  eyes  and  faltering  voice  acknowledged  his  sense  and  feeling  of 
the  fatal  import  of  the  present  moment. 

Bousing  himself  to  the  conclusion  of  what  he  had  commenced,  the  Emperor  again 
demanded  whether  the  prisoner  had  any  thing  to  say  in  his  own  defence. 

Nicephorus  was  not  one  of  those  hardened  criminals  who  may  be  termed  the  very 
prodigies  of  history,  from  the  coolness  with  which  they  contemplated  the  consummation 
of  their  Crimes,  whether  in  their  own  punishment,  or  the  misfortunes  of  others.  "  I 
have  been  tempted,**  he  said,  dropping  on  his  knees,  "  and  I  have  fallen.  I  have  nothing 
to  all^e  in  excuse  of  my  folly  and  ingratitude ;  but  I  stand  prepared  to  die  to  expiate 
my  guilt"  A  deep  sigh,  almost  amounting  to  a  scream,  was  here  heard,  close  behind 
the  £«mperor,  and  its  cause  assigned  by  the  sudden  exclamation  of  Irene, — ''My  lord! 
my  lord!  your  daughter  is  gone!"  And  in  fact  Anna  Comnena  had  sunk  into  her 
mother's  anna  without  either  sense  or  motion.  The  father's  attention  was  instantly 
called  to  support  his  swooning  child,  while  the  unhappy  husband  strove  with  the  guards 
to  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  wife.  "  Give  me  but  five  minutes  of  that 
time  which  the  law  has  abridged — ^let  my  efforts  but  assist  in  recalling  her  to  a  life 
which  should  be  as  long  as  her  virtues  and  her  talents  deserve ;  and  then  let  me  die  at 
lier  feet,  for  I  care  not  to  go  an  inch  beyond." 

The  Emperor,  who  in  fact  had  been  more  astonished  at  the  boldness  and  rashness  of 
Nieephoms,  than  alarmed  by  his  power,  considered  him  as  a  man  rather  misled  than 
misleading  others,  and  felt^  therefore,  the  full  effect  of  this  last  interview.  He  was, 
besides,  not  naturally  cruel,  where  severities  were  to  be  enforced  under  his  own  eye. 

*'  The  divine  and  immortal  Constantine,"  he  said,  "  did  not,  I  am  persuaded,  subject 

his  descendants  to  this  severe  trial,  in  order  further  to  search  out  the  innocence  of  the 

criminals,  but  rather  to  give  to  those  who  came  after  him  an  opportunity  of  generously 

forgiving  a  crime  which  could  not,  without  pardon — ^the  express  pardon  of  the  Prince — 

escape  unpunished.     I  rejoice  that  I  am  born  of  the  willow  rather  than  of  the  oak,  and 

1  acknowledge  my  weakness,  that  not  even  the  safety  of  my  own  life,  or  resentment 

oC  this  unhappy  man's  treasonable  machinations,  have  the  same  effect  with  me  as  the 

tears  of  my  wife,  and  the  swooning  of  my  daughter.     Rise  up,  Nicephorus  Briennius, 

freely  pardoned,  and  restored  even  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.     We  will  direct  thy  pardon 

to  be  made  out  by  the  great  Logothete,  and  sealed  with  the  golden  bull.     For  four-and- 

twenty  hours  thou  art  a  prisoner,  until  an  arrangement  is  made  for  preserving  the  public 

peace.     Meanwhile,  thou  wilt  remain  under  the  charge  of  the  Patriarch,  who  will  be 

answerable  for  thy  forthcoming. — Daughter  and  wife,  you  must  now  go  hence  to  your 

<*tn  apartment ;  a  future  time  will  come,  during  which  you  may  have  enough  of  weeping 

^embracing,  mourning  and  rejoicing.     Pray  Heaven  that  I,  who,  having  been  trained 

^  till  I  have  sacrificed  justice  and  true  policy  to  uxorious  compassion  and  paternal 

^^odemess  of  heart,  may  not  have  cause  at  last  for  grieving  in  good  earnest  for  all  the 

^Qits  of  this  miscellaneous  drama." 

The  pardoned  Cajsar,  who  endeavoured  to  regulate  his  ideas  according  to  this 
'Expected  change,  found  it  as  difiicult  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  reality  of  his 
situation  as  Ursel  to  the  face  of  nature,  after  having  been  long  deprived  of  enjoying  it ; 
^  much  do  the  dizziness  and  confusion  of  ideas,  occasioned  by  moral  and  physical 
^uaes  of  surprise  and  terror,  resemble  each  other  in  their  effects  on  the  understanding. 
At  length  he  stammered  forth  a  request  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  field 
^^the  Emperor,  and  divert,  by  the  interposition  of  his  own  body,  the  traitorous  blows 
^bich  some  desperate  man  might  aim  against  that  of  his  Prince,  in  a  day  which  was  too 
likely  to  be  one  of  danger  and  bloodshed. 
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"  Hold  there  I"  said  Alexius  Comnenus ; — "  we  will  not  begin  thy  newlj-redeemed 
life  by  renewed  doubts  of  thine  allegiance ;  yet  it  is  but  fitting  to  remind  thee,  that 
thou  art  still  the  nominal  and  ostensible  head  of  those  who  expect  to  take  a  part  in  this 
day's  insurrection,  and  it  will  be  the  safest  course  to  trust  its  pacification  to  others  than 
to  thee.  Go,  sir,  compare  notes  with  the  Patriarch,  and  merit  your  pardon  by 
confessing  to  him  any  traitorous  intentions  concerning  this  foul  conspiracy  with  which  we 
may  be  as  yet  unacquainted. — Daughter  and  wife,  farewell !  I  must  now  depart  for  the 
lists,  where  I  have  to  speak  with  the  traitor  Achilles  Tatius  and  the  heathenish  infidel 
Agelastes,  if  he  still  lives,  but  of  whose  providential  death  I  hear  a  confirmed  mmour." 

*^  Yet  do  not  go,  my  dearest  father  !"  said  the  Princess;  "  bat  let  me  rather  go  to 
encourage  the  loyal  subjects  in  your  behalf.  The  extreme  kindness  which  yoa  have 
extended  towards  my  guilty  husband,  convinces  me  of  the  extent  of  yonr  aflbction 
towards  your  unworthy  daughter,  and  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  which  yoa  have 
made  to  her  almost  childish  aifection  for  an  ungrateful  man  who  put  yooir  life  in  iuiger^' 

**  That  is  to  say,  daughter,"  said  the  Emperor,  smiling,  '^  that  the  pardon  of  jour 
husband  is  a  boon  which  has  lost  its  merit  when  it  is  granted.     Take  my  advice^  Anna, 
and  think  otherwise;  wives  and  their  husbands  ought  in  prudence  to  forget  their- 
offences  towards  each  other  as  soon  as  human  nature  will  permit  them.      Life  is  tcx^ 
short,  and  conjugal  tranquillity  too  uncertain,  to  admit  of  dwelling  long  upon  sndh^ 
irritating  subjects.      To  your  apartments,  Princesses,  and  prepare  the  scarlet-bnskinfl^ 
and  the  embroidery  which  is  displayed  on  the  cuffs  and  collars  of  the  Csssar^s  robe — 
indicative  of  his  high  rank.      lie  must  not  be  seen  without  them  on  the  morrow.- 
Reverend  father,  I  remind  you  once  more  that  the  Ca3sar  is  in  your  personal  custody  froi 
this  moment  until  to-morrow  at  the  same  hour." 

Tliey  parted ;  the  Emperor  repairing  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  Varangii 
guards — the  Caesar,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Patriarch,  withdrawing  into  th  — 
interior  of  the  Blacqucrnal  Palace,  where  Nicephorus  Brienniuswas  under  the  necessity - 
of  "  unthreading  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion,"  and  throwing  such  lights  as  were  in 
power  upon  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy. 

"  Agelastes,"  he  said,  "  Achilles  Tatius,  and  Hereward  the  Varangian,  were  tl 
persons  principally  entrusted  in  its  progress.     But  whether  they  had  been  all  true 
their  engagements,  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  assured." 

In  the  female  apartments,  there  was  a  violent  discussion  betwixt  Anna  Conmena 
her  mother.  The  Princess  had  undergone  during  the  day  many  changes  of  sentime: 
and  feeling ;  and  though  they  had  finally  united  themselves  into  one  strong  interest 
her  husband^s  favour,  yet  no  awmer  was  the  fear  of  his  punishment  removed,  than 
sense  of  his  ungrateful  behaviour  began  to  revive.  She  became  sensible  also  that 
woman  of  her  extraordinary  attainments,  who  had  been  by  a  universal  course  of  flatte"«7 
disposed  to  entortjun  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  own  consequence,  made  rather  a  ^f^^^ 
figure  when  she  had  been  the  passive  subject  of  a  long  series  of  intrigues,  by  whL^^h 
she  was  destined  to  be  disposed  of  in  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to  the  humour  ^ 
a  set  of  subordinate  conspirators,  who  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of  regarding  her 
a  being  capable  of  forming  a  wisli  in  her  own  behalf,  or  even  yielding  or  refusing" 
consent.  Her  father's  authority  over  her,  and  right  to  dispose  of  her,  was  less  questic^ 
able;  but  even  then  it  was  something  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a  Princess  bom  ^ 
the  purple — an  authoress  besides,  and  giver  of  immortality — to  be,  without 
own  consent,  thrown,  as  it  were,  at  tlie  head  now  of  one  suitor,  now  of  anothi 
however  mean  or  disgusting,  whose  alliance  could  for  the  time  benefit  the  Em] 
The  consequence  of  these  moody  reflections  was,  that  Anna  Comnena  deeply  toiled 
spirit  for  the  discovery  of  some  means  by  which  she  might  assert  her  sullied  dignil 
and  various  were  the  expedients  which  she  revolved. 


<^^Bi^tn  Z^ixt^=^ttmV. 


t'^3<^S?  HE    giganUc    trnmpet    of 
ei/l^'&i  the  Varangians  Bounded  its 
Ti^fiV^^  loudest  note  of  march,  and 
^^f*^-Jt^  the  squadrons  of  the  faith- 
ful guards,  sheathed  in  complete  nutil, 
and  enclosing  in  their  centre  the  per- 
son of  their  Imperial  master,  set  forth 
upon    their    procceston    through    the 
streets  of  Constantinople.     The  form 
of  Alexius,  glittering  in  his  splendid 
armour,    seemed   no   unmeet   central 
point  for  the  force  of  an  empire ;  and 
while  the  citizens  crowded  in  the  trwn 
of  him  and  his  escort,  there  might  be 
seen  a  visible  difference  between  those 
who  came  with  the  premeditated  in- 
tention  of  tumult,    and   the   greater 
part,  who,  like  tlie  multitude  of  every 
grcot  city,  thrust  each  other  and  shout 
for  rapture  on  account  of  any  cause 
for  which  n  crowd  may  be  collected 
together.     Tiiahope  of  the  conspira- 
tors was  lodged  chiefly  in  the  Immorlal 
Guards,  who  were  levied  principally 
for  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  par- 
l^kofthe  general  prejudiccsofthu  citizens,  and  liad  been  particularly  influenced  by  those 
■"^Tonr  of  Ursel,  by  wliom,  previous  to  his  imprisonment,  tlicy  had  themselves  been 
''*>iiiuided.      The  conspirators  had  determined  that  those  of  this  body  who  were 
^iB^red  as  most  discontented,  should  early  in  the  morning  take  possession  of  the 
PWiio  the  lists  most  favourable  for  their  purpose  of  asisaulting  the  Emperor's  person. 
^Vt,  in  spite  of  all  elTurts  short  of  actual  violence,  fi>r  which  the  time  did  not  seem  to 
^  come,   they   found   themselves   disappointed   in    this    pur|iose,    liy  parties   of  the 
"■nngian  guards,  planted  with  apparent  carelessness,  but  in  fad,  with  perfect  skill,  for  the 
PKrention  of  their  enterprise.     Somenhat  confounded  at  perceiving  that  a  design,  which 
*hej  conid  not  sujipose  to  be  suspected,  was,  neverlholess,  on  every  part  controlled  and 
^*MBter-chtcked,  the  conspirators  began  to  look  for  the  principal  persons  of  their  own 
t*«rty,  on  whom  they  depended  for  orders  in  this  emergency ;  but  neither  tlie  C.Tsar 
'^w  Agelasles  was  to  he  seen,  whether  in  the  lists  or  on  the  military  march  from 
^-^nutantinople ;  and  though  Achilles  Tiitius  rode  in  the  latter  asscmbly,yet  it  might  be 
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clearly  observed  that  he  was  rather  attending  upon  the  Protospathaire,  than  assuming 
that  independence  as  an  officer  which  he  loved  to  affect. 

In  this  manner,  as  the  Emperor  with  his  glittering  bands  approached  the  phalanx  of 
Tancred  and  his  followers,  who  were  drawn  up,  it  will  be  remembered,  upon  a  rising 
cape  between  the  city  and  the  lists,  the  main  body  of  the  Imperial  procession  deflected 
in  some  degree  from  the  straight  road,  in  order  to  march  past  them  without  interruption ; 
while  the  Protospathaire  and  the  Acolyte  passed  under  the  escort  of  a  band  of 
Varangians,  to  bear  the  £mperor's  inquiries  to  Prince  Tancred,  concerning  the  purpose 
of  his  being  there  with  his  band.  The  short  march  was  soon  performed — the  large 
trumpet  which  attended  the  two  officers  sounded  a '  parley,  and  Tancred  himself^ 
remarkable  for  that  personal  beauty  which  Tasso  has  preferred  to  any  of  the 
crusaders,  except  Rinaldo  d'Este,  the  creature  of  his  own  poetical  imagination,  advanced 
to  parley  with  them. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Greece,"  said  the  Protospathaire  to  Tancred, "  requires  the  Prince 
of  Otranto  to  show,  by  the  two  high  officers  who  shall  deliver  him  this  message,  with 
what  purpose  he  has  returned,  contrary  to  his  oath,  to  the  right  side  of  these  straits ;; 
assuring  Prince  Tancred,  at  the  same  time,   that  nothing  will  so  much  please 
Emperor,  as  to  receive  an  answer  not  at  variance  with  his  treaty  with  the  Duke 
Bouillon,  and  the  oath  which  was  taken  by  the  crusading  nobles  and  their  soldiers 
since  that  would  enable  the  Emperor,  in  conformity  to  his  own  wishes,  by  his  kinc 
reception  of  Prince  Tancred  and  his  troop,  to  show  how  high  is  his  estimation  of  thi 
dignity  of  the  one,  and  the  bravery  of  both — ^We  wait  an  answer." 

The  tone  of  the  message  had  nothing  in  it  very  alarming,  and  its  substance 
Prince  Tancred  very  little  trouble  to  answer.     "  The  cause,"  he  said,  "  of  the  Prin< 
of  Otranto  appearing  here  with  fifty  lances,  is  this   cartel,  in  which  a  combat  i 
appointed  betwixt  Nicephorus  Bricnnius,  called  the  Csesar,  a  high  member  of  th 
empire,  and  a  worthy  knight  of  great  fame,  the  partner  of  the  Pilgrims  who  have  tak< 
the  Cross,  in  their  high  vow  to  rescue  Palestine  from  the  infidels.      The  name  of  tl       j 
said  Knight  is  the  redoubted  Robert  of  Paris.      It  becomes,  therefore,  an  obligation 
indispensable  upon  tlie  Holy  Pilgrims  of  the   Crusade,  to  send  one  chief  of  th^ 
number,  with  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  sufficient  to  see,  as  is  usual,  fair  play  betwe^^o 
the  combatants.     That  such  is  their  intention,  may  be  seen  from  their  sending  no  mc^sie 
than  fifty  lances,  with  their  furniture  and  following ;  whereas  it  would  have  cost  th^xn 
no  trouble  to  have  detached  ten  times  the  number,  had  they  nourished  any  purpose    erf 
interfering  by  force,  or  disturbing  the  fair  combat  which  is  about  to  take  pLftce.     n»c 
Prince  of  Otranto,  therefore,  and  his  followers,  will  place  themselves  at  the  disposal   <rf 
the  Imperial  Court,  and  witness  the  proceedings  of  the  combat,  with  the  most  perte^ 
confidence  that  the  rules  of  fair  battle  will  be  punctually  observed." 

The  two  Grecian  officers  transmitted  this  reply  to  the  Emperor,  who  heard  it  w^th 
pleasure,  and,  immediately  proceeding  to  act  upon  the  principle  which  he  had  laid  do^?«^ 
of  maintaining  peace,  if  possible,  with  the  crusaders,  named  Prince  Tancred  with  tli* 
Protospatliairc  as  Field  Marshals  of  the  lists,  fully  empowered,  under  the  Emperor,  ^ 
decide  all  the  terras  of  the  combat,  and  to  have  recourse  to  Alexius  himself  where  th^ir 
opinions  disagreed.      This  was  made  known  to  the  assistants,  who  were  thus  prepar^ 
for  the   entry  into   the   lists   of  the  Grecian  officer  and  the  Italian  Prince  in  f***^ 
armour,  while  a  proclamation  announced  to  all  the  spectators  their  solemn  office.      '^^^ 
same  annunciation  commanded  the  assistants  of  every  kind  to  clear  a  convenient  parC^   ^ 
the  seats  which  surrounded  the  lists  on  one  side,  that  it  might  serve  for  the  accomu^^ 
dation  of  Prince  Tancred's  followers. 

Achilles  Tatius,  who  was  a  heedful  observer  of  all  these  passages,  saw  with  ala^  ^ 
that  by  the  last  collocation  the  anned  Latins  were  interposed  between  the  Immor*"^ 
Guards  and  the  discontented  citizens,  wliich  made  it  most  probable  that  the  consph 
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was  discovered,  and  that  Alexius  found  he  had  a  good  right  to  reckon  upon  the 

assistance  of  Tancred  and  his  forces  in  the  task  of  suppressing  it      This,  added  to  the 

cdd  and  caustic  manner  in  which  the  Emperor  communicated  his  commands  to  him, 

made  the  Acolyte  of  opinion,  that  his  best  chance  of  escape  from  the  danger  in  which 

he  was  now  placed,  was,  that  the  whole  conspiracy  should  fall  to  the  ground,  and  that 

the  day  should  pass  without  the  least  attempt  to  shake  the  throne  of  Alexius  Comnenus. 

Even  then  it  continued  highly  doubtful,  whether  a  despot,  so  wily  and  so  suspicious  as 

the  Emperor,  would  think  it  sufficient  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  private  knowledge  of 

the  undertaking,  and  its  failure,  with  which  he  appeared  to  be  possessed,  without  putting 

into  exercise  the  bow-strings  and  the  blinding-irons  of  the  mutes  of  the  interior.    There 

was,  however,  little  possibility  either  of  flight  or  of  resistance.        The  leastattempt  to 

withdraw  himself  from  the  neighbourhood  of  those  faithful  followers  of  the  Emperor, 

personal  foes  of  his  own,  by  whom  he  was  gradually  and  more  closely  surrounded, 

became  each  moment  more  perilous,   and  more  certain  to  provoke  a  rupture,  which  it 

was  the  interest  of  the  weaker  party  to  delay,  with  whatever  difficulty.     And  while  the 

soldiers  under  AchiUes's  immediate  authority  seemed  still  to  treat  him  as  their  superior 

officer,   and  appeal  to  him  for  the  word  of  command,   it  became  more  and  more 

evident  that  the  slightest  degree  of  suspicion  which  should  be  excited,  would  be  the 

instant  signal  for  his  being  placed  under  arrest.     With  a  trembling  heart,  therefore,  and 

ejes  dimmed  by  the  powerful  idea  of  soon  parting  with  the  light  of  day,  and  all  that  it 

made  visible,  the  Acolyte  saw  himself  condemned  to  watch  the  turn  of  circumstances 

over  wliich  he  could  have  no  influence,  and  to  content  himself  with  waiting  the  result  of 

A  drama,  in  which  his  own  life  was  concerned,  although  the  piece  was  played  by  others. 

Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  through  the  whole  assembly  some  signal  was  waited  for,  which 

DO  one  was  in  readiness  to  give. 

The  discontented  citizens  and  soldiers  looked  in  vain  for  Agelastes  and  the  Cissar, 

and  when  they  observed  the  condition  of  Achilles  Tatius,  it  seemed  such  as  rather 

to   express  doubt  and  consternation,  than  to  give  encouragement  to  the  hopes  they 

had  entertained.     Many  of  the  lower  classes,   however,  felt  too  secure}  in  their  own 

insignificance  to  fear  the  personal  consequences  of  a  tumult,  and  were  desirous,  therefore, 

to  provoke  the  disturbance,  which  seemed  hushing  itself  to  sleep. 

A  hoarse  murmur,  which  attained  almost  the  importance  of  a  shout,  exclaimed, — 

*  Justice,  justice ! — Ursel,  Ursel ! — The  rights  of  the  Immortal  Guards !"  &c.     At  this 

the  trumpet  of  the  Varangians  awoke,  and  its  tremendous  tones  were  heard  to  peal 

Wdly  over  the  whole  assembly,  as  the  voice  of  its  presiding  deity.     A  dead  silence 

po^Tailed  in  the  multitude,  and  the  voice  of  a  herald  announced,  in  the  name  of  Alexius 

C(mmenus,  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure. 

"  Citizens  of  the  Roman  Empire,  your  complaints,  stirred  up  by  factious  men,  have 
Wtehed  the  car  of  your  Emperor;  you  shall  yourselves  be  witness  to  his  power  of 
pttifyiiig  his  people.  At  your  request,  and  before  your  own  sight,  the  visual  my  which 
^  been  quenched  shall  be  re-illumined — the  mind  whose  efforts  were  restricted  to  the 
^perfect  supply  of  individual  wants  shall  be  again  extended,  if  such  is  the  owner's 
^  to  the  charge  of  an  ample  Theme  or  division  of  the  empire.  Political  jealousy, 
'^  hard  to  receive  conviction  than  the  blind  to  receive  sight,  shall  yield  itself 
*w»quered,  by  the  Emperor's  paternal  love  of  his  people,  and  his  desire  to  give  them 
'•tisfaction.  Ursel,  the  darling  of  your  wishes,  supposed  to  be  long  dead,  or  at  least 
»^lieved  to  exist  in  blinded  seclusion,  is  restored  to  you  well  in  health,  clear  in  eyesight, 
dispossessed  of  every  faculty  necessary  to  adorn  the  Emperors  favour,  or  merit  the 
Section  of  the  people." 

As  the  herald  thus  spoke,  a  figure,  which  had  hitherto  stood  shrouded  behind  some 
officers  of  the  interior,  now  stepped  forth,  and  flinging  from  him  a  dusky  veil,  in  which 
^ewaa  wrapt,  appeared  in  a  dazzling  scarlet  garment,  of  wliich  the  sleeves  and  buskins 
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displayed  those  ornaments  which  expressed  a  rank  nearly  adjacent  to  that  of  the 
Emperor  himself.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  silver  truncheon,  the  badge  of  delegated 
command  over  the  Immortal  Guards,  and,  kneeling  before  the  Emperor,  presented  it  to 
his  hands,  intimating  a  virtual  resignation  of  the  command  which  it  implied.  The 
whole  assembly  were  electrified  at  the  appearance  of  a  person  long  supposed  either  dead, 
or  by  cruel  means  rendered  incapable  of  public  trust.  Some  recognised  the  man  whose 
appearance  and  features  were  not  easily  forgot,  and  gratulated  him  upon  his  most 
unexpected  return  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Others  stood  suspended  in  amasement, 
not  knowing  whether  to  trust  their  eyes,  while  a  few  determined  malecontents  eagerly 
pressed  upon  the  assembly  an  allegation  that  the  person  presented  as  Ursel  was  only 
a  counterfeit,  and  the  whole  a  trick  of  the  Emperor. 

"  Speak  to  them,  noble  Ursel,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  Tell  them,  that  if  I  have  ainned 
against  thee,  it  has  been  because  I  was  deceived,  and  that  my  disposition  to  make  thee 
amends  is  as  ample  as  ever  was  my  purpose  of  doing  thee  wrong." 

''  Friends  and  countrymen,"  said  Ursel,  turning  himself  to  the  assembly,  "  his 
Imperial  Majesty  permits  me  to  offer  my  assurance,  that  if  in  any  former  part  of  my 
life  I  have  suffered  at  his  hand,  it  is  more  than  wiped  out  by  the  feelings  of  a  moment 
so  glorious  as  this ;  and  that  I  am  well  satisfied,  from  the  present  instant,  to  spend  what 
remains  of  my  life  in  the  service  of  the  most  generous  and  beneficent  of  sovereigns,  or, 
with  his  permission,  to  bestow  it  in  preparing,  by  devotional  exercises,  for  an  infinite 
immortality  to  be  spent  in  the  society  of  saints  and  angels.  Whichever  choice  I  shall 
make,  I  reckon  that  you,  my  beloved  countrymen,  who  have  remembered  me  so  kindly 
during  years  of  darkness  and  captivity,  will  not  fail  to  afford  me  the  advantage  of  your 
prayers." 

This  sudden  apparition  of  tlie  long-lost  Ursel  had  too  much  of  that  which  elevates 
and  surprises  not  to  captivate  the  multitude,  and  they  sealed  their  reconciliation  with 
three  tremendous  shouts,  which  are  said  to  have  shaken  the  air,  that  birds,  incapable  of 
sustaining  themselves,  sunk  down  exhausted  out  of  their  native  element. 


la'tmipui  tot  t;'J>ii'i.Ji='^tnl'. 


J^jfeJ-';  HE  sounds  of  the  grntulatinf;  Bliout  liad  expanded  over  the  di 
v's'Sfy  'lie  Bosphorus  by  mountain  and  fon-st,  and  died  at  length  i 


JTrf^^  HE  soui 
v3?il-'<-  i  echoes. 


c  dial  ant  shores  of 

L  the  fnrtlieiit 
t,  when  the  people,  in  the  silcnee  wliicli  ensued,  appeared  to  ask  eaeh 
what  next  scene  was  about  to  aditrn  a  pause  so  solemn  and  a  stage  so 
sugust.  The  pause  would  probably  have  soon  {liven  plaee  to  some  new  elaniour,  for 
■  multitude,  from  whatever  cause  asseinbletl,  »el<li>ni  n-niaius  lung  silent,  had  not  a  new 
signal  from  the  Varangian  trumpet  given  notice  <)f  a  frei-h  piiriioac  to  ."olieit  their 
alientiim.  The  blast  had  somelliing  in  its  time  Kpiiit-ctirring  and  jet  melancholy, 
P»rtaking  both  of  the  character  of  a  point  of  war,  and  of  tlie  doleful  xounds  wliieh 
Might  be  chosen  to  anaounec  an  execution  of  peculiar  siJemnity.  Its  iioles  were  high 
and  widely  extended,  and  prolonged  and  long  dwelt  upon,  as  if  the  bra/en  clamour  had 
t>««i  waked  by  something  more  tremendous  tliati  the  lungs  of  mere  mortals. 

Tlie  multitude  appeared  to  acknowledge  these  awful  sounds,  which  were  indeed  such 
•fc  Wbitually  solicited  their  attention  to  Imperial  edicts  of  mc^lancholy  import,  by  whieli 
■^tfUions  were  announced,  dooms  of  treason  discharged,  and  other  tidings  of  a  great 
^^sJ  affecting  import  intimated  to  the  people  of  Constantinople.  When  the  trumpet  had 
*iit8  turn  ceased,  with  its  thrilling  and  doleful  notes,  to  agitate  the  immense  assembly, 
*le  Toice  of  the  herald  again  addressed  them. 

It  announced  in  a  grave  and  affecting  strain,  that  it  sometimes  chanced  Imw  the  people 
''W  in  their  duty  to  a  sovereign,  who  was  u!ito  tliem  as  a  father,  and  how  it  became 
**«  painful  duty  of  the  prince  to  use  the  rod  of  correction  rather  than  the  olive  sceptre 
*^f  tnercy. 

"Fortunate,"  continued  the  herald,  "  it  is,  when  the  supreme  Deity,  having  taken  on 
himself  the  preservation  of  a  throne,  in  beneficence  and  justice  resembling  his  own,  has 
^Iso  assumed  the  most  painful  task  of  his  earthly  delegate,  by  puoiiihing  tliosc  whom  his 
^"i.  XII.  s 
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unerring  judgment  acknowledges  as  most  guilty,  and  leaving  to  his  substitute  the  more 
agreeable  task  of  pardoning  such  of  those  as  art  has  misled,  and  treachery  hath  involved 
in  its  snares. 

<*  Such  being  the  case,  Greece  and  its  accompanying  Themes,  are  called  upon  to  listen 
and  learn  that  a  villain,  namely  Agelastes,  who  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor,  by  aflectation  of  deep  knowledge  and  severe  virtue,  had  formed  a 
treacherous  plan  for  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  a  revolation 
in  the  state.  This  person,  who,  under  pretended  wisdom,  hid  the  doctrines  of  a  heretic 
and  the  vices  of  a  sensualist,  had  found  proselytes  to  his  doctrines  even  among  the 
Emperor's  household,  and  those  persons  who  were  most  bound  to  him,  and  down  to  the 
lower  order,  to  excite  the  last  of  whom  were  dispersed  a  multitude  of  forged  rumours, 
similar  to  those  concerning  Ursel's  death  and  blindness,  of  which  your  own  eyes  have 
witnessed  the  falsehood." 

The  people,  who  had  hitherto  listened  in  silence,  upon  this  appeal  broke  forth  in  a 
clamorous  assent  They  had  scarcely  been  again  silent,  ere  the  iron-voiced  herald 
continued  his  proclamation. 

'<  Not  Kordi,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,*'  he  said,  ^^  had  more  justly,  or  more  directly 
fallen  under  the  doom  of  an  offended  Deity,  than  this  villain,  Agelastes.  The  stead&st 
earth  gaped  to  devour  the  apostate  sons  of  Israel,  but  the  termination  of  this  wretched 
man's  existence  has  been,  as  far  as  can  now  be  known,  by  the  direct  means  of  an  evil 
spirit,  whom  his  own  arts  had  evoked  into  the  upper  air.  By  the  spirit,  as  would  appear 
by  the  testimony  of  a  noble  lady,  and  other  females,  who  witnessed  the  termination  of 
his  life,  Agelastes  was  strangled,  a  fate  well-becoming  his  odious  crimes.  Such  a  death, 
even  of  a  guilty  man,  must,  indeed,  be  most  painful  to  the  humane  feelings  of  the 
Emperor,  because  it  involves  suffering  beyond  this  world.  But  the  awful  catastrophe 
carries  with  it  this  comfort,  that  it  absolves  the  Emperor  from  the  necessity  of  carrying 
any  farther  a  vengeance  which  Heaven  itself  seems  to  have  limited  to  the  exemplary 
punishment  of  the  principal  conspirator.  Some  changes  of  offices  and  situations  shall 
be  made,  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  good  order ;  but  the  secret  who  had  or  who  had  not^ 
been  concerned  in  this  awful  crime,  shall  sleep  in  the  bosoms  of  the  persons  themselves 
implicated,  since  the  Emperor  is  determined  to  dismiss  their  offence  from  his  memory, 
as  the  effect  of  a  transient  delusion.  Let  all,  therefore,  who  now  hear  me,  whatever 
consciousness  they  may  possess  of  a  knowledge  of  what  was  this  day  intended,  return 
to  their  houses,  assured  that  their  own  thoughts  will  be  their  only  punishment.  Let 
them  rejoice  that  Almighty  goodness  has  saved  them  from  the  meditations  of  their  own 
hearts,  and,  according  to  the  affecting  language  of  Scripture, — '  Let  them  repent  and 
sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  them.' '' 

The  voice  of  the  herald  then  ceased,  and  was  again  answered  by  the  shouts  of  the 
audience.  These  were  unanimous;  for  circumstances  contributed  to  convince  the 
malecontent  party  that  they  stood  at  the  Sovereign's  mercy,  and  the  edict  that  they  heard 
having  shown  his  acquaintance  with  their  guilt,  it  lay  at  his  pleasure  to  let  loose  upon 
them  the  strength  of  the  Varangians,  while,  from  the  terms  on  which  it  had  pleased  him 
to  receive  Tancred,  it  was  probable  that  the  Apuleian  forces  were  also  at  his  disposal 

The  voices,  therefore,  of  the  bulky  Stephanos,  of  Harpax  the  centurion,  and  other 
rebels,  both  of  the  camp  and  city,  were  the  first  to  thunder  forth  their  gratitude  for  the 
clemency  of  the  Emperor,  and  their  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  preservation. 

The  audience,  reconciled  to  the  thoughts  of  the  discovered  and  frustrated  conspinu^, 
began  meantime,  according  to  their  custom,  to  turn  themselves  to  the  consideration  of 
the  matter  which  had  more  avowedly  called  them  together,  and  private  whispers^ 
swelling  by  degrees  into  murmurs,  began  to  express  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  citizens  at 
being  thus  long  assembled,  without  receiving  any  communication  respecting  the 
nnuounced  purpose  of  their  meeting. 
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Alexias  waa  not  alow  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  their  thouglita ;  and,  on  a  signal 
from  hiB  hand,  the  trumpets  blew  a  point  of  war,  in  sounds  far  more  lively  than  those 
which  had  pre&ced  the  Imperial  edict.  "  Robert,  Count  of  Paris,"  then  said  a  herald, 
^  art  thou  here  in  thy  place,  or  by  knightly  proxy,  to  answer  the  challenge  brought 
against  thee  by  his  Imperial  Highness  Nicephorus  Briennius,  Coisar  of  this  empire  ?" 

The  Emperor  conceived  himself  to  have  equally  provided  against  the  actual  appearance 
at  this  call  of  either  of  the  parties  named,  and  had  prepared  an  exhibition  of  another 
kind,  namely,  certain  cages,  tenanted  by  wild  aninuds,  wliich  being  now  loosened  should 
do  their  pleasure  with  each  other  in  the  eyes  of  the  assembly.  His  astonishment  and 
confoaion,  therefore,  were  greats  when,  as  the  last  note  of  the  proclamation  died  in  the 
echo^  Count  Robert  of  Paris  stood  forth,  armed  cap-a-pie,  his  mailed  charger  led  behind 
him  from  within  the  curtained  enclosure,  at  one  end  of  the  lists,  as  if  ready  to  mount  at 
the  signal  of  the  marshal 

The  alarm  and  the  shame  that  were  visible  in  every  countenance  near  the  Imperial 
presence  when  no  CsBsar  came  forth  in  like  fashion  to  confront  the  formidable  Frank, 
were  not  of  long  duration.  Hardly  had  the  style  and  title  of  the  Count  of  Paris  been 
dnlj  announced  by  the  heralds,  and  their  second  summons  of  his  antagonist  uttered  in 
due  form,  when  a  person,  dressed  like  one  of  the  Varangian  Guards,  sprung  into  the 
UatBy  and  announced  himself  as  ready  to  do  battle  in  the  name  and  place  of  the  Caesar 
Kcei^honis  Briennius,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  empire. 

Alexins,  with  the  utmost  joy,  beheld  this  unexpected  assistance,  and  readily  gave  his 
consent  to  the  bold  soldier  who  stood  thus  forward  in  the  hour  of  utmost  need,  to  take 
upon  himself  the  dangerous  office  of  champion.  He  the  more  readily  accjuiesced,  as, 
finom  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  soldier,  and  the  gallant  bearing  he  displayed,  he 
had  no  doubt  of  his  individual  person,  and  fully  confided  in  his  valour.  But  Prince 
Tanczed  interposed  his  opposition. 

"  The  lists,"  he  said,  **  were  only  open  to  knights  and  nobles ;  or,  at  any  rate,  men 
were  not  permitted  to  meet  therein  who  were  not  of  some  eciuality  of  birth  and  blood;  nor 
eould  he  remain  a  silent  witness  where  the  laws  of  chivalry  ure  in  such  respects  forgotten." 
"Let  Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  look  upon  my  countenance,  and 
say  whether  he  has  not,  by  promise,  removed  all  objection  to  our  contest  which  might 
be  founded  upon  an  inequality  of  condition,  and  let  him  be  judge  himself,  whether,  by 
meeting  me  in  this  field,  he  will  do  more  than  comply  with  a  compact  wliich  he  has  long 
ance  become  bound  by." 

Count  Robert,  upon  this  appeal,  advanced  and  acknowledged,  without  further  debate, 

thit,  notwithstanding  their  diiference  of  rank,  he  held  himself  bound  by  his  solemn 

w«d  to  give  this  valiant  soldier  a  meeting  in  the  field.     That  he  regretted,  on  account 

of  this  gallant  man's  eminent  virtues,  and  the  high  services  he  had  received  at  his  hands, 

tliat  they  should  now  stand  upon  terms  of  such  bloody  arbitration  ;  but  since  nothing 

'Wig  more  common,  than  that  the  fate  of  war  called  on  friends  to  meet  each  other  in 

ttortal  combat,  he  would  not  shrink  from  the  engagement  he  had  pledged  himself  to ; 

>Kir  did  he  think  his  quality  in  the  slightest  degree  infringed  or  diminished,  by  meetuig 

*a  battle  a  warrior  so  well  known  and  of  such  good  account  as  llereward,  the  brave 

Virangiun.    Ue  added,  that  '*  he  willingly  admitted  that  the  combat  should  take  place  on 

fi»ot,  and  with  the  battle-axe,  which  was  the  ordinary  weajK)n  of  the  Varangian  guard." 

Hereward  had  stood  still,  almost  like  a  statue,  while  this  discourse  passed  ;  but  when 

^  Count  of  Paris  had  made  this  speech,  he  inclined  himself  towards  him  with  a  graceful 

^*eigance,  and  expressed  himself  lionoured  and  gratified  by  the  manly  manner  in  which 

^  Count  acquitted  himself,  according  to  his  promise,  with  complete  honour  and  fidelity. 

'*What  we  are  to  do,"  said  Count  Robert,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  which  even  liis  love 

tf battle  could  not  prevent,  "let  us  do  quickly;  the  heart  may  be  aifected,  but  the  hand 

mitft  do  its  duty." 

S  2 
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Hereward  assented,  with  the  additional  remark,  ^'Let  us  then  lose  no  more  time, 
^hich  is  already  flying  fast."     And,  grasping  his  axe,  lie  stood  prepared  for  combat. 

"  I  also  am  ready,"  said  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  taking  the  same  weapon  from  a 
Varangian  soldier,  who  stood  by  the  lists.  Both  w^ere  immediately  upon  the  alert,  nor 
did  further  forms  or  circumstances  put  off  the  intended  duel. 

The  first  blows  were  given  and  parried  with  great  caution,  and  Prince  Tancred  and 
others  thought  that  on  the  part  of  Count  Robert  the  caution  was  much  greater  than 
usual ;  but,  in  combat  as  in  food,  the  appetite  increases  with  the  exercise.  The  fiercer 
passions  began,  as  usual,  to  awaken  with  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  sense  of  deadly 
blows,  some  of  which  were  made  with  great  fury  on  either  side,  and  parried  with  con- 
siderable difhculty,  and  not  so  completely  but  that  blood  flowed  on  both  their  parts. 
The  Greeks  looked  with  astonishment  on  a  single  combat,  such  as  they  had  seldom 
witnessed,  and  held  their  breath  as  they  beheld  the  furious  blows  dealt  by  either 
warrior,  and  expected  with  each  stroke  the  annihilation  of  one  or  other  of  the  com- 
batants. As  yet  their  strength  and  agility  seemed  somewhat  equally  matched,  although 
those  who  judged  with  more  pretension  to  knowledge,  were  of  opinion,  that  Coant 
Robert  spared  putting  forth  some  part  of  the  military  skill  for  which  he  was  celebrated ; 
and  the  remark  was  generally  made  and  allowed,  that  he  had  surrendered  a  great 
advantage  by  not  insisting  upon  his  right  to  fight  upon  horseback.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  gallant  Varangiun  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  one^ 
or  two  opportunities  afforded  him  by  the  heat  of  Count  Robert's  temper,  who  obviously — 
was  incensed  at  the  duration  of  the  combat. 

Accident  at  length  seemed  about  to  decide  what  had  been  hitherto  an  equal 
Count  Robert,  making  a  feint  on  one  side  of  his  antagonist,  struck  him  on  the  other. 
which  was  uncovered,  with  the  edge  of  his  weapon,  so  that  the  Varangian  reeled, 
seemed  in  the  act  of  falling  to  the  earth.     The  usual  sound  made  by  spectators  at  th< 
sight  of  any  painful  or  unpleasant  circumstance,  by  drawing  the  breath  between  th' 
teeth,  was  suddenly  heard  to  pass  through  the  assembly,  while  a  female  voice  loud  ai 
eagerly  exclaimed, — "  Count  Robert  of  Paris ! — forget  not  this  day  that  thou  owest 
life  to  Heaven  and  me."     The  Count  was  in  the  act  of  again  seconding  his  blow,  wii 
what  effect  could  hardly  be  judged,  when  this  cry  reached  his  ears,  and  apparently 
away  his  dispoi^ition  for  farther  combat. 

"  I  acknowledge  the  debt,"  he  said,  sinking  his  battle-axe,  and  retreating  two  Btej: 
from  his  antagonist,  who  stood  in  astonishment,  scarcely  recovered  from  the  stunni 


effect  of  the  blow  by  which  he  was  so  nearly  prostrated.     He  sank  the  blade  of  Ik-^  ii 
battle-axe  in  imitation  of  his  antagonist,  and  seemed  to  wait  in  suspense  what  was      tfo 
be  the  next  process  of  the  combat.     "  I  acknowledge  my  debt,"  said  the  valiant  Cou  ^^t 
of  Paris,  "  alike  to  Bertha  of  Britain  and  to  the  Almighty,  who  has  preserved  me  frc^m 
the  crime  of  ungrateful  blood-guiltiness. — You  have  seen  the  fight,  gentlemen,"  tumi-^K^ 
to  Tancred  and  his  chivalry,  "  and  can  testify,  on  your  honour,  that  it  has  been  iPflS  '■»■ 
tained  fairly  on  both  sides,  and  without  advantage  on  cither.     I  presume  my  hononrs^aik 
antagonist  has  by  this  time  satisfied  the  desire  which  brought  me  under  his  challen.^ge^ 
and  which  certainly  had  no  taste  in  it  of  personal  or  private  quarrel.     On  my  parfc^  I 
retain  towards  him  such  a  sense  of  personal  obligation  as  would  render  my  coniinuXtag 
this  combat,  unless  compelled  to  it  by  self-defence,  a  shameful  and  sinful  action.** 

Alexius  gladly  embraced  the  tenns  of  truce,  which  he  was  far  from  expecting,  mM»i 
threw  down  his  warder,  in  signal  that  the  duel  was  ended.     Tancred,  though  somewbi^ 
surprised,  and  perhaps  even  scandalized,  that  a  private  soldier  of  the  Emperor's  gaud 
should  have  so  long  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  so  approved  a  knight,  could  not  but 
own  that  the  combat  had  been  fought  with  perfect  fairness  and  equality,  and  decided 
upon  terms  dishonourable  to  neither  party.     Tlie  Count's  character  being  well  known 
and  established  amongst  the  crusaders,  they  were  compelled  to  believe  that  some  motiTe 
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of  a  most  potent  nature  formed  the  principle  upon  which,  Tcry  contrary  to  his  general 
practice,  he  had  proposed  a  cessation  of  the  combat  before  it  was  brought  to  a  deadly, 
or  at  least  to  a  decisive  conclusion.  The  edict  of  the  Emperor  upon  the  occasion,  there- 
fore, passed  into  a  law,  acknowledged  by  the  assent  of  the  chiefs  present,  and  especially 
affirmed  and  gratulated  by  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  spectators. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  figure  in  the  assembly  was  that  of  the  bold  Varangian, 
trrived  so  suddenly  at  a  promotion  of  military  renown,  which  the  extreme  difficulty  he 
had  experienced  in  keeping  his  ground  against  Count  Robert  had  prevented  him  from 
anticipating,  although  his  modesty  had  not  diminished  the  indomitable  courage  with 
which  he  maintained  the  contest.  He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  lists,  his  face  ruddy 
with  the  exertion  of  the  combat,  and  not  less  so  from  the  modest  consciousness  proper 
to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  his  character,  which  was  disconcerted  by  finding 
himself  the  central  point  of  the  gaze  of  the  multitude. 

"  Speak  to  me,  my  soldier,**  said  Alexius,  strongly  affected  by  the  gratitude  which 
he  felt  was  due  to  Hereward  upon  so  singular  an  occasion,  "  speak  to  thine  Emperor  as 
his  superior,  for  such  thou  art  at  this  moment,  and  tell  him  if  there  is  any  manner,  even 
at  the  expense  of  half  his  kingdom,  to  atone  for  his  own  life  saved,  and,  what  is  yet 
dearer,  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  which  thou  host  so  manfully  defended  and 
preserved?** 

"  My  Lord,**  answered  Hereward,  "your  Imperial  Highness  values  my  poor  services 
over  highly,  and  ought  to  attribute  them  to  the  noble  Count  of  Paris,  first,  for  his  con- 
descending to  accept  of  an  antagonist  so  mean  in  quality  as  myself;  and  next^  in 
generously  relinquishing  victory  when  he  might  have  achieved  it  by  an  additional 
blow ;  fori  here  confess  before  your  Majesty,  my  brethren,  and  the  assembled  Grecians, 
that  my  power  of  protracting  the  combat  was  ended,  when  the  gallant  Count,  by  his 
generosity,  put  a  stop  to  it." 

"  Do  not  thyself  that  wrong,  brave  man,"  said  Count  Kobert ;  "  for  I  vow  to  our  Lady 
of  the  Broken  Lances,  that  the  combat  was  yet  within  the  undetermined  doom  of  Provi- 
dence, when  the  pressure  of  my  own  feelings  rendered  me  incapable  of  continuing  it, 
to  the  necessary  harm,  perhaps  to  the  mortid  damnge,  of  an  antagonist  to  whom  I  owe 
80  much  kindness.  Choose,  therefore,  the  recompense  which  the  generosity  of  thy 
Emperor  offers  in  a  manner  so  just  and  grateful,  and  fear  nut  lest  mortal  voice  pro- 
nounces that  reward  unmerited  which  Robert  of  Paris  shall  avouch  with  his  sword  to 
bave  been  gallantly  won  upon  his  own  crest." 

"You  are  too  great,  my  lord,  and  too  noble,"  answered  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "to  be 
gainsaid  by  such  as  I  am,  and  I  must  not  awaken  new  strife  between  us  by  contesting 
the  circumstances  under  which  our  combat  so  suddenly  closed,  nor  would  it  be  wise  or 
pmdent  in  me  further  to  contradict  you.  My  noble  Kniperor  generously  offers  me  the 
right  of  naming  what  he  calls  my  recompense ;  but  let  not  his  generosity  be  dispraisetl, 
although  it  is  from  you,  my  lord,  and  not  from  his  Imperial  Highness,  tliat  I  am  to 
ttk  a  boon,  to  me  the  dearest  to  which  my  voice  can  give  utterance." 

"And  that,"  said  the  Count,  "has  reference  to  Bertha,  the  faithful  attendant  of 
my  wife  ?" 

"Even  so,"  said  Hereward;  "it  is  my  proposal  to  request  my  discharge  from  the 
Varangian  guard,  and  permission  to  share  in  your  lordship's  pious  and  honourable  vow 
for  the  recovery  of  Palestine,  with  liberty  to  fight  untler  your  honoured  banner,  and 
pcnnission  from  time  to  time  to  recommend  my  love-suit  to  Ijertha,  the  attendant  of  the 
Countess  of  Paris,  and  the  hope  that  it  may  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  hor  noble  lord 
Wdlady.  I  may  thus  finally  hope  to  be  restored  to  a  country,  which  I  have  never 
ceased  to  love  over  the  rest  of  the  world." 

*'  Thy  service,  noble  soldier,"  said  the  Count,  "  shall  be  as  acceptable  to  me  as  that  of 
a  born  earl ;  nor  is  there  an  opportunity  of  actjuiring  honour  which  I  can  shape  for 
tbee,  to  which,  as  it  occurs,  I  will  not  gladly  prefer  thee.     1  will  not  boast  of  what 
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interest  I  have  with  the  King  of  England,  but  something  I  can  do  with  biniy  and  it 
shall  be  strained  to  the  uttermost  to  settle  thee  in  thine  own  beloved  native  country." 

The  Emperor  then  spoke.  ''  Bear  witness,  heaven  and  eartli,  and  you  my  faithful 
subjects,  and  you  my  gallant  allies  ;  above  all,  you  my  bold  and  true  Varangian  Guard, 
that  we  would  rather  have  lost  the  brightest  jewel  from  our  Imperial  crown,  than  have 
relinquished  the  service  of  this  true  and  faithful  Anglo-Saxon.  But  since  go  he  mnat 
and  will,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  distinguish  him  by  such  marks  of  beneficence  as  may 
make  it  known  through  his  future  life,  that  he  is  the  person  to  whom  the  Emperor 
Alexius  Comncnus  acknowledged  a  debt  larger  than  his  empire  could  discharge.  Yon, 
my  Lord  Tancrcd,  and  your  principal  leaders,  will  sup  with  us  this  evening,  and  to- 
morrow resume  your  honourable  and  religious  purpose  of  pilgrimage.  We  trust  both 
the  combatants  will  also  oblige  us  by  their  presence. — Trumpets,  give  the  signal  for 
dismission." 

Tlie  trumpets  sounded  accordingly,  and  the  different  classes  of  spectators,  armed  and 
unarmed,  broke  up  into  various  parties,  or  formed  into  their  military  ranks,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  return  to  the  city." 

The  screams  of  women  suddenly  and  strangely  raised,  was  the  first  thing  that  arrested 
the  departure  of  the  multitude,  when  those  who  glanced  their  eyes  back,  saw  Sylvan, 
the  great  ourang-outang,  produce  himself  in  the  lists,  to  their  surprise  and  astonishment 
The  women,  and  many  of  the  men  who  were  present,  unaccustomed  to  the  ghastly  look 
and  savage  appearance  of  a  creature  so  extraordinary,  raised  a  yell  of  terror  so  load, 
that  it  discomposed  the  animal  who  was  the  occasion  of  its  being  raised.     Sylvan,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  having  escaped  over  the  garden-wall  of  Agelastes,  and 
over  the  rampart  of  the  city,  found  no  difficulty  in  hiding  himself  in  the  lists 
were  in  the  act  of  being  raised,  having  found  a  lurking-place  in  some  dark  comer 
the  seats  of  the  spectators.     From  this  he  was  probably  dislodged  by  the  tumult  of 
dispersing  multitude,  and  had  been  compelled,  therefore,  to  make  an  appearance 
public  when  he  least  desired  it,  not  unlike  that  of  the  celebrated  Pulicdnello,  at 
conclusion  of  his  own  drama,  when  he  enters  in  mortal  strife  with  the  foul  fiend  hi 
a  scene  which  scarcely  excites  more  terror  among  the  juvenile  audience,  than  did 
unexpected  apparition  of  Sylvan  among  the  spectators  of  the  duel.     Bows  were 
and  javelins  pointed  by  the  braver  part  of  the  soldiery,  against  an  animal  of  an 
so  ambiguous,  and  whom  his  uncommon  size  and  grizzly  look  caused  most  who  behel< 
him  to  suppose  either  the  devil  himself,  or  the  apparition  of  some  fiendish  deity  o 
ancient  days,  whom   the  heathens  worshipped.     Sylvan    had  so  far  improved 
opportunities  as  had  been  afforded  him,  as  to  become  sufficiently  aware  that  the  attitndi 
assumed  by  so  many  military  men,  inferred  immediate  danger  to  his  person,  from  whic 
he  hastened  to  shelter  himself  by  fiying  to  the  protection  of  Hereward,  with  whom 
had  been  in  some  degree  familiarized.     He  seized  him,  accordingly,  by  the  doak, 
by  the  absurd  and  alarmed  look  of  his  fantastic  features,  and  a  certain  wild  and  gibberi 
chatter,  endeavoured  to  express  his  fear  and  to  ask  protection.     Hereward  un 
the  terrified  creature,  and  turning  to  the  Emperor's  throne,  said  aloud, — "  Poor  frigl 
ened  being,  turn  thy  petition,  and  gestures,  and  tones,  to  a  quarter  which,  having  io-d^mB*J 
pardoned  so  many  offences  which  were  wilfully  and  maliciously  schemed,  will  not  be^^^  I 

am  sure,  obdurate  to  such  as  thou,  in  thy  half-reasoning  capacity,  may  have  been  mftnX ^ 

of  committing." 

The  creature,  as  is  the  nature  of  its  tribe,  caught  from  Hereward  himself  the  m< 
of  applying  with  most  effect  his  gestures  and  pitiable  supplication,  while  the 
notwithstanding  the  serious  scene  which  had  just  past,  could  not  help  laughing  at 
touch  of  comedy  flung  into  it  by  this  last  incident. 

**  My  trusty  Hereward," — he  said  aside,  "  (I  will  not  again  call  him  Edward  if  I  can 
help  it) — thou  art  the  refuge  of  the  distressed,  whether  it  be  man  or  beast,  and  nothii^ 
that  sues  through  thy  iutercession,  while  thou  remainest  in  our  service,  shall  find  its 
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supplication  in  vain.  Do  thou,  good  Hereward,**  for  the  name  was  now  pretty  well 
established  in  his  Imperial  memory,  ''  and  such  of  thy  companions  as  know  the  habits  of 
the  creature,  lead  him  back  to  his  old  quarters  in  the  Blacquemal ;  and  that  done,  my 
friend,  observe  that  we  request  thy  company,  and  that  of  thy  faitliful  mate  Bertha,  to 
partake  supper  at  our  courts  with  our  wife  and  daughter,  and  such  of  our  senrants  and 
allies  as  we  shall  request  to  share  the  some  honour.  Be  assured,  that  while  thou 
remainest  with  us,  there  is  no  point  of  dignity  which  shall  not  be  willingly  paid  to  thee. 
— And  do  thou  approach,  Achilles  Tatius,  as  much  favoured  by  thine  Emperor  as  before 
this  day  dawned.  What  charges  are  against  thee  have  been  only  whispered  in  a  friendly 
ear,  which  remembers  them  not,  unless  (which  Heaven  forefend!)  their  remembrance  is 
renewed  by  fresh  offences." 

Achilles  Tatius  bowed  till  the  plume  of  his  helmet  mingled  with  the  mane  of  his 
fiery  horse,  but  held  it  wisest  to  forbear  any  answer  in  words,  leaving  his  crime  and  his 
pardon  to  stand  upon  those  general  terms  in  which  the  Emperor  had  expressed  them. 

Once  more  the  multitude  of  all  ranks  returned  on  their  way  to  the  city,  nor  did  any 
second  interruption  arrest  their  march.  Sylvan,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  Varangiansi 
who  led  him  in  a  sort  of  captivity,  took  his  way  to  the  vaults  of  the  Blacquernal,  which 
were  in  fact  his  proper  habitation. 

Upon  the  road  to  the  city,  Harpax,  the  notorious  corporal  of  the  Immortal  Guards, 
held  a  discourse  with  one  or  two  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  of  the  citizens  who  had  been 
members  of  the  late  conspiracy. 

^  So^**  said  Stephanos,  the  prize-fighter,  ''  a  fine  afiair  we  have  made  of  it,  to  sufibr 
oarselves  to  be  all  anticipated  and  betrayed  by  a  thick-sculled  Varangian ;  every  chance 
taming  against  us  as  they  would  against  Cory  don,  the  shoemaker,  if  he  were  to  defy  me 
to  the  circus.  Ursel,  whose  death  made  so  much  work,  turns  out  not  to  bo  dead  after 
•11 ;  and  what  is  worse,  he  lives  not  to  our  advantage.  This  fellow  Hereward,  who  was 
yesterday  no  better  than  myself — What  do  I  say  ? — better ! — he  was  a  great  deal  worse 
—an  insignificant  nobody  in  every  respect ! — is  now  crammed  with  honours,  praises,  and 
g^dsy  till  he  wellnigh  returns  what  they  have  given  him,  and  the  Caesar  and  the  Acolyte, 
onr  associates,  have  lost  the  Emperor's  love  and  confidence,  and  if  they  are  sufiered  to 
aarviye,  it  must  be  like  the  tame  domestic  poultry,  whom  we  pamper  with  food,  one  day, 
that  upon  the  next  their  necks  may  be  twisted  for  spit  or  pot." 

**  Stephanos,"  replied  the  centurion,  "  thy  form  of  body  fits  thee  well  for  the  Palaestra, 

bat  thy  mind  is  not  so  acutely  formed  as  to  detect  that  which  is  real  from  that  which  is 

only  probable,  in  the  political  world,  of  which  thou  art  now  judging.     Considering  the 

risk  incurred  by  lending  a  man's  ear  to  a  conspiracy,  thou  oughtest  to  reckon  it  a  saving 

in  every  particular,  where  he  escapes  with  his  life  and  character  safe.     This  has  been 

the  case  with  Achilles  Tatius,  and  with  the  Co^ar.     They  have  remained  also  in  their 

high  places  of  trust  and  power,  and  may  be  confident  that  the  Emperor  will  hardly  dare 

to  remove  them  at  a  future  period,  since  the  possession  of  the  full  knowledge  of  their 

guilt  has  not  emboldened  him  to  do  so.     Their  power,  thus  left  with  them,  is  in  fact 

ours ;  nor  is  there  a  circumstance  to  be  supposed,  which  can  induce  them  to  betray  tlieir 

confederates  to  the  government.     It  is  much  more  likely  that  they  will  remember  them 

with  the  probability  of  renewing,  at  a  fitter  time,  the  alliance  which  binds  tlieni  together. 

Cheer  up  thy  noble  resolution,  therefore,  my  Prince  of  the  Circus,  and  think  that  thou 

shalt  still  retain  that  predominant  influence  which  the  favourites  of  the  amphitheatre  are 

sure  to  possess  over  the  citizens  of  Constantinople. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  Stephanos  ;  "  but  it  gnaws  at  my  heart  like  the  worm  that 
^fcth  not,  to  see  this  beggarly  foreigner  betray  the  noblest  blood  in  the  land,  not  to 
Diention  the  best  athlete  in  the  Pala^stra,  and  move  off*  not  only  without  punislmient  for 
Jiis  treachery,  but  with  praise,  honour,  and  preferment." 

"  True,"  said  Harpax ;  "  but  observe,  my  friend,  that  he  docs  move  off*  to  purpose. 
He  leaves  the  land,  quits  the  corps  in  which  he  might  claim  preferment  and  a  few  vain 
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honours,  being  valued  at  wliat  such  trifles  amount  to.  Hereward,  in  the  course  of  one 
or  two  days,  shall  be  little  better  than  a  disbanded  soldier,  subsisting  by  the  poor  bread 
which  he  can  obtain  as  a  follower  of  this  beggarly  Count,  or  which  he  is  rather  bound 
to  dispute  with  the  infidel,  by  encountering  with  his  battle-axe  the  Turkish  sabres.  What 
will  it  avail  him  amidst  the  disasters,  the  slaughter,  and  the  famine  of  Palestine,  that  he 
once  u\H)n  a  time  was  admitted  to  supper  with  the  Emperor?  We  know  Alexius  Com- 
ncnus — he  is  willing  to  discharge,  at  the  highest  cost,  such  obligations  as  are  incurred 
to  men  like  this  llereward ;  and,  believe  me,  I  think  that  I  see  the  wily  despot  shrug 
his  shoulders  in  derision,  when  one  morning  he  is  saluted  with  the  news  of  a  battle  in 
Palestine  lost  by  the  crusaders  in  which  his  old  acquaintance  has  fallen  a  dead  man.  I 
will  not  insult  thee,  by  telling  thee  how  easy  it  might  be  to  acquire  the  favour  of  a 
gentlewoman  in  waiting  upon  a  lady  of  quality ;  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  difficult, 
should  that  be  the  object  of  the  prize-fighter,  to  acquire  the  property  of  a  large  baboon 
like  Sylvan,  which  no  doubt  would  set  up  as  a  juggler  any  Frank  who  had  meanness  of 
spirit  to  propose  to  gain  his  bread  in  such  a  capacity,  from  the  alms  of  the  starving 
chivalry  of  Europe.  But  he  who  can  stoop  to  envy  the  lot  of  such  a  person,  ought  not 
to  be  one  whose  chief  personal  distinctions  are  sufficient  to  place  him  first  in  rank  over 
all  the  favourites  of  the  amphitheatre." 

There  was  something  in  this  sophistical  kind  of  reasoning,  which  was  but  half  satis- 
factory to  the  obtuse  intellect  of  the  prize-fighter,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  although 
the  only  answer  which  he  attempted  was  couched  in  this  observation  : — 

"  Ay,  but,  noble  centurion,  you  forgot  that,  besides  empty  honours,  tliis  Varangian 
llereward,  or  Edward,  whichever  is  his  name,  is  promised  a  mighty  donative  of  gold." 

"  Marry,  you  touch  me  there,"  said  the  centurion ;  "  and  when  you  tell  me  that  th< 
promise  is  fulfilled,  I  will  willingly  agree  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  hath  gained  somethinf 
to  be  envied  for ;  but  while  it  remains  in  the  shape  of  a  naked  promise,  you  shall  pardoi 
mc,  my  worthy  Stephanos,  if  I  hold  it  of  no  more  account  than  the  mere  pledges  whicfarf  ^^ 
are  distributed  among  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  Varangians,  promising  upon  futur^^^re 
occasions  mints  of  money,  which  we  are  likely  to  receive  at  the  same  time  with  the  las'J^s^ 
year's  snow.     Keep  up  your  heart,  therefore,  noble  Stephanos,  and  believe  not  that  youi  .m^mir 
affairs  are  worse  for  the  miscarriage  of  this  day;  and  let  not  thy  gallant  courage  sink^fefk, 
but  remembering  those  principles  upon  which  it  was  called  into  action,  believe  that  th;^  -^^7 
objects  are  not  the  less  secure  because  fate  has  removed  their  acquisition  to  a  moi 
distant  day."     The  veteran  and  unbending  conspirator,  Harpax,  thus  strengthened 
some  future  renewal  of  their  enterprise  the  failing  spirits  of  Stephanos. 

After  this,  such  leaders  as  were  included  in  the  invitation  given  by  the  Emperor" 
repaired  to  the  evening  meal,  and,  from  the  general  content  and  complaisance  express 
by  Alexius  and  his  guests  of  every  description,  it  could  little  have  been  supposed  tl 
the  day  just  passed  over  was  one  which  had  inferred  a  purpose  so  dangerous 
treacherous. 

The  abscmce  of  the  Countess  Brenhilda,  during  this  eventful  day,  created  no  smi 
surprise  to  the  Emperor  and  those  in  his  immediate  confidence,  who  knew  her  ent< 
prising  spirit,  and  the  interest  she  must  have  felt  in  the  issue  of  the  combat      Bert) 
had  made  an  early  communication  to  the  Count,  that  his  lady,  agitated  with  the  mi 
anxieties  of  the  few  preceding  days,  was  unable  to  leave  her  apartment.     The  valia 
knight,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  his  faithful  Countess  of  his  safety ; 
afterwards  joining  those  who  partook  of  the  banquet  at  the  palace,  he  bore  himself  as 
the  least  recollection  did  not  remain  on  his  mind  of  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the  Emper 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  entertainment.     He  knew,  in  truth,  that  the  knights 
Prince  Tancred  not  only  maintained  a  strict  watcJh  round  the  house  where  Brenhilc74i 
remained,  but  also  that  they  preserved  a  severe  ward  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Blac- 
quernal,  as  well  for  the  safety  of  their  heroic  leader,  as  for  that  of  Count  Robert,  the 
respected  companion  of  their  military  pilgrimage. 
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It  was  the  general  principle  of  the  European  chivalry,  that  distrust  was  rarely  per- 
mitted to  eurrive  open  quarrels,  and  that  whatever  was  forgiven,  was  dismissed  firom 
tlidr  recollection,  as  unlilcelj  to  recur;  but  on  the  present  occasion  there  was  a  more 
tlian  usual  assemblage  of  troops,  which  the  occurrences  of  the  day  had  drawn  together, 
so  that  the  crusaders  were  called  upon  to  be  particularly  watchful 

It  may  be  lielieved  that  the  evening  passed  over  without  any  attempt  to  renew  the 
ceremonial  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Lions,  which  hod  been  upon  a  former  occasion 
terminated  in  such  misunderstanding.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  lucky  if  the  explanation 
between  the  mighty  Emperor  of  Greece  and  the  chivalrous  Knight  of  Paris  had  taken 
place  eorUer ;  for  reflection  on  what  had  passed,  had  convinced  the  Emperor  that  the 
Franks  were  not  a  people  to  be  imposed  upon  by  pieces  of  clockwork,  and  similar  trifles, 
and  that  what  they  did  not  understand,  was  sure,  instead  of  procuring  their  awe  or 
admiration,  to  excite  their  anger  and  defiance.  Nor  had  it  altogether  escaped  Count 
Bobert,  that  the  manners  of  the  Eastern  people  were  upon  a  different  scale  from  those 
to  which  he  hod  been  accustomed ;  that  they  neither  were  so  deeply  affected  by  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  nor,  in  his  own  language,  was  the  worship  of  the  Lady  of  the  Broken 
Lances  so  congenial  a  subject  of  adoration.  This  notwithstanding,  Count  Bobert 
observed,  that  Alexius  Comnenus  was  a  wise  and  pohtic  prince ;  his  wisdom  perhaps  too 
much  allied  to  cunning,  but  yet  aiding  him  to  maintain  with  great  address  tiiat  empire 
over  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  which  was  necessary  for  their  good,  and  for  maintaining 
his  own  authority.  He  therefore  resolved  to  receive  with  equanimity  whatever  should 
be  offered  by  the  Emperor,  either  in  civility  or  in  the  way  of  jest,  and  not  again  to  dis-  ' 
turb  an  understanding  which  might  be  of  advantage  to  Christendom,  by  a  quarrel  founded 
upon  misconception  of  terms  or  misapprehension  of  manners.  To  this  prudent  resolution 
the  Count  of  Paris  adhered  during  the  whole  evening ;  with  some  difficulty,  however, 
since  it  was  somewhat  inconsistent  with  his  own  fiery  and  inquisitive  temper,  which  was 
equally  desirous  to  know  the  precise  amount  of  whatever  was  addressed  to  him,  and  to 
take  umbrage  at  it,  should  it  appear  in  the  least  degree  offensive,  whether  so  intended 
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J^SS^^-iT  was  not  until  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  that  Count  Robert  of  Pkuis 
'^'^^^  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  with  his  wife,  and  such  proportion  of  his 
^  followers  as  the  sword  and  pestilence  had  left  after  that  bloody  warfare^ 
^*^  resumed  his  course  to  his  native  kingdom.  Upon  reaching  Italy,  the  first  care 
of  the  noble  Count  and  Countess  was  to  celebrate  in  princely  style  the  marriage  of 
Hereward  and  his  faithful  Bertha,  who  had  added  to  their  other  claims  upon  their  master 
and  mistress,  those  acquired  by  Hereward's  faithful  services  in  Palestine,  and  no  less  by 
Bertha's  affectionate  ministry  to  her  lady  in  Constantinople. 

As  to  the  fate  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  it  may  be  read  at  large  in  the  history  of  his 
daughter  Anna,  who  has  represented  him  as  the  hero  of  many  a  victory,  achieved,  says 
the  purple-born,  in  the  third  chapter  and  fifteenth  book  of  her  history,  sometimes  by  Ids 
arms  and  sometimes  by  his  prudence. 

'*  llis  boldness  alone  has  gained  some  battles,  at  other  times  his  success  has  been  woo 
by  stratagem.  He  has  erected  the  most  illustrious  of  his  trophies  by  conftx)nting  danger, 
by  combating  like  a  simple  soldier,  and  throwing  himself  bareheaded  into  the  thickest 
the  foe.  But  there  are  others,"  continues  the  accomplished  lady,  '*  wliich  he  gained  an 
opportunity  of  erecting  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  terror,  and  even  of  retreat.  In 
a  word,  he  knew  alike  how  to  triumph  either  in  flight  or  in  pursuit,  and  remained  upright 
even  before  those  enemies  who  appeared  to  have  struck  him  down;  resembling  the 
military  implement  termed  the  calthrop,  which  remains  always  upright  in  whatever 
direction  it  is  thrown  on  the  ground." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  deprive  the  Princess  of  the  defence  she  herself  makes 
the  obvious  charge  of  partiality. 

"  I  must  still  once  more  repel  the  reproach  which  some  bring  against  me,  as  if  m; 
history  was  composed  merely  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  natural  love  for  paren* 
which  is  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  children.     In  truth,  it  is  not  the  effect  of  that 
which  I  bear  to  mine,  but  it  is  tlie  evidence  of  matter  of  fact,  which  obliges  me  to  s; 
as  I  have  done.     Is  it  not  possible  that  one  can  have  at  the  same  time  an  affection 
the  memory  of  a  father  and  for  truth  ?     For  myself,  I  have  never  directed  my 
to  write  history,  otherwise  than  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  matter  of  fact.     With 
purpose,  I  have  taken  for  my  subject  tlie  history  of  a  worthy  man.     Is  it  just,  that, 
the  single  accident  of  his  being  the  author  of  my  birth,  his  quality  of  my  father  oughC? 
to  form  a  prejudice  against  me,  which  would  ruin  my  credit  with  my  readers?     I  have? 
given,  upon  other  occasions,  proofs  sufficiently  strong  of  the  ardour  wliich  I  had  for  the 
defence  of  my  father's  interests,  which  those  that  know  me  can  never  doubt ;  but^  on 
the  present,  I  have  been  limited  by  the  inviolable  fidelity  with  which  I  respect  the  tmth, 
which  I  should  have  felt  conscience  to  have  veiled,  under  pretence  of  serving  the  renown 
of  my  father." — AUxiail,  chap.  iii.  book  xv. 
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This  much  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  quote,  in  justice  to  the  fair  historian ;  we 
will  extract  also  her  description  of  the  Emperor's  death,  and  are  not  unwilling  to  allow, 
that  the  character  assigned  to  the  Princess  by  our  own  Gibbon,  has  in  it  a  great  deal  of 
fairness  and  of  truth. 

Notwithstanding  her  repeated  protests  of  sacrificing  rather  to  the  exact  and  absolute 
truth  than  to  the  memory  of  her  deceased  parent,  Gibbon  remarks  truly,  that  '^  instead 
of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins  a  belief,  an  elaborate  affectation  of 
rhetoric  and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author.  The  genuine 
character  of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vague  constellation  of  virtaes ;  and  the  perpetual  strain 
of  panegyric  and  apology  awakens  our  jealousy  to  question  the  veracity  of  the  historian, 
and  the  merit  of  the  hero.  We  cannot,  however,  refuse  her  judicious  and  important 
remark,  that  the  disorders  of  the  times  were  the  misfortune  and  the  glory  of  Alexius ; 
and  that  every  calamity  which  can  afflict  a  declining  empire  was  accumulated  on  his 
reign  by  the  justice  of  Heaven  and  the  vices  of  his  predecessors." — Gibbon's  Roman 
Empire^  vol.  ix.  p.  83,  foot-note. 

The  Princess  accordingly  feels  the  utmost  assurance,  that  a  number  of  signs  which 

appeared  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  were  interpreted  by  the  soothsayers  of  the  day  as 

foreboding  the  death  of  the  Emperor.     By  these  means,  Anna  Comnena  assigned  to  her 

lather  those  indications  of  consequence,  which  ancient  historians  represent  as  necessary 

intimations  of  the  sympathy  of  nature,  with  the  removal  of  great  characters  from  the 

world ;  but  she  fails  not  to  inform  the  Christian  reader  that  her  father's  belief  attached 

to  none  of  these  prognostics,  and  that  even  on  the  following  remarkable  occasion  he 

maintained  his   incredulity: — A  splendid   statue,  supposed  generally  to  be  a  relic  of 

paganism,  holding  in  its  hand  a  golden  sceptre,  and  standing  upon  a  base  of  porphyry, 

was  overturned  by  a  tempest,  and  was  generally  believed  to  be  an  intimation  of  the  death 

of  the  Emperor.     This,  however,  he  generously  repelled.     Phidias,  he  said,  and  other 

^reat  sculptors  of  antiquity,  had  the  talent  of  imitating  the  human  frame  with  surprising 

accuracy ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  foretelling  future  events  was  reposed  in  these 

jnaster-pieces  of  art,  would  be  to  ascribe  to  their  makers  the  faculties  reserved  by  the 

-Deity  for  himself,  when  he  says,  "  It  is  1  who  kill  and  make  alive."     During  his  latter 

^ays,  the  Emperor  was  greatly  afHicted  with  the  gout,  the  nature  of  which  has  exercised 

•he  wit  of  many  persons  of  science  as  well  as  of  Anna  Comnena.     The  poor  patient  was 

much  exhausted,  that  when  the  Empress  was  talking  of  most  eloquent  persons  who 
■should  assist  in  the  composition  of  his  history,  he  said,  with  a  natural  contempt  of  such 
r  anities,  "  The  passages  of  my  unhappy  life  call  rather  for  tears  and  lamentation  than 
'Vp  the  praises  you  speak  of" 

A  species  of  asthma  having  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  gout,  the  remedies  of  the 

hysicians  became  as  vain  as  the  intercession  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  alms 

hich  were  indiscriminately  lavished.     Two  or  three   deep  successive   swoons  gave 

ominous  warning  of  the  approaching  blow  ;  and  at  length  was  terminated  the  iHiign  and 

^ife  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  a  prince  who,  with  all  the  faults  which  may  be  imputed  to  him, 

still  possesses  a  real  right,  from  the  purity  of  his  general  intentions,  to  be  accounted  one 

^fthe  best  sovereigns  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

For  some  time,  the  historian  forgot  her  pride  of  literary  rank,  and,  like  an  ordinary 

person,  burst  into  tears  and  slirieks,  tore  her  hair,  and  defaced  her  countenance,  wliile 

^^  Kmpress  Irene  cast  from  her  her  princely  habits,  cut  off  her  hair,  changed  her  purple 

i^Uakins  for  black  mourning  shoes,  and  her  daughter  Mary,  who  had  herself  been  a  widow, 

^k  a  black  robe  from  one  of  her  own  wardrobes,  and  presented  it  to  her  mother. 

"Even  in  the  moment  when  she  put  it  on,"  says  Anna  Comnena,  "  the  Emperor  gave  up 

tbe  ghost,  and  in  that  moment  the  sun  of  my  life  set." 
We  shall  not  pursue  her  lamentations  further.     She  upbraids  herself  that,  after  the 

death  of  her  father,  that  light  of  the  world,  she  had  also  survived  Irene,  the  delight  alike 
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of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  and  survived  her  husband  also.  "  I  am  indignant^"  she  said, 
"  that  my  soul,  suffering  under  such  torrents  of  misfortune,  should  still  deign  to  animate 
my  body.  Have  I  not,"  said  she,  "  been  more  hard  and  unfeeling  than  the  rooks  them- 
selves ;  and  is  it  not  just  that  one,  who  could  survive  such  a  father  and  mother,  and  such 
a  husband,  should  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  so  much  calamity?  But  let  me  finish 
this  history,  rather  than  any  longer  fatigue  my  readers  with  my  unavailing  and  tragical 
lamentation." 

Having  thus  concluded  her  history,  she  adds  the  following  two  lines : —    • 

"  The  learned  Comnena  lays  her  pen  aside, 
What  time  her  subject  and  her  father  died."* 

These  quotations  will  probably  give  the  readers  as  much  as  they  wish  to  know  of  the 
real  character  of  this  Imperial  historian.  Fewer  words  will  suffice  to  dbpose  of  the 
other  parties  who  have  been  selected  from  her  pages,  as  persons  in  the  foregoing  drama. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  tlie  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  whose  audacity  in  seating 
himself  upon  the  throne  of  the  Emperor  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  his  character,  was  in 
fact  a  person  of  the  highest  rank  ;  being  no  other,  as  has  been  conjectured  by  the  learned 
Du  Cange,  than  an  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  which  has  so  long  given  Kings  to 
France.  He  was  a  successor,  it  has  been  conceived,  of  the  Counts  of  Paris,  by  whom 
the  city  was  valiantly  defended  against  the  Normans,  and  an  ancestor  of  Hugh  Capet. 
There  are  several  hypotheses  upon  this  subject,  deriving  the  well-known  Hugh  Capet, 
first,  from  the  family  of  Saxony ;  secondly,  from  St.  Arnoul,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Altex ;  tliird,  from  Nibilong ;  fourth,  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  fifth,  from  a 
natural  son  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  Variously  placed,  but  in  each  of  these 
contested  pedigrees,  appears  this  Robert  surnamed  the  StroJig,  who  was  Count  of  that 
district,  of  which  Paris  was  the  capital,  most  peculiarly  styled  the  County,  or  Isle  of 
France.  Anna  Comnena,  who  has  recorded  the  bold  usurpation  of  the  Emperor's  seat 
by  this  haughty  chieftain,  has  also  acquainted  us  with  his  receiving  a  severe,  if  not  a 
mortal  wound,  at  the  battle  of  Dorylajum,  owing  to  his  neglecting  the  warlike  instructions 
with  which  lier  father  had  favoured  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Turkish  wars.  The 
antiquary  who  is  disposed  to  investigate  this  subject,  may  consult  the  late  Lord 
Ashburnham's  elaborate  Genealogy  of  the  Royal  House  of  France ;  also  a  note  of  Du 
Cange's  on  the  Princess's  history,  p.  362,  arguing  for  the  identity  of  her  "  Robert  o( 
Paris,  a  haughty  barbarian,"  with  the  "Robert  called  the  Strong,"  mentioned  as  an 
ancestor  of  Hugh  Capet.  Gibbon,  vol.  xi.  p.  52,  may  also  be  consulted.  The  French 
antiquary  and  the  English  historian  seem  alike  disposed  to  find  the  church,  called  in  the 
tale  that  of  the  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  in  that  dedicated  to  St.  Drusas,  or  Drosin  ol 
Soissons,  who  was  supposed  to  have  peculiar  influence  on  the  issue  of  combats,  and  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  determining  them  in  favour  of  such  champions  as  spent  the  night 
preceding  at  his  shrine. 

.  In  consideration  of  the  sex  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  author  has  selected  our 
Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances  as  a  more  appropriate  patroness  than  St.  Drusas  himself,  for 
the  Amazons,  who  were  not  uncommon  in  that  age.  Gaita,  for  example,  the  wife  oi 
Robert  Guiscard,  a  redoubted  hero,  and  the  parent  of  a  most  heroic  race  of  sons,  was 
herself  an  Amazon,  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  Normans,  and  is  repeatedly 
commemorated  by  our  Imperial  historian,  Anna  Comnena. 

The  reader  can  easily  conceive  to  himself  that  Robert  of  Paris  distinguished  himseir 
among  his  brethren-at-arms,  and  fellow  crusaders.      His  fame  resounded  from  the  walls 
of  Antioch ;  but  at  the  battle  of  Dorylaeum,  he  was  so  desperately  wounded,  as  to  be 
disabled  from  taking  a  part  in  the  grandest  scene  of  the  expedition.     His  heroic  Countess, 

*  [Anfci/  onov  fiutioto  AXi(ioc  6  Ko/ivr|foc 
Kitfa  KuXr)  Oir>urr|p  \r|(c»'  AXifiudof.] 
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however,  enjoyed  the  great  satisfaction  of  mounting  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  so  far 
discharging  her  own  vows  and  those  of  her  husband.  This  was  the  more  fortunate,  as 
the  sentence  of  the  physicians  pronounced  that  the  wounds  of  the  Count  had  been  inflicted 
by  a  poisoned  weapon,  and  that  complete  recovery  was  only  to  be  hoped  for  by  having 
recourse  to  his  native  air.  After  some  time  spent  in  the  vain  hope  of  averting  by 
patience  this  unpleasant  alternative,  Count  Robert  subjected  himself  to  necessity,  or  what 
was  represented  as  such,  and,  with  his  wife  and  the  faithful  Hereward,  and  all  others  of 
his  followers  who  had  been  like  himself  disabled  from  combat,  took  the  way  to  Europe 
by  sea. 

A  light  galley,  procured  at  a  high  rate,  conducted  them  safely  to  Venice,  and  from 
that  then  glorious  city,  the  moderate  portion  of  spoil  which  had  fallen  to  the  Count's 
share  among  the  conquerors  of  Palestine,  served  to  convey  them  to  his  own  dominions, 
which,  more  fortunate  than  those  of  most  of  his  fellow-pilgrims,  had  been  left  uninjured 
by  their  neighbours  during  the  time  of  their  proprietor's  absence  on  the  Crusade.  The 
report  that  the  Count  had  lost  his  health,  and  the  power  of  continuing  his  homage  to  the 
Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  brought  upon  him  the  hostilities  of  one  or  two  ambitious  or 
envious  neighbours,  whose  covetousness  was,  however,  sufficiently  repressed  by  the  brave 
resistance  of  the  Countess  and  the  resolute  Hereward.  Less  than  a  twelvemonth  was 
required  to  restore  the  Count  of  Paris  to  his  full  health,  and  to  render  him,  as  formerly, 
the  assured  protector  of  his  own  vassals,  and  the  subject  in  whom  the  possessors  of  the 
French  throne  reposed  the  utmost  confidence.  This  latter  capacity  enabled  Count  Robert 
to  discharge  his  debt  towards  Hereward  in  a  manner  as  ample  as  he  could  have  hoped  or 
expected.  Being  now  respected  alike  for  his  wisdom  and  his  sagacity,  as  much  as  he 
always  was  for  his  intrepidity  and  his  character  as  a  successful  crusader,  he  was 
repeatedly  employed  by  the  Court  of  France  in  settling  the  troublesome  and  intricate 
affairs  in  which  the  Norman  possessions  of  the  English  crown  involved  the  rival  nations. 
William  Rufus  was  not  insensible  to  his  merit,  nor  blind  to  the  importance  of  gaining 
his  good  will ;  and  finding  out  his  anxiety  that  Hereward  should  be  restored  to  the  land 
of  his  fathers,  he  took,  or  made  an  opportunity,  by  the  forfeiture  of  some  rebellious  noble, 
of  conferring  upon  our  Varangian  a  large  district  adjacent  to  the  New  Forest,  being  part 
of  the  scenes  which  his  father  chiefly  frequented,  and  where  it  is  said  the  descendants  of 
the  valiant  squire  and  his  Bertha  have  subsisted  for  many  a  long  year,  surviving  turns 
of  time  and  chance,  which  are  in  general  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  more  distinguished 
families. 


END  OF  COUNT  ROBERT  OF  PARIS. 
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INTRODUCTION-(  1832.) 

[The  following  Introduction  to  "  Caatlo  Uangerons"  was  forwarded  bj  Sir  Walter  S<»tt  from  Naples 

in  Febnitu7  1832,  togather  with  some  correction!  of  the  tczt,  and  nol«a  on  localities  mentioned  in  the 

The  materiala  for  the  Introduetion  must  have  been  collected  befoi^  he  left  Scotland  in  September 
1S31 ;  but  in  the  hunj  of  preparing  for  hie  rojage,  he  had  not  been  able  to  arrange  them  so  us  lo 
accompany  the  first  edition  of  (his  Romance. 

A  few  notes,  supplied  b;  the  Editor,  are  placed  within  brackets.] 

J^ji^?'5HE  incidents  on  which  the  ensuing  Novel  mainly  turns,  are  derived  fi'om  the 
XO^'N^  ancient  Metrical  Chronicle  of  "  The  Bruce,"  by  Archdeacon  Barbour,  and 
A'^iil^S  from  the  "  History  of  the  Houses  of  Douglas  and  Angus,"  by  David  Hume 
'™™'*''  of  Godscroft;  and  are  sustained  by  tlie  immemorial  tradition  of  the  western 
parte  of  Scotland.  They  are  so  much  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  and  manners  of 
the  traabled  age  to  which  they  are  referred,  that  I  can  see  no  reason  for  doubting  their 
being  founded  in  fact;  the  names,  indeed,  of  numberless  localities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Douglas  Caatlc^  appear  to  attest,  beyond  Bospicion,  many  even  of  the  smallest  circum- 
stances embraced  in  the  stoi?  of  Godacroft. 
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Among  all  tbc  associates  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  in  his  great  enterprise  of  rescaing 
Scotland  from  the  power  of  Edward,  the  first  place  is  universally  conceded  to  James, 
the  eighth  Lord  Douglas,  to  this  day  venerated  by  his  countrymen  as  "the  Good 
Sir  James:" 

'*  Tlie  Gud  Schyr  James  of  Douglas, 
That  in  his  time  sa  worthy  was, 
Thnt  (iir  his  price  and  his  bounte, 
In  far  landis  renown} t  was  he." 

Bahbour. 

"  The  Good  Sir  James,  the  dreadful  blackc  Douglas, 
That  in  his  dayes  so  wii>c  and  worthie  was, 
Wha  here,  and  on  the  infidels  of  Spain, 
Such  honour,  praise,  and  triumphs  did  obtain.'* 

GORDOK. 

From  the  time  when  the  King  of  England  refused  to  reinstate  him,  on  his  return  from 
France,  where  he  had  received  the  education  of  chivalry,  in  the  extensive  possessions  of 
his  family, — which  had  been  held  forfeited  by  the  exertions  of  his  father,  William  the 
Hardy — the  young  kniglit  of  Douglas  appears  to  have  embraced  the  cause  of  Bruce  with 
enthusiastic  ai'dour,  and  to  have  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  his  sovereign  with  unwearied 
fidelity  and  devotion.  "  The  Douglasse,"  says  Hollinshed,  "  was  right  joyfully  received 
of  King  Robert,  in  whasc  service  he  faithfully  continued,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  his 
life's  end.  Though  the  surname  and  famillc  of  the  Douglasses  was  in  some  estimation 
of  nobilitie  before  those  daies,  yet  the  rising  thereof  to  honour  chanced  through  this 
James  Douglasse;  for,  by  meanes  of  Ids  advancement,  others  of  that  lineage  tooke 
occasion,  by  their  singular  manhood  and  noble  prowess,  shewed  at  sundrie  times  in 
defence  of  the  realme,  to  grow  to  such  height  in  authoritie  and  estimation,  that  their 
mightie  puissance  in  mainrent,*  lands,  and  great  possessions,  at  length  was  (through 
suspicion  conceived  by  the  kings  that  succeeded)  the  cause  in  part  of  their  ruinous 
decay." 

In  every  naiTative  of  the  Scottish  war  of  independence,  a  considerable  space  is  devoted 
to  those  years  of  perilous  adventure  and  suffering  which  were  spent  by  the  illustrious 
friend  of  Bruce,  in  harassing  the  English  detachments  successively  occupying  his 
paternal  territory,  and  in  repeated  and  successful  attempts  to  wrest  the  formidable  fortress 
of  Douglas  Castle  itself  from  their  possession.  In  the  English,  as  well  as  Scotch 
Clironicles,  and  in  Rymer's  Fccdcra,  occur  frequent  notices  of  the  different  officers 
intrusted  by  Edward  with  the  keeping  of  this  renowned  stronghold;  especially  Sir 
Robert  de  Clifford,  ancestor  of  the  heroic  race  of  the  Cliffords,  Eai'ls  of  Cumberland; 
his  lieutenant,  Sir  Richard  de  Thurlewalle,  (written  sometimes  Thruswall,)  of  Thirwall 
Castle,  on  the  Tippal,  in  Northumberland;  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  romantic  story 
of  whose  love  pledge,  to  hold  the  Castle  of  Douglas  for  a  year  and  day,  or  surrender  all 
hope  of  obtaining  his  mistress's  favour,  with  the  tragic  consequences,  softened  in  the 
Novel,  is  given  at  length  in  Godscroft,  and  has  often  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
affecting  passages  in  the  chronicles  of  chivalry.f 

The  Author,  before  he  had  made  much  progress  in  this,  probably  the  last  of  his  Novels, 
undertook  a  journey  to  Douglasdale,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  remains  of  the 
famous  Castle,  the  Kirk  of  St.  Bride  of  Douglas,  the  patron  saint  of  that  great  family, 
and  the  various  localities  alluded  to  by  Godscroft,  in  hi:^  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  good  Sir  James;  but  though  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  zealous  and  well- 
informed  cicerone  in  Mr.  Thomas  Haddow,  and  had  every  assistance  from  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Finlay,  the  resident  Chamberlain  of  his  friend,  Lord  Douglas,  the 
state  of  his  health  at  the  time  was  so  feeble,  that  he  found  himself  incapable  of  pursuing 
his  researches,  a«*  in  better  days  he  would  have  delighted  to  do,  and  was  obliged  to  be 

*  Vauialage. 

+  fThe  reader  will  find  I  oth  thi^  story,  and  tliat  of  Uoliert  of  Paris,  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  Essay  on  Chivalry,  pnbllihed  in 
1818,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Knryclopicdia  Brittannica.— £.J 
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contented  with  such  a  cursory  view  of  scenes,  in  themselves  most  interesting,  as  could 
be  snatched  in  a  single  morning,  when  any  bodily  exertion  was  painful.  Mr.  Iladdow 
was  attentive  enough  to  forward  subsequently  some  notes  on  the  points  which  the  Author 
had  seemed  desirous  of  investigating;  but  these  did  not  reach  him  until,  being  obliged 
to  prepare  matters  for  a  foreign  excursion  in  quf:st  of  health  and  strength,  he  had  been 
eomiK'lled  to  bring  his  work,  such  as  it  is,  to  a  conclusion. 

The  remains  of  the  old  Castle  of  Douglas  are  inconj^idfrable.     They  consist  indei'd 
of  but  one  ruined  tower,  standing  at  a  short  distance  from  the  modern  mansion,  which 
itself  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  design  on  which  the  Duke  of  Douglas  meant  to  recon- 
struct the  edifice,  after  its  last  accidental  destruction  by  liro.*  His  (Irace  had  kept  in  view 
the  aneient  prophecy,  that  as  often  as  Douglas  Castle  might  be  destroyed,  it  should  rise 
again  in  enlarged  dimensions  and  improved  splendour,  and  projected  a  pile  of  building, 
which,  if  it  had  been  completecl,  would  have  much  exceeded  any  nobleman's  residence 
then  existing  in  Scotland — as,  indeed,  what  has  been  finished,  amounting  to  about  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  plan,  is  sufllieiently  extensive  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  establish- 
ment, and  contains  some  apartments  the  dimensions  of  which  are  magnificent.     The 
situation  is  commanding;  and  though  the  Duke's  successors  have  allowed  the  mansion 
to  conUnue  as  he  left  it,  great  expense  has  been  lavished  on  the  environs,  which  now 
present  a  vast  sweep  of  richly  undulated  woodland,  stretching  to  the  borders  of  the 
Caimtftble  mountains,  repeatedly  mentioned  as  the  fav»)urite  retreat  of  the  great  ancestor 
of  the  family  in  the  days  of  his  hardship  and  persecution.     There  remains  at  the  head 
of  the  adjoining  5om/v/,  the  choir  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Bride,  having  beneath  it 
the  vault  which  was  used  till  lately  as  the  burial-place  of  this  princely  race,  and  only 
abandoned  when  their  stone  and  leaden  colHns  had  accumulated,  in  the  course  of  five  or 
six  hundred  years,  in  such  u  way  that  it  could  accommo<lat(^  no  more.     Here  a  silver  case, 
containing  the  dust  of  what  was  once  the  brave  heart  of  Good  Sir  James,  is  still  pointed 
out;  and  in  the  dilapidated  choir  above  appears,  thougli  in  a  sorely  ruinous  state,  the 
once  magnificent  tomb  of  the  warrior  himself.     Aft(T  detailinjr  the  well-known  circum- 
stances of  Sir  James's  death  in  Spain,  20th  August,  l.'J3(),  where  he  fell,  assisting  tlie 
Xing  of  Arragon  in  an  expedition  against  the  floors,  when  on  his  way  back  to  Scotlaiul 
from  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  had  conveyed  the  heart  of  liruce, — the  old  poet  Barbour  tells 
iJSthat — 

"  Quhcn  hix  men  lan<{  liarl  mnd  ir.unnn, 
Thai  di'lxjvralyt  him,  and  syne 
Ucrt  schiT  liim  swa.  that  mycht  Ik*  tane 
The  /1i>Noh  all  haly  frae  the  hane. 
And  the  carioune  thar  in  lialy  {ilacc 
Krdvt,  with  rycht  yrc».  w-rst-hii),  \\a>s. 

"The  bniiys  haue  thai  with  thcni  tanc ; 
And  syne  ar  to  thair  ^ehi]>I)is  f^.inc  : 
Syne  tuwart  Scotland  held  thair  way. 
And  thar  ar  cununyn  in  full  gret  h\. 
And  the  banyd  honorabilly 

*  iThe  following  notice  of  Douglas  Ca^-tle.  \c.,  is  from  the  Di-.scriiJtiun  *.f  tht-  Sheriiniom  uf  Lanark,  by  William  Ilaniillon 

*'^"iihaw,  written  in  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  last  crnturj-,  and  {irinted  by  the  M.iitland  Club  uf  (il:isp)w  in  l.s;M  ; — 

"  IViui;la»s  parish,  and  baronic  and  lordship,  heth  very  long  appertaitied  to  the  family  of  Donglaab.  and  continued  with  the 

^Ici  of  Douglass  until!  their  fatall  forfeiture,  anno  I  l.'i.'i;  durin.^  which  tjnir  il.'-rr  are  many  nuble  and  imimrtaiit  aetioiis 

*'"*i*<l  in  histories  performed  by  them,  by  the  lorils  and  earU  of  that  great   family.     It  was  thi-reafter  pi>en  to  Dougla^iM, 

^*'J« of  Angu4e,  and  continued  with  them  untill  William,  Karle  of  An>:use,  wax  created  Mari|Ui-s<>  of  Douglass,  anno  \Ci:\.\; 

udisnow  the  princip.'il  scat  of  the  Marquees  of  I>ouj(las<  his  fa:iiily.     It   ii  a  l.irge   barim!e  and   pari>h,  and  ane  laick 

pUroiui^:  and  the  Marquess  i*  both  titular  undpatnm.     He  heih  there,  nciir  to  the*  Jnirch,  a  very  eon-siderable  great  house, 

alkd the  Ca«tle  of  Dougla.1:  and  near  the  church  i»  u  fyne  village,  called  the  town  of  Dou^la^s.  long  since  erected  in  a 

bui)|di  or  baronic.     It  hulh  ane  handsome  church,  with  ma:iy  ancient  monumeut^t  ami  inseriptionh  on  the  old  interments  of 

the  Earle*  of  this  place. 

"  Hit  water  of  Douglas  runs  quyte  through  the  whole  length  of  this  parish,  and  ui»om  cillier  si«le  of  tlie  water  it  is  called 
P^uji'la^dale.     It  toucheth  Clyde  towards  the  north,  and  i.i  bounded  by  Ia>m;'l  a;^ow  to  the  west,  Kyle  to  the  soufhwi  st. 
t'Mtfyrd  John  and  Carmicljaell  to  the  south  and  southeast.       It  Is  a  plea.^ant  strath,  pkntifull  in  grass  and  corn,  and  coal  ; 
i»dthv  niinictcr  is  well  provided. 

•  The  land«  of  Ueyslcside,  bclouiiinj  to  Samuel  I)ou;rla?s.  hat>  a  youd  hout^'  an  !  I'le.i-ant  >cat,  cloic  by  a  uood,'  &c.  — P.  (.' .  i 
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In  till  the  Kyrk  of  DougUt  war 
Erdyt,  with  dule  and  mekill  car. 
Schyr  Arcliebald  hia  sone  gert  syii 
Ofl*  alabastre,  bath  fair  and  fyue, 
Ordane  a  tumbe  la  richly 
An  it  behowyt  to  twa  worthy." 

The  monument  is  supposed  to  have  been  wantonly  mutilated  and  defaced  by 
a  detachment  of  Cromweirs  troops,  who,  as  was  their  custom,  converted  the  kirk  of  St. 
Bride  of  Douglas  into  a  stable  for  their  horses.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  identify 
the  resting-place  of  the  great  Sir  James.  The  effigj,  of  dark  stone,  is  croased-legged, 
marking  his  character  as  one  who  had  died  after  performing  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  in  actual  conflict  with  the  infidels  of  Spain;  and  the  introduction  of  the 
HEABT,  adopted  as  an  addition  to  the  old  arms  of  Douglas,  in  consequence  of  the  koight's 
fulfilment  of  Bruce's  dying  injunction,  appears,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  posture 
of  the  figure,  to  set  the  question  at  rest.  The  monument,  in  its  original  state,  must  have 
been  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  the  best  of  the  same  period  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  the  curious  reader  is  referred  for  farther  particulars  of  it  to  "  The  Sepulchral 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  by  Edward  Blore,  F.S.A"  London,  4to,  1826;  where  may 
also  be  found  interesting  details  of  some  of  the  other  tombs  and  effigies  in  the  cemetry 
of  the  first  house  of  Douglas. 

As  considerable  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  historical  incidents  on  which  this 
novel  is  founded,  it  is  due  to  the  reader  to  place  before  him  such  extracts  from  Grodacroft 
and  Barbour  as  may  enable  him  to  correct  any  mis-impression.  The  passages  introduced 
in  the  Appendix,  from  the  ancient  poem  of  "  Tlie  Bruce,"  will  moreover  gratify  those 
who  have  not  in  their  possession  a  copy  of  the  text  of  Barbour,  as  given  in  the  valuable 
quarto  edition  of  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Jamiesou,  as  furnishing  on  the  whole  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  of  a  venerable  classic,  who  wrote  when 
Scotland  was  still  full  of  the  fame  and  glory  of  her  liberators  from  the  yoke  of 
Plantagenet,  and  especially  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  "  of  whom,**  says  Godscroft,  "  we  will 
not  omit  here,  (to  shut  up  all,)  the  judgment  of  those  times  concerning  him,  in  a  rude 
verse  indeed,  yet  such  as  beareth  witness  of  his  true  magnanimity  and  invincible  mind 
in  either  fortune  : — 

"  Goud  Sir  James  Douglas  (who  wise,  and  wight,  and  worthy  was.) 
Waa  never  over  glad  in  no  winning,  nor  yet  overbad  for  no  tineing; 
Good  fortune  and  evil  chance  he  weighed  both  in  one  balance."  

w.  & 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  "THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  DOUGLAS  AND  ANGUS.     BY  MASTER  DAVID 

HUME  OF  GODSCROFT."    Fol.  Edit. 

*  *  *  And  here  indeed  the  course  of  the  King's  misfortunes  begins  to  make  some  halt 
and  stay  by  tlms  much  prosperous  successe  in  his  own  person ;  but  more  in  the  person 
of  Sir  James,  by  tlie  reconquests  of  his  owne  castles  and  countries.  From  hence  he 
went  into  Douglasdale,  where,  by  the  means  of  his  father's  old  servant,  Thomas  Dickson, 
he  took  in  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  and  not  being  able  to  keep  it,  he  caused  bum  it, 
contenting  Iiimself  with  this,  that  his  enemies  had  one  strength  fewer  in  that  country 
than  before.  The  manner  of  his  taking  of  it  is  said  to  have  beene  thus : — Sir  James 
taking  only  witii  him  two  of  his  servants,  went  to  Thomas  Dickson,  of  whom  he  was 
received  witli  tears,  after  he  had  revealed  himself  to  him,  for  the  good  old  man  knew  him 
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not  at  first,  being  in  mean  and  homely  apparel.     There  he  kept  him  secretly  in  a  quiet 
chamber,  and  brought  unto  him  such  aa  had  been  trusty  servants  to  his  father,  not  all  at 
once,  but  apart  by  one  and  one,  for  fear  of  discoverie.     Their  -advice  was,  that  on  Palm- 
sunday,  when  the   English  would  come  forth  to  the  church,  and  his  partners  were 
conveened^  that  then  he  should  give  the  word,  and  cry  the  Douglas  slogan,  and  presently 
set  upon  them  that  should  happen  to  be  there,  who  being  despatched,  the  Castle  might  be 
taken  easily.     This  being  concluded,  and  they  come,  so  soon  as  the   English  were 
entered  into  the  church  with  palms  in  their  hands,  (according  to  the  costume  of  that 
day,)  little  suspecting  or  fearing   any   such   thing,    Sir  James,   according   to  their 
appointment,  cryed  too  soon  (a  Douglas,  a  Douglas !)  which  being  heard  in  the  church, 
(this  was  Saint  Bride's  church  of  Douglas,)  Thomas  Dickson,  supposing  he  had  beene 
hard  at  hand,  drew  out  his  sword,  and  ran  upon  them,  having  none  to  second  liim  but 
another  man,  so  that,  oppressed  by  the  number  of  his  enemies,  he  was  beaten  downe  and 
slaine.     In    the   meantime,  Sir   James    being   come,    the    English   that  were  in  the 
chancel  kept  off  the  Scots,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the  strait  and  narrow  entrie, 
defended  thenselves  manfully.     But  Sir  James  encouraging  his  men,  not  so  much  by 
words  as  by  deeds  and  good  example,  and  having  slain  the  boldest  resisters,  prevailed  at 
last,  and  entring  the  place,  slew  some  twenty -six  of  their  number,  and  took  the  rest, 
about  ten  or  twelve  persons,  intending  by  them  to  get  the  Castle  upon  composition,  or 
to  enter  with  them  when  the  gates  should  be  opened  to  let  them  in :  but  it  needed  not, 
for  they  of  the  Castle  were  so  secure,  that  there  was  none  left  to  keep  it  save  the  porter 
and  the  cooke,  who  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hapned  at  the  church,  which  stood  a 
large  quarter  of  a  mile  from  thence,  had  left  the  gate  wide  open,  the  porter  standing 
without,  and  the  cooke  dressing  the  dinner  within.     They  entered  without  resistance, 
and  meat  being  ready,  and  the  cloth  laid,  they  shut  the  gates,  and  tooke  their  refection 
at  good  leasure. 

Now  that  he  had  gotten  the  Castle  into  his  hands,  considering  with  himselfe  (as  he 
was  a  man  no  lesse  advised  than  valiant)  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  keep  it,  the 
English  being  as  yet  the  stronger  in  that  countrey,  who  if  they  should  besiege  him,  he 
knewe  of  no  reliefe,  he  thought  better  to  carry  away  such  things  as  be  most  easily 
transported,  gold,  silver,  and  apparell,  with  ammunition  and  armour,  whereof  he  had 
greatest  use  and  need,  and  to  destroy  the  rest  of  the  provision,  together  with  the  Castle 
itselfe,  then  to  diminish  the  number  of  his  followers  for  a  garrison  there  where  it  could 
do  no  good.  And  so  he  caused  carrie  the  meale  and  malt,  and  other  comes  and  graine, 
into  the  cellar,  and  laid  altogether  in  one  heape :  then  he  took  the  prisoners  and  slew 
them,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  trustie  and  valiant  servant,  Thomas  Dickson, 
mingling  the  victuals  with  their  bloud,  and  burying  their  carkasses  in  the  heap  of  come : 
after  that  he  struck  out  the  heads  of  the  barrells  and  puncheons,  and  let  the  drink  runn 
through  all ;  and  then  he  cast  the  carkasses  of  dead  horses  and  other  carrion  amongst  it, 
throwing  the  salt  above  all,  so  to  make  altogether  unuseful  to  the  enemie ;  and  this  cellar 
is  called  yet  the  Douglas  Lairder.  Last  of  all,  he  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  burnt  all 
the  timber,  and  what  else  the  fire  could  overcome,  leaving  nothing  but  the  scorched  walls 
behind  him.  And  this  seemes  to  be  the  first  taking  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  for  it  is 
supposed  that  he  took  it  twice.  For  this  service,  and  others  done  to  Lord  William  his 
father.  Sir  James  gave  unto  Thomas  Dickson  the  lands  of  Ilisleside,  which  hath 
beene  given  him  before  the  Castle  was  taken  as  an  encouragement  to  whet  him  on,  and 
not  aflter,  for  he  was  slain  in  the  church ;  which  was  both  liberally  and  wisely  done  of 
him,  thus  to  hearten  and  draw  men  to  his  service  by  such  a  noble  beginning.  The 
Castle  being  burnt,  Sir  James  retired,  and  parting  his  men  into  divers  companies,  so  as 
they  might  be  most  secret^  he  caused  cure  such  as  were  wounded  in  the  fight,  and  he 
himselfe  kept  as  close  as  he  could,  waiting  ever  for  an  occasion  to  enterprise  something 
against  the  enemie.  So  soone  as  be  was  gone,  the  Lord  Clifford  being  advertised  of 
what  had  happened,  came  himselfe  in  person  to  Douglas,  and  caused  re-edifie  and  repair 
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the  Castle  in  a  very  short  time,  unto  which  he  also  added  a  Tower,  which  is  yet  called 
Harries  Tower  from  him,  and  so  returned  into  England,  leaving  one  Thurswall  to  be 
Captain  thereof.— Pp.  26—28. 

He  (Sir  James  Douglas)  getting  him  again  into  Douglasdale,  did  use  this  stratagem 
against  Thurswall,  Captain  of  the  Castle,  under  the  said  Lord  Clifford.      He  caused 
some  of  his  folk   drive  away  the  cattle   that  fed  near  unto  the  Castle,  and  whea 
the  Captain  of  the  garrison  followed  to  rescue,  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  leave  them  and 
to  flee  away.      Thus  he  did  often  to  make  the  Captain  slight  such  frays,  and  to  make 
him  secure,  that  he  might  not  suspect  any  further  end  to  be  on  it ;  which  when  be  had 
wrought  sulTiciently  (as  he  thought),  he  laid  some  men  in  ambuscado,  and  sent  others 
away  to  drive  such  beasts  as  they  should  find  in  the  view  of  the  Castle,  as  if  they  bad 
been  thieves  and  robbers,  as  they  had  done  often  before.      The  Captain  hearing  of  it» 
and  supposing  there  was  no  greater  danger  now  than  had  been  before,  issued  forth  of  the 
Castle,  and  followed  after  them  with  such  haste  that  his  men  (running  who  sbould  be 
first)  were  disordered  and  out  of  their  ranks.      The  drivers  also  fled  as  fast  as  they 
could  till  they  had  drawn  the  Captani  a  little  way  beyond  the  place  of  ambuscado,  which 
when   they   perceived,   rising    quickly   out  of  their    covert,   they   set   fiercely  upon 
him  and  his  company,  and  so  slew  himself  and  chased  his  men  back  to  the  Castle,  some 
of  whom  were  overtaken  and  slain,  others  got  into  the  Castle  and  so  were  saved.      Sir 
James,  not  being  able  to  force  the  house,  took  what  booty  he  could  get  without  in  the 
fields,  and  so  departed.      By  this  means,  and  such  other  exploits,  he  so  aflrighted  the 
enemy,  that  it  was  counted  a  matter  of  such  great  jeopardy  to  keep  this  Castle,  that  it^ 
began  to  be  called  the  adventurous  (or  hazardous)  Castle  of  Douglas :   Whereupon  Sir- 
John  Walton  being  iu  suit  of  an  English  lady,  she  wrote  to  him  that  when  he  had  keptd 
the  adventurous  Castle  of  Doughis  seven  years,  then  he  might  think  himself  worthy  to^ 
be  a  suitor  to  her.      Ui)on  this  occasion  Walton  took  upon  him  the  keeping  of  it,  andB 
succeeded  to  Thurswall ;  but  he  ran  the  same  fortune  with  the  rest  that  were  before 

For,  Sir  James  having  first  dressed  an  ambuscado  near  unto  the  place,  he 
fourteen  of  his  men  take  so  many  sacks,  and  fill  them  with  grass,  as  though  it  hadK 
been  corn,  which  they  cai'ried  in  the  way  toward  Lanark,  the  chief  market  town  in  that^ 
county :  so  hoping  to  draw  forth  the  Captain  by  that  bait,  and  either  to  take  him  or 
Castle,  or  both. 

Neither  was  this  expectation  frustrate,  for  the  Captain  did  bite,  and  came  forth 
have  taken  this  victual  (as  he  supposed).     But  ere  he  could  reach  these  carrierai 
James,  with  his  company,  had  gotten  between  the  Castle  and  him ;  and  these  disguisedK 
carriers,  seeing  the  Captain  following   after  them,  did   quickly  cast  off*  their  uppers 
garments,  wherein  they  liad  masked  themselves,  and  throwing  off*  their  sacks,  mountedK: 
themselves  on  horseback,  and  met  the  Captain  with  a  sharp  encounter,  he  being  so  niuch.^ 
the  more  amazed  that  it  was  unh)oked  for :  wherefore,  when  he  saw  these  carriers^ 
metamorphosed  into  warriors,  and  ready  to  assault  him,  fearing  (that  which  was)  that^ 
there  was  some  train  laid  for  them,  he  turned  about  to  have  retired  into  the  Castle;  but^ 
tliere  also  he  met  with  his  enemies ;  between  which  two  companies  he  and  his  followerB  -* 
were  slain,  so  that  none  escaped ;  the  Captain  afterwards  being  searched,  they  found  (as  ^ 
it  is  reported)  his  mistress's  letters  about  him.      Tiien  he  went  and  took  in  the  Castle^ 
but  it  is  uncertain  (say  our  writers)  whether  by  force  or  composition ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  Constable,  and  those  that  were  within,  have  yielded  it  up  without  force ;  in  regard 
that  he  used  them  so  gently,  which  he  would  not  have  done  if  he  had  taken  it  at  utterance. 
For  he  sent  them  all  safe  home  to  the  Lord  Clifford,  and  gave  them  also  provision  and 
money  for  their  entertainment  by  the  way.      Tiie  Castle,  which  he  had  burnt  only 
before,  now  he  razetli,  and  casts  down  the  walls  thereof  to  the  ground.      By  these  and 
the  like  proceedings,  within  a  short  while  he  freed  Dougla-dale,  Attrict  Forest,  and 
Jedward  Forest,  of  the  Knglish  garrisons  and  subj<'ction. — Ihid,  p.  29. 
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No.  II. 

[Extracts  from  The  Bruce. — "  Liber  compositus  per  Magistrum  Joliannem  Barbe 
Archidiaconum    Abyrdonenseni,    dc   gestis,   bcllis,    et    virtutibus,   Domini    Roberti 
Brwyss,  Regis  Scocie  illustrissimi,  et  de  conquestu  regni   Scocie  per  eundem,  et 
de  Domino  Jacobo  de  Douglas." — Edited  by  John  Jamieson,  D.D.  F.R.S.F.  &c.  &c. 
Edinburgh,  1820.] 


Now  takiii  James  his  waige 
Towart  Dowglas,  his  heretage, 
With  twa  yemen,  for  his  owtyn  ma ; 
That  WC8  a  symple  stuff  to  ta, 
A  land  or  a  castcll  to  win. 
The  quhethir  he  yamyt  to  hegyn 
Till  bring  purposs  till  ending ; 
For  gud  help  is  in  gud  begynnyng, 
For  gud  begynnyng,  and  hardy, 
Gyff  it  be  folwit  wittily. 
May  ger  ofbsyss  unlikly  thing 
Cum  to  full  conabill  ending. 
8wa  did  it  here  :  but  he  wes  wyss 
A  nd  saw  he  mycht,  on  nakyn  wyss, 
Werray  his  fa  with  evyn  mycht ; 
Tharfor  he  thocht  to  wyrk  with  slycht. 
And  in  Dowglas  dailc,  his  country, 
Upon  an  evynryng  entry  t  he. 
And  than  a  man  wonnyt  tharby, 
That  was  oflTflreyndis  weill  mychty. 
And  rycho  of  nioble,  and  off  catcill ; 
And  had  bene  till  his  fadyr  ley  11 ; 
And  till  him  selff,  in  his  yowthed, 
lie  liaid  done  mony  a  thankfull  dcid. 
Thorn  Dicson  wes  his  name  perfay. 
Till  him  he  send ;  and  gan  him  pray, 
That  he  wald  cum  all  anerly 
For  to  spck  with  him  priucly. 
And  he  but  dauuger  till  him  gais  : 
Dot  fra  he  tauld  him  ((uhat  he  wais, 
He  gtet  for  joy.  and  for  pitc  ; 
And  him  rycht  till  his  houss  had  he  ; 
Quhar  in  a  chambre  priuely 
He  held  him,  and  his  cumpany, 
That  nanc  had  off  him  persaving. 
Olfmcte,  and  drynk,  and  othyr  thing. 
That  mycht  thaira  eyss,  thai  had  plent6. 
8a  wrocht  he  thorow  sutelte, 
That  all  the  Icle  men  off  that  land, 
That  with  his  fadyr  war  duelland, 
This  gud  man  gert  cum,  anc  and  anc, 
And  mak  him  manrcnt  cuir  ilkanc; 
And  he  him  selff  fyrst  homage  maid. 
Dowglas  in  part  gret  glaidschip  haid, 
That  the  gud  men  off  his  cuntr6 
Wald  swagate  till  him  bundyn  be. 
He  spery t  the  conwyne  off  the  land, 
And  quha  the  castell  had  in  hand. 
And  thai  him  tnuld  all  halily ; 
And  sync  amang  them  priuely 
Thai  ordanyt,  that  he  still  suld  be 
In  hiddillis,  and  in  priwct6. 
Till  Palme  Sonday,  that  wes  ner  hand, 
The  thrid  day  eftyr  folowand. 
For  than  the  folk  off  that  countr^ 
Assemblyt  at  the  kyrk  wald  be ; 
And  thai,  that  in  the  castell  wer, 
Wald  als  be  thar.  thar  palmy*  to  ber, 
As  folk  that  had  na  dreid  off  ill ; 
For  thai  thoucht  all  wes  at  thair  will. 
Than  suld  he  cum  with  his  twa  men. 
Hot,  for  that  men  suld  nocht  him  ken, 
Ho  suld  ane  roantill  haiff  auld  and  bar, 
And  a  flaill,  as  he  a  thresscher  war. 
Undyr  the  mantill  nocht  for  thi 
He  suld  be  armyt  priucly. 


And  quhen  the  men  off  his  countre. 
lliat  suld  all  boune  befor  him  be. 
His  cnsenyc  mycht  her  hym  cry. 
Then  suld  thai,  full  enforccly, 
Kycht  yniyddys  the  kyrk  assaill 
The  Ingliss  men  with  hard  bataill 
S'A'a  that  nane  mycht  e^chap  them  fra 
Fur  thar  thniwch  trowyt  thai  to  ta 
The  castell,  that  bosid  wes  ner. 
And  quhen  this,  that  I  tell  you  her, 
Wes  diuisyt,  and  undcrtune, 
Ilkanc  till  his  howss  hame  is  ganc ; 
And  held  this  spek  in  priuete, 
Till  the  day  off  that  assembly. 

The  folk  upon  the  Sonounday 
Held  to  Saynct  Bridis  kyrk  thair  way  ; 
And  tlia  that  in  the  castell  war 
Ischytowt,  bath  les  and  mar, 
And  went  thair  palmys  for  to  ber ; 
Owtane  a  cuk  and  a  porter. 
James  off  Dowglas  off  thuir  cummyng. 
And  quhat  thai  war,  had  witting; 
And  sped  him  till  the  kyrk  in  hy. 
Bot  or  he  come,  too  hastily 
Ane  off  his  criyt, "  DOWglas !  Dowglas !" 
Thomas  Dicson,  that  ncrrest  was 
Till  tliaim  that  war  off  the  castell. 
That  war  all  innouth  the  chancell, 
Quhen  he  "  Dowglas!"  swa  hey  herd  cry, 
Drew  owt  his  swerd ;  and  foUely 
Ruschyt  amang  thaim  to  and  fra. 
Bot  ane  or  twa,  for  owtyn  ma, 
Than  in  hy  war  left  lyand 
Quhill  Dowglas  come  rycht  at  hand. 
And  then  enforcyt  on  thaim  the  cry. 
Bot  thai  the  chanscll  sturdely 
Held,  and  thaim  defendyt  wele, 
Till  off  thair  men  war  slayne  sumdcll. 
Bot  the  Dowglace  sa  wcill  him  bar, 
That  all  the  men,  that  with  him  war. 
Had  comfort  off  his  wele  doyng; 
And  he  him  spar>-t  nakyn  thing, 
Bot  provyt  swa  his  f  rce  in  fycht, 
That  throw  his  worschip,  and  his  mycht, 
His  men  sa  keyuly  hclpyt  than, 
That  thai  the  chansell  on  thaim  wan. 
Than  dang  thai  on  swa  hardyly. 
That  in  schort  tymc  men  mycht  sely 
Tlie  twa  part  dcde,  or  then  deand. 
The  lave  war  sesyt  sone  in  hand, 
Swa  that  off  thretty  levyt  nane. 
That  thai  nc  war  slayne  ilkan,  or  tane. 

James  off  Dowglas.  quhen  this  wes  done, 
The  presoneris  has  he  tane  alsone; 
And,  with  thaim  off  his  cumpany, 
Towart  the  castell  went  in  hy, 
Or  noyiss,  or  cry,  suld  ryss. 
Antl  for  he  wald  thaim  sone  suppriss, 
Th  :t  lev)  t  in  the  castell  war. 
That  war  but  twa  for  owtyn  mar, 
FyTc  men  or  sex  bifor  send  he, 
That  fand  all  opyn  the  entro  ; 
And  cnlryt.  an  1  the  porter  tuk 
Kycht  atUie  gate,  and  sync  the  cuK. 
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With  that  Dowglai  come  to  the  gat, 

And  entry t  in  for  owtyn  debate; 

And  fand  the  mete  all  ready  grathit. 

With  burdys  set,  and  clathii  layit 

The  galtis  then  he  gert  sper, 

And  sat,  and  eyt  all  at  layser. 

Syne  all  the  gudis  tunsyt  thai 

That  thaim  thocht  thai  mycht  haiffaway ; 

And  namly  wapnys,  and  armyng, 

Siluer,  and  tresour,  and  clethyng. 

Vyctallis,  that  mycht  nocht  tursyt  be, 

On  this  raancr  destroyit  he. 

All  the  victalis.  owtane  salt, 

Als  quheytt  and  floiir,  and  meill,  and  malt 

In  the  wyno  sellar  gert  he  bring ; 

And  samyn  on  the  flur  all  flyng. 

And  the  presonerls  that  he  had  tane 

Rycht  thar  in  gert  he  held  ilkanc ; 
Syne  off  the  townnys  he  hedis  outatrak : 

A  foulc  melle  thar  gane  he  mak. 

For  meile,  and  malt,  and  bluid.  and  wyne. 

Ran  all  to  giddcr  in  a  mcllync, 

That  was  unscnily  for  to  se. 

Tharfor  the  men  of  that  countre, 

For  6wa  fele  thar  mellyt  wer, 

Calllt  it  the  "  Dowglas  Lardner." 

Syne  tuk  he  salt,  as  Ic  hard  tell, 

And  ded  horss,  and  sordid  the  well ; 

And  brynt  all,  owtakyn  stanc ; 

And  is  forth,  with  his  mcnye,  gaynu 

Till  his  nnett ;  for  him  thoucht  weill, 

Uiff  he  had  haldyn  the  castcU, 

It  had  bene  assegyt  raith  ; 

And  that  him  thoucht  to  mekill  waith. 

For  he  ne  had  hop  of  reskewyng. 

And  it  is  to  peralous  thing 

In  castell  assegyt  to  be, 

Quhar  want  is  off  thir  thingis  thre ; 

Victaill,  or  men  with  their  armyng, 

Or  than  gud  hop  off  rescuyng. 

And  for  he  drcd  thir  thingis  suld  faile. 

He  chesyt  fiirthwart  to  trawaill, 

Quhar  he  mycht  at  his  largos  be  ; 

And  swa  dryvc  furth  his  dcstan6. 

On  this  wise  wcs  the  castell  tan, 
And  slayne  that  war  tharin  ilkan. 
The  Dowglas  syne  all  his  menye 
Gert  in  scr  placis  depcrtyt  be; 
For  men  Ruld  wyt  quhar  thai  war, 
That  yeid  depertyt  her  and  tliar. 
Thaim  that  war  woundyt  gert  he  ly 
In  till  hiddillis,  all  priucly ; 
And  gert  gud  Icechis  till  thaim  bring 
Quhill  that  thai  war  in  till  hcling. 
And  him  selff,  with  a  few  menye. 
Quliile  ane,  quhile  twa.  and  quhile  thre. 
And  umquhill  all  him  allanc. 
In  hiddillis  throw  the  land  is  gane. 
8a  dred  he  Inglis  men  his  mycht. 
That  he  durst  nocht  wele  cum  in  sycht. 
For  thai  war  that  tyme  all  wcldand 
As  maist  lordis,  our  all  the  land. 

Bot  tythandis,  that  scalis  sone, 
Off  this  deid  that  Dowglas  has  done. 
Come  to  Uie  CMiffurd  his  ere,  in  hy» 
That  for  his  tynsaiU  wes  sar}- ; 
And  menyt  his  men  that  thai  had  slayne, 
And  syne  has  to  purpos  tane, 


To  Ug  the  castell  up  agaync. 
Thar  for,  as  man  of  mekill  mayne, 
He  aisemblit  gret  cnmpany. 
And  till  DowgUu  be  went  in  hy. 
And  biggy  t  wp  the  castell  awyth ; 
And  maid  it  rycht  atalwart  and  atyth 
And  put  tharin  Tictallis  and  men. 
Ane  off  the  Thyrwallys  then 
He  left  behind  htm  Capitane. 
And  syne  till  Ingland  went  agayne. 

Book  IV.  Y.  U5-4fl. 

Bot  yeit  than  James  of  Dowglaa 
In  Dowglas  Daile  travailland  was ; 
Or  cllys  Weill  ner  hand  tharby, 
In  hyddillys  sumdeill  priuely. 
For  he  wald  se  his  gouemyng. 
That  had  the  castell  in  keping : 
And  gert  mak  mony  juperty. 
To  se  quhethyr  he  wald  ische  blytbly. 
And  quhen  he  persavyt  that  he 
Wald  biythly  ibche  with  his  menye. 
He  maid  a  gadring  priuely 
Off  thaim  that  war  on  his  party ; 
That  war  sa  Tele,  that  thai  durst  fycht 
With  Thyrwall.  and  all  the  mycht 
Off  thaim  that  in  the  castell  war. 
He  schupe  him  in  the  nycht  to  far 
To  Sandylandis :  and  thar  ner  by 
He  him  enbuschyt  priuely. 
And  send  a  few  a  trane  to  ma; 
That  sone  in  the  momyng  gan  ga. 
And  tuk  catell,  that  wes  the  castell  by. 
And  sync  withdrew  thaim  hastely 
Towart  thaim  that  enbuschit  war. 
Than  Thyrwall,  for  owtyn  mar, 
Gert  armehis  men,  forowt)-n  baid: 
And  ischyt  with  all  the  men  he  haid : 
And  folowyt  fast  eftir  the  cry. 
He  wes  armyt  at  poynt  clonly, 
Owtane  [that]  his  hede  wes  bar. 
Than,  with  the  men  that  with  him  war. 
The  catell  folowit  he  gud  Apeid, 
Rycht  as  a  man  that  had  na  dreid, 
Till  that  he  gat  off  thaim  a  sycht. 
Than  prckyt  thai  with  all  tliar  mycht, 
Folowand  thahn  owt  off  aray ; 
And  thai  sped  thaim  fleand.  quhill  thai 
Fer  by  thair  buscheroent  war  past: 
And  Thyrwall  ay  chassyt  fasL 
And  than  thai  that  enbuschyt  war 
Ihchyt  till  him.  bath  les  and  mar. 
And  rayasyt  Mudanly  the  cry. 
And  thai  that  saw  sa  sudanly 
That  folk  come  egyrly  prikaud 
Rycht  betuix  thaim  and  thair  warand, 
Tliai  war  in  to  full  grot  effray. 
And.  for  thai  war  owt  off  aray. 
Sum  off  thaim  fled,  and  some  abad. 
And  Dowglas.  that  thar  with  him  had 
A  grct  mengye.  full  egrely 
Assaylyt.  and  scalyt  thaim  hastyly  : 
And  in  schort  tyme  ourraid  thaim  swa, 
That  weilo  nane  eschapyt  thaim  tn. 
Thyrwall,  that  wes  thair  capitane, 
Wcs  thar  in  the  baigane  slane : 
And  off  his  men  the  mast  party. 
The  lave  fled  full  effray tly. 

BookV.  T.  10 -M. 


^.T  was  at  the  close  of  an  early  spring  day,  when  nature,  iii  a  cold  province  of 
ij  Scotland,  was  reviving  from  her  winter's  sleep,  and  the  air  at  least,  though 
it  the  vegetation,  gave  promise  of  an  abatement  of  the  rigour  of  the  season, 
H  that  two  travellers,  whose  appearance  at  that  early  period  sufficiently  announced 
their  wandering  character,  whicli,  in  general,  secured  a  free  passage  even  through  a 
dangerous  country,  were  seen  coming  from  the  south-westward,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Castle  of  Douglas,  and  seemed  to  be  holding  their  course  in  the  direction  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  whose  dale  afforded  a  species  of  approach  to  that  memorable  feudal 
fortress.  The  stream,  small  in  comparison  to  the  extent  of  it«  fame,  served  as  a  kind  of 
drain  to  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded  the  means  of  a 
rough  road  to  the  castle  and  village.  The  high  lords  to  whom  the  castle  had  for  ages 
belonged,  might,  had  they  chosen,  have  made  this  access  a  great  deal  smoother  and  more 
convenient;  but  there  had  been  as  yet  little  or  no  exercise  for  those  geninses,  who  have 
taught  all  the  world  that  it  is  better  to  take  the  more  circuitous  road  round  the 
base  of  a  hill,  than  the  direct  course  of  ascending  it  on  the  one  side,  and  descending  it 
directly  on  the  other,  without  yielding  a  single  step  to  render  the  passage  more  easy  to 
the  traveller ;  still  less  were  those  mysteries  dreamed  of  wliich  M'Adam  has  of  late 
days  expounded.  But,  indeed,  to  what  purpose  should  the  ancient  Douglasses  have 
employed  hb  principles,  even  if  they  had  known  them  in  ever  so  much  perfection  ? 
Wheel-carriages,  except  of  the  most  clumsy  description,  and  for  the  most  simple 
operations  of  agriculture,  were  totally  unknown.  Even  the  most  delicate  female  had  no 
resource  save  a  horse,  or,  in  case  of  sore  infirmity,  a  litter.       The  men  used  their  own 
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Sturdy  limbs,  or  hardy  horses,  to  transport  themselves  from  place  to  place  s  and 
travellers,  females  in  particular,  experienced  no  small  inconvenience  from  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  country.  A  swollen  torrent  sometimes  crossed  their  path,  and  compelled 
them  to  wait  until  the  waters  had  abated  their  frenzy.  The  bank  of  a  small  river  was 
occasionally  torn  away  by  the  effects  of  a  thunder-storm,  a  recent  inundation,  or  the 
like  convulsions  of  nature ;  and  the  wayfarer  relied  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  district, 
or  obtained  the  best  local  information  in  his  power,  how  to  direct  his  path  so  aa  to 
surmount  such  untoward  obstacles. 

The  Douglas  issues  from  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains  which  bounds  the  valley  to 
the  south-west,  from  whose  contributions,  and  the  aid  of  sudden  storms,  it  receives  its 
scanty  supplies.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  the  pastoral  hills  of  the 
south  of  Scotland,  forming,  as  is  usual,  bleak  and  wild  farms,  many  of  which  had,  at  no 
great  length  of  time  from  the  date  of  the  story,  been  covered  with  trees ;  as  some  of 
them  still  attest  by  bearing  the  name  of  shaw,  that  is,  wild  natural  wood.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  Douglas  water  itself  was  flat  land,  capable  of  bearing  strong 
crops  of  oats  and  rye,  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  what  they  required  of  these 
productions.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  river,  a  few  special  spots 
excepted,  the  soil  capable  of  agriculture  was  more  and  more  mixed  with  the  pastoral 
and  woodland  country,  till  both  terminated  in  desolate  and  partly  inaccessible  moorlands. 

Above  all,  it  w^as  war-time,  and  of  necessity  all  circumstances  of  mere  convenience 
were  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  paramount  sense  of  danger  ;  the  inhabitants,  therefore, 
instead  of  trying  to  amend  the  paths  which  connected  them  with  other  districts,  were 
thankful  that  the  natural  difliculties  which  surrounded  them  rendered  it  unnecessaiy  to 
break  up  or  to  fortify  the  access  from  more  open  countries.  Their  wants,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  were  completely  supplied,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  the  rude  and 
scanty  produce  of  their  own  mountains  and  holms,*  the  last  of  which  served  for  the 
exercise  of  their  limited  agriculture,  while  the  better  part  of  the  mountains  and  forest 
glens  produced  pasture  for  their  herds  and  flocks.  The  recesses  of  the  unexplored 
depths  of  these  sylvan  retreats  being  seldom  disturbed,  especially  since  the  lords  of  the 
district  had  laid  aside,  during  this  time  of  strife,  their  constant  occupation  of  hunting, 
the  various  kinds  of  game  had  increased  of  late  very  considerably ;  so  that  not  only  in 
crossing  the  rougher  parts  of  the  hilly  and  desolate  country  we  are  describing,  different 
vai'ieties  of  deer  were  occasionally  seen,  but  even  the  Avild  cattle  peculiar  to  Scotland 
sometimes  showed  themselves,  and  other  animals,  wliich  indicated  the  irregular  and 
disordered  state  of  the  period.  The  wild-cat  was  frequently  surprised  in  the  dark 
ravines  or  the  swampy  thickets ;  and  the  wolf,  already  a  stranger  to  the  more  populoas 
districts  of  the  Lothians,  here  maintained  liis  ground  against  the  encroachments  of  man, 
and  was  still  himself  a  terror  to  those  by  whom  he  was  finally  to  be  extirpated.  In. 
winter  especially,  and  winter  was  hardly  yet  past,  these  savage  animals  were  wont  to 
driven  to  extremity  for  lack  of  food,  and  used  to  frequent,  in  dangerous  numbers, 
battle-field,  the  deserted  churchyard — nay,  sometimes  the  abodes  of  living  men,  there- 
watch  for  children,  their  defenceless  i)rey,  with  as  much  familiarity  as  the  fox  now-a- 
days  will  venture  to  prowl  near  the  mistress's  f  poultry -yard. 

From  what  we  have  said,  our  readers,  if  they  have  made — as  who  in  these  days 
not — the  Scottish  tour,  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  the  wilder  and  uppcr*^ 
part  of  Douglas  Dale,  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The-* 
setting  sun  cast  his  gleams  along  a  moorland  country,  which  to  the  westward  broke  ■* 
into  larger  swells,  terminating  in  the  mountains  called  the  Larger  and  Lesser  "" 
Cairntable.  The  first  of  these  is,  as  it  were,  the  father  of  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the   source  of  an  hundred  streams,  and   by  far  the  largest  of  the  ridge, 

*  llulnii,  or  flat  jilains,  by  thu  Kidus  of  the  brooks  and  rivi*n»,  tonncd  in  tlm  soutli,  Iiigt. 

t  The  good  dame,  or  wife  of  a  respectable  farmer,  is  almost  universally  thus  dcbi^atcd  in  Scotland. 
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Btill  holding  in  his  dark  bosom,  and  in  the  ravines  with  which  his  sides  are  ploughed, 
considerable  remnants  of  those  ancient  forests  with  which  all  the  high  grounds  of  that 
quarter  were  once  covered,  and  particularly  the  hills,  in  which  tlie  rivers — both  those 
which  run  to  the  east,  and  those  which  seek  the  west  to  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Solwaj — hide,  like  so  many  hermits,  their  original  and  scanty  sources. 

The  landscape  was  still  illuminated  by  the  reflection  of  the  evening  sun,  sometimes 
thrown  back  from  pool  or  stream;  sometimes  resting  on  grey  rocks,  huge  cumberers  of 
the  soil,  which  labour  and  agriculture  have  since  removed,  and  sometimes  contenting 
itself  with  gilding  the  banks  of  the  stream,  tinged,  alternately  grey,  green,  or  ruddy,  as 
the  ground  itself  consisted  of  rock,  or  grassy  turf,  or  bare  earthen  mound,  or  looked  at 
a  distance  like  a  rampart  of  dark  red  porphyry.  Occasionally,  too,  the  eye  rested  on  the 
steep  brown  extent  of  moorland,  as  the  sunbeam  glanced  back  from  the  little  tarn  or 
mountain  pool,  whose  lustre,  like  that  of  the  eye  in  the  human  countenance,  gives  a  life 
and  vivacity  to  every  feature  around. 

The  elder  and  stouter  of  the  two  travellers  whom  we  have  mentioned,  was  a  person 
well,  and  even  showily  dressed,  according  to  the  finery  of  the  times,  and  bore  at  his  back, 
as  wandering  minstreb  were  wont,  a  case,  containing  a  small  harp,  rote  or  viol,  or  some 
such  species  of  musical  instrument  for  accompanying  the  voice.     The  leathern  case  an- 
nounced so  much,  although  it  proclaimed  not  the  exact  nature  of  the  instrument.     The 
colour  of  the  traveller's  doublet  was  blue,  and  that  of  his  hose  violet,  with  slashes  which 
ahowed  a  lining  of  the  same  colour  with  the  jerkin.     A  mantle  ought,  according  to 
ordinary  custom,  to  have  covered  this  dress;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun,  though  the 
seajBon  was  so  early,  had  induced    the  wearer  to  fold  up  his  cloak  in  small  conipiiss, 
and    form   it  into  a  bundle,  attached   to   the   shoulders  like  the  military  greatcoat 
of  the  infantry  soldier  of  the  present  day.     The  neatness  with  which  it  was  made  up, 
argued  the  precision  of  a  practised  traveller,  who  liad  been  long  accustomed  to  every 
resource  which  change  of  weather  required.     A  great  profusion  of  narrow  ribands  or 
points,  constituting  the  loops  with  which  our  ancestors  connected  their  doublet  ami  hose, 
formed  a  kind  of  cordon,  composed  of  knots  of  blue  or  violet,  which  surrouiultMl  the. 
traveller's  person,  and  thus  assimilated  in  colour  with  tho.  two  garments  which  it  was 
tHe  office  of  these  strings  to  combine.     The  bonnet  usually  worn  with  this  showy  dross, 
"was  of  that  kind  with  which  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  are 
usually  represented.     It  was  more  fitted,  from  the  gay  stuff  of  which  it  was  eonipos'.Ml, 
to  appear  in  a  public  place,  than  to  encounter  a  storm  of  rain.     It  was  party-coloured, 
being  made  of  different  stripes  of  blue  and  violet;  and  the  wearer  arrogated  a  certain 
<iegree  of  gentility  to  himself,    by  wearing  a  plume  of  considerable  dimensions  of  the 
same  favourite  colours.     The  features  over  which  this  feather  drooped  were  in  no  degree 
remarkable  for  peculiarity  of  expression.     Yet  in  so  desolate  a  country  as  the  west  of 
Scotland,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  pass  the  man  without  more  minute  attention 
than  he  would  have  met  with  where  there  was  nioni  in  the  character  of  the  sceni.'ry  to 
**Test  the  gaze  of  the  passengers. 

A  quick  eye,  a  sociable  look,  seeming  to  say,  **  Ay,  look  at  mo,  I  am  a  man  worth 
Noticing,  and  not  unworthy  your  attention,"  carried  with  it,  nevertheless,  an  interpreta- 
tion which  might  be  thought  favourable  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
P^irson  whom  the  traveller  met.     A  knight  or  soldier  would  merely  have  thought  that 
nehad  met  a  merry  fellow,  who  could  sing  a  wild  song,  or  tell  a  wild  tale,  and  help  to 
empty  a  flagon,  with  all  the  accomplishments  necessary  for  a  boon  companion  at  an 
Wclry,  except  perhaps  an  alacrity  at  defraying  his  share  of  the  reckoning.     A  chureh- 
wian,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have  thought  he  of  the  blue  and  violet  was  of  too  loose 
Hahitf*,  and  accustomed  U)o  little  to  limit  himself  within  the  boundaries  of  b(?seeming 
wirth,  to  be  fit  society  for  one  of  his  s.icred  calling.     Yet  the  !Man  of  Song  had  a  certain 
steo'Iiness  of  countenance,  which  seemed  fitted  to  hold  place  in  scenes  of  serious  business 
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as  well  as  of  gaiety.  A  wayfaring  passenger  of  wealth  (not  at  that  time  a  numeroas 
class)  might  have  feared  in  him  a  professional  robber,  or  one  whom  opportunity  was 
very  likely  to  convert  into  such;  a  female  might  have  been  apprehensive  of  uncivil 
treatment;  and  a  youth,  or  timid  person,  might  have  thought  of  murder,  or  such  direful 
doings.  Unless  privately  armed,  however,  the  minstrel  was  ill-accoutred  for  any 
dangerous  occupation.  His  only  visible  weapon  was  a  small  crooked  sword,  like  what 
we  now  call  a  hanger;  and  the  state  of  the  times  would  have  justified  any  man,  however 
peaceful  his  intentions,  in  being  so  far  armed  against  the  perils  of  the  road. 

If  a  glance  at  this  man  had  in  any  respect  prejudiced  him  in  the  opinion  of  those 
whom  he  met  on  his  journey,  a  look  at  his  companion  would,  so  far  as  his  character 
could  be  guessed  at — for  he  was  closely  muffled  up— have  passed  for  an  apology  and 
warrant  for  liis  associate.  The  younger  traveller  was  apparently  in  early  youth,  a  soft 
and  gentle  boy,  whose  Sclavonic  gown,  the  appropriate  dress  of  the  pilgrim,  he  wore 
more  closely  drawn  about  liim  than  the  coldness  of  the  weather  seemed  to  authorize  or 
recommend.  His  features,  imperfectly  seen  under  the  hood  of  his  pilgrim's  dress,  were 
prepossessing  in  a  high  degree;  and  though  he  wore  a  walking  sword,  it  seemed  rather 
to  be  in  compliance  with  general  fashion  than  from  any  violent  purpose  he  did  sa  There 
were  traces  of  sadness  upon  his  brow,  and  of  tears  upon  his  cheeks;  and  his  weariness 
was  such,  as  even  his  rougher  companion  seemed  to  sympathize  with,  while  he  privately 
participated  also  in  the  soitow  which  left  its  marks  upon  a  countenance  so  lovely.  They 
spoke  together,  and  the  elder  of  the  two,  while  he  assumed  the  deferential  air  proper  to 
a  man  of  inferior  rank  addressing  a  superior,  showed,  in  tone  and  gesture,  somethinj 
that  amounted  to  interest  and  affection. 

"Bertram,  my  friend,"  said  the  younger  of  the  two,  "how  far  are  we  still  froi 
Douglas  Castle?  We  have  already  come  farther  than  the  twenty  miles,  wliich  thou  did.«^ 
say  was  the  distance  from  Cammock— or  how  didst  thou  call  the  last  hostelry  which  w  — ' 
left  by  daybreak?" 

"  Cumnock,  my  dearest  lady — I  beg  ten  thousand  excuses — ^my  gracious  young  lord»  ^ 

"  Call  me  Augustine,"  replied  his  comrade,  "  if  you  mean  to  speak  as  is  fittest  fciTE 
the  time." 

"  Nay,  as  for  that,"  said  Bertram,  "  if  your  ladyship  can  condescend  to  lay  aside  jolw^ 
quality,  my  own  good  breeding  is  not  so  firmly  sewed  to  me  but  that  I  can  doff  it,  ai 
resume  it  again  without  its  losing  a  stitch ;  and  since  your  ladyship,  to  whom  I  am  swoi 
in  obedience,  is  pleased  to  command  that  I  should  treat  you  as  my  own  son,  shame 
were  to  me  if  I  were  not  to  show  you  the  affection  of  a  father,  more  especially  as  I 
well  swear  my  great  oath,  that  I  owe  you  tlie  duty  of  such,  though  well  I  wot  it  has, 
our  case,  been  the  lot  of  the  parent  to  be  maintained  by  the  kindness  and  libi^rality 
the  child;  for  when  was  it  tliat  I  hungered  or  thirsted,  and  the  hla^k  stock*  of  Berk] 
did  not  relieve  my  wants?" 

"  I  would  have  it  so,"  answered  the  young  pilgrim;  "I  would  have  it  so.     What  vm^^c 
of  the  mountains  of  beef,  and  the  oceans  of  beer,  which  they  say  our  domains  produ* 
if  there  is  a  hungry  heart  among  our  vassalage,  or  especially  if  thou,  Bertram,  who 
served  as  the  minstrel  of  our  house  for  more  than  twenty  years,  shouldst  experience  sacb 
a  feeling?" 

"  Certes,  lady,"  answered  Bertram,  "  it  would  be  like  the  catastrophe  which  is  told  of 
the  Baron  of  Fastenough,  when  his  last  mouse  was  starved  to  death  in  the  very  pantry; 
and  if  I  esct^pe  this  journey  without  such  a  calamity,  I  shall  think  myself  out  of  reach 
of  thirst  or  famine  for  the  whole  of  my  life." 

"  Thou  hast  suffered  already  once  or  twice  by  these  attacks,  my  poor  friend,*  said  the 
lady. 

"It   is  little,"  answered  Bertram,  "any  thing  that  I  have  suffered;  and  I  were 

*  The  table  doniuuit,  which  stood  in  a  baron's  hall,  was  often  to  designated. 
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ungratefal  to  give  tbe  inconvenience  of  missing  a  breakftist,  or  making  an  untimely 
dinner,  so  serious  a  name.  But  then  I  hardly  see  how  your  ladyship  can  endure  this 
gear  much  longer.  You  must  yourself  feel,  that  the  plodding  along  these  high  lands,  of 
which  the  Scots  give  us  such  good  measure  in  their  miles,  is  no  jesting  matter;  and  as 
for  Douglas  Castle,  why  it  is  still  three  good  miles  off." 

"The  question  then  is,"  quoth  the  lady,  heaving  a  sigh,  "what  we  are  to  do  when  we 
have  so  far  to  travel,  and  when  the  castle  gates  must  be  locked  long  before  we  arrive 
there?" 

**  For  that  I  will  pledge  my  word,"  answered  Bertram.  "  The  gates  of  Douglas,  under 
the  keeping  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  do  not  open  so  easily  as  those  of  the  15uttery  hatch 
at  oar  own  castle,  when  it  is  well  oiled;  and  if  your  ladyship  take  my  advice,  you  will 
turn  southward  ho!  and  in  two  days  at  farthest,  we  shall  be  in  a  land  where  men's  wants 
are  provided  for,  as  the  inns  proclaim  it,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  the  secret  of 
this  little  journey  shall  never  be  known  to  living  mortal  but  ourselves,  as  sure  as  I  am 
sworn  minstrel,  and  man  of  faith." 

"  I  thank  thee  for  thy  advice,  mine  honest  Bertram,"  said  the  lady,  "  but  I  cannot 
profit  by  it.  Should  thy  knowledge  of  these  parts  possess  thee  with  an  acquaintance 
with  any  decent  house,  whether  it  belong  to  rich  or  poor,  I  would  willingly  take  quartei*A 
there,  if  I  could  obtain  tliem  from  this  time  until  to-morrow  morning.  The  gates  of 
Douglas  Castle  will  then  be  open  to  guests  of  so  peaceful  an  appearance  as  we  carry 
with  us,  and — and — it  will  out — we  might  have  time  to  make  such  applications  to  our 
toilet  as  might  ensure  us  a  good  reception,  by  drawing  a  comb  through  our  locks,  or  such 
like  foppery." 

"  Ah,  madam!"  said  Bertram,  **  were  not  Sir  John  de  Walton  in  question,  methinks 
I  should  venture  to  reply,  that  an  unwashed  brow,  an  unkempt  head  of  hair,  and  a  look 
far  more  saucy  than  your  ladyship  ever  wears,  or  can  wear,  were  the  proper  disguise  to 
trick  out  that  minstrel's  boy,  whom  you  wish  to  represent  in  the  present  pageant." 

"  Do  you  suffer  your  youthful  pupils  to  be  indeed  so  slovenly  and  so  saucy,  Bertram?" 
answered  the  lady.  "  I  for  one  will  not  imitate  them  in  that  particular;  and  whether 
Sir  John  be  now  in  the  Castle  of  Douglas  or  not,  I  will  treat  the  soldiers  who  hold  so 
bononrable  a  charge  with  a  washed  brow,  and  a  head  of  hair  somewhat  ordered.  As 
for  going  back  without  seeing  a  castle  which  has  mingled  even  with  my  very  dreams — 
at  a  word,  Bertram,  thou  mayst  go  that  way,  but  I  will  not." 

**  And  if  I  part  with  your  ladyship  on  such  terms,"  responded  the  minstrel,  "  now 
your  frolic  is  so  nearly  accomplished,  it  shall  be  the  foul  fiend  liimfl(?lf,  and  nothing  more* 
comely  or  less  dangerous,  that  shall  tear  me  from  your  side;  and  for  lodging,  tlumj  is 
not  far  from  hence  the  house  of  one  Tom  Dickson  of  IJazelsidc,  one  of  the  most  honest 
fellows  of  the  Dale,  and  who,  although  a  labouring  man,  ranked  as  high  as  a  warrior, 
'^v'lien  I  was  in  this  country,  as  any  noble  gentleman  that  rode  in  the  band  of  the  Douglas." 
"He  is  then  a  soldier?"  said  the  lady. 

"When  his  country  or  his  lord  need  his  sword,"  replied  Bertram — "  and,  to  say  tlie 
truth,  they  are  seldom  at  peace;  but  otherwise,  he  is  no  enemy,  save  to  the  wolf  which 

plunders  his  herds." 

"But  forget  not,  my  trusty  guide,"  replied  tlie  lady,  "  that  the  blood  in  our  veins  is 

English,  and  consequently,  that  we  are  in  danger  from  all  who  call  themselves  foes  to  the 

^%  Cross." 
"Do  not  fear  this  man's  faith,"  answered  Bertram.     "  You  may  trust  to  him  as  to  the 

wst  knight  or  gentleman  of  the  land.     We  may  make  good  our  lodging  by  a  tune 

or  a  song;  and  it  may  remember  you  that  I  undertook  (provided  it  pleased  your  ladyship) 

to  temporize  a  little  with  the  Scots,  who,  poor  souls,  love  minstrelsy,  and  when  they  have 

bat  a  silver  penny,  will  willingly  bestow  it  to  encourage  t\\i\  (jny  science — I  promised  you, 

I  say,  that  we  should  be  as  welcome  to  them  as  if  we  had  been  born  amidst  their  own 
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wild  hills;  and  for  the  best  lliat  sucU  h  house  as  Dickson's  affords,  the  glee-man's  son, 
fair  \a'\y,  shnll  not  breathe  n  wisli  in  vain.  'And  now,  will  you  npeak  yonr  mind  to  jonr 
dovoted  friend  and  adopted  fnther,  or  rather  your  sworn  flcrvant  and  gtiide,  Bertram  the 
Minstrel,  whnt  it  is  your  pleasure  to  do  in  this  matter?" 

"  O,  we  will  certainly  accept  of  the  Scot'd  hospitality,"  said  the  lady,  "  your  nunstrvl 
word  being  plighted  that  he  is  a  true  man. — Tom  Dickson,  call  you  him?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bertram,  "  such  is  his  name ;  and  by  looking  on  these  sheep,  I  am 
assured  that  we  are  now  upon  his  land." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  lady,  with  some  surprise;  "and  how  is  your  wisdom  awKre  of 
that?"  ' 

"I  see  the  tirst  letter  of  his  name  marked  upon  this  flock,"  answered  the  guide.  **A1^ 
learning  is  what  carries  a  man  through  the  world,  as  well  as  if  ho  bad  the  ring  bj  Tirtae 
of  which  old  minstrels  tell  tlint  Adam  understood  the  language  of  the  beasts  in  poradiMi 
All,  madam  !  there  is  more  wit  taugiit  in  the  shepherd's  shieling  than  the  lady  Uunkt 
of,  who  sews  her  p.iinted  seam  in  her  summer  bower."  ' 

"  Be  it  BO,  good  Bertram,  And  although  not  so  deeply  skilled  in  the  knowloclge 
of  written  langunge  as  you  arc,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  esteem  its  value  more  thn  Z 
actually  do ;  so  hold  we  on  the  nearest  road  to  thb  Tom  Dickson's,  whose  very  aibeep  tal 
of  his  whereabout.  I  trust  we  have  not  very  far  to  go,  although  the  knowledge  that  oi^ 
journey  is  shortened  by  a  few  miles  has  so  much  recovered  my  fatigue,  that  methiaklt 
could  dance  all  the  rest  of  the  way,"  " 


tiCtjajnn  tUt  StconH. 


iW  un  1  in  ArdiD  \  th<  more  tooi  1.     Whtn  I  v 
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^i  S  the  travellere  spoke  together,  they  reached  a  turn  of  the  path  which 
-  preeented  a  more  extensive  prospect  than  the  broken  face  of  the  country  had 
I  yet  shown  them.  A  valley,  through  which  flowed  a  small  tributary  stream, 
i  exhibited  the  wild,  but  not  unpleasant,  features  of  "  a  lone  vale  of  green 
broken ;"  here  and  there  besprinkled  with  groups  of  alder-trees,  of  hazels,  and  of  copse- 
oakwood,  which  hod  maintained  their  stations  in  the  recesses  of  the  valley,  although  thej 
had  vanished  from  the  loflier  and  more  exp<»ed  sides  of  the  liills.  The  farm-house  or 
mansion-house,  (for,  from  its  size  and  appearance,  it  might  have  been  the  one  or  the 
other,)  was  a  large  but  low  buildiug  and  the  walls  of  the  out^hoosea  were  sufficiently 
Vol.  xu.  u 
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5=ir:*nff  v.- ?«^?:  llj  \ikzji  .•:  .:!;«-jl1  dri'^eiaiors.  TlK-re  was  nothing,  howevei 
cic«uii  •wrhLiCi.ij ;  &  zzm-.tz  T».'»t'rfiL-  f-.*r«: :  for.  in  a  cciunm-  laid  waste  by  war,  th 
wa*.  ibrn.  af  -•:  v.  c'lilirr^i  t:-  iLJt-r  iif  cLaDC^^  of  the  great  evils  attendant  upon  t 
c«f  T!inr=:  iJiii  Lif  fi-riiliiir-  dtTtt  &  Trrr  riiiriMr  one.  was  rendered  considerab 
br  tLe  ir:H-?^rr  tn-esiinr  it,  A:»:«ui  half  a  mile  farther  was  seen  a  Gothic  bu 
v*-rT  fraill  rir^^:,  La-rinr  a  Ltlf  iirria'".':je>d  chajieL  which  the  minstrel  pronoan< 
iLe  Abr»rT  of  StiLi  Briar-  "*  Tiif  i-la^r,"  L*  saii  -I  understand,  is  allowed  to  si 
two  or  thr€»e  c-ld  iDi'iis  ari  i:s  tlazij  r. Tuif^  whc^n  it  cC'Stains.  are  permitted  by  the 
lo  5«enre  Gcid  iL^re.  aijd  *^:»ziTrr:.e?  t:  r^'Tc  relief  to  Scottish  travellers ;  and  v 
awwrdinglj  lakri:  a5?::Tir»rr  with  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  accepted  as  their  si 
churchman  on  whr-n:  Lr  tiir^tf  hr  caa  drpend.  But  if  these  guests  happen  t 
any  secrete  thry  ar>r,  by  S'Z^zzr  mrJkns  or  c«ther.  believed  to  fly  towards  the 
governor ;  and  tl-rref :rr,  unirss  y>ur  ladyship's  commands  be  positive,  I  thiol 
best  not  tr-jst  ours-elves  to  ihrir  t'l^^piialitT." 

"  Ot  a  surety,  no."  said  the  la-iy.  "  if  thou  canst  provide  me  with  lodgings  p 
shall  have  more  prudent  h«.-»ftju' 

At  this  m':4nent.  tiro  human  forms  were  «een  to  approach  the  farm-house  in  a 
direction  from  the  travc-IlTrs.  and  speaking  so  high,  in  a  tone  apparently  of  disp 
the  minstrel  and  his  companion  could  distinguish  their  voices  though  the  dist 
considerable.  Having  screened  his  eyes  with  his  hand  for  some  minutes.  Be 
length  exclaimed.  "  By  our  Lady,  it  is  my  old  friend.  Tom  Dickson,  sure  enough 
can  make  him  in  such  bad  humour  with  the  lad.  wha  I  think,  may  be  the  little  ' 
his  son  Charles,  who  used  to  run  about  and  plait  rushes  some  twenty  years  ag« 
lucky,  however,  we  have  fuund  our  friends  astir ;  for  I  warrant,  Tom  hath  a  kea 
of  beef  in  the  pot  ere  he  goes  to  bed.  and  he  must  have  changed  his  wont  if  an  c 
hath  not  his  share ;  and  who  knows,  had  we  come  later,  at  what  hour  they  may 
it  convenient  to  drop  latch  and  draw  bolt  so  near  a  hostile  garrison ;  for  if  we  ci 
by  their  right  names,  such  is  the  proper  term  for  an  English  garrison  in  the  Cf 
Scottish  nobleman.*^ 

"  Ffx>lish  man,"  answered  the  lady,  "  thou  judgest  of  Sir  John  de  Walton 
wouldst  of  some  rude  boor,  to  whom  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  he 
a  temptation  and  license  to  exercise  cruelty  and  oppresion.  Now,  I  could  pligh 
word,  that,  setting  apart  the  quarrel  of  the  kingdoms,  which,  of  course,  will  h 
out  in  fair  battles  on  both  sides,  you  will  find  that  English  and  Scottish,  wi 
domain,  and  within  the  reach  of  Sir  John  de  Walton's  influence,  live  togethe 
same  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  do  with  the  shepherd's  dog ;  a  foe  from  whom  they 
certain  occasions,  but  around  whom  they  nevertheless  eagerly  gather  for  p 
Hliould  a  wolf  happen  to  show  himself." 

"  It  is  not  to  your  ladyship,"  answered  Bertram,  "  that  I  should  venture  to 
opinion  of  such  matters;  but  tlie  young  knight,  when  he  is  sheathed  in  ai 
a  difl<Tont  being  from  him  who  feasts  in  halls  among  press  of  ladies ;  and 
f«ic<ls  by  another  man's  fireside,  and  when  his  landlord,  of  all  men  in  the  world 
to  be  tlic  Black  Douglas,  has  reason  to  keep  his  eyes  about  him  as  he  makes  his 
but  it  were  better  I  looked  after  our  own  evening  refreshment,  than  that  I  si 
gaping  and  talking  about  other  folk's  matters."  So  saying,  he  called  out  in  a  th 
tone  of  voice,  "  Dickson  ! — what  ho,  Thomas  Dickson ! — will  you  not  acknow 
old  friend  who  is  much  disposed  to  trust  his  supper  and  night's  lodging 
b»8pitality?" 

'J'lui  Scotchman,  attracted  by  the  call,  lo<^)ked  first  along  the  banks  of  the  ri 
upwards  to  the  bare  side  of  the  hill,  and  at  length  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  two  fig 
wvTv.  descending  from  it. 

Ah  if  he  felt  the  night  colder  while  he  advanced  from  the  more  sheltered  pii 
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valley  to  meet  them,  the  Douglas  Dale  farmer  wrapped  closer  around  him  the  grey  plaid, 
which,  from  an  early  period,  has  been  used  by  the  shepherds  of  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  the  appearance  of  which  gives  a  romantic  air  to  the  peasantry  and  middle  classes ; 
and  which,  although  less  brilliant  and  gaudy  in  its  colours,  is  as  picturesque  in  its 
arrangement  as  the  more  military  tartan  mantle  of  the  Highlands.  When  they 
approached  near  to  each  other,  the  lady  might  observe  that  this  friend  of  her  guide  was 
a  stout  athletic  man,  somewhat  past  the  middle  of  life,  and  already  showing  marks  of 
the  approach,  but  none  of  the  infirmities,  of  age,  upon  a  countenance  which  had  been 
exposed  to  many  a  storm.  Sharp  eyes,  too,  and  a  quick  observation,  exhibited  signs  of 
vigilance,  acquired  by  one  who  had  lived  long  in  a  country  where  he  had  constant 
occasion  for  looking  around  him  with  caution.  His  features  were  still  swollen  with 
displeasure ;  and  the  handsome  young  man  who  attended  him  seemed  to  be  discontented, 
like  one  who  had  undergone  no  gentle  marks  of  his  father's  indignation,  and  who,  from 
the  sullen  expression  which  mingled  with  an  appearance  of  shame  on  his  countenance, 
seemed  at  once  affected  by  anger  and  remorse. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  me,  old  friend  ?"  said  Bertram,  as  they  approached  within  a 
distance  for  communing ;  "  or  have  the  twenty  years  which  have  marched  over  us  since 
we  met,  carried  along  with  them  all  remembrance  of  Bertram,  the  English  minstrel?" 

"  In  troth,"  answered  the  Scot,  "  it  is  not  for  want  of  plenty  of  your  countrymen  to 
keep  you  in  my  remembrance,  and  I  have  hardly  heard  one  of  them  so  much  as  whistle 

'  Hey,  now  the  day  dawns,' 

but  it  has  recalled  some  note  of  your  blythe  rebeck ;  and  yet  such  animals  are  we,  that 
I  had  forgot  the  mien  of  my  old  friend,  and  scarcely  knew  him  at  a  distance.  But  we 
have  had  trouble  lately ;  there  are  a  thousand  of  your  countrymen  that  keep  garrison  in 
the  Perilous  Castle  of  Douglas  yonder,  as  well  as  in  other  places  through  the  vale,  and 
that  is  but  a  woful  sight  for  a  true  Scotchman — even  my  own  poor  house  has  not  escaped 
the  dignity  of  a  garrison  of  a  man-at-arms,  besides  two  or  three  archer  knaves,  and  one 
or  two  slips  of  mischievous  boys  called  pages,  and  so  forth,  who  will  not  let  a  man  say, 
*  this  is  my  own,'  by  his  own  fireside.  Do  not,  therefore,  think  hardly  of  me,  old  comrade, 
if  I  show  you  a  welcome  something  colder  than  you  might  expect  from  a  friend  of  other 
days  ;  for,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Douglas,  I  have  scarcely  any  thing  left  to  which  I  can  say 
welcome." 

"  Small  welcome  will  serve,"  said  Bertram.  "  My  son,  make  thy  reverence  to  thy 
father's  old  friend.  Augustine  is  learning  my  joyous  trade,  but  he  will  need  some 
practice  ere  he  can  endure  its  fatigues.  If  you  could  give  him  some  little  matter  of  food, 
and  a  quiet  bed  for  the  night,  there's  no  fear  but  that  we  shall  both  do  well  enough ; 
for  I  dare  say  when  you  travel  with  my  friend  Charles  there, — ^if  that  tall  youth  chance 
to  be  my  old  acquaintance  Charles, — you  will  find  yourself  accommodated  when  his 
wants  are  once  well  provided  for." 

"  Nay,  the  foul  fiend  take  me  if  I  do,"  answered  the  Scottish  husbandman.  "  I  know 
not  what  the  lads  of  this  day  are  made  of — ^not  of  the  same  clay  as  their  fathers,  to  be 
sure — not  sprung  from  the  heather,  which  fears  neither  wind  nor  rain,  but  from  some 
delicate  plant  of  a  foreign  country,  which  will  not  thrive  unless  it  be  nourished  under 
glass,  with  a  murrain  to  it.  The  good  Lord  of  Douglas — I  have  been  his  henchman, 
and  can  vouch  for  it — did  not  in  his  pagehood  desire  such  food  and  lodging  as,  in  the 
present  day,  will  hardly  satisfy  such  a  lad  as  your  friend  Charles." 

"  Nay,"  said  Bertram, "  it  is  not  that  my  Augustine  is  over  nice ;  but,  for  other  reasons, 
I  must  request  of  you  a  bed  to  himself;  he  hath  of  late  been  unwell." 

"  Ay,  I  understand,"  said  Dickson,  "your  son  hath  had  a  touch  of  that  illness  which 

terminates  so  frequently  in  the  black  death  you  English  folk  die  of  ?     We  hear  much  of 

the  havoc  it  has  made  to  the  southward.     Comes  it  bitherward  ?" 

u  i 
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Bertram  nodded. 

''Well,  my  father's  house,"  continued  the  farmer,  ''hath  more  rooms  than  one^  and 
your  son  shall  have  one  well-aired  and  comfortahle ;  and  for  supper,  ye  shall  have  a  part 
of  what  is  prepared  for  your  countrymen,  though  I  would  rather  have  their  nxxm  than 
their  company.  Since  I  am  bound  to  feed  a  score  of  them,  thej  will  not  dispute  the 
claim  of  such  a  skilful  minstrel  as  thou  art  to  a  night's  hospitality.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  must  do  their  bidding  even  in  my  own  house.  Well-a-day,  if  my  good  kid 
were  in  possession  of  his  own,  I  have  heart  and  hand  enough  to  turn  the  whole  of  them 
out  of  my  house,  like — like" 

"  To  speak  plainly,"  said  Bertram,  "  like  a  southern  strolling  gang  from  Bedesdale^ 
whom  I  have  seen  you  fling  out  of  your  house  like  a  litter  of  blind  puppies,  when  not 
one  of  them  looked  behind  to  see  who  had  done  him  the  courtesy  until  he  was  half-waj 
to  Cairntable." 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  Scotchman,  drawing  himself  up  at  least  six  inches  taller  than 
before  ;  "  then  I  had  a  house  of  my  own,  and  a  cause  and  an  arm  to  keep  it.  Now  I  am 
— what  signifies  it  what  I  am  ? — ^the  noblest  lord  in  Scotland  is  little  better.** 

"  Truly,  friend,"  said  Bertram,  "  now  you  view  this  matter  in  a  rational  light.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  wisest,  the  richest,  or  the  strongest  man  in  this  world  has  any  right  to 
tyrannize  over  his  neighbour,  because  he  is  the  more  weak,  ignorant,  and  the  poorer ;  but 
yet  if  he  does  enter  into  such  a  controversy,  he  must  submit  to  the  course  of  nature,  and 
that  will  always  give  the  advantage  in  the  tide  of  battle  to  wealth,  strength,  and  health." 

"  With  permission,  however,"  answered  Dickson,  "  the  weaker  party,  if  he  use  his 
faculties  to  the  utmost,  may,  in  the  long  run,  obtain  revenge  upon  the  author  ijl  his 
sufierings,  which  would  be  at  least  compensation  for  his  temporary  submission ;  and  be 
acts  simply  as  a  man,  and  most  foolishly  as  a  Scotchman,  whether  he  sustain  these  wrongs 
with  the  insensibility  of  an  idiot,  or  whether  he  endeavour  to  revenge  them  before  Heaven's 
appointed  time  has  arrived. — ^But  if  I  talk  thus,  I  shall  scare  you,  as  I  have  scared  some 
of  your  countrymen,  from  accepting  a  meal  of  meat,  and  a  night's  lodging,  in  a  house 
where  you  might  be  called  with  the  morning  to  a  bloody  settlement  of  a  national  qoarrd." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Bertram,  "  we  have  been  known  to  each  other  of  old ;  and  I  am 
no  more  afraid  of  meeting  unkindness  in  your  house,  than  you  expect  me  to  come  here 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  ]i:\juries  of  which  you  complain." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Dickson ;  "  and  you,  my  old  friend,  are  as  welcome  to  my  abode  as 
when  it  never  held  any  guest,  save  of  my  own  inviting. — And  you,  my  joung  friend 
Master  Augustine,  shall  be  looked  after  as  well  as  if  you  came  with  a  gaj  brow  and  a 
light  cheek,  such  as  best  becomes  the  gat/  science.^ 

'*  But  wherefore,  may  I  ask,"  said  Bertram,  "  so  much  displeased  but  now  at  my 
young  friend  Charles  ?" 

The  youth  answered  before  his  fatlier  had  time  to  speak.  "  My  father,  good  sir, 
may  put  what  show  upon  it  he  will,  but  shrewd  and  wise  men  wax  weak  in  the  bnun  in 
these  troublous  times.  He  saw  two  or  three  wolves  seize  upon  three  of  our  choicest 
wethers;  and  because  I  shouted  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  English  garrison,  he  was 
angry  as  if  he  could  have  murdered  me — just  for  saving  the  sheep  from  the  jaws 
that  would  have  devoured  them." 

"  This  is  a  strange  account  of  thee,  old  friend,"  said  Bertram.  "  Dost  thou  eonnive 
with  the  wolves  in  robbing  thine  own  fold?" 

"  AVhy,  let  it  pass  if  thou  lovest  me,"  answered  the  countryman ;  "  Charles  could  tdl 
thee  something  nearer  the  truth  if  he  had  a  mind ;  but  for  the  present  let  it  pass." 

The  minstrel,  perceiving  that  the  Scotchman  was  fretted  and  embarrassed  with  the 
subject,  pressed  it  no  farther. 

At  this  moment,  in  crossing  the  threshold  of  Thomas  Dickson's  house,  ihey  were 
greeted  with  sounds  from  two  English  soldiers  witliin.      "  Quiet,  Anthony,**  said  one 
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▼oioe,— quiety  man ! — ^for  the  sake  of  common  sense,  if  not  common  manners ; — ^Bobin 
Hood  himself  never  sat  down  to  his  board  ere  the  roast  was  ready." 

**  Beady ! "  quoth  another  rough  voice ;  ^Mt  is  roasting  to  rags,  and  small  had  been 
the  knave  Dickson's  share,  even  of  these  rags,  had  it  not  been  the  express  orders  of  the 
worshipful  Sir  John  de  Walton,  that  the  soldiers  who  lie  at  outposts  should  afford  to  the 
inmates  such  provisions  as  are  not  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence." 

''  Hush  Anthony, — ^hush,  for  shame  I"  replied  his  fellow-soldier,  "  if  ever  I  heard  our 
host's  step^  I  heard  it  this  instant ;  so  give  over  thy  grumbling,  since  our  captain,  as  we 
an  know,  hath  prohibited,  under  strict  penalties,  all  quarrels  between  his  followers  and 
the  people  of  the  country." 

**  I  am  sure,"  replied  Anthony,  *^  that  I  have  ministered  occasion  to  none ;  but  I 
would  I  were  equally  certain  of  the  good  meaning  of  this  sullen-browed  Thomas  Dickson 
towards  the  English  soldiers,  for  I  seldom  go  to  bed  in  this  dungeon  of  a  house,  but  I 
expect  my  throat  will  gape  as  wide  as  a  thirsty  oyster  before  I  awaken.  Here  he  comes, 
however,"  added  Anthony,  sinking  his  sharp  tones  as  he  spoke ;  **  and  I  hope  to  be 
exconununicated  if  he  has  not  brought  with  him  that  mad  animal,  his  son  Charles,  and 
two  other  strangers,  hungry  enough,  I'U  be  sworn,  to  cat  up  the  whole  supper,  if  they 
do  us  no  other  injury." 

**  Shame  of  thyself,  Anthony,"  repeated  his  comrade ;  **  a  good  archer  thou  as  ever 
wore  Kendal  green,  and  yet  affect  to  be  frightened  for  two  tired  travellers,  and  alarmed 
for  the  inroad  their  hunger  may  make  on  the  night's  meal.  There  are  four  or  five  of  us 
here— we  have  our  bows  and  our  bills  within  reach,  and  scorn  to  be  chased  from  our 
snpper,  or  cheated  out  of  our  share  of  it  by  a  dozen  Scotclimcn,  whether  stationary 
or  strollers.  How  say'st  thou  ?"  he  added,  turning  to  Dickson — "  How  say  ye,  quarter- 
master ?  it  is  no  secret,  that  by  the  directions  given  to  our  post,  we  must  enquire  into 
the  occupations  of  such  guests  as  you  may  receive  besides  ourselves,  your  unwilling 
inmates;  you  are  as  ready  for  supper,  I  warrant,  as  supper  is  for  you,  and  I  will  only 
delay  you  and  my  friend  Anthony,  who  becomes  dreadfully  impatient,  until  you  answer 
two  or  three  questions  which  you  wot  of." 

"  Bend-the-Bow,"  answered  Dickson,  "  thou  art  a  civil  fellow ;   and  although  it  is 

eomething  hard  to  be  constrained  to  give  an  account  of  one's  friends,  because  they  clmnee 

to  quarter  in  one's  own  house  for  a  night  or  two,  yet  I  must  submit  to  the  times,  and 

make  no  vain  opposition.      You  may  mark  down  in  your  breviary  there,  that  m)on  the 

fourteenth  day  before  Palm  Sunday,  Thomas  Dickson  brought  to  his  house  of  Hazelside, 

in  which  you  hold  garrison,  by  orders  from  the  Englisli  governor,  Sir  Jolm  de  Walton, 

two  strangers,  to  whom  the  said  Thomas  Dickson  had  promised  refreshment,  and  a  bed 

fiwthe  evening,  if  it  be  lawful  at  this  time  and  place." 

"  But  what  are  they,  these  strangers  ?  "  said  Anthony,  somewhat  sharply. 

"  A  fine  world  the  while,"  murmured  Thomas  Dickson,  "  that  an  honest  man  should 

be  forced  to  answer  the  questions  of  every  paltry  companion ! " — But  he  mitigated  his  voice 

«nd  proceeded.      "  The  eldest  of  my  guests  is  Bertram,  an  ancient  English  minstrel, 

who  is  bound  on  his  own  errand  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  and  will  communicate  what 

he  has  to  say  of  news  to  Sir  John  de  Walton  himself.      I  have  known  him  for  twenty 

years,  and  never  heard  any  thing  of  him  save  that  he  was  good  man  and  true.      The 

yoQDger  stranger  is  his  son,  a  lad  recovering  from  the  English  disorder,  which  has  been 

raging  far  and  wide  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Bend-the-Bow,  "  this  same  Bertram,  was  he  not  about  a  year  since 
in  the  service  of  some  noble  lady  in  our  own  country  ?  " 
"  I  have  heard  so,"  answered  Dickson. 

"  We  shall,  in  that  case,  I  think,  incur  little  danger,"  replied  Bend-the-Bow,  "  by 
allowing  this  old  man  and  his  son  to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  the  castle." 

"  You  are  my  elder  and  my  better,"  uJiswered  Anthony  ;   **  but  I  may  remind  you 
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tliat  it  is  n-jt  =-5  olrrarlT  txir  -iutv  to  give  ihrv  pa«*a?e.  into  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men 
of  all  rank«.  to  a  j .'^iL  who  hj^  be^n  «•>  latelj  attdcked  bv  a  contagious  disorder ;  and  I 
question  if  our  'XLiriiin'iTr  would  n>t  rather  hear  that  the  Black  Douglas,  with  a 
hundre*!  'Irvxl?  a5  ILi-.-k  as  Lisi^lf.  sinv.>r  such  is  his  colour,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
outpost  of  HiiziWidr:  wLth  sw:>rd  and  battle-axe,  than  that  one  person  suffering  under 
this  fell  si'^knT*"?  had  entered  praoeablr.  and  by  the  opened  wicket  of  the  castle." 

"  There  \*  s -mfrtLin  j  in  what  thou  sajest,  Anthony,"  replied  his  comrade ;  "  and 
considering  that  our  g'.*vem'~>r.  since  he  has  undertaken  the  troublesome  job  of  keeping 
a  castle  which  is  esteeme«i  so  much  more  dangerous  than  any  other  within  Scotland,  lias 
become  one  of  the  m^jst  cautious  and  jealous  men  in  the  world,  we  had  better,  I  think, 
inform  him  of  the  circumstance,  and  take  his  commands  how  the  stripling  is  to  be  dealt 
with." 

"  Content  am  I,''  said  the  archer :  "  and  first,  methinkii,  I  would  just,  in  order  to  show 
that  we  know  what  belongs  to  such  a  case,  ask  the  stripling  a  few  questions,  as  how 
long  he  has  been  ill,  by  what  physicians  he  has  been  attended,  when  he  was  cured,  and 
how  his  cure  is  certified,  &c." 

"  True,  brother,"  said  Bend-the-Bow.  "  Thou  hearest,  minstrel,  we  would  ask  thy 
son  some  questi  ins — What  has  become  of  him  ? — he  was  in  this  apartment  but  now." 

'*  So  please  you,"  answered  Bertram,  *'  he  did  but  pass  through  the  apartment.  Mr. 
Thomas  Dickson,  at  my  entreaty,  as  well  as  in  respectful  reverence  to  your  honour*s 
health,  carried  him  through  the  room  without  tarriance,  judging  his  own  bed-chambei 
the  fittest  place  for  a  young  man  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  and  after  a  day  of  k^ 
small  fatigue." 

"  Well,"  answered  the  elder  archer,  "  though  it  is  uncommon  for  men  who,  like 
live  by  bow-string  and  quiver,  to  meddle  with  interrogations  and  examinations ;  yet, 
the  case  stands  we  must  make  some  enquiries  of  your  son,  ere  we  permit  him  to 
forth  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  where  you  say  his  errand  leads  him." 

"  Kather  my  errand,  noble  sir,"  said  the  minstrel,  '*  than  that  of  the  young  man  himsel 

"  If  such  be  the  case,"  answered  Bend-the-Bow,  "  we  may  sufiiciently  do  our  duty 
sending  yourself,  with  the  first  grey  light  of  dawn,  to  the  castle,  and  letting  your 
remain  in  bed,  which  I  warrant  is  the  fittest  place  for  him,  until  we  shall  receive 
John  de  Walton's  commands  whether  he  is  to  be  brought  onward  or  not." 

"  And  we  may  as  well,"  said  Anthony,  "  since  we  are  to  have  this  man's  compan^^  ait 
8upi)er,  make  him  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  out  garrison  stationed  here  for  '•.lie 
time."  So  saying,  he  pulled  a  scroll  from  his  leathern  pouch,  and  said,  ^*  Minstrel,  ftm  tt** 
thou  read?" 

"  It  becomes  my  calling,"  said  the  minstrel. 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  mine,  though,"  answered  the  archer,  "  and  therefore  clo 
thou  read  these  regulations  aloud ;  for  since  I  do  not  comprehend  these  characters  1*7 
sight,  I  lose  no  chance  of  having  them  read  over  to  me  as  often  as  I  can,  that  I  ma>^^  ^ 
their  sense  in  my  memory.  So  beware  that  thou  readest  the  words  letter  for  lette  ac*  «• 
they  are  set  down ;  for  thou  dost  so  at  thy  i)eril.  Sir  Minstrel,  if  thou  readest  not  3i^^ 
a  true  man." 

"  On  my  minstrel  word,"  said  Bertram,  and  began  to  read  excessively  slow ;  for    ^^ 
wished  to  gain  a  little  time  for  consideration,  which  he  foresaw  would  be  necessary  ^^ 
prevent  his  being  separated  from  his  mistress,  which  was  likely  to  occasion  her  mu<^^ 
anxiety  and  distress.     He  therefore  began  thus : — "  *  Outpost  at  Hazelside,  the  steadio^^ 
of  Goodman  Thomas  Dickson* — Ay,  Thomas,  and  is  thy  liouse  so  called?" 

"  It  is  the  ancient  niunc  of  the  steading,"  said  the  Scot,  "  being  surrounded  hj  t 
ha/el-shaw,  or  thicket." 

"  Hold  your  chattering  tongue,  minstrel,"  said  Anthony,  "  and  proceed,  as  you  value 
that  or  yt»ur  ears,  which  you  seem  disposed  to  make  less  use  of." 
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"  '  His  garrison, ' "  proceeded  the  minstrel,  reading,   "  *  consists  of  a  lance  with  its 
furniture.'   What,  then,  a  lance,  in  other  words,  a  belted  knight,  commands  this  party  ?  ' 
"  'Tis  no  concern  of  thine,"  said  the  archer. 

"  But  it  is,"  answered  the  minstrel ;  "  we  have  a  right  to  be  examined  by  the  higliost 
person  in  presence." 

"  I  will  show  thee,  thou  rascal,"  said  the  archer,  starting  up,  "  tliat  I  am  lance  enough 
for  thee  to  reply  to^  and  I  will  break  thy  head  if  thou  say'st  a  word  more." 

"  Take  care,  brother  Anthony,"  said  his  comrade, "  we  are  to  use  travellers  courteously 
— and,  with  your  leave,  those  travellers  best  who  come  from  our  native  land." 

"  It  is  even  so  stated  here,"  said  the  minstrel,  and  he  proceeded  to  read : — "  *  I'he 
watch  at  this  outpost  of  Hazelside*  shall  stop  and  examine  all  travellers  passing  by  the 
said  station,  suffering  such  to  pass  onward  to  the  town  of  Douglas  or  to  Douglas  Castle, 
always  interrogating  them  with  civility,  and  detaining  and  turning  them  back  if  there 
arise  matter  of  suspicion ;  but  conducting  themselves  in  all  matters  civilly  and  courteously 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  and  to  those  who  travel  in  it.'  You  see,  most  excellent 
and  valiant  archer,"  added  the  commentator  Bertram,  "  that  courtesy  and  civility  are, 
above  all,  recommended  to  your  woi'ship  in  your  conduct  towards  the  inhabitants,  and 
those  passengers  who,  like  us,  may  chance  to  fall  under  your  rules  in  such  matters." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  told  at  this  time  of  day,"  said  tlie  archer,  "  how  to  conduct  myself 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  Let  me  advise  you.  Sir  Minstrel,  to  be  frank  and  open 
in  your  answers  to  our  enquiries,  and  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain." 

"  I  hope  at  all  events,"  said  the  minstrel,  '*  to  have  your  favour  for  my  son,  w^ho  is  a 
delicate  stripling,  and  not  accustomed  to  play  his  part  among  the  crew  which  inhabit  this 
wild  world." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  elder  and  more  civil  of  the  two  archers,  "  if  thy  son  be  a 
novice  in  this  terrestrial  navigation,  I  warrant  that  thou,  my  friend,  from  thy  look  and 
manner  of  speech,  hast  enough  of  skill  to  use  thy  compass.  To  comfort  thee,  although 
thou  must  thyself  answer  the  questions  of  our  governor  or  deputy -pjovernor,  in  order 
that  he  may  see  there  is  no  offence  in  thee,  I  think  there  may  be  permission  granted  for 
tby  son's  residing  here  in  the  convent  hard  by,  (where  the  nuns,  by  the  way,  are  as  old 
as  the  monks,  and  have  nearly  as  long  beards,  so  thou  mayst  be  ejusy  about  thy  son's 
morals,)  until  thou  hast  done  thy  business  at  Douglas  Castle,  and  art  ready  to  resume 
thj  journey." 

"  If  such  permission,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  can  be  obtained,  I  should  be  better  pleased 
to  leave  him  at  the  abbey,  and  go  myself,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  the  directions  of  your 
commanding  officer." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  archer,  "  that  will  be  the  safest  and  best  way ;  and  with  a 
piece  or  two  of  money,  thou  mayst  secure  the  protection  of  the  abbot." 

"  Thou  sayst  well,"  answered  the  minstrel ;  "  I  have  known  life,  I  have  known  every 
*tile,  gap,  pathway,  and  pass  of  this  wilderness  of  ours  for  some  thirty  years ;  and  he 
^liat  cannot  steer  his  course  fairly  through  it  like  an  able  seaman,  after  having  served 
*uch  an  apprenticeship,  can  hardly  ever  be  taught,  were  a  century  to  be  given  him  to 
learn  it  in." 

"  Since  thou  art  so  expert  a  mariner,"  answered  the  archer  Anthony,  "  thou  hast,  I 
^arrant  me,  met  in  thy  wanderings  a  potation  called  a  morning's  draught,  which  they 
^lio  are  conducted  by  others,  where  they  themselves  lack  experience,  are  used  to  bestow 
^pon  those  who  undertake  the  task  of  guide  upon  such  an  occasion  ?" 

"I  understand  you,  sir,"  quoth  the  minstrel;  "  and  although  money,  or  dnnk-yeldy  as 
^e  Fleming  calls  it,  is  rather  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  purse  of  one  of  my  calling,  yet 

*  [Hazelfulc  Place,  the  fief  granted  to  Thomns  Dickson  by  William  the  Hardy,  seventh  Lord  Douglas,  is  still  pointed  out 
*'»ut  tffoniile.s  to  the  southwest  of  the  Castle  Dangerous.  Dickson  was  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  when  Lord  James 
fint  appearcfl  in  Douglasdale.  His  heirs  kept  possession  of  the  fief  for  centuries;  and  some  respectable  gentlunien'k 
'flnilies  in  Lanarkbhirc  still  trace  themselves  to  this  ancestor.  —/-Vo/h  Nnltn  hy  Mr.  lladrlnn-.] 
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according  to  mj  feeble  ability,  thou  shalt  have  no  cause  to  complain  that  thine  eyea  or 
those  of  thy  comrades  have  been  damaged  by  a  Scottish  mist,  while  we  can  find  an 
English  coin  to  pay  for  the  good  liquor  which  would  wash  them  clear." 

"  Content,"  said  the  archer ;  "  we  now  understand  each  other ;  and  if  difficulties  arise 
on  the  road,  thou  shalt  not  want  the  countenance  of  Anthony  to  sail  triumphantly  through 
them.  But  thou  hadst  better  let  thy  son  know  soon  of  the  early  visit  to  the  abbot 
to-morrow,  for  thou  mayst  guess  that  we  cannot  and  dare  not  delay  our  departure  for 
the  convent  a  minute  after  the  eastern  sky  is  ruddy ;  and,  with  other  infirmities,  young 
men  often  are  prone  to  laziness  and  a  love  of  ease.*' 

"  Thou  shalt  have  no  reason  to  think  so,"  answered  the  minstrel ;  **  not  the  lark 
himself,  when  waked  by  the  first  ray  peeping  over  the  black  cloud,  springs  more  lightlj 
to  the  sky,  than  will  my  Augustine  answer  the  same  brilliant  summons.  And  now  we 
understand  each  other,  I  would  only  further  pray  you  to  forbear  light  talk  while  my  son 
is  in  your  company, — a  boy  of  innocent  life,  and  timid  in  conversation." 

"Nay,  jolly  minstrel,"  said  the  elder  archer,  "thou  givest  us  here  too  gross  an 
example  of  Batan  reproving  sin.  If  thou  hast  followed  thy  craft  for  twenty  years,  as 
thou  pretendest,  thy  son,  having  kept  thee  company  since  childhood,  must  by  this  time 
be  fit  to  open  a  school  to  teach  even  devils  the  practice  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  of  which 
none  know  the  theory  if  those  of  the  gai/  science  are  lacking." 

"  Truly,  comrade,  thou  speakest  well,"  answered  Bertram,  "  and  I  acknowledge  that 
we  minstrels  are  too  much  to  blame  in  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  in  good  sooth,  the  fault 
is  not  one  of  which  I  myself  am  particularly  guilty;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  he 
who  would  wish  to  have  his  own  hair  honoured  when  time  has  strewed  it  with  silver, 
should  so  rein  his  mirth  when  in  the  presence  of  the  young,  as  may  show  in  what  respect 
he  holds  innocence.  I  will,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  speak  a  word  to  Augustine^ 
that  to-morrow  we  must  be  on  foot  early." 

"  Do  BO,  my  friend,"  said  the  English  soldier ;  "  and  do  the  same  the  more  speedilj 
that  our  poor  supper  is  still  awaiting  until  thou  art  ready  to  partake  of  it" 

"  To  which,  I  promise  thee,"  said  Bertram,  "  I  am  disposed  to  entertain  no  delay." 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  said  Dickson,  "  and  I  will  show  thee  where  this  young  bird  of 
thine  has  his  nest." 

Their  host  accordingly  tripped  up  the  wooden  stair,  and  tapped  at  a  door,  which  he 
thus  indicated  was  that  of  his  younger  guest 

"  Your  father,"  continued  he,  as  the  door  opened,  "  would  speak  with  you.  Master 
Augustine." 

"Excuse  me,  my  host,"  answered  Augustine,  "the  truth  is,  that  this  room  being 
directly  above  your  eating-chamber,  and  the  flooring  not  in  the  best  possible  repair,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  the  unhandsome  practice  of  eavesdropping,  and  not  a  word  has 
escaped  me  that  passed  concerning  my  proposed  residence  at  the  abbey,  our  journey 
to-morrow,  and  the  somewhat  early  hour  at  which  I  must  shake  off  sloth,  and,  according 
to  thy  expression,  fly  down  from  the  roost." 

"  And  how  dost  thou  relish,"  said  Dickson,  "  being  left  with  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride's 
little  flock  here." 

"  Why,  well,"  said  the  youth,  "  if  the  abbot  is  a  man  of  respectability  becoming  his 
vocation,  and  not  one  of  those  swaggering  churchmen,  who  stretch  out  the  sword,  and 
bear  themselves  like  rank  soldiers  in  these  troublous  times." 

"  For  that,  young  master,"  said  Dickson,  "  if  you  let  him  put  his  hand  deep  enough  into 
your  purse,  he  will  hardly  quarrel  with  any  thing." 

"  Then  I  will  leave  him  to  my  father,"  replied  Augustine,  "  who  wiU  not  grudge  him 
any  thing  he  asks  in  reason." 

"In  that  case,"  replied  the  Scotchman,  "you  may  trust  to  our  abbot  for  good  accom- 
modation— ^and  so  both  sides  arc  pleased." 
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'^  It  is  well,  my  son,"  said  Bertram,  who  now  joined  in  the  conversation ;  **  and  that 
thou  majst  be  ready  for  thy  early  travelling,  J  shall  presently  get  our  host  to  send  thee 
some  food,  after  partaking  of  which  thou  shouldst  go  to  bed  and  sleep  off  the  fatigue  of 
to-day,  since  to-morrow  will  bring  work  for  itself." 

**  And  as  for  thy  engagement  to  these  honest  archers,"  answered  Augustine,  **  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  do  what  will  give  pleasure  to  our  guides,  if  they  are  disposed  to  be 
civil  and  true  men." 

*'  God  bless  thee,  my  child ! "  answered  Bertram ;  ^*  thou  knowest  already  what  would 
drag  after  thy  beck  all  the  English  archers  that  were  ever  on  this  side  of  the  Solway. 
There  is  no  fear  of  a  grey  goose  shaft,  if  you  sing  a  r^oeUlez  like  to  that  which  chimed 
even  now  from  that  silken  nest  of  dainty  young  goldfinches." 

**  Hold  me  as  in  readiness,  then,"  said  the  seeming  youth,  ^*  when  you  depart  to-morrow 
morning.  I  am  within  hearing,  I  suppose,  of  the  bdls  of  Saint  Bride's  chapel,  and  have 
no  fear,  through  my  sloth,  of  keeping  you  or  your  company  waiting." 

**  Good  night,  and  God  bless  thee,  my  child ! "  again  said  the  minstrel ;  "  remember  that 
your  father  sleeps  not  far  distant,  and  on  the  slightest  alarm  will  not  fail  to  be  with  you. 
I  need  scarce  bid  thee  recommend  thyself,  meantime,  to  the  great  Being,  who  is  the 
friend  and  father  of  us  alL" 

The  pilgrim  thanked  his  supposed  father  for  his  evening  blessing,  and  the  visitors 
withdrew  without  farther  speech  at  the  time,  leaving  the  young  lady  to  those  engrossing 
fears,  which  the  novelty  of  her  situation,  and  the  native  delicacy  of  her  sex  being 
considered,  naturally  thronged  upon  her. 

The  tramp  of  a  horse's  foot  was  not  long  after  heard  at  the  house  of  Hazelside,  and 
the  rider  was  welcomed  by  its  garrison  with  marks  of  respect  Bertram  understood  so 
much  as  to  discover  from  the  conversation,  of  the  warders  that  tlds  late  arrival  was 
Aymer  de  Valence,  the  knight  who  commanded  the  little  party,  and  to  the  furniture  of 
whose  lance,  as  it  was  technically  called,  belonged  the  archers  with  whom  we  have  already 
been  acquainted,  a  man-at-arms  or  two,  a  certain  proportion  of  pages  or  grooms,  and,  in 
short,  the  command  and  guidance  of  the  garrison  at  Thomas  Dickson's,  while  in  rank  he 
was  Deputy-governor  of  Douglas  Castle. 

To  prevent  all  suspicion  respecting  himself  and  hb  companion,  as  well  as  the  risk  of 
the  latter  being  disturbed,  the  minstrel  thought  it  proper  to  present  himself  to  the 
inspection  of  this  knight,  the  great  authority  of  the  little  place.  He  found  him  with  as 
little  scruple  as  the  archers  heretofore,  making  a  supper  of  the  relics  of  the  roast  beef. 

Before  this  young  knight  Bertram  underwent  an  examination,  while  an  old  soldier 
took  down  in  writing  such  items  of  information  as  the  examinate  thought  proper  to 
express  in  his  replies,  both  with  regard  to  the  minutiae  of  his  present  journey,  his 
business  at  Castle  Douglas,  and  his  route  when  that  business  should  be  accomplished ;  a 
much  more  minute  examination,  in  a  word,  than  he  had  hitherto  undergone  by  the 
archers,  or  perhaps  than  was  quite  agreeable  to  him,  being  encumbered  with  at  least  the 
knowledge  of  one  secret,  whatever  more.  Not  that  this  new  examinator  had  any  thing 
stem  or  severe  in  his  looks  or  his  questions.  As  to  the  first,  he  was  mild,  gentle,  and 
^'  meek  as  a  maid,"  and  possessed  exactly  of  the  courteous  manners  ascribed  by  our  father 
Chaucer  to  the  pattern  of  chivalry  whom  he  describes  upon  his  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury. 
But  with  all  his  gentleness,  De  Valence  showed  a  great  degree  of  acuteness  and  accuracy 
in  his  queries ;  and  well  pleased  was  Bertram  that  the  young  knight  did  not  insist  upon 
seeing  his  supposed  son,  although  even  in  that  case  his  ready  wit  had  resolved,  like  a 
seaman  in  a  tempest,  to  sacrifice  one  part  to  preserve  the  rest.  He  was  not,  however, 
driven  to  this  extremity,  being  treated  by  Sir  Aymer  with  that  degree  of  courtesy  which 
in  that  age  men  of  song  were  in  genend  thought  entitled  to.  The  knight  kindly  and 
liberally  consented  to  the  lad's  remaining  in  the  convent,  as  a  fit  and  quiet  residence  for 
a  stripling  and  an  invalid,  until  Sir  John  de  Walton  should  express  his  pleasure  on  the 
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subject ;  and  Sir  Ajmer  consented  to  this  arrangement  the  more  willingly,  as  it  averted 
all  possible  danger  of  bringing  disease  into  the  English  garrison. 

By  the  young  knight's  order,  all  in  Dickson's  house  were  despatched  earlier  to  rest 
than  usual ;  the  matin  bell  of  the  neighbouring  chapel  being  the  signal  for  their  assembly 
by  daybreak.  They  rendezvoused  accordingly,  and  proceeded  to  Saint  Bride's,  where 
they  heard  mass,  af\er  which  an  interview  took  place  between  the  abbot  Jerome  and  the 
minstrel,  in  which  the  former  undertook,  with  the  permission  of  De  Valence,  to  receive 
Augustine  into  his  abbey  as  a  guest  for  a  few  days,  less  or  more,  and  for  which  Bertram 
promised  an  acknowledgment  in  name  of  alms,  which  was  amply  satisfactory. 

*'  So  be  it,"  said  Bertram,  taking  leave  of  his  supposed  son ;  '^  rely  on  it  I  will  not 
tarry  a  day  longer  at  Douglas  Castle  than  shall  suffice  for  transacting  my  buainesa 
there,  which  is  to  look  afler  the  old  books  you  wot  of,  and  I  will  speedily  return  for  tbee 
to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  to  resume  in  company  our  journey  homeward." 

"  O  father,"  replied  the  youth,  with  a  smile,  "  I  fear,  if  you  get  among  romances  and 
chronicles,  you  will  be  so  earnest  in  your  researches,  that  you  will  forget  poor  Augofltine 
and  his  concerns." 

*'  Never  fear  me,  Augustine,"  said  the  old  man,  making  the  motion  of  throwing  a  kiss 
towards  the  boy ;  "  thou  art  good  and  virtuous,  and  Heaven  will  not  neglect  thee,  were 
thy  father  unnatural  enough  to  do  so.  Believe  me,  all  the  old  songs  since  Merlin's  day 
shall  not  make  me  forget  thee." 

Thus  they  separated,  the  minstrel,  with  the  English  knight  and  his  retinue,  to  move 
towards  the  castle,  and  the  youth  in  dutiful  attendance  on  the  venerable  abbot,  who  was 
delighted  to  find  that  his  guest's  thoughts  turned  rather  upon  spiritual  things  than  on 
the  morning  repast,  of  the  approach  of  which  he  could  not  help  being  himself  sensible. 


®II)ffl]itn  tfif  €U'x^' 


^■^'^X  0  facilitate  the  progress  of  tlie  party  on  its  way  to  DouglaS  Castle,  the  Knight 
i  of  ValcDCC  offered  tlie  minstrel  tho  convenience  of  a  horse,  wliich  the  fatigues 
[  of  yestGrday  made  him  gladly  accept.  Any  one  acquainted  with  equestrian 
3  aware  that  no  means  of  refreshment  carries  away  the  sense  of 
fatigue  from  over  walking  so  easily,  as  the  exchange  to  riding,  which  calls  into  play 
another  set  of  muscles,  and  leaves  those  which  have  been  over  exerted  an  opportunity  of 
resting  through  change  of  motion,  more  completely  than  they  could  in  absolute  repose. 
Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  was  sheathed  in  armour,  and  mounted  on  his  charger ;  two  of  the 
archers,  a  groom  of  mean  rank,  and  a  squire,  who  looked  in  his  day  for  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  completed  the  detachment,  which  seemed  so  disposed  as  to  secure  tlie 
minstrel  from  escape,  and  to  protect  him  against  violence,  "  Not,"  said  the  young  knight, 
addressing  himself  to  Bertram,  "  that  there  is  usaally  danger  in  travelling  in  this  country 
any  more  than  in  the  most  quiet  districts  of  Kngland  ;  but  some  disturbauces,  as  you  may 
have  learnt,  have  broken  out  here  within  this  last  year,  and  have  caused  the  garrison  of 
Castle  Douglas  to  maintain  a  stricter  watch.  But  let  ns  move  on,  for  the  complexion  of 
the  day  is  congenial  with  the  original  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  country,  and  thu 
description  of  the  chiefs  to  whom  it  belonged — SlwUo  Dhu  Qlau — (see  yon  dark  grey 
man),  and  dark  grey  will  our  rout«  prove  this  morning,  though  by  good  luck  it  is  not 
long." 

The  morning  was  indeed  what  the  original  Gaelic  words  implied,  a  drizzly,  dark,  muiHl 
diiyi  the  mist  had  settled  upon  the  bills,  and  unrolled  itself  apon  brook,  glade,  and  tarn, 


and  tKe  sprinz  hre^XK  vu  nc<  powerful  exx»gh  to  raise  the  reil,  though,  from  the  wild 
^^j'jz.'is  wLi<:L  irtre  brdr^i  c<caL?i<'fiaIlT  c-n  the  ridges,  and  through  the  glens,  it  might  be 
sappi:-=<^  vj  t^  IX  A  ?^&«e  ci  its  own  inabilitj.  The  route  of  the  travellers  was 
dlnectoi  bj  ib*r  en-orse  which  tLe  rirer  had  ploughed  for  itself  down  the  valley,  the  banks 
of  whicL  bii're  in  general  tL&:  dark  zkj  livenr  which  Sir  Ajmer  de  Valence  had  inti- 
nucel  :o  be  iLe  pr^Talent  tin:  of  the  o^oontrv.  Some  ineffectual  struggles  of  the  sun  shot 
a  rav  here  and  tber^  ^>  aaliite  the  p=du  of  the  hills;  yet  these  were  unable  to  surmount 
the  dulne:*^  of  a  March  a-.^ming.  and.  at  so  earlv  an  hour,  produced  a  variety  of  ahadefy 
rather  thxa  a  gle:i!n  of  brighroess  upDU  the  eastern  horizon.  The  view  was  monotonous 
and  drpr>f>sing,  and  app^arriiilr  the  good  knight  Ajmer  sought  some  amusement  in 
occasional  talk  with  Bntram.  who.  as  was  usual  with  his  craft,  possessed  a  fund  of 
knowltrdg^.  and  a  power  oi  cmversation.  wcU  suited  to  pass  away  a  dull  morning.  The 
minsn^L  well  pleased  to  pick  up  such  infonnation  as  he  might  be  able  concerning  the 
present  state  oi  the  country,  embraced  every  opportunity  of  sustaining  the  dialogue. 

*'  I  would  speak  with  you.  Sir  ALInstreL'*  s:ud  the  young  knight.  ^  If  thou  dost  not 
find  the  air  of  this  morning  t^o  harsh  for  thine  organs,  heartily  do  I  wish  thou  wouldst 
fairly  tell  me  what  can  have  induced  thee,  being,  as  thou  seemest,  a  man  of  sense,  to 
thrust  thyself  into  a  wild  country  like  this,  at  such  a  time. — And  you,  my  masters^" 
addressing  the  archers  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  ^  methinks  it  would  be  as  fitting  and 
seeming  if  you  reined  back  your  steeds  for  a  horse*s  length  or  so,  since  I  apprehend 
you  can  travtrl  on  your  way  without  the  pastime  of  minstrelsy."  The  bowmen  took  the 
liint.  and  fell  back.  but.  as  was  expressed  by  their  grumbling  observations,  by  no  means 
pleased  that  there  seemed  little  chance  of  their  overhearing  what  conversation  should 
pass  between  the  young  knight  and  the  minstrel,  which  proceeded  as  follows: — 

'*  I  am,  then,  to  understand,  good  minstrel,'*  said  the  knight,  "  that  you,  who  have  in 
your  time  borne  arms,  and  even  followed  Saint  George's  red-cross  banner  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  are  so  little  tired  of  the  daiiger  attending  our  profession,  that  you  feel  your^ 
self  attracted  unnecessarily  to  n.^ons  where  the  sword,  for  ever  loose  in  its  scabbard,  is 
ready  to  start  on  the  slightest  provocation?^ 

"  It  would  be  hard,**  replied  the  minstrel  bluntly,  '*to  answer  such  a  question  in  the 
alBrmative;  and  yet,  when  you  consider  how  nearly  allied  is  his  profession  who  celebrates 
deeds  of  arms  with  that  of  the  knight  who  performs  them,  your  honour,  I  think,  will 
hold  it  advisable  that  a  minstrel  desirous  of  doing  his  devoir,  should,  like  a  young  knight^ 
seek  the  truth  of  adventures  where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  rather  visit  countries  where 
the  knowledge  is  preserved  of  high  and  noble  deeds,  than  those  lazy  and  quiet  realms^ 
in  which  men  live  indolently,  and  die  ignobly  in  peace,  or  by  sentence  of  law.  Too 
yourself,  sir,  and  those  like  you,  who  hold  life  cheap  in  respect  of  glory,  guide  your 
course  through  this  world  on  the  very  same  principle  which  brings  your  poor  rhyming 
servant  Bertram  from  a  far  province  of  merry  England,  to  this  dark  country  of  rugged 
Scotland  called  Douglas  Dale.  You  long  to  see  adventures  worthy  of  notice,  and  I 
(under  favour  for  naming  us  two  in  the  same  breath)  seek  a  scanty  and  precarious^  but 
not  a  dishonourable  living,  by  preparing  for  immortality,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  particulan 
of  such  exploits,  especially  the  names  of  those  who  were  the  heroes  of  these  actions. 
Each,  therefore,  labours  in  his  vocation;  nor  can  the  one  be  justly  wondered  at  more 
than  the  other,  seeing  that  if  there  be  any  ditference  in  the  degrees  of  danger  to  which 
both  the  hero  and  the  poet  are  exposed,  the  courage,  strength,  arms,  and  address  of  the 
valiant  knight,  render  it  safer  for  him  to  venture  into  scenes  of  peril,  than  for  the  poor 
man  of  rhyme." 

^'  You  say  well,"  answered  the  warrior  ;  ''  and  although  it  is  something  of  novelty  to 
me  to  hear  your  craft  represented  as  upon  a  level  with  my  own  mode  of  life,  yet  shame 
were  it  to  Huy  that  the  minstrel  who  toils  so  much  to  keep  in  memory  the  feats  of  gallant 
knights  should  not  himself  pi-efer  lame  to  existence,  and  a  single  achievement  of  valour 
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to  a  whole  age  without  a  name,  or  to  affirm  that  he  follows  a  mean  and  unworthy 
profession." 

**  Your  worship  will  then  acknowledge,"  said  the  minstrel,  '^  that  it  is  a  legitimate 
object  in  such  as  myself,  who,  simple  as  I  am,  have  taken  my  regular  degrees  among  the 
professors  of  the  gay  science  at  the  capital  town  of  Aigues-Mortes,  to  struggle  forward 
into  this  northern  district,  where  I  am  well  assured  many  things  have  happened  which 
have  been  ada^ed  to  the  harp  by  minstrels  of  great  fame  in  ancient  days,  and  have 
become  the  subject  of  lays  which  lie  deposited  in  the  library  of  Castle  Douglas,  where, 
unless  copied  over  by  some  one  who  understands  the  old  British  characters  and  language, 
they  must,  with  whatever  they  may  contain,  whether  of  entertainment  or  edification,  be 
speedily  lost  to  posterity.  If  these  hidden  treasures  were  preserved  and  recorded  by 
the  minstrel  art  of  my  poor  self  and  others,  it  might  be  held  well  to  compensate  for  the 
risk  of  a  chance  blow  of  a  broadsword,  or  the  sweep  of  a  brown  bill,  received  while  I 
am  engaged  in  collecting  them;  and  I  were  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  man,  much  more 
of  an  inventor  or  finder,*  should  I  weigh  the  loss  of  life,  a  commodity  always  so  uncer- 
tain, against  the  chance  of  that  immortality  which  will  survive  in  my  lay  after  my 
broken  vdce  and  shivered  harp  shall  no  longer  be  able  either  to  express  tune  or 
accompany  tale." 

**  Certainly,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  **  having  a  heart  to  feel  such  a  motive,  you  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  express  it;  nor  should  I  have  been  in  any  degree  disposed  to  question 
it  had  I  found  many  minstrels  prepared,  like  yourself,  to  prefer  renown  even  to  life  itself, 
which  most  men  think  of  greatly  more  consequence." 

"  There  are,  indeed,  noble  sir,"  replied  Bertram,  "  minstrels,  and,  with  your  reverence, 
even  belted  knights  themselves,  who  do  not  sufficiently  value  that  renown  which 
18  acquired  at  the  risk  of  life.  To  such  ignoble  men  we  must  leave  their  own  reward — 
let  us  abandon  to  them  earth,  and  the  things  of  earth,  since  they  cannot  aspire  to  that 
glory  which  is  the  best  reward  of  others." 

The  minstrel  uttered  these  last  words  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  the  knight  drew  his 
Imdle,  and  stood  fronting  Bertram,  with  his  countenance  kindling  at  the  same  theme,  on 
which,  after  a  short  silence,  he  expressed  himself  with  a  like  vivacity. 

"Well  fare  thy  heart,  gay  companion!  I  am  happy  to  sec  there  is  still  so  much 
enthusiasm  surviving  in  the  world.  Thou  host  fairly  won  the  minstrel  groat;  and  if  I 
do  not  pay  it  in  conformity  to  my  sense  of  thy  merit,  it  shall  be  the  fault  of  dame 
Fortune,  who  has  graced  my  labours  in  these  Scottish  wars  with  the  niggard  pay  of 
Seottish  money.  A  gold  piece  or  two  there  must  be  remaining  of  the  ransom  of  one 
French  knight,  whom  chance  threw  into  my  hands,  and  that,  my  friend,  shall  surely  bo 
thine  own;  and  hark  thee,  I,  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  now  speak  to  tlnie,  am  born  of  the 
noble  House  of  Pembroke;  and  though  now  landless,  shall,  by  the  grace  of  Our  Lady, 
have  in  time  a  fitting  establishment,  wherein  I  will  find  room  for  a  minstrel  like  thee, 
'^  thy  talents  have  not  by  that  time  found  thee  a  better  patron." 

"  Thank  thee,  noble  knight,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  as  well  for  thy  present  intentions, 
M I  hope  I  shall  for  thy  future  performance;  but  I  may  say,  with  truth,  that  I  have  not 
the  sordid  inclination  of  many  of  my  brethen." 

"He  who  partakes  the  true  thirst  of  noble  fame,"  said  the  young  knight,  "  can  have 
Mttle  room  in  his  heart  for  the  love  of  gold.  But  thou  hast  not  yet  told  me,  friend 
niingtrel,  what  are  the  motives,  in  particular,  which  have  attracted  thy  wandering  steps 
to  this  wild  country?" 

"  Were  I  to  do  so,"  replied  Bertram,  rather  desirous  to  avoid  the  question,  as  in  some 
respects  too  nearly  bordering  on  the  secret  purpose  of  his  journey,  "  it  might  sound  like 

*  The  name  of  Maker  stands  for  Poet  (with  the  original  sense  of  which  word  it  exactly  corresponds)  in  the  ol<l  Scottish 
laqgbige.  That  of  Trouctur  or  Troubadour— Finder,  in  short— has  a  similar  meaning,  and  almost  in  every  country  the 
poetical  tribes  have  been  graced  with  the  same  epithets,  inferring  the  property  of  those  who  employ  invention  or  creation. 
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n  studied  panegyric  on  thine  own  bold  deeds,  Sir  Knight,  and  those  of  your  companions 
in  arms;  and  such  adulation,  minstrel  as  I  am,  1  hate  like  an  empty  cup  at  a  companion's 
lips.  But  let  me  say  in  few  words,  that  Douglas  Castle,  and  the  deeds  of  valour  which 
it  has  witnessed,  have  sounded  wide  through  England;  nor  is  there  a  gallant  knight  or 
trusty  minstrel,  whose  heart  does  not  throb  at  the  name  of  the  stronghold,  which,  in 
former  days,  the  foot  of  an  Englishman  never  entered,  except  in  hospitality.  There  is 
a  magic  in  the  very  names  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  the 
gallant  defenders  of  a  place  so  often  won  back  by  its  ancient  lords,  and  with  such  cir- 
cumstances of  valour  and  cruelty,  that  it  bears,  in  England,  the  name  of  the  Dangerous 
Castle." 

"  Yet  I  would  fain  hear,"  answered  the  knight,  "  your  own  minstrel  account  of  those 
legends  which  have  induced  you,  for  the  amusement  of  future  times,  to  visit  a  country 
which,  at  this  period,  is  so  distracted  and  perilous." 

"  If  you  can  endure  the  length  of  a  minstrel  tale,"  said  Bertram — "  I  for  one  am 
always  amused  by  the  exercise  of  my  vocation,  and  have  no  objection  to  tell  my  story, 
provided  you  do  not  prove  an  impatient  listener." 

*'  Nay,  for  that  matter,"  said  the  young  knight,  "  a  fair  listener  thou  shalt  have  of  me ; 
and  if  my  reward  be  not  great,  my  attention  at  least  shall  be  remarkable." 

"  And  he,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  must  be  a  poor  gleeman  who  does  not  hold  himself 
better  paid  with  that,  than  with  gold  or  silver,  were  the  pieces  English  rose-nobles.  On 
this  condition,  then,  I  begin  a  long  story,  which  may,  in  one  or  other  of  its  details,  find 
subject  for  better  minstrels  than  myself,  and  be  listened  to  by  such  warriors  as  you 
hundreds  of  years  hence." 


H^^e^ZK  tfjie  ^mx^. 


i^.K^^^T  was  about  the  jear  of  redemption  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
^^?^^  years,"  began  the  minstrel,  "  when  King  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland 
^f^^<^  lost  his  daughter  Margaret,  whose  only  child  of  the  same  name,  called  the 
■  ■  ''^  Maiden  of  Norway,  (as  her  father  was  king  of  that  country,)  became  the 
heiress  of  this  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  her  father's  crown.  An  unhappy  death 
was  this  for  Alexander,  who  had  no  nearer  heirs  left  of  his  own  body  than  this  grand- 
child. She  indeed  might  claim  his  kingdom  by  birthright;  but  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  such  a  claim  of  inheritance  must  have  been  anticipated  by  all  who  bestowed 
a  thought  upon  the  subject.  The  Scottish  king,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  make  up  for 
his  loss  by  replacing  his  late  Queen,  who  was  an  English  princess,  sister  of  our  Edward 
the  First,  with  Juletta,  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Dreux.  The  solemnities  at  the  nuptial 
ceremony,  which  took  place  in  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  were  very  great  and  remarkable^ 
and  particularly  when,  amidst  the  display  of  a  pageant  which  was  exhibited  on  the 
occasion,  a  ghastly  spectre  mode  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton,  as  the  King  of 
Terrors  is  said  to  he  represented. — Your  worship  is  free  to  laugh  at  this,  if  you  think  it 
a  proper  subject  for  mirth;  but  men  are  alive  who  viewed  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
the  event  showed  too  well  of  what  misfortunes  this  apparition  was  the  singular 
prognostication." 

"  I  have  heard  the  story,"  said  the  knight;  "  but  the  monk  who  told  it  me,  sn^iested 
that  the  figure,  though  unhappily  chosen,  was  perhaps  purposely  introduced  as  a  part  of 
the  pageant." 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  the  minstrel,  dryly;  "  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  shortly  after 
this  apparition  King  Alexander  died,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his  people.  The  Maid  of 
Norway,  his  bdress,  speedily  followed  her  grandfather  to  the  grave,  and  our  English  king. 
Sir  Knight,  raked  up  b  claim  of  dependency  and  homage  due,  he  said,  by  Scotland,  which 
neither  the  lawyers,  nobles,  priests,  nor  the  very  minstrels  of  Scotland,  had  ever  before 
heard  of." 
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"  Now,  beshrcw  me,"  interrupted  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  this  is  beyond  bargain. 
I  agreed  to  hear  your  tale  with  patience,  but  I  did  not  pledge  myself  that  it  should  contain 
matter  to  the  reproach  of  Edward  the  First,  of  blessed  memory;  nor  will  I  permit  his 
name  to  be  mentioned  in  my  hearing  without  the  respect  due  to  his  high  rank  and  noble 
qualities." 

*^  Nay,"  said  the  minstrel,  ^<  I  am  no  Highland  bagpiper  or  genealogist^  to  carry 
respect  for  my  art  so  far  as  to  quarrel  with  a  man  of  worship  who  stops  me  at  the 
beginning  of  a  pibroch.  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  wish  dearly  well  to  my  cottntry ; 
and,  above  all,  I  must  speak  the  truth.  But  I  will  avoid  disputable  topics.  Tonr  age^ 
sir,  though  none  of  the  ripest,  authorizes  me  to  suppose  you  may  have  seen  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  and  other  onslaughts  in  which  the  competition  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  has  been 
fiercely  agitated,  and  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  if  the  Scottish  have  not  had  the 
right  upon  their  side,  they  have  at  least  defended  the  wrong  with  the  efforts  of  brave 
men  and  true." 

'*  Of  brave  men,  I  grant  you,"  said  the  knight,  *'  for  I  have  seen  no  cowards  amongst 
them ;  but  as  for  truth,  they  can  best  judge  of  it  who  know  how  often  they  have  sworn 
faith  to  England,  and  how  repeatedly  they  have  broken  their  vow.** 

"  I  shall  not  stir  the  question,"  said  the  minstrel,  "leaving  it  to  your  worship  to 
determine  which  has  most  falsehood — ^he  who  compels  a  weaker  person  to  take  an  unjust 
oath,  or  he  who,  compelled  by  necessity,  takes  the  imposed  oath  without  the  intention  of 
keeping  his  word" 

*'  Nay,  nay,"  said  De  Valence,  "  let  us  keep  our  opinions,  for  we  are  not  likely  to 
force  each  other  from  the  faith  we  have  adopted  on  this  subject.  But  take  my  advice^ 
and  whilst  thou  travellest  under  an  English  pennon,  take  heed  that  thou  keepest  off 
this  conversation  in  the  hall  and  kitchen,  where  perhaps  the  soldier  may  be  less  tolerant 
than  the  oificer ;  and  now,  in  a  word,  what  is  thy  legend  of  this  Dangerous  Castle  ?** 

"  For  that,"  replied  Bertram,  "  mcthinks  your  worship  is  most  likely  to  have  a  better 
edition  than  I,  who  have  not  been  in  this  country  for  many  years  ;  but  it  is  not  for  me 
to  bandy  opinions  with  your  knightship.  I  will  even  proceed  with  the  tale  as  I  have 
heard  it.  I  need  not,  I  presume,  inform  your  worship  that  the  Lords  of  Douglas,  who 
founded  this  castle,  are  second  to  no  lineage  in  Scotland  in  the  antiquity  of  their  descent 
Nay,  they  have  themselves  boasted  that  their  family  is  not  to  be  seen  or  distinguished, 
like  other  great  houses,  until  it  is  found  at  once  in  a  certain  degree  of  eminence.  *  Tou 
may  see  us  in  the  tree,'  they  say,  *  you  cannot  discover  us  in  the  twig ;  you  nmy  see  us 
in  the  stream,  you  cannot  trace  us  to  the  fountain.*  In  a  word,  they  deny  that  historians 
or  genealogists  can  point  out  the  first  mean  man  named  Douglas,  who  originally  elevated 
the  family ;  and  true  it  is,  that  so  far  back  as  we  have  known  this  race,  they  have  always 
been  renowned  for  valour  and  enterprise,  accompanied  with  the  power  which  made  that 
enterprise  effectual." 

"  Enough,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  have  heard  of  the  pride  and  power  of  that  great 
family,  nor  does  it  interest  me  in  the  least  to  deny  or  detract  from  their  bold  claims  to 
consideration  in  this  respect." 

"  Without  doubt  you  must  also  have  heard,  noble  sir,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  many 
things  of  James,  the  present  heir  of  the  house  of  Douglas  ?  " 

**  More  than  enough,"  answered  the  English  knight ;  *'  he  is  known  to  have  been  a 
stout  supporter  of  that  outlawed  traitor,  William  Wallace ;  and  again,  upon  the  first 
raising  of  the  banner  by  this  Robert  Bruce,  who  pretends  to  be  King  of  Scotland,  this 
young  springald,  James  Douglas,  must  needs  start  into  rebellion  anew.  He  plunders 
his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  fill  the 
Scottish  Usurper's  not  over-burdened  treasury,  debauches  the  servants  of  his  relation, 
takes  arms,  and  though  repeatedly  chastised  iii  the  field,  still  keeps  his  vaunt,  and 
threatens  mischief  to  those,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  rightful  sovereign,  defend  the 
Castle  of  Douglasdale." 
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'^  It  is  jour  pleasure  to  say  so,  Sir  Knight,**  replied  Bertram ;  "  yet  I  am  sure,  were 
you  a  Scot,  yon  would  with  patience  hear  me  tell  over  what  has  been  said  of  this  young 
man  by  those  who  have  known  him,  and  whose  account  of  his  adventures  shows  how 
differently  the  same  tale  may  be  told.  These  men  talk  of  the  present  heir  of  this 
ancient  family  as  fully  adequate  to  maintain  and  augment  its  reputation  ;  ready,  indeed, 
to  undergo  every  peril  in  the  cause  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  because  the  Bruce  is  esteemed 
by  him  his  lawful  king ;  and  sworn  and  devoted,  with  such  small  strength  as  he  can 
muster,  to  revenge  himself  on  those  Southrons  who  have,  for  several  years,  as  he  thinks, 
uigustly,  possessed  themselves  of  his  father's  abode." 

"  O,"  replied  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  we  have  heard  much  of  his  achievements  in 
this  respect,  and  of  his  threats  against  our  governor  and  ourselves ;  yet  we  think  it  scarce 
likely  that  Sir  John  de  Walton  will  move  from  Douglasdale  without  the  King's  order, 
although  this  James  Douglas,  a  mere  chicken,  take  upon  himself  to  crack  his  voice  by 
crowing  like  a  cock  of  the  game." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Bertram,  "  our  acquaintance  is  but  brief,  and  yet  I  feel  it  has  been 
BO  beneficial  to  me,  that  I  trust  there  is  no  harm  in  hoping  that  James  Douglas  and  you 
may  never  meet  in  bodily  presence  till  the  state  of  the  two  countries  shall  admit  of  peace 
behig  between  you.** 

**  Thou  art  obliging,  friend,**  answered  Sir  Ajrmer,  "  and,  I  doubt  not,  sincere ;  and 
truly  thou  seemest  to  have  a  wholesome  sense  of  the  respect  due  to  this  young  knight, 
'vben  men  talk  of  him  in  his  native  valley  of  Douglas.  For  me,  I  am  only  poor  Aymer 
of  Valence,  without  an  acre  of  land,  or  much  hope  of  acquiring  any,  unless  I  cut  some- 
thing huge  with  my  broadsword  out  of  the  middle  of  these  hills.  Only  this,  good 
nuDBtrel,  if  thou  livest  to  tell  my  story,  may  I  pray  thee  to  use  thy  scrupulous  custom 
of  Bearching  out  the  verity,  and  whether  I  live  or  die  thou  shalt  not,  I  think,  discover 

tbat  thy  late  acquaintance  of  a  spring  morning  hath  added  more  to  the  laurels  of  James 

of  Douglas,  than  any  man's  death  must  give  to  him  by  whose  stronger  arm,  or  more 

lucky  chance,  it  is  his  lot  to  fall." 
"  I  nothing  fear  you.  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  for  yours  is  that  happy  brain, 

which,  bold  in  youth  as  beseems  a  young  knight,  is  in  more  advanced  life  the  happy 

source  of  prudent  counsel,  of  which  I  would  not,  by  an  early  death,  wish  thy  country 

to  be  deprived." 
"  Thou  art  so  candid,  then,  as  to  wish  Old  England  the  benefit  of  good  advice,"  said 

Sir  Aymer,  "  though  thou  leanest  to  the  side  of  Scotland  in  the  controversy  ?  " 
"Assuredly,   Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel,  ** since  in  wishing  that  Scotland  and 

^gland  each  knew  their  own  true  interest,  I  am  bound  to  wish  them  both  alike  well ; 

wd  they  should,  I  think,  desire  to  live  in  friendship  together.     Occupying  each  their 

own  portion  of  the  same  island,  and  living  under  the  same  laws,  and  being  at  peace  with 

*wh  other,  they  might  without  fear,  face  the  enmity  of  the  whole  world." 
"  If  thy  faith  be  so  liberal,"  answered  the  Knight,  "  as  becomes  a  good  man,  thou  must 

certainly  pray,  Sir  Minstrel,  for  the  success  of  England  in  the  war,  by  which  alone  these 

fflnrderous  hostilities  of  the  northern  nation  can  end  in  a  solid  peace.     The  rebellions  of 

tiiis  obstinate  country  are  but  the  struggles  of  the  stag  when  he  is  mortally  wounded  ; 

tile  animal  grows  weaker  and  weaker  with  every  struggle,  till  his  resistance  is  etlec- 

tDtUj  tamed  by  the  hand  of  death." 
"Not  so,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel ;  "  if  my  creed  is  well  taught  me,  we  ought 

BOtso  to  pray.     We  may,  without  oflencc,  intimate  in  our  prayers  the  end  we  wish  to 

obtain ;  but  it  is  not  for  us,  poor  mortals,  to  point  out  to  an  all-seeing  Providence  the 

predse  manner  in  which  our  petitions  are  to  be  a('C()nii)lished,  or  to  wish  the  downfall 

of  a  country'  to  end  its  commotions,  as  the  death-stab  terminates  the  agonies  of  the 

roiinded  stag.     Whether  I  a]>}H*al  to  my  heart  or  to  my  understanding,  the  dictate  would 

be  to  petition  Heaven  for  what  is  just  and  equal  in  the  ease;  and  if  1  should  fear  for 

ihecy  Sir  Knight,  in  an  encounter  with  James  of  Douglas,  it  is  only  because  he  upholds, 

Vot.  XII.  X 
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as  I  conceive,  the  better  side  of  the  debate ;  and  powers  more  than  earthly  have  presaged 
to  him  success." 

*^  Do  you  tell  me  so,  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  De  Valence  in  a  threatening  tone,  ^*  knowing 
me  and  my  office  ?" 

"  Your  personal  dignity  and  authority,"  said  Bertram,  "  cannot  change  the  right  into 
wrong,  or  avert  what  Providence  has  decreed  to  take  place.  You  know,  I  must  presome, 
that  the  Douglas  hath,  by  various  devices,  already  contrived  to  make  himself  maater  of 
this  Cattle  of  Douglas  three  several  times,  and  that  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  present 
governor,  holds  it  with  a  garrison  trebled  in  force,  and  under  the  assorance  that  if, 
without  surprise,  he  should  keep  it  from  the  Scottish  power  for  a  year  and  a  day,  he 
shall  obtain  the  barony  of  Douglas,  with  its  extensive  appendages,  in  free  property  for 
his  reward  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  shall  suffer  the  fortress  during  this  space  to 
be  taken,  either  by  guile  or  by  open  force,  as  has  happened  successively  to  the  holders 
of  the  Dangerous  Castle,  he  will  become  liable  to  dishonour  as  a  knight,  and  to  attainder 
as  a  subject;  and  the  chiefs  who  take  share  with  him,  and  serve  under  him,  will 
participate  also  in  his  guilt  and  his  punishment  ? " 

"  iUl  this  I  know  well,"  said  Sir  Aymer ;  "  and  I  only  wonder  that,  having  become 
public,  the  conditions  have,  nevertheless,  been  told  with  so  much  accuracy;  but  what 
has  this  to  do  with  the  issue  of  the  combat,  if  the  Douglas  and  I  should  chance  to  meet? 
I  will  not  surely  be  disposed  to  fight  with  less  animation  because  I  wear  my  fortune  upon 
my  sword,  or  become  coward  because  I  fight  for  a  portion  of  the  Douglas's  estate^  as 
well  as  for  fame  and  for  fatherland  ?     And  after  all" 

*^  Hear  me,"  said  the  minstrel ;  **  an  ancient  gleeman  has  said,  that  in  a  false  quarrel 
there  is  no  true  valour,  and  the  los  or  praise  won  therein,  is  when  balanced  against 
honest  fame,  as  valueless  as  a  wreath  formed  out  of  copper,  compared  to  a  chaplet  of 
pure  gold ;  but  I  bid  you  not  take  me  for  thy  warrant  in  this  important  question.  Then 
well  knowest  how  James  of  Thirlwall,  the  last  English  commander  before  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  was  surprised,  and  the  castle  sacked  with  circumstances  of  great  inhumanity." 

"  Truly,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  I  think  that  Scotland  and  England  botli  have  heard  ot 
that  onslaught,  and  of  the  disgusting  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  chieftain,  when  he 
caused  transport  into  the  wild  forest  gold,  silver,  ammunition,  and  armour,  and  all  tilings 
that  could  be  easily  removed,  and  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  in  a  manner 
equally  savage  and  unheard-of." 

"  Perhaps,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Bertram,  "  you  were  yourself  an  eyewitness  of  that 
transaction,  which  has  been  spoken  of  far  and  wide,  and  is  called  the  Douglas  Larder?** 

"  I  saw  not  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  deed,"  said  De  Valence ;  **  that  is,  I 
witnessed  it  not  a-doing,  but  I  beheld  enough  of  the  sad  relics  to  make  the  Douglas 
Larder  never  by  me  to  be  forgotten  as  a  record  of  horror  and  abomination.  I  would 
speak  it  truly,  by  the  hand  of  my  father  and  by  my  honour  as  a  knight !  and  I  will 
leave  it  to  thee  to  judge  whether  it  was  a  deed  calculated  to  secure  the  smiles  of  Heaven 
in  favour  of  the  actors.     This  is  my  edition  of  the  story  : — 

"  A  large  quantity  of  provisions  had  during  two  years  or  thereabouts  been  collected 
from  different  i)oints,  and  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  newly  repaired,  and,  as  was  thought, 
carefully  guarded,  was  appointed  as  the  place  where  the  said  provisions  were  to  be  put 
in  store  for  the  service  of  the  King  of  England,  or  of  the  Lord  Clifford,  whichever 
should  first  enter  the  Western  Marches  with  an  English  army,  and  stand  in  need  of  such 
a  supply.  This  army  was  also  to  relieve  our  wants,  I  mean  those  of  my  uncle  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  for  some  time  before  had  lain  with  a  considerable  force  in  the  town 
called  Ayr,  near  the  old  Caledonian  Forest,  and  where  we  had  hot  wars  with  the  insur- 
gent Scots.  Well,  sir,  it  happened,  as  in  similar  cases,  that  Thirlwall,  though  a  bold 
and  active  soldier,  was  surprised  in  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  about  Hallowmass,  by  lliis 
same  worthy,  young  James  Douglas.  In  no  veiy  good  humour  was  he,  as  you  may 
suppose ;  for  his  father,  called  William  the  Hardy,  or  William  Looglt^s,  having  refused, 
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on  any  terms,  to  become  Anglocised,  was  made  a  lawful  prisoner,  and  died  as  such, 
closely  confined  in  Berwick,  or,  as  some  say,  in  Newcastle.  The  news  of  his  father's 
death  had  put  young  Douglas  into  no  small  rage,  and  tended,  I  think,  to  suggest  what 
he  did  in  his  resentment.  Embarrassed  by  Ih*;  quantity  of  provisions  which  he  found 
in  the  castle,  which,  the  English  being  superior  in  the  country,  he  had  neither  the  means 
to  remove,  nor  the  leisure  to  stay  and  consume,  the  fiend,  as  I  think,  inspired  him  with 
a  contrivance  to  render  them  unfit  for  human  use.  You  shall  judge  yourself  whether 
it  was  likely  to  be  suggested  by  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit. 

"  According  to  this  device,  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  t ran si)or table  commodities  being 
carried  to  secret  places  of  safety,  Douglas  caused  the  meat,  the  malt,  and  other  com  or 
grainy  to  be  brought  down  into  the  cnstle  cellar,  where  he  emptied  the  contents  of  the 
sacks  into  one  loathsome  heap,  striking  out  the  heads  of  the  barrels  and  puncheons,  so 
as  to  let  the  mingled  drink  run  through  the  heap  of  meal,  grain,  and  so  forth.     The 
bullocks  provided  for  slaughter  were  in  like  manner  knocked  on  the  head,  and  their 
blood  suffered  to  drain  into  the  mass  of  edible  substances ;  and  lastly,  the  flesh  of  these 
oxen  was  buried  in  the  same  mass,  in  which  was  also  included  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
in  the  castle^  who,  receiving  no  quarter  from  the  Douglas,  paid  dear  enough  for  having 
kept  no  better  watch.     This  base  and  unworthy  abuse  of  provisions  intended  for  the  use 
of  man,  together  with  throwing  into  the  well  of  the  castle  carcasses  of  men  and  horses, 
and  other  filth  for  polluting  the  same,  has  since  that  time  been  called  the  Douglas  Lakdkr.'* 
**  I  pretend  not,  good  Sir  Aymer,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  to  vindicate  what  you  justly 
reprove,  nor  can  I  conceive  any  mode  of  rendering  provisions  arranged  after  the  furiu 
o£  the  Douglas  Larder,  proper  for  the  use  of  any  Christian ;  yet  this  young  gentleman 
might  perhaps  act  under  the  sting  of  natural  resentment,  rendering  hU  singular  ex]>l(iit 
more  excusable  than  it  may  seem  at  first.     Think,  if  your  own  noble  father  had  just 
clicd  in  a  lingering  captivity,  his  inheritance  seized  upon,  and  occupied  as  a  garrison  by 
WL  foreign  enemy,  would  not  these  things  stir  you  to  a  mode  of  resentment,  which  in  cold 
l>lood,  and  judging  of  it  as  the  acticm  of  an  enemy,  your  honour  might  hold  in  natural 
and  laudable  abhorrence? — Would  you  pay  respect  to  dead  and  senseless  objects,  which 
no  one  could  blame  your  appropriating  to  your  own  use,  or  even  scruple  the  refusal  of 
quarter  to  prisoners,  which   is  so  often   practised  even  in  wars  which   are  otherwise 
termed  fair  and  humane?" 

'*  You  press  me  close,  min.strel,"  t^aid  Aymer  de  Vah^nce.     "  I  at  least  have  no  great 
interest  to  excuse  the  Douglajs  in  this  matter,  t*iiice  its  eonsequenecs  were,  that  I  myself, 
and  the  rest  of  my  uncle's  host,  laboured  with  Clifford  and  his  army  to  rebuild  this  same 
l^angerous  Castle ;  and  feeling  no  stomach  for  the  cheer  that  the  Douglas  had  left  us, 
we  suffered  hard  commons,  though  I  acknowledge  we  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  for  our 
<>wn  use  such  sheep  and  oxen  as  the  miserable  Scots  had  still  left  around  their  farm- 
houses; and  I  jest  not,  Sir  Minstrel,  when  I  acknowledge  in  sad  earnest,  that  we  martial 
Hien  ought  to  make  our  petitions  with  peculiar  penitence  to  Heaven  lor  merey,  when  we 
'^flect  on  the  various  miseries  which  the  nature  of  our  professicm  comju'ls  us  to  inflict 
on  each  other." 

"It seems  to  me,"  answered  the  minstrel,  "  that  those  who  feel  the  stings  of  their 
o*n  conscience  should  be  more  lenient  when  they  speak  of  the  off(^nees  of  others ;  nor 
flo  I  greatly  rely  on  a  sort  of  prophecy  which  was  delivered,  as  the  men  of  this  hill 
district  say,  to  the  young  Douglas,  by  a  man  who  in  the  course  of  nature  should  have 
^n  long  since  dead,  promising  him  a  eourse  of  success  against  the  English  for  having 
sacrificed  his  own  castle  to  prevent  their  making  it  a  garrison." 

"  We  have  time  enough  for  the  story,"  said  Sir  Aym(.*r,  "  and  methinks  it  would  suit 
a  knight  and  a  minstrel  better  than  the  grave  converse  we  have  hitherto  held,  whieli 
would  have  beseemed — so  (jod  save  me — the  moutlis  of  two  travelling  IViars." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  minstrel :  "  the  rote  or  tin*  vinl  easily  rlinnir<'S  its  time  and  vjirirs 
its  note." 


e:  fij'tn  %i  if i!4'l)i. 


Kft^'j^OUR  honour  must  be  iiifovmed,  gentle  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  that  I  have 
S^i^^wV  lu-aril  this  story  told  at  n  great  diiitance  from  the  land  in  which  it  happened, 
'|.;  hy  a  sworn  minstrel,  the  ancient  friend  and  servant  of  the  house  of  Dongloa, 
^  one  of  the  best,  it  is  ^nid,  who  ever  belonged  to  that  noble  family.  Tfata 
miti4ti-(:l,  Hugo  Hugonct  by  name,  attended  his  young  master  when  on  this  fierce  exploit, 
n.s  wa.s  his  wont. 

"  Tlie  castle  was  in  total  tumult ;  in  one  corner  the  war-men  were  busy  breaking  np 
and  destroying  provisions ;  in  another,  they  were  slaying  men,  horsea,  and  cattle^  and 
tliese  actions  were  accompanied  with  appropriate  somids.  The  cattle,  particularly,  had 
hi-comc  sensible  of  their  impending  fate,  and  wilh  awkward  resistance  and  piteona  crieB, 
ti-slifii'd  lliat  reluctance  with  which  these  poor  creatures  look  icistinctively  on  the  shambles, 
'i'iic  groinis  and  screams  of  meu,  undergoing,  or  about  to  undergo,  the  etroke  of  death. 
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and  the  screeches  of  the  poor  horses  wliieh  were  in  mortal  agony,  formed  a  fearful 
chorus.  Hugonet  was  desirous  to  remove  himself  from  such  unpleasant  sights  and 
sounds ;  but  his  master,  the  Douglas,  had  been  a  man  of  some  reading,  and  his  old 
servant  was  anxious  to  secure  a  book  of  poetry,  to  which  he  had  been  attached  of  old. 
This  contained  the  Lays  of  an  ancient  Scottish  Bard,  who,  if  an  ordinary  human  creature 
while  he  was  in  this  life,  cannot  now  perhaps  be  exactly  termed  such. 

"  lie  was,  in  short,  that  Thomas,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Rhymer,  and 

whose  intimacy,  it  is  said,  became  so  great  with  the  jrifted  people,  called  the  Faery  folk, 

that  he  could,  like  them,  foretell  the  future  deed  before  it  came  to  pass,  and  united  in 

his  own  person  the  quality  of  bard  and  of  soothsayer.     But  of  late  years  he  had 

vanished  almost  entirely  from  this  mortal  scene ;  and  although  the  time  and  manner  of 

his  death  were  never  publicly  known,  yet  the  general  belief  was,  that  he  was  not  severed 

from  the  land  of  the  living,  but  removed  to  the  land  of  F'aery,  from  whence  he  sometimes 

made  excursions,  and  concerned  himself  only  about  matters  which  were  to  come  hereafter. 

Hugonet  was  the  more  earnest  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  works  of  this  ancient  bard,  as 

many  of  his  poems  and  predictions  were  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  castle,  and  were 

supposed  to  contain  much  especially  connected  with  the  old  house  of  Douglas,  as  well  as 

other  families  of  ancient  descent,  who  had  been  subjects  of  this  old  man's  prophecy ; 

and  accordingly  he  determined  to  save  this  volume  from  destruction  in  the  general 

conflagration  to  which  the  building  was  about  to  be  consigned  by  the  heir  of  its  ancient 

proprietors.     With  this  view  he  hurried  up  into  the  little  old  vaulted  room,  called  '  the 

Douglas's  study,'  in  which  there  might  be  some  dozen  old  books  written  by  the  ancient 

chaplains,  in  what  the  minstrels  call  the  letter  black,     lie  immediatt'sly  discovered  the 

celebrated  lay,  called  Sir  Tristrem,  which  has  been  so  often  altered  and  abridged  as  to 

little  resemblance  to  the  original.     Hugonet,  who  well  knew  the  value  in  wliieh 

is  poem  was  held  by  the  ancient  lords  of  the  castle,  took  the  parchment  volume  from 

e  shelves  of  the  library,  and  laid  it  upon  a  small  desk  adjacent  to  the  Baron*s  chair. 

aving  made  such  preparation  for  putting  it  in  safety,  he  fell  into  a  brief  reverie,  in 

liieh  the  decay  of  light,  and  the  preparations  for  the  Douglas  Lju*d(»r,  but  especially 

c  last  sight  of  objects  which  had  been  familiar  to  his  eyes,  now  on  the  eve  of  destruction, 

gaged  him  at  that  moment. 

**  The  bard,  therefore,  was  thinking  within  himself  upon  the  uncommon  mixture  of 

the  mystical  scholar  and  warrior  in  his  old  master,  when,  as  he  bent  his  eyes  upon  the 

l>ook  of  the  ancient  Rhymer,  he  was  astonished  to  observe  it  slowly  removed  from  the  desk 

on  which  it  lay  by  an  invisible  hand.     The  old  man  looked  with  hoiT(»r  at  the  spontaneous 

nckolion  of  the  book,  for  the  safety  of  which  he  was  interested,  and  had  tlie  courage  to 

ft-pproach  a  little  nearer  the  table,  in  order  to  discover  by  what  means   it  had  bi-en 

withdrawn. 

**  1  have  said  the  room  was  already  becoming  dark,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 

^^stinguish  any  person  in  the  chair,  though  it  now  appeared,  on  closer  examination,  that 

^  kind  of  shadowy  outline  of  a  human  form  was  seated  in  it,  but  neither  precise  enough 

*o  convey  its  exact  figure  to  the  mind,  nor  so  detailed  as  to  intimate  distinctly  its  mode 

^  action.     The  Bard  of  Douglas,  therefore,  gazed  upon  the  object  of  his  fear,  as  if  he 

wad  looked  upon  something  not  mortal ;  nevertheless,  as  he  gazed  more  intently,  he 

^Hjcame  more  capable  of  discovering  the  object  which  offered  itself  to  his  eyes,  and  they 

grew  by  degrees  more  keen  to  penetrate  what  they  witnessed.     A  tall  thin  form,  attired 

in,  or  rather  shaded  with,  a  long  flowing  dusky  robe,  having  a  face  and  physiognomy  so 

wild  and  overgrown  with  hair  as  to  be  hardly  human,  Avere  the  only  marked  outlines  of 

the  phantom;  and,  looking  more  attentively,  Hugonet  was  still  sensible  of  two  other 

forms,  the  outlines,  it  seemed,  of  a  hart  and  a  hind,  whieh  api)cared  half  to  shelter 

tfaemselves  behind  the  person  and  under  the  robe  of  this  supernatural  figure." 

"  A  probable  tale,"  said  the  knight,  "  for  you,  Sir  Minstrel,  a  man  of  sense  as  ymi 
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seem  to  be,  to  recite  so  gravely !  From  what  wise  authority  have  you  had  this  tale, 
which,  though  it  might  pass  well  enough  amid  clanging  beakers,  must  be  held  quite 
apocryphal  in  the  sober  hours  of  the  morning  ?" 

"  By  my  minstrel  word.  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Bertram,  "  I  am  no  propagator  of  the 
fable,  if  it  be  one  ;  Hugonct,  the  violer,  when  he  had  retired  into  a  cloister  near  the 
Lake  of  Pcmbelmere  in  Wales,  communicated  the  story  to  me  as  I  now  tell  it.  Therefore, 
as  it  was  upon  the  authority  of  an  eyewitness,  I  apologize  not  for  relating  it  to  you, 
since  I  could  hardly  discover  a  more  direct  source  of  knowledge." 

"  Be  it  so.  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  the  knight  ;  "  tell  on  thy  tale,  and  may  thy  legend 
esciipe  criticism  from  others  as  well  as  from  me." 

"  Ilugonet,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Bertram,  "  was  a  holy  man,  and  maintained  a  fair 
character  during  his  whole  life,  notwithstanding  his  trade  may  be  esteemed  a  light  one. 
The  vision  spoke  to  him  in  an  antique  language,  like  that  formerly  used  in  the  kingdom 
of  Strath-Clyde,  being  a  species  of  Scots  or  Gaelic,  which  few  would  have  comprehended. 

"  *  You  are  a  learned  man,*  said  the  apparition,  *  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  dialects 
used  in  your  country  formerly,  although  they  are  now  out  of  date,  and  you  are  obliged 
to  translate  them  into  the  vulgar  Saxon  of  Deira  or  Northumberland ;  but  highly  must 
an  anciont  British  bard  prize  one  in  this  "  remote  term  of  time,"  who  sets  upon  the 
poetry  of  his  native  country  a  value  which  invites  him  to  think  of  its  preservation  at  a 
moment  of  such  terror  as  influences  the  present  evening.* 

"  *  It  is,  indeed,*  said  Ilugonet,  *  a  night  of  terror,  that  callfl  even  the  dead  from  the 
grave,  and  makes  them  the  ghastly  and  fearful  companions  of  the  living — Who  or  wliat 
art  thou,  in  God's  name,  who  breakest  the  bounds  which  divide  them,  and  revisitest  thus 
strangely  the  state  thou  hast  so  long  bid  adieu  to  ?  * 

"  *  I  am,'  replied  the  vision,  *  that  celebrated  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  by  some  called 
Thomas  of  Erceldoun,  or  Thomas  the  True  Speaker.  Like  other  sages,  I  am  permitted 
at  times  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  my  former  life,  nor  am  I  incapable  of  removing  the 
shadowy  clouds  and  darkness  which  overhang  futurity ;  and  know,  thou  afflicted  man, 
that  what  thou  now  seest  in  this  woful  country,  is  not  a  general  emblem  of  what  shall 
therein  befall  hereafter,  but  in  proi)()rtion  as  the  Douglasses  are  now  suffering  the  loss 
and  destruction  of  their  home  for  their  loyalty  to  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom,  so  hath  Heaven  appointed  for  them  a  just  reward  ;  and  as  they  have  not  spared 
to  burn  and  destroy  their  own  house  and  that  of  their  fathers  in  the  Bruce's  cause,  so  is 
it  the  doom  of  Heaven,  that  as  often  as  the  walls  of  Douglas  Castle  shaD  be  burnt  to 
the  ground,  they  shall  be  again  rebuilt  still  more  stately  and  more  magnificent  than  before.' 

"  A  cry  was  now  heard  like  that  of  a  multitude  in  the  courtyard,  joining  in  a  fierce 
shout  of  exultation  ;  at  the  same  time  a  broad  and  ruddy  glow  seemed  to  burst  from 
the  beams  and  rafters,  and  sparks  flew  from  them  as  from  the  smith's  stithy,  while  the 
element  caught  to  its  fuel,  and  the  conflagration  broke  its  way  through  every  aperture. 

"  *  See  ye  that  ?'  said  the  vision,  casting  his  eye  towards  the  windows  and  disappearing 
— *  Begone !  The  fated  hour  of  removing  this  book  is  not  yet  come,  nor  are  thine  the 
destined  hands.  But  it  will  be  siif«i  wliere  I  have  i)laced  it,  and  the  time  of  its  removal 
shall  come.'  The  voice  was  heard  after  the  form  had  vanished,  and  the  brain  of  Hugonet 
almost  turned  round  at  the  wild  scone  which  he  beheld  ;  his  utmost  exertion  was  scarcely 
suflicient  to  withdraw  him  from  the  terrible  spot,  and  Douglas  Castle  that  night  sunk 
into  ashes  and  smoke,  to  arise,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  in  a  torm  stronger  than  ever." 
The  minstrel  stopt,  and  his  hearer,  the  English  knight,  remained  silent  for  some  minutes 
ere  at  length  he  replied. 

"  It  is  true,  minstrel,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  that  your  tale  is  so  far  undeniable,  that 
this  castle — three  times  burned  down  by  the  heir  of  the  house  and  of  the  barony — has 
hitherto  been  as  often  reared  again  by  Henry  Lord  ClilTord,  and  other  generals  of  the 
i'j)gii.?li,  who  endeavoured  on  every  occasion  to  build  it  up  more  artificially  and  more 
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fltronglj  than  it  had  formerly  existed,  since  it  occupies  a  position  too  important  to  the 
safety  of  our  Scottish  border  to  permit  our  yielding  it  up.  This  I  mys(?lt'  have  partly 
witnessed.  But  I  cannot  think,  tliat  because  the  casth*  has  been  so  destroyed,  it  is 
therefore  decreed  so  to  be  repaired  in  fnlun?,  considering  that  sucli  crin'ltii's,  as  surely 
cannot  meet  the  approbation  of  Ilfaveii,  have  attendt.'d  tlie  feats  of  the  Douglasses. 
But  I  see  thou  art  determined  to  keep  thine  own  faith,  nor  can  I  blame  thee,  since  the 
wonderful  turns  of  fate  which  have  attended  this  fortress,  are  suificrient  to  warrant  any 
one  to  watch  for  what  seem  the  peculiar  indications  of  the  will  of  Heaven  ;  but  thou 
mayst  believe,  good  minstrel,  that  the  fault  shall  not  be  mine,  if  the  young  Douglas  shall 
have  opportunity  to  exercise  his  cookery  upon  a  second  edition  of  his  family  larder,  or 
to  profit  by  the  predictions  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer."' 

"  I  do  not  doubt  due  circumspection  upon  your  own  part  and  Sir  John  de  Walton's," 
said  Bertram:  "  but  there  is  no  crime  in  my  saying  that  Heaven  can  accomplish  its  own 
purposes.  I  look  upon  Douglas  Castle  as  in  some  dt^gree  a  fated  ]>lace,  and  I  long  to 
see  what  changes  time  may  have  made  in  it  during  the  currency  of  twenty  years. 
Above  all,  I  desire  to  secure,  if  possibh*,  the  volume  of  this  Thomas  of  Erceldoun, 
having  in  it  such  a  fund  of  forgotten  minstrelsy,  and  of  prophecies  respecting  the  future 
fates  of  the  British  kingdom,  both  northern  and  southern." 

The  knight  made  no  answer,  but  rode  a  little  si)ace  forward,  keeping  the  upper  part 

of  the  ridge  of  the  water,  by  which  the  road  down  the  vale  seemed  tt)  be  rather  sharply 

conducted.     It  at  length  attained  the  summit  of  an  acclivity  of  considerable  length. 

From  this  point,  and  behind  a  consjneuous  rock,  which  apjx'ared  to  have  been  pushed 

aside,  as  it  were,  like  the  scene  of  a  tlieatre  to  admit  a  view  of  the  under  part  of  the  valley, 

the  travellers  beheld  the  extensive  vale,  parts  of  wliieli  have  been  aln^ady  shown  in 

detail,  but  which,  as  the  river  became  narrower,  was  now  entirely  laid  bare  in  its  height 

and  depth  as  far  as  it  extended,  and  displayed  in  its  precincts,  at  a  litth;  distance  from 

the  course  of  the  stream,  the  towering  and  lordly  castle  to  which  it  gave  the  name.. 

T*lie  mist  which  continued  to  encumluT  the  vall<*y  with  its  fleecy  eh  Kids,  sh(»wed  im]>er- 

Tectly  the  rude  fortifications  whicli  served  to  defend  the  small  t<»wn  of  Donprhis,  Avhich 

nvas  strong  enough  to  repel  a  desultory  attack,  but  not  to  withstand  what  wa-^  called  in 

tliose  days  a  formal  siege.     The  most  striking  featun*  was  its  church,  an  ancient  Gothic 

pile  raised  on  an  eminence  in  the  centnj  «)f  the  town,  and  even  tlun  extremely  ruinous. 

To  the  left,  and  lying  in  the  distance,  might  be  :ivi'i\  otiicr  towers  and  battlements;  and, 

divided  from  the  town  by  a  piece  of  artificial  water,  which  extended  almost  around  it, 

arose  the  Dangerous  Castle  of  Douglas. 

Stt-ruly  was  it  fortified,  after  the  fashion  of  the  miildhr  :iges,  with  donjim  and 
l>uttlenient3;  displaying,  above  others,  the  tall  tower,  which  bore  the  name  of  Lord 
Henry's,  or  the  Clifford'o  Tower. 

"Yonder  is  the  castle,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  extending  his  arm  with  a  smih*  of 

triumph  upon  his  bn)w;  "thou  mayst  jud«re  thys»*lf,  whether  the  defences  added  to  it 

Vinder  the  Clifford  are  likely  to  render  its  next  capture  a  more  easy  deed  than  the  last." 

The  minstrel  barely  shook  his  head,  an<l  quoteil  from  the  Psalm ist — **  Nisi  Dominus 

^Ugtoiliet.'"     !Nor  did  he  prosecute  the  discourse,  though  l)r  Valence  answerc<l  cage- ly, 

**My  own  edition  of  the  text  is  not  vi-ry  dilierent  from  thine;  but,  methinks  thou  art 

ifiore  spiritually-minded  than  can  always  be  i)redicated  of  a  wandering  minstrel." 

"God  knows,"  said  Bertram,  "that  if  I,  or  such  a^  I,  are  f()rg<*tl'ul  of  the  finger  of 
Providence  in  accomplishing  its  purposes  in  this  lower  world,  we  have  heavier  blame 
than  that  of  otiier  people,  since  we  are  perpetually  called  upon,  in  the  «xfrcise  of  our 
fanciful  profession,  to  admire  the  turns  of  fate  which  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  which 
render  those  who  think  only  of  their  own  passions  and  jjurposcs  the  executors  of  the 
B'ill  of  Heaven." 
"1  do  submit  to  what  you  say,  Sir  Min.-tnl/*  ausweretl  tin-  knight,  "and  it  would  Iv 
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unlawful  to  express  any  doubt  of  the  truths  which  70U  speak  so  solemnly,  anymore  than 
of  jour  own  belief  in  them.  Let  mc  add,  sir,  that  I  think  I  have  power  enough  in  thid 
garrison  to  bid  you  welcome,  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  I  hope,  will  not  refuse  access  to 
hall,  castle,  or  knight's  bower,  to  a  person  of  your  profession,  and  by  whose  conversation 
we  shall,  perhaps,  profit  somewhat.  I  cannot,  however,  lead  you  to  expect  such 
indulgence  for  your  son,  considering  the  present  state  of  his  health;  but  if  I  procure  him 
the  privilege  to  remain  at  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride,  he  will  be  there  unmolested  and 
in  safety,  until  you  have  renewed  your  acquaintance  with  Douglas  Dale  and  its  history, 
and  are  disposed  to  set  forward  on  your  journey." 

"  I  embrace  your  honour's  proposal  the  more  willingly,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  tliat  I  can 
recompense  the  Father  Abbot" 

"  A  main  point  with  holy  men  or  women,"  replied  De  Valence,  "  who,  in  time  or 
warfare,  subsist  by  affording  the  visitors  of  their  shrine  the  means  of  maintenance  in 
their  cloisters  for  a  passing  season." 

Tlie  party  now  approached  the  sentinels  on  guard  at  the  castle,  who  were  closely  and 
thickly  stationed  and  who  respectfully  admitted  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  as  next  in  com- 
mand under  Sir  John  de  Walton.  Fabian — for  so  was  the  young  squire  named  who 
attended  on  De  Valence — mentioned  it  as  his  master's  pleasure  that  the  minstrel  should 
also  be  admitted. 

An  old  archer,  however,  looked  hard  at  the  minstrel  as  he  followed  Sir  Aymer.  "  It 
is  not  for  us,"  said  he,  "or  any  of  our  degree,  to  oppose  the  pleasure  of  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valence,  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  such  a  matter;  and  for  us.  Master  Fabian, 
welcome  arc  you  to  make  the  gU'cman  your  companion  both  at  bed  and  board,  as  well  aa 
your  visitant,  a  week  or  two  at  the  Castle  of  Douglas;  but  your  worship  is  well  awarft. 
of  the  strict  order  of  watch  laid  upon  us,  and  if  Solomon,  King  of  Israel,  were  to  come 
here  as  a  travelling  minstrel,  by  my  faith  I  durst  not  give  him  entrance,  unless  I  had 
positive  authority  from  Sir  John  de  Walton." 

"  Do  you  doubt,  sirrah,"  said  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  returned  on  hearing  an. 
altercation  betwixt  Fabian  and  the  archer — "  do  you  doubt  that  I  have  good  authority 
to  entertain  a  guest,  or  do  you  presume  to  contest  it?" 

"  Heaven  forbid!"  said  the  old  man,  "that  I  should  presume  to  place  my  own  desire 
in  opposition  to  your  worship,  who  has  so  lately  and  so  honourably  acquired  your  spurs: 
but  in  this  matter  I  must  think  what  will  be  the  wish  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  is 
your  governor,  Sir  Knight,  as  well  as  mine;  and  so  far  I  hold  it  worth  while  to  detain 
your  guest  until  Sir  John  return  from  a  ride  to  the  outposts  of  the  castle;  and  tliis,  I 
conceive,  being  my  duty,  will  be  no  matter  of  offence  to  your  worship." 

"  Methinks,"  said  the  knight,  "  it  is  saucy  in  thee  to  suppose  that  my  commands  can 
have  any  thing  in  them  improper,  or  contradictory  to  those  of  Sir  John  de  Walton;  thoa 
mayst  trust  to  me  at  least  that  thou  shult  come  to  no  harm.  Keep  this  man  in  the  guard- 
room; let  him  not  want  good  cheer,  and  when  Sir  John  de  Walton  returns,  report  him 
as  a  person  admitted  by  my  invitation,  and  if  any  thing  more  be  wanted  to  make  out 
your  excuse,  I  shall  not  be  reluctant  in  stating  it  to  the  governor." 

The  archer  made  a  signal  of  obedience  with  the  pike  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
resumed  the  grave  and  solemn  manner  of  a  sentinel  upon  his  post.  He  first,  however, 
ushered  in  the  minstrel,  and  furnished  him  with  food  and  liquor,  speaking  at  the  same 
time  to  Fabian,  who  remained  behind.  The  smart  young  stripling  had  become  very  proud 
of  late,  in  consequence  of  obtaining  the  name  of  Sir  Aymer's  squire,  and  advancing 
a  step  in  chivalry,  as  Sir  Aymer  himself  had,  somewhat  earlier  than  the  usual  perioc^ 
been  advanced  from  squire  to  knight. 

"  I  tell  thee,  Fabian,"  said  the  old  archer,  (whose  gravity,  sagacity,  and  skill  in  his 
vocation,  while  they  gained  him  the  confidence  of  all  in  the  castle,  subjected  him,  as  he 
himself  said,  occasionally  to  the  ridicule  of  the  young  coxcombs;  and  at  the  same  time 
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we  may  add,  rendered  him  somewhat  pragmatic  and  punctilious  towards  those  who  stood 
higher  than  himself  in  birth  and  rank;)  "I  tell  thee,  Fabian,  thou  wilt  do  thy  master. 
Sir  Aymer,  good  service,  if  thou  wilt  give  him  a  hint  to  suffer  an  old  archer,  man-at- 
arms,  or  such  like,  to  give  him  a  fair  and  civil  answer  respecting  that  which  he  conmiands; 
for  undoubtedly  it  is  not  in  the  first  score  of  a  man's  years  that  he  learns  the  various 
proper  forms  of  military  service ;  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  a  most  excellent  commander 
no  doubt,  is  one  earnestly  bent  on  pursuing  the  strict  line  of  his  duty,  and  will  be 
rigorously  severe,  as  well,  believe  me,  with  thy  master  as  with  a  lesser  person.  Nay, 
he  also  possesses  that  zeal  for  his  duty  which  induces  him  to  throw  blame,  if  there  be 
the  slightest  ground  for  it,  upon  Aymer  de  Valence  himself,  although  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  was  Sir  John  de  Walton's  steady  patron,  and  laid  the  beginning  of  his  good 
fortune ;  for  all  which,  by  training  up  his  nephew  in  the  true  discipline  of  the  French 
wars,  Sir  John  has  taken  the  best  way  of  showing  himself  grateful  to  the  old  Earl." 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  old  Gilbert  Greenleaf,"  answered  Fabian,  "  thou  knowest  I  never 
quarrel  with  thy  sermonizing,  and  therefore  give  me  credit  for  submitting  to  many  a 
lecture  from  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  thyself ;  but  thou  drivest  this  a  little  too  far,  if 
thou  canst  not  let  a  day  pass  without  giving  me  a  flogging.  Credit  me.  Sir  John  de 
Walton  will  not  thank  thee,  if  thou  term  him  one  too  old  to  remember  that  he  himself  had 
once  some  green  sap  in  his  veins.  Ay,  thus  it  is,  the  old  man  will  not  forget  that  he  has 
once  been  young,  nor  the  young  that  he  must  some  day  be  old;  and  so  the  one  changes  his 
manners  into  the  lingering  formality  of  advanced  age,  and  the  other  remains  like  a 
midsummer  torrent  swoln  with  rain,  every  drop  of  water  in  it  noise,  froth,  and  overflow. 
There  is  a  maxim  for  thee,  Gilbert! — Heardest  thou  ever  better?  hang  it  up  amidst  thy 
axioms  of  wisdom,  and  see  if  it  wrill  not  pass  among  them  like  fifteen  to  the  dozen.  It 
will  serve  to  bring  thee  off,  man,  when  the  wine-pot  (thine  only  fault,  good  Gilbert)  hath 
brought  thee  on  occasion  into  something  of  a  scrape." 

"  Best  keep  it  for  thyself,  good  Sir  Squire,"  said  the  old  man;  "  methinks  it  is  more 
like  to  stand  thyself  one  day  in  good  stead.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  knight,  or  of  the 
wood  of  which  a  knight  is  made,  and  that  is  a  squire,  being  punished  corporally  like  a  poor 
old  archer  or  horseboy?  Your  worst  fault  will  be  mended  by  some  of  these  witty  sayings, 
and  your  best  service  will  scarce  be  rewarded  more  thankfully  than  by  giving  thee  the 
name  of  Fabian  the  Fabler,  or  some  such  witty  title." 

Having  unloosed  his  repartee  to  this  extent,  old  Greenleaf  resumed  a  certain  acidity  of 
countenance,  which  may  be  said  to  characterise  those  whose  preferment  hath  become  frozen 
under  the  influence  of  the  slowness  of  its  progress,  and  who  display  a  general  spleen 
against  such  as  have  obtained  the  advancement  for  which  all  are  struggling,  earlier,  and, 
as  they  suppose,  with  less  merit  than  their  own.  From  time  to  time  the  eye  of  the  old 
sentinel  stole  from  the  top  of  his  pike,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph  rested  upon  the  young 
man  Fabian,  as  if  to  see  how  deeply  the  wound  had  galled  him,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  held  himself  on  the  alert  to  perform  whatever  mechanical  duty  his  post  might  require. 
Both  Fabian  and  his  master  were  at  the  happy  period  of  life  when  such  discontent  as 
that  of  the  grave  archer  affected  them  lightly,  and,  at  the  very  worst,  was  considered  as 
the  jest  of  an  old  man  and  a  good  soldier;  the  more  especially,  as  he  was  always  willing 
to  do  the  duty  of  his  companions,  and  was  much  trusted  by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who, 
though  very  much  younger,  had  been  bred  up  like  Greenleaf  in  the  wars  of  Edward  the 
First,  and  was  tenacious  in  upholding  strict  discipline,  which,  since  the  death  of  that 
great  monarch,  had  been  considerably  neglected  by  the  young  and  warm-blooded  valour 
of  England. 

Meantime  it  occurred  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  that  though  in  displaying  the  usual 
degree  of  hospitality  shown  to  such  a  man  as  Bertram,  he  had  merely  done  what  was 
becoming  his  own  rank,  as  one  possessed  of  the  highest  honours  of  chivalry — the  self- 
styled  minstrel  miglit  not  in  reality  be  a  roan  of  that  worth  which  he  assumed.     There  was 
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certainly  something  in  his  conversation,  at  least  more  grave,  if  not  more  austere,  than 
was  common  to  those  of  his  calling;  and  when  he  recollected  many  points  of  Sir  John 
de  Walton's  minuteness,  a  doubt  arose  in  his  mind,  that  the  governor  might  not  approve 
of  his  having  introduced  into  the  ea^?tlea  person  of  Bertram's  character,  who  was  capable 
of  making  observations  from  wliieh  the  garrison  might  afterwards  feel  much  danger 
and  inconvenience.  »Secrctly,  therefore,  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  fairly  intimated  to 
the  wandering  minstrel,  that  his  reception,  or  that  of  any  stranger,  within  the  Dangerous 
Castle,  was  not  at  present  permitted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  In  this  case, 
the  express  line  of  his  duty  would  have  been  his  vindication,  and  instead,  perhaps  of 
discountenance  and  blame,  he  would  have  had  praise  and  honour  from  hb  superior. 

With  these  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind,  some  tacit  apprehension  arose  of  a 
rebuke  on  the  part  of  his  commanding-officer;  for  this  officer,  notwithstanding  his 
strictness.  Sir  Aymer  loved  as  well  as  feared.  He  went,  therefore,  towards  the  guard- 
room of  the  castle,  under  the  pretence  of  seeing  that  the  rites  of  hospitality  had  been 
duly  observed  towards  his  late  travelling  companion.  The  minstrel  arose  respectfully, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  paid  his  compliments,  siK^med,  if  he  had  not  expected 
this  call  of  enquiry,  at  least  to  be  in  no  degree  surprised  at  it.  Sir  Aymer,  on  the  other 
hand,  assumed  an  air  something  more  distant  than  he  had  yet  used  towards  Bertram^ 
and  in  reverting  to  his  former  invitation,  he  now  so  far  qualified  it  as  to  say,  that  the 
minstrel  knew  that  he  was  only  second  in  command,  and  that  effectual  permission  to 
enter  the  castle  ought  to  be  sanctioned  by  Sir  John  de  Walton. 

There  is  a  civil  way  of  seeming  to  believe  any  apology  which  people  are  disposed 
to  receive  in  payment,  without  alleguig  suspicion  of  its  currency.  The  minstrel,  there- 
fore, tendered  liis  thanks  for  the  civility  which  had  so  far  been  shown  to  him,  **  It  was 
a  mere  wish  of  passing  curiosity,"  he  said,  "  which,  if  not  granted,  could  be  attended 
with  no  consecjuences  either  inconvenient  or  disagreeable  to  him.  Thomas  of  Erceldoun 
was,  according  to  the  Welsh  triads,  one  of  (he  three  hards  of  JSriiairfy  who  never 
stained  a  spear  with  blood,  or  was  guilty  either  of  taking  or  retaking  castleis  and 
fortresses,  and  thus  far  not  a  person  likely,  after  death,  to  be  suspected  of  such  warlike 
feats.  But  I  can  easily  conceive  why  Sir  John  do  Walton  should  have  allowed  the 
usual  rites  of  hos))itality  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  why  a  man  of  public  character  like 
myself  ought  not  to  desire  food  or  lodging  where  it  is  accounted  so  dangerous;  and  it 
can  surprise  no  one  why  the  governor  did  not  even  invest  his  worthy  young  lieutenant 
with  the  power  of  dispensing  with  so  strict  and  unusual  a  rule." 

These  words,  very  coolly  spoken,  had  something  of  the  effect  of  affronting  the  young 
knight,  as  insinuating,  that  he  was  not  held  sufficiently  trust-worthy  by  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  aifection  and  familiarity,  though  the 
governor  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year  and  upwards,  and  his  lieutenant  did  not  yet 
write  himself  one-and-twenty,  the  full  age  of  chivalry  having  been  in  his  case  particu- 
larly dispensed  with,  owing  to  a  feat  of  early  manhood.  Ere  he  had  fully  composed  the 
angry  thoughts  which  were  chafing  in  his  mind,  the  sound  of  a  hunting  bugle  was  heard 
at  the  gate,  and  from  the  sort  of  general  stir  which  it  spread  through  the  garrison,  it 
was  plain  that  the  governor  had  returned  from  his  ride.  Every  sentinel,  seemingly 
animated  by  his  presence,  shouldered  his  pike  more  uprightly,  gave  the  word  of  the  post 
more  sharply,  and  seemed  more  fully  awake  and  conscious  of  his  duty.  Sir  John  de 
Walton  having  alighted  from  his  horse,  asked  Greenleaf  what  had  passed  during  his 
absence ;  the  old  archer  thought  it  his  duty  to  say  that  a  minstrel,  who  seemed  like  a 
Scotchman,  or  wandering  bordenT,  had  been  admitted  into  the  castle,  while  his  son,  a 
lad  sick  of  the  pestilence  so  much  talked  of,  had  been  left  for  a  time  at  the  Abbey  of 
Saint  Bride.  This  he  said  on  Fabian's  information.  The  archer  added,  that  the  father 
was  a  man  of  tale  and  song,  who  could  keep  the  whole  garrison  amused,  without  giving 
them  leave  to  attend  to  their  own  business. 
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**  We  want  no  such  devices  to  pass  the  time,"  answered  the  governor ;  "  and  we 
irould  have  been  better  satisfied  if  our  lieutenant  had  been  pleased  to  find  us  other 
'iiests,  and  fitter  for  a  direct  and  frank  communicMion,  than  one  who,  by  his  profession, 
A  a  detractor  of  God  and  a  deceiver  of  man." 

"  Yet,"  said  the  old  soldier,  who  could  hardly  listen  even  to  his  commander 
srithout  indulging  tlie  humour  of  contradiction,  "  I  have  heard  jour  honour  intimate 
:hat  the  trade  of  a  minstrel,  when  it  is  justly  acted  up  to,  is  as  worthy  as  even  the 
legree  of  knighthood  itself." 

"  Such  it  may  have  been  in  former  days,"  answered  the  knight ;  "  but  in  modern 
minstrelsy,  the  duty  of  rendering  the  art  an  incentive  to  virtue  is  forgotten,  and  it  is  well 
if  the  poetry  which  fired  our  fathers  to  noble  deeds,  does  not  now  push  on  their  children 
Co  such  as  are  base  and  unworthy.  But  I  will  speak  upon  this  to  my  friend  Aymer, 
dian  whom  I  do  not  know  a  more  excellent,  or  a  more  high-spiritod  young  man." 

While  discoursing  witii  the  archer  in  this  manner,  Sir  Jolm  de  Walton,  of  a  tall  and 
handsome  figure,  advanced  and  stood  within  the  ample  arch  of  the  guard-room  chimney, 
and  was  listened  to  in  rttverential  .silence  by  trusty  Gilbert,  who  filled  up  with  nods  and 
signs,  as  an  attentive  auditor,  the  pauses  in  the  conversation.  The  conduct  of  another 
hearer  of  what  passed  was  not  equally  respectful,  but,  from  his  position,  he  escaped 
observation. 

This  third  person  was  no  other  than  the  scpiire  Fabian,  who  was  concealed  from 
observation  by  his  position  behind  the  hob,  or  projecting  portion  of  the  old-fashioned 
fireplace,  and  hid  himself  yet  more  carefully  when  he  heard  the  conversation  between  the 
governor  and  the  archer  turn  to  the  prejudice,  as  he  thought,  of  his  master.  The 
3quire*s  employment  at  this  time  was  the  servile  task  of  cleaning  Sir  Aymer's  arms, 
irhich  was  conveniently  performed  by  heating,  upon  the  projection  already  specified,  the 
Dieoes  of  steel  armour  for  the  usual  thin  coating  of  varnish.  He  could  not,  therefore,  if 
le  should  be  discovered,  be  considered  as  guilty  of  any  thing  insolent  or  disrespectful. 
He  was  better  screened  from  view,  as  a  thick  smoke  arose  from  a  quantity  of  oak 
aanelling,  carved  in  many  casos  with  the  crest  and  achievements  of  the  Douglas  family, 
which  beiug  the  fuel  neurecJt  at  hand,  lay  smouldering  in  the  chimney,  and  gathering  to 
u  blaze. 

The  governor,  unconscious  of  this  addition  to  his  audience,  pursued  his  conversation 
^ith  Gilbert  Greenleaf :  "  I  need  not  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  interested  in  tiie 
apeedy  termination  of  tliis  siege  or  blockade,  with  which  Douglas  continues  to  threaten 
"US;  my  own  honour  and  affections  are  engaged  in  keeping  this  Dangerous  Castle  safe  in 
^England's  behalf,  but  I  am  troubled  at  the  admission  of  this  stranger ;  and  young  De 
Talence  would  have  acted  more  strictly  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  if  he  had  refused  to  tliis 
wanderer  any  communication  with  tliis  garrison  Avithout  my  permission." 

"  Pity  it  is,"  replied  old  Greenh^af,  shaking  his  hiiad,  **  tliat  this  good-natured  and 
gallant  young  knight  is  somewhat  drawn  aside  by  the  rash  advices  of  his  squire,  the  boy 
Fabian,  who  ha-j  bravery,  but  as  little  steadiness  in  him  as  a  bottle  of  I'erniented  small  beer." 
"Now  hang  t!.;.*,"  thought  Fabian  to  himself,  "  for  an  old  relic  of  the  wars,  stuffed 
full  of  conceit  and  warlike  terms,  like  the  soldier  who,  to  keep  himself  from  the  cold, 
has  lapped  himself  so  close  in  a  tattered  ensign  for  a  shelter,  that  liis  very  outside  may 
show  nothing  but  rags  and  blazonry.*' 

"I  would  not  think  twice  of  the  matter,  were  the  party  less  dear  to  me,"  said  Sir 
John  de  Walton.  "  But  I  Avould  fain  be  of  use  to  this  young  man,  even  although  I 
should  purchase  his  improvement  in  military  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  giving  him 
a  little  pain.  Exj>erience  should,  as  it  wiTe,  be  burnt  in  upon  the  mind  of  a  young  man,  and 
not  merely  impressed  by  marking  the  lines  of  his  chart  out  for  him  with  chalk;  I  will 
remcQiher  the  hint  you,  Greenleaf,  have  given,  and  take  an  opportunity  of  severing 
tln^se  two  young  men  ;  and  though  I  most  dearly  love  the  one,  and  am  far  from  wishing 
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ill  to  the  other,  jet  at  present,  as  you  well  hint,  the  blind  is  leading  the  blind,  and  the 
young  knight  has  for  his  assistant  and  counsellor  too  young  a  squire,  and  that  must  be 

amended." 

"  Marry!  out  upon  thee,  old  palmer- worm  !"  said  the  page  within  himself;  "  have 
I  found  thee  in  the  very  fact  of  maligning  myself  and  my  master,  as  it  is  thy  nature  to  do 
towards  all  the  hopeful  young  buds  of  chivalry  ?  If  it  were  not  to  dirty  the  arms  of 
an  el^ve  of  chivalry,  by  measuring  them  with  one  of  thy  rank,  I  might  honour  thee  with 
a  knightly  invitation  to  the  field,  wliile  the  scandal  which  thou  hast  spoken  is  still  foul 
upon  thy  tongue ;  as  it  is,  thou  shalt  not  carry  one  kind  of  language  publicly  in  the 
castle,  and  another  before  the  governor,  upon  the  footing  of  having  served  with  him 
under  the  banner  of  Longshauks.  I  will  carry  to  my  master  this  tale  of  thine  evil 
intentions ;  and  when  we  have  concerted  together,  it  shall  appear  whether  the  yoathfal 
spirits  of  the  garrison  or  the  grey  beards  are  most  likely  to  be  the  hope  and  pro- 
tection of  this  same  Castle  of  Douglas." 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  Fabian  pursued  his  purpose,  in  carrying  to  his  master,  and  in  no 
very  good  humour,  the  report  of  what  liad  passed  between  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  the 
old  soldier.  He  succeeded  in  representing  the  whole  as  a  formal  offence  intended  to  Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence ;  while  all  that  the  governor  did  to  remove  the  suspicions  entertained 
by  the  young  knight,  could  not  in  any  respect  bring  him  to  take  a  kindly  view  of  the 
feelings  of  his  commander  towards  him.  He  retained  the  impression  which  he  hod 
formed  from  Fabian's  recital  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  did  not  think  he  was  doing  Sir 
John  de  Walton  any  injustice,  in  supposing  liim  desirous  to  engross  the  greatest  share 
of  the  fame  acquired  in  the  defence  of  the  castle,  and  thrusting  back  his  companions^ 
who  might  reasonably  pretend  to  a  fair  portion  of  it. 

The  mother  of  mischief,  says  a  Scottish  proverb,  is  no  bigger  than  a  midge's  wing.* 
In  this  matter  of  quarrel,  neither  the  young  man  nor  the  older  knight  had  afforded  each 
other  any  just  cause  of  offence.  De  Walton  was  a  strict  observer  of  military  discipline^ 
in  which  he  had  been  educated  from  his  extreme  youth,  and  by  which  he  was  almost  as 
completely  ruled  as  by  his  natural  disposition ;  and  his  present  situation  added  force  to 
his  original  education. 

Common  report  had  even  exaggerated  the  military  skill,  the  love  of  adventure,  an 
the  great  variety  of  enterprise,  ascribed  to  James,  the  young  Lord  of  Douglas.     He  had,^. 
in  the  eyes  of  this   Southern  garrison,  the  faculties  of  a  fiend,  rather  than  those  oftr 
a  mere  mortal ;  for  if  the  English  soldiers  cursed  tiie  tedium  of  the  perpetual  watch  ancEIl: 
ward  upon  the  Dangerous  Castle,  which  admitted  of  no  relaxation  from  the  severity  ofc"  - 
extreme  duty,  they  agreed  that  a  tall  form  was  sure  to  appear  to  them  with  a  battle-ax^9 
in  his  hand,  and  entering  into  conversation  in  the  most  insinuating  manner,  never  failed^— ^ 
with  an  ingenuity  and  eloquence  equal  to  that  of  a  fallen  spirit,  to  recommend  to  th 
discontented  sentinel  some  mode  in  whicli,  by  giving  his  assistance  to  betray  the  English 
he  might  set  himself  at  liberty.      The  variety  of  these  devices,  and  the  frequency  a 
their  recurrence,  kept  Sir  John  de  Walton's  anxiety  so  perpetually  upon  the  stretch,  - 
that  he  at  no  time  thought  himself  exactly  out  of  the  Black  Douglas's  reach,  any  more 
than  the  good  Christian  supposes  himself  out  of  reach  of  the  wiles  of  the  Devil; 
while  every  new  temptation,  instead  of  confirming  his  hope,  seems  to  announce  that  the 
immediate  retreat  of  the  Evil  One  will  be  followed  by  some  new  attack  yet  more 
cunningly  devised.      Under  this  general  state  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  the  temper 
of  the  governor  changed  somewhat  for  the  worse,  and  they  who  loved  him  best,  regretted 
most  that  he  became  addicted  to  complain  of  the  want  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  those, 
who,  neither  invested  with  responsibility  like  his,  nor  animated  by  the  hope  of  such 
splendid  rewards,  did  not  entertain  the  same  degree  of  watchful  and  incessant  suspicion 
as  himself     The  soldiers  muttered  that  the  vigilance  of  their  governor  was  marked  with 

*  i.  e.  Giiat*8  wing. 
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wverity  ;  the  officers  wid  men  of  rank,  of  whom  there  were  several,  as  the  castle  was  a 
renowned  school  of  anna,  and  there  was  a  certain  merit  attained  even  hy  serving  within 
its  walla, complained,  at  the  same  time,  that  Sir  John  de^Valton  no  lunger  made  parties 
for  hunting,  for  hawking,  or  fur  any  purpose  wliich  might  soften  the  rigours  of  warfare, 
and  suffered  nothing  to  go  forward  but  the  precise  discipline  of  the  castle.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  it  may  be  usually  granted  that  the  castle  is  well  kept  where  the  governor  is 
a  disciplinarian  ;  and  where  feuds  and  personal  quarrels  are  found  in  the  garrison,  the 
jouDg  men  are  usually  more  in  fault  than  those  whose  greater  experience  lias  convinced 
tliem  of  the  necessity  of  using  thu  strictest  jirecautions. 

A  generous  mind — and  such  was  Sir  John  dc  Walton's — is  often  in  this  way  changed 
and  corrupted  by  the  habit  of  over- vigilance,  and  pii^ihcd  beyond  its  natural  liniits  of 
candour.  Neither  was  Sir  Aymer  do  Valence  free  from  a  similar  change ;  suspicion, 
though  from  a  different  cause,  seemed  also  to  threaten  to  biod  bis  open  and  noble 
disposition,  in  those  qualities  which  hod  hitherto  been  proper  to  him.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Sir  John  de  Walton  studiously  sought  opportunities  to  give  his  younger  friend  indul- 
gences, which  at  times  were  as  far  extended  as  tlie  duty  of  the  garrison  permitted. 
The  blow  was  struck  ;  the  alarm  had  been  given  to  a  proud  and  fiery  temper  on  both 
odea  ;  and  while  De  Valence  entertiiined  an  opinion  that  he  was  ui^uslty  suspectud  by  a 
friend,  who  was  in  several  respects  bound  to  him,  De  Wollun,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
led  to  conceive  that  a  young  man,  of  whom  he  took  a  charge  as  affectionate  as  if  he  had 
been  a  son  of  his  own,  and  who  owed  to  his  lessons  what  he  knew  of  warfare,  nnd  what 
■uccess  he  had  obtained  in  life,  liad  taken  offence  at  trifles,  and  considered  himself  ill 
treated  on  very  inadequate  grounds.  Tlie  seeds  of  disagreement,  thus  sown  between 
them,  failed  not,  like  the  tores  sown  by  the  Enemy  among  the  wheat,  to  jmss  from  one 
dus  of  the  garrison  to  another ;  the  soldiers,  though  without  any  better  reason  than 
merely  to  pass  the  time,  took  different  sides  between  their  governor  and  his  young 
Uentenant;  and  so  the  ball  of  contention  being  once  thrown  up  between  thcni,  never 
lacked  some  arm  or  other  to  keep  it  in  motion. 
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^,jj(5^3JlN  proBeculion  of  the  intentioo  which,  wlieu 
^P^^^  his  blood  waa  cool,  sci-mei]  to  liiiu  wisest, 
^^CTb  ^''"  *'"''"  ^^  Wnlton  resolved  that  lie  would 
1£  ."SiSJin  gQ  to  the  verge  of  indulgence  with  his 
lieutenant  and  his  young  officers,  furnish  them  with 
every  species  of  amusement  which  the  place  rendered 
possible,  and  make  tlicm  ashamed  of  their  discontent, 
by  overloading  them  with  courtesy.  The  first  time, 
therefore,  that  he  saw  Aymcr  de  Valence  after  his 
return  to  the  castle,  he  addres^d  him  in  high  spirits, 
whether  real  or  assumed. 

"  AVliat  thinkest  thou,  my  young  friend,"  said  De 
Walton,  "if  we  try  some  of  the  woodland  sports 
proper,  they  i*ay,  to  this  country  ?  There  are  still  in 
our  neiglibourhood  some  herds  of  the  Caledonian 
breed  of  wild  cattle,  which  are  nowhere  to  be  fouJid  except  among  the  moorlands — the 
black  and  rugged  frontier  of  what  was  anciently  called  the  Kingdom  of  Struth-Cljde. 
Tliere  are  some  hunters,  t<Mi,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  sport,  and  who  Touch 
that  these  animals  are  by  f<ir  tlie  most  bold  arjd  fierce  subji-cts  nf  ciiose  in  the  island  of 
llritain." 

"  Tou  will  do  as  you  please,"  replied  Sir  Aymer,  coldly  ;  "  but  it  is  not  I,  Sir  John, 
who  would  recommend,  for  the  sake  of  a  hunting-match,  that  you  should  involve  the 
whole  garrison  in  danger ;  you  know  best  tjie  res|)on3ibilities  inciiri'ed  by  your  office 
here,  and  no  doubt  must  have  hecdfully  attended  to  them  before  making  a  proposal  of 
such  a  nature." 

"  I  do  indeed  know  my  own  duly,"  replied  De  Walton,  offended  in  turn,  "ond  na^ht 
be  allowed  to  think  of  yours  al^  without  assuming  more  than  my  own  share  of 
responsibility  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  commander  of  this  Dangerous  Castle,  smong 
other  inabilities,  were,  as  old  peo[)le  in  this  country  say,  subjected  to  a  spell — and  one 
which  renders  it  ini|>ossible  for  him  to  guide  liis  conduct  so  as  to  afford  pleasure  to  those 
wbiim  he  is  most  desirous  to  oblige.  Not  a  great  many  weeks  since,  whose  eyes  would 
Iinve  sparkled  like  those  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  at  the  proposal  of  a  general  hunting- 
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match  after  a  new  object  of  game ;  and  now  what  is  his  bearing  when  such  sport  is 
proposed,  merely,  I  think,  to  disappoint  my  purpose  of  obliging  him  ? — a  cold  acquiescence 
drops  half  frozen  from  his  lips,  and  he  proposes  to  go  to  rouse  the  wild  cattle  with  an 
air  of  gravity,  as  if  he  were  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  a  martyr.** 

**  Not  so,  Sir  John,"  answered  the  young  knight.  "  In  our  present  situation  we  stand 
conjoined  in  more  charges  than  one,  and  although  the  greater  and  controlling  trust  is  no 
doubt  laid  upon  you  as  the  elder  and  abler  knight,  yet  still  I  feel  that  I  myself  have  my 
own  share  of  a  serious  responsibility.  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  indulgently  hear  my 
opinion,  and  bear  with  it,  even  though  it  should  appear  to  have  relation  to  that  part  of 
our  common  charge  which  is  more  especially  intrusted  to  your  keeping.  The  dignity  of 
koighthoody  which  I  have  the  honour  to  share  with  you,  the  accolade  laid  on  my  shoulder 
bj  the  royal  Plantagenet,  entitles  me,  methinks,  to  so  much  grace.*' 

••  I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  the  elder  cavalier ;  "  I  forgot  how  important  a  person  I  had 
beftvB  me^  dubbed  by  King  Edward  himself,  who  was  moved  no  doubt  by  special  reasons 
to  confer  such  an  early  honour ;  and  I  certainly  feel  that  I  overstep  my  duty  when  I 
pnipoae  any  thing  that  savours  like  idle  sport  to  a  person  of  such  grave  pretensions.'* 

•■  Sir  John  de  Walton,*'  retorted  De  Valence,  "  we  have  had  something  too  much  of 
ttb— let  it  stop  here.  All  that  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  in  tliis  wardship  of  Douglas  Castle, 
H  win  not  be  by  my  consent,  if  any  amusement,  which  distinctly  infers  a  relaxation  of 
fiNipline^  be  unnecessarily  engaged  in,  and  especially  such  as  compels  us  to  summon  to 
aaaistance  a  number  of  the  Scots,  whose  evil  disposition  towards  us  we  well  know ; 
will  I,  though  my  years  have  rendered  me  liable  to  such  suspicion,  suffer  any  thing 
of  this  kind  to  be  imputed  to  me ;  and  if  unfortunately — ^though  I  am  sure  I  know  not 
lAj — ^we  are  in  future  to  lay  aside  those  bonds  of  familiar  friendship  which  formerly 
linikecl  OS  to  each  other,  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  bear  ourselves  in  our 
pfleeasary  communications  like  knights  and  gentlemen,  and  put  the  best  construction  on 
eadi  other^s  motives,  since  there  can  be  no  reason  for  imputing  the  worst  to  any  thing 
tint  oomes  from  either  of  us." 

"You  may  be  right.  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,"  said  the  governor,  bending  stiflly :  "  and 
Biaoe  you  say  we  are  no  longer  bound  to  each  other  as  friends,  you  may  be  certain, 
nevertheless,  that  I  will  never  permit  a  hostile  feeling,  of  which  you  are  the  object,  to 
oecupy  my  bosom.  You  have  been  long,  and  I  hope  not  uselessly,  my  pupil  in  the 
duties  of  chivalry.  You  are  the  near  relation  of  tlie  Karl  of  Pembroke,  my  kind  and 
constant  patron ;  and  if  these  circumstances  are  well  weighed,  they  form  a  connexion 
which  it  would  be  difficult,  at  least  for  nie,  to  break  tlirougli.  If  you  feel  yourself,  as 
you  seem  to  intimate,  less  strictly  tied  by  former  obligations,  you  must  take  your  own 
choice  in  fixing  our  relations  towards  eiich  other." 

"  I  can  only  say,"  replied  De  Valence,  "that  my  conduct  will  naturally  be  regulated 
Vyour  own ;  and  you,  Sir  John,  cannot  hope  more  devoutly  than  I  do  that  our  military 
duties  may  be  fairly  discharged,  without  interfering  with  our  friendly  intercourse." 

Tlie  knights  here  parted,  after  a  conference  which  once  or  twice  had  very  nearly 

^wminated  in  a  full  and  cordial  explanation;  but  still  there  was  wanting  one  kin<l 

l^cartfelt  word  from  either  to  break,  as  it  were,  the  ice  Avhich  was  fast  frecjzing  upon 

^ir  intercourse,  and  neither  chose  to  be  the  first  in  making  the  necessary  advances  with 

sufficient  cordiality,  though  each  would  liave  gladly  done  so,  had  tlie  other  appeared 

desirous  of  meeting  it  with  the  same  ardour  ;  but  tlieir  pride  Avas  too  hi;^h,  and  prevented 

either  from  saying  what  niight  at  once  liave  put  them  upon  an  ()p<*n  and  manly  footing. 

They  parted,  therefore,  witliout  again  returning  to  the  subject  of  tlie  pr<»j>osed  diversion  ; 

nnfil  it  was  afterwards  n^sumed  in  a  formal  note,  praying  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  to 

accompany  the  commandant  of  Douglas  Castle  upon  a  solemn  hunting-match,  which 

iad  for  its  object  the  wild  cattle  of  the  neighbouring  dale. 

The  time  of  meeting  was  appointed  at  six  in  the  morning,  beyond  the  gate  of  the 
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outer  barricade ;  and  tlie  chase  was  declared  to  be  ended  in  the  afternoon,  when  tbc 
rcekeat  eliould  be  blown  beneatli  tbe  great  oak,  known  by  the  name  of  SLolto'g  Club^ 
wliicli  stooda  remarkable  object,  where  Douglas  Dale  was  bounded  by  several  scattei-ed 
trees,  the  outskirts  uf  tbe  forest  and  bill  country.  Thti  usual  warning  was  Bent  out  to 
the  common  peo]jle,  or  vassals  uf  the  district,  which  they,  notwitlistanding  their  feeling 
of  antipathy,  received  in  general  with  delight,  upon  the  great  Epicurean  principle  of 
rafpe  d'teiii,  that  is  to  6o,j,  in  whatever  circumatancis  it  hapiM;ns  to  present  itself,  be  sure 
you  lose  no  recreation  which  life  affords.  A  hunting-match  has  still  its  attractions,  even 
though  an  Englisli  knigbt  take  bis  pleasure  in  the  woods  of  tbe  Douglas. 

It  was  no  doubt  afflicting  to  these  faithful  vassals,  to  acknowledge  another  lord  than 
the  redoubted  Uouglais  and  to  wait  by  wood  and  river  at  tbe  command  of  Knglieh  officers, 
and  in  tbe  company  of  their  archers,  whom  they  accounted  their  natural  enemies.  Still 
it  was  tbe  only  species  of  amusement  which  hod  been  permitted  them  for  a  long  time^ 
and  they  were  not  disposed  to  omit  tlie  rare  opportunity  of  joining  iu  it.  The  chase  of 
the  wolf,  the  wild  boar,  or  evi'.n  the  timid  stag,  required  silvan  arms;  the  wild  cattle 
Still  more  demanded  this  eiiuipment  of  war-bows  and  shafts,  boar-spears  and  sharp 
swords,  and  other  tools  of  the  chase  similar  to  those  used  in  actual  war.  Considering 
this,  the  Scotlish  inhabitants  were  seldom  nUowed  to  join  in  the  cliase,  except  under 
regulations  as  to  number  and  arms,  and  e.'<|>ecia11y  in  preserving  a  balance  of  force  on 
the  side  of  the  English  soldiers,  which  was  very  offensive  to  them.  The  greater  part  of 
the  garrison  was  upon  such  occasions  kept  on  foot,  and  several  detachments,  formed 
according  to  the  governor's  direction,  were  staiioned  in  different  positions  in  case  anj 
quarrel  should  suddenly  break  out. 


E^BETTIIE  appointed  morning  came  in  cold  and  raw,  ai\cr  the  manner  of  the  Scottish 
^jftw  March  weather.  Dogs  yelped,  yawncrl,  and  sliiverKil,  and  the  huntsmen, 
H^^l  though  hardy  and  cheerful  in  expectation  of  the  day's  eport,  twitched  their 
^^'f^'f"  mauds,  or  Lowland  plaids,  close  to  their  tliroats,  and  looked  with  some  dismay  at 
the  mists  which  floated  about  the  horizon,  now  threatening  to  sink  down  on  the  peaks 
lid  ridgesof  prominent  mountains,  and  now  to shifl  their  position  under  the  influence  of 
ame  of  tbe  unoertMn  gales,  which  rose  and  fell  alternately,  as  they  swept  along  the  valley. 
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Nevertheless,  the  appearance  of  the  whole  formed,  as  is  usual  in  almost  all  departments 
of  the  chasfj,  a  gay  and  a  jovial  spectacle.  A  brief  truce  seemed  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  nations,  and  the  Scottish  people  appeared  for  the  time  rather  as  exliibiting 
the  sports  of  their  mountains  in  a  friendly  manner  to  the  accomplished  knights  and 
bonny  archers  of  Old  England,  than  as  performing  a  feudal  service,  neither  easy  nor 
dignified  in  itself,  at  the  instigation  of  usurping  neighbours.  The  figures  of  the 
cavaliers,  now  half  seen,  now  exliibited  fully,  and  at  the  height  of  strenuous  exertion, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  dangerous  and  broken  ground,  particularly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  pedestrians,  who,  leading  the  dogs  or  beating  the  thickets,  dislodged  such 
olyects  of  chase  as  they  found  in  the  dingles,  and  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  their 
companions,  rendered  more  remarkable  from  being  mounted,  and  the  speed  at  which  they 
urged  their  horses ;  the  disregard  of  all  accidents  being  as  perfect  as  Melton-Mowbray 
itself,  or  any  other  noted  field  of  hunters  of  the  present  day,  can  exhibit 

The  principles  on  which  modern  and  ancient  hunting  were  conducted,  are,  however, 
2is  diiferent  as  possible.  A  fox,  or  even  a  hare  is,  in  our  own  day,  considered  as  a  sufficient 
apology  for  a  day's  exercise  to  forty  or  fifty  dogs,  and  nearly  as  many  men  and  horses ; 
but  the  ancient  chase,  even  though  not  terminating,  as  it  often  did,  in  battle,  carried 
with  it  objects  more  important,  and  an  interest  immeasurably  more  stirring.  If  indeed 
one  species  of  exercise  can  be  pointed  out  as  more  universally  exhilarating  and  engrossing 
than  othei*s,  it  is  certainly  that  of  the  chase.  The  poor  overlaboured  drudge,  who  has 
^erved  out  his  day  of  life,  and  wearied  all  his  energies  in  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
mortals — he  who  has  been  for  many  years  the  slave  of  agriculture,  or  (still  worse)  of 
manufactures — engaged  in  raising  a  single  peck  of  corn  from  year  to  year,  or  in  the 
monotonous  labours  of  the  desk— can  hardly  remain  dead  to  the  general  happiness 
when  the  chase  sweeps  past  him  with  hound  and  horn,  and  for  a  moment  feels  all  the 
exultation  of  the  proudest  cavalier  who  partakes  the  amusement.  Let  any  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  sight  recall  to  his  imagination  the  vigour  and  lively  interest  which  he  has 
seen  inspired  into  a  village,  including  the  oldest  and  feeblest  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the 
words  of  Wordsworth,  it  is,  on  such  occasions, 

"  Up,  Timothy,  up  with  your  staff  and  away, 
Not  a  soul  will  remain  in  the  village  to-day; 
The  hare  has  Just  started  from  Hamilton's  groundit, 
And  Skiddaw  is  glad  with  tlie  cry  of  tlie  hounds." 

But  compare  these  inspiring  sounds  to  the  burst  of  a  whole  feudal  population  enjoying 
the  8iK>rt,  whose  lives,  instead  of  being  spent  in  tlie  monotonous  toil  of  modern  avocations, 
have  been  agitated  by  the  hazards  of  war,  and  of  the  chase,  its  near  resemblance,  and 
you  must  necessarily  suppose  that  the  excitation  is  extended,  like  a  fire  which  catches  to 
dry  heath.  To  use  the  common  expre.s.sion,  borrowed  from  another  amusement,  all  is  fish 
that  comes  in  the  net  on  such  occasions.  An  ancient  hunting-match  (the  nature  of  the 
carnage  excei)ted)  was  almost  equal  to  a  modern  battle,  when  the  strife  took  place  on  the 
surface  of  a  varied  and  unequal  country.  A  whole  district  poured  forth  its  inhabitants,  who 
formed  a  ring  of  great  extent,  called  technically  a  tinchel,  and,  advancing  and  narrowing 
their  circle  by  degrees,  drove  before  them  the  alarmed  animals  of  every  kind;  all  and 
each  of  which,  as  they  burst  from  the  thicket  or  the  moorland,  were  objects  of  the  bow, 
the  javelin,  or  whatever  missile  weapons  the  hunters  possessed;  while  others  were  run 
down  and  worried  by  large  greyhounds,  or  more  frequently  brought  to  bay,  when  the 
more  important  persons  present  claimed  fur  themselves  the  pleasure  of  putting  them  to 
death  with  their  chivalrous  hands,  incurring  individually  such  danger  as  is  inferred  from 
a  mortal  contest  even  with  the  timid  buck,  when  he  is  brought  to  the  death-struggle,  and 
has  no  choice  but  yielding  his  life  or  putting  himself  upon  the  defensive,  by  the  aid  of 
his  splendid  antlers,  and  with  all  the  courage  of  despair. 

The  quantity  of  game  found  in  Douglas  Dale  on  this  occasion  was  very  considerate, 
for,  uri  already  noticed,  it  was  a  long  time  since  a  hunting  upon  a  great  scale  had  been 
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attempted  under  the  Douglasses  themselves,  whose  misfortunes  had  commenced  several 
years  before,  with  those  of  their  country.  The  English  garrison,  too,  had  not  sooner 
judged  themselves  strong  or  numerous  enough  to  exercise  these  valued  feudal  privileges. 
In  the  meantime,  the  game  increased  considerably.  The  deer,  the  wild  cattle,  and  the  wild 
boars,  lay  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  made  frequent  irruptions  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley,  which  in  Douglas  Dale  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  an  oasis,  surrounded 
by  tangled  woods,  and  broken  moors,  occasionally  rocky,  and  showing  lai-ge  tracts  of 
that  bleak  dominion  to  which  wild  creatures  gladly  escape  when  pressed  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  man. 

As  the  hunters  traversed  the  spots  which  separated  the  field  from  the  wood,  there  was 
always  a  stimulating  uncertainty  what  sort  of  game  was  to  be  found,  and  the  marksman, 
with  his  bow  ready  bent,  or  his  javelin  poised,  and  his  good  and  well  bitted  horse  thrown 
upon  its  haunches,  ready  for  a  sudden  start,  observed  watchfully  what  should  rush  from 
the  covert,  so  that,  were  it  deer,  boar,  wolf,  wild  cattle,  or  any  other  species  of  game,  ho 
might  be  in  readiness. 

The  wolf,  which,  on  account  of  its  ravages,  was  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  beasts  of 
prey,  did  not,  however,  supply  the  degree  of  diversion  which  his  name  promised;  he, 
usually  fled  far— in  some  instances  many  miles — before  he  took  courage  to  turn  to  bay, 
and  though  formidable  at  such  moments,  destroying  both  dogs  and  men  by  his  terrible 
bite,  yet  at  other  times  was  rather  despised  for  his  cowardice.  The  boar,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  much  more  irascible  and  courageous  animal. 

The  wild  cattle,  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  tenants  of  the  ancient  Caledonian 

forest,  were,  however,  to  the  English  cavaliers,  by  far  the  most  interesting  objects  ol 

^X'^u^Q^^*     Altogether,  the  ringing  of  bugles,  the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs,  the  lowing 

*  ThcM  Bulls  are  thus  described  by  Hector  Boctius,  concerning  whom  he  says— "In  this  wood  (namely  the  Caledonian 

^■■ood)wci«  sometime  white  bulls,  with  cri«p  and  curling  manrs,  like  fierce  lionji;   and  though  they  seemed  meek  and 

^unie  In  the  remanent  figure  of  their  bodies,  they  were  more  wild  than  any  other  beasts,  and  had  such  hatred  against  the 

*«Kiety  and  company  of  men,  that  they  never  came  in  the  wiiodx  nur  lusuries  where  they  found  any  foot  or  hand  thereof, 

^aid  many  days  after  they  eat  not  of  the  herbs  that  were  touchdl  or  liiiiullcd  by  man.    Thcite  bulU  were  ttu  wild,  that 

^C&K]i  were  never  taken  liut  by  slight  and  crafty  labour,  and  »o  impatient,  tliat  after  they  w^ere  taken  they  dird  fnmi  iiwup- 

Y>^iitable  dolour.     A b  soon  as  any  man  invaded  thvse  bullx,  they  ruNhcd  with  .su(;h  terrible  prciis  uiK>n  him  that  they  btruck 

Him  to  the  earth,  taking  no  fear  uf  hounds,  sharp  lances,  or  other  most  p4;nctrativf  weapons." — lioctius,  Vhron.  Sent.  Vol.  i. 

I»«fe  xxxix. 

The  wild  cattle  of  this  breed,  which  are  now  only  known  in  one  manor  in  En>;Iand,  that  of  ChillinKhuni  (.'astle,  in  North- 
uznbcrland,  (the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Tankervillu.)  were,  in  the  memory  <»f  man.  still  ])reservi-d  in  three  i»l{u.'es  in  Scotland, 
BABelj,  Drumlanrig,   (himbemauld.  and  the  up^ier  park    at   Hamilton   ralace.  at  all  of  which  ]tlaceH.  ex(>o]>t    the  last, 
I  believe,  tliey  have  now  been  destroyed,  on  account  of  their  feroeity.     Hut   though  those  of  niodcrn  days  are  rcmarkul)le 
^their  white  colour,  with  black  muzzles,  and  exhibiting,  in  a  sinull  decree,  the  blaek  inane,  about  three  or  four  inches 
«*l,  by  which  the  bullH  in  particular  are  distinguished,  they  do  n'»t  by  any  means  conie  near  the  terrific  description  given 
Ui  by  the  ancient  authors,  which  has  made  some  naturalii>ts  think  that  these  animals  should  prohably  be  referred  to  a  dif- 
■['•ntipecics,  though  possessing  the  tiame  general  habits,  and  included  in  tlie  same  genu!>.     The  bones,  which  are  <»fien 
*'*<^'*ered  in  Scottuh  mosses,  belong  certainly  to  a  race  of  animajx  much  larger  than  those  of  fhillingham,  which  sehhmi 
Cnm  to  above  80   stone  (of  l^lbs.),  the  general  weight  varying  from    (10    to  Hu  stone.      AVe  should   be   accounted  very 
*^i|!ent  by  one  class  of  readers,  did  wo  not  record  that  tlie  beef  furnished  by  those  cattle  is  of  excellent  flavour,  and 
^7  marbled. 
pile  folluwiag  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  some  time  after  the  publication  of  the  novel : — 
"When  it  is  wished  to  kill  any  of  the  cattle  at  Chillingham,  the  keeper  goes   into  the  herd  on  horseback,  in  which 
^'yUiey  are  quite  accessible,  and  singling  out  his  victim,  takes  aim  with  a  large  rille-gim.  and  t<eldom  fails  in  bringing 
*™duvn.    If  the  poor  animal  makes  much  bellowing  in  his  agony,  and  es]K*ciaIly  if  the  ground  be  stained  with  his  blood, 
■■  Minpanions  become  very  furious,  and  are  themselves,  1  believe,  acccsNory  to  hiN  death.     After  which,  they  tly  oil*  to  a 
™**nt  part  of  the  park,  and  he  is  drawn  away  on  a  sledge.     Lord  Tankerville  is  very  tenacious  of  these  singular  animals; 
b*  will  on  no  account  part  with  a  living  one,  and  hardly  allows  <jf  a  suliicient  number  being  killed,  to  leave  pastur.ige  fur 
*«e  that  remain. 

"It  happened  on  one  occasion,  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  a  i»arty  visiting  at  the  casile,  among  whom  were  some 

■"■"/•Mr,  who  had  hunted  buffaloes  in  foreign  part •<.  obtained  pennission  to  do  the  keeper's  work,  and  shoot  one  of 

iMwild  C2ttle.    Tliey  sallied  out  on  horseback,  and 'duly  equipped    for  the  cnterj)rise.  att.nkcil  tlieir  object.     The  ptMir 

■■iBal  rccciTed  several  wounds,  but  none  of  them  proving  fatal,  he  retired  before  his  ]iursuer(,  roaring  witli  pain  and 

n«»,  till,  planting  himself  against  a  wall  or  tree,  he  stood  at  bay,  <!irering  a  front  of  defiance.     In  this  jiosition  the  youthful 

■•"  of  the  castle.  Lord  Ossulston,  rode  uj)  to  give  him  the  fatal  shot.     Though  warned  of  the  ilanger  of  apjiroaching 

oear  (Athe  enraged  animal,  and  esiwcially  of  tiring  without  first  having  turned  hi«5  horse's  he.id  in  a  direction  to  be  ready 

for  flight,  he  ducharged  his  piece;  but  ere  he  could  (urn  his  horse  round  to  make  his  retreat,  the  raging  beast  had  plunged 

AuifDinense  horns  into  its  flank.     The  horse  stag;?crcd  an<l  was  near  falling,  but  recovering  by  a  vi..lent  efl'ort.  he  extricated 

niiD«elf/h>m  his  infuriated  pursuer,  making  off  with  all   the  sjieed  his  wiusting  strength  supi>lied,  his  entrails  meanwhile 

•ha^ngon  the  ground,  till  at  length  he  fell,  and  died  .-it  the  same  moment.     The  animal   w.is  now  clo>e  ui»on  his  rear,  and 

the  young  Lord  would  unqucblionably  hate  shared  the  fate  of  his  unha]i|>y  steed,  had  not  the  keeper,  deeming  it  full  time  to 

\     2 
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and  bellowing  of  the  enraged  mountain  cattle,  the  sobs  of  deer  mangled  by  throttling 
dogs,  the  wild  shouts  of  exultation  of  the  men, — made  a  choms  which  extended  &r 
through  the  scene  in  which  it  arose,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
even  in  its  inmost  recesses. 

During  the  course  of  the  hunting,  when  a  stag  or  a  boar  was  expected,  one  of  the 
wild  cattle  often  came  rushing  forward  bearing  down  the  young  trees,  crashing  the 
branches  in  its  progress,  and  in  general  dispersing  whatever  opposition  was  presented  to 
it  by  the  hunters.  Sir  John  de  Walton  was  the  only  one  of  the  chivalry  of  the  party 
who  individually  succeeded  in  mastering  one  of  these  powerful  animals.  Like  a  Spanish 
tauridor,  he  bore  down  and  killed  with  his  lance  a  ferocious  bull;  two  well -grown  calves 
and  three  kine  were  also  slain,  being  unable  to  carry  off  the  quantity  of  arrows,  javelins^ 
and  other  missiles,  directed  against  them  by  the  archers  and  drivers;  but  many  others 
in  spite  of  every  endeavour  to  intercept  them,  escaped  to  their  gloomy  hannts  in  the 
remote  skirts  of  the  mountain  called  Cairntable,  with  their  hides  well  feathered  with 
those  marks  of  human  enmity. 

A.  large  portion  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  this  way,  until  a  particular  blast  from 
the  master  of  the  hunt  announced  that  he  had  not  forgot  the  discreet  custom  of  the  repast, 
which,  on  such  occasions,  was  provided  for  upon  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  multitade 
who  had  been  convened  to  attend  the  sport. 

The  blast  peculiar  to  the  time,  assembled  the  whole  party  in  an  open  space  in  a  wood, 
where  their  numbers  had  room  and  accommodation  to  sit  down  upon  the  green  turf,  the 
slain  game  affording  a  plentiful  supply  for  roasting  or  broiling,  an  employment  in  which 
the  lower  class  were  all  immediately  engaged;  while  puncheons  and  pipes,  placed  in 
readiness,  and  scientifically  opened,  supplied  Gascoigne  wine,  and  mighty  ale,  at  the  - 
pleasure  of  those  who  chose  to  appeal  to  them. 

The  knights,  whose  rank  did  not  admit  of  interference,  were  seated  by  themselves,  and— 
ministered  to  by  their  squires  and  pages,  to  whom  such  menial  services  were  noW- 
accounted  disgraceful,  but,  on   the  contrary,  a  proper   step  of  their  education.     The — 
number  of  those  distinguished  persons  seated  upon  the  present  occasion  at  the  table  oi 
dais,  as  it  was  called,  (in  virtue  of  a  canopy  of  green  boughs  with  which  it  was  over^ 
shadowed,)  comprehended  Sir  John  de  Walton,  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  and  some  reverend- 
brethren  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Saint  Bride,  who,  though  Scottish  ecdesiastics, 
were  treated  with  becoming  respect  by  the  English  soldiers.     One  or  two  Scottish.— 
retainers,  or  vavasours,  maintaining,  perhaps  in  prudence,  a  suitable  deference  to  thes- 
English  knights,  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  as  many  English  archers,  peculiarij — 
respected  by  their  superiors,  were  invited,  according  to  the  modern  phrase,  to  the  honour^^ 
of  the  sitting. 

Sir  John  de  Walton  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table;  his  eye,  though  it  seemed  to  havi^- 
no  certain  object,  yet  never  for  a  moment  remained  stationary,  but  glanced  from  on^ 
countenance  to  another  of  the  ring  foi-med  by  his  guests,  for  such  they  all  were,  no  doabt^ 
though  he  himself  could  hardly  have  told  upon  what  principle  he  had  issued  the  invita- 
tions; and  even  apparently  was  at  a  loss  to  think  what,  in  one  or  two  cases,  had  procurecP 
him  the  honour  of  their  presence. 

One  person  in  particular  caught  De  Walton's  eye,  as  having  the  air  of  a  redoubted 
man-at-amris,  although  it  seemed  as  if  fortune  had  not  of  late  smiled  upon  his  enterprisea 
Pie  was  a  tall  raw-boned  man,  of  an  extremely  rugged  countenance,  and  his  skin,  whicb 
showed  itself  through  many  a  loophole  in  his  dress,  exhibited  a  complexion  which  most 
have  endured  all  the  varieties  of  an  outlawed  life;  and  akin  to  one  who  had,  according 
to  the  customar}'  phrase,  "  ta'en  the  bent  with  Robin  Bruce,"  in  other  words  occupied 

conclude  the  dayi  dirrrstinn,  flred  at  the  instant.    His  ihot  brought  the  beast  to  the  ground,  and  running  in  with  hi*  laifi 
knife,  he  put  a  |>cri'>d  to  ]ii.s  cxistonco. 

*'  Thiii  scene  of  gentlemanly  pastime  was  viewed  firom  a  turret  of  the  castle  by  Lady  Tankerrille  and  her  Armalc  Tkltan. 
Burh  a  situation  for  the  mother  of  the  young  hero,  was  anything  but  enviable."] 
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the  moors  with  him  as  an  insurgent.  Some  such  idea  certainly  crossed  De  Walton's  mind. 
Yet  the  apparent  coolness,  and  absence  of  alarm,  with  which  the  stranger  eat  at  the 
board  of  an  English  officer,  at  the  same  time  being  wholly  in  his  power,  had  much  in  it 
which  was  irreconcilable  with  any  such  suggestion.  De  Walton,  and  several  of  those 
about  him,  had  in  the  course  of  the  day  observed  that  this  tattered  cavalier,  the  most 
remarkable  parts  of  whose  garb  and  equipments  consisted  of  an  old  coat-of-mail  and  a 
rusted  yet  massive  partisan  about  eight  feet  long,  was  possessed  of  superior  skill  in  the 
art  of  hunting  to  any  individual  of  their  numerous  party.  The  governor  having  looked 
at  this  suspicious  figure  until  he  had  rendered  the  stranger  aware  of  the  special  interest 
which  he  attracted,  at  length  filled  a  goblet  of  choice  wine,  and  requested  him,  as  one 
of  the  best  pupils  of  Sir  Tristera  who  had  attended  upon  the  day's  chase,  to  pledge  liim 
in  a  vintage  superior  to  that  supplied  to  the  general  company. 

**I  suppose,  however,  sir,"  said  De  Walton,  "you  will  have  no  objections  to  put  off 
my  challenge  of  a  brimmer,  until  you  can  answer  my  pledge  in  Gascoigne  wine,  which 
grew  in  the  king's  own  demesne,  was  pressed  for  his  own  lip,  and  is  therefore  fittest  to 
be  emptied  to  his  majesty's  health  and  prosperity." 

One  half  of  the  island  of  Britain,"  said  the  woodsman,  with  great  composure, 
will  be  of  your  honour's  opinion;  but  as  I  belong  to  the  other  half,  even  the  choicest 
liquor  in  Gascony  cannot  render  that  health  acceptable  to  me." 

Amurmur  of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  warriors  present;  the  priests  hung  their 
Leads,  looked  deadly  grave,  and  muttered  their  paternosters. 

"  You  see,  stranger,"  said  De  Walton  sternly,  "  that  your  speech  discomposes  the 
company." 

^'It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  man,  in  the  same  blunt  tone;  "and  it  may  happen  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  the  speech  notwithstanding." 

*•  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  made  in  my  presence?"  answered  De  Walton. 
"  Yes,  Sir  Gk)vemor." 

**  And  have  you  thought  what  must  be  the  necessary  inference?"  continued  De  Walton. 

"  I  may  form  a  round  guess,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  what  I  might  have  to  fear,  if 

your  safe  conduct  and  word  of  honour,  when  inviting  nic  to  this  hunting,  were  less 

trustworthy  than  I  know  full  well  it  really  is.     But  I  am  your  gu(?st — your  meat  is  even 

now  passing  my  throat — your  cup,  filled  with  riglit  good  wine,  1  have  just  now  (luaffed 

off — and  I  would  not  fear  the  rankest  Paynim   inlidel,  if  we  stood  in  such  rehition 

together,  much  less  an  English  knight.     I  tell  you,  besides.  Sir  Knight,  you  undervalue 

the  wine  we  have  quafied.     The  high  flavour  and  contents  of  your  eup,  grow  where  it 

"Will,  give  me  spirit  to  tell  you  one  or  two  eircumstances,  which  cold  cautious  sobriety 

'Would,  in  a  moment  like  this,  have  left  unsaid.     You  wish,  I  doubt  not,  to  know  who  I 

am?  My  christian  name  is  Michael — my  surname  is  that  of  Turnbull,  a  redoubted  clan, 

to  whose  honours,  even  in  the  field  of  hunting  or  of  battle,  I  have  added  something. 

My  abode  is  beneath  the  mountain  of  Rubieslaw,  by  the  fair  streams  of  Teviot.     You  are 

surprised  that  I  know  how  to  hunt  the  wild  cattle, — I,  who  have  made  them  my  si)ort 

from  infancy  in  the  lonely  forests  of  Jed  and  Southdean,  and  have  killed  more  of  them 

thaa  you  or  any  Englishman  in  your  host  ever  saw,  even  if  you  include  the  doughty 

deeds  of  this  day." 

The  bold  borderer  made  this  declaration  with  the  same  provoking  degree  of  coolness 
which  predominated  in  his  whole  demeanour,  and  was  indeed  his  pritieipal  attribute.    His 
effrontery  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  (^Ifect  upon  Sir  John  dt*  Walton,  who  instantly  called 
out,  "Toarms!  toarms! — Secure  the  spy  and  traitor  I   ITo!  pages  and  yeomen — William, 
Anthony,  Bend-the-bow,  andGreenleaf — seize  the?  traitor,  and  bind  him  with  your  bow- 
strings and  dog-leashes — bind  him,  I  say,  until  the  blood  start  from  beneath  his  nails!" 
"Here  is  a  goodly  summons!"  said  Turnbull,  with  a  sort  of  horselaugh.     **  Were  I 
as  sure  of  being  answered  by  twenty  men  I  could  name,  there  would  be  small  doubt  of 
the  upshot  of  this  day." 
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The  archers  thickeneil  around  the  hunter,  yet  laid  no  liuld  on  him,  none  of  them  being 
willing  to  be  tlic  first  who  briikc  the  peace  proi>cr  to  tliu  occasion. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  De  Walton,  "  thou  traitor,  ior  what  waitest  thou  here?  " 

"  Simply  and  solely,"  said  the  Jed  forester,  "  that  I  may  deliver  up  to  the  Douglu  the 
castle  of  his  aneetitors,  and  th:it  1  luay  cnsiu-e  tluc,  Sir  Englbhman,  the  payment  of  thy 
deserts,  by  cutting  that  very  throat  which  thou  makest  such  a  bawling  use  of." 

At  the  same  time,  perceiving  that  the  yeomen  were  crowding  behind  him  to  cany 
their  lord's  commands  into  execution  bo  soon  as  they  should  be  reiterated,  the  htmtamao 
turned  himself  short  round  upon  those  who  appeared  about  to  surprise  him,  and  having, 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  action,  induced  them  to  step  back  a  pace,  he  proceeded — 
"  Yes,  John  dc  Walton,  my  purpose  was  ere  now  to  have  put  thee  to  death,  as  one 
whom  I  find  in  possession  of  tliat  castle  and  territory  which  belong  to  my  master, 
a  kniglit  much  more  worthy  than  thyself;  but  I  know  not  why  I  have  paused — thou 
hast  given  me  food  when  I  iiave  hungered  for  twenty-four  hours,  I  have  not  therefore 
lind  the  heart  to  pay  thcc  at  advantage  as  thou  host  deserved.  B^ono  from  thia  place 
and  country,  and  take  the  fair  warning  of  a  foe ;  thou  hast  constituted  thyself  the 
mortal  enemy  of  this  people,  and  there  arc  those  among  them  who  have  seldom  been 
injured  or  defied  with  impunity.  Take  no  care  in  searching  after  me,  it  will  be  in  vwn, 
— until  I  meet  thee  at  a  time  which  will  come  at  my  pleasure,  not  thine.  Push  not 
your  inquisition  into  cruelty,  to  discover  by  what  means  I  have  deceived  you,  for  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  learn ;  and  with  this  friendly  advice,  look  at  mo  and  take  your 
leave,  for  although  we  shall  one  day  meet,  it  may  be  long  ere  I  sec  you  again." 

Ue  Walton  remained  silent,  hoping  that  his  jirisoner,  (for  he  saw  no  chance  of  his 
escaping,)  might,  in  his  communicative  humour,  drop  some  more  information,  and  was 
not  desirous  to  precipitate  a  fray  with  which  the  scene  was  likely  to  conclude,  unconscious 
at  the  same  time  of  the  advanlagc  which  he  thereby  gave  the  daring  huuter. 

As  Turnbull  concluded  his  sentence,  he  made  a  sudden  spring  backwards,  which 
carried  him  out  of  the  circle  formed  around  him,  and  before  they  were  aware  of  his 
intentions,  at  once  disappeared  among  the  underwood. 

"  Seize  him — sel^e  him!"  roi>eated  Do  Walton;  "let  us  have  him  at  least  at  on^— 
discretion,  unless  tlic  earth  has  actually  swallowed  him." 

This  indeed  appeared  not  unlikely,  for  near  the  place  where  Turnbull  had  made  tUe^ 
spring,  there  yawned  a  steep  ravine,  into  which  he  plunged,  and  descended  by  f>n= 
n-ssiatance  of  branches,  bushes,  and  copscwood,  until  he  reached  the  bottom,  wher«  h^m 
found  some  road  to  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  through  which  he  made  his  escape,  Icavingj 
the  most  expert  woodsmen  among  the  pursuers  totally  at  fault,  and  unable  to  trace  hir  . 
foolste])3. 
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^HIS  interlude  carrieil  some  confusion  into  the  procnodinfta  of  the  hunt,  thun 
f  suddenly  surprised  by  the  apparition  of  Alitthai^l  Turnbiill,  an  arnicd  nnil 
its-ed  followpr  of  the  IIousu  of  Doup;Iiuj,  n  siplit  m  little  to  he  ex|)ectfd  in 
■»  the  territory  where  his  master  wns  huld  a  rebel  and  n  iKinilit,  niid  ivhriv  hi- 
!  himself  must  have  been  well  known  to  most  of  the  |H'asiint  17  present.  The  eininnstaiic-c 
^snade  on  obvious  impression  on  tlie  Knglisi)  cliivnlry.  Hir  Juhii  de  Walton  lunbed  j;ravi' 
^Dd  thoughtful,  ordered  tlie  hunters  to  be  iisiiu  111  bled  on  tin;  spot,  nnd  iliipeted  his  siihliei-s 
^«i  commence  a  strict  search  among  the  persons  who  lind  ntlrndeil  the  chivie,  no  as  tn 
3.  iscover  whether  Tumbull  had  any  compnnion.i  amnn^  tlieni;  but  it  wiu'*  too  lute  to  ninke 
^'Xiat  enquiry  in  the  strict  fnshion  which  l>c  Walton  directed. 

The  Scottish  attendants  on  the  eiiase,  when  they  beheld  that  tlio  liunting,  under 

[->»etcnce  of  which  tliey  wire  called  together,  was  intrrruiitt'd  lor  the  jnnTtise  iif  laying 

t»auids  upon  their  persons,  and  subjecting  thi-m  to  examiniitiiin,  t(Mik  care  to  suit  their 

a,nswer9  to  the  questions  put  to  them  ;  in  a  word,  they  kejit  their  own  scyret,  if  they  had 

«».Tiy.    litany  of  them,  conscious  of  biiing  tins  weaker  pni-tj',  beeftuio  afraid  of  foul  I'lay, 

nlipt  away  from  the  places  to  which  they  had  been  appointed,  and  leil  the  liuiitiii^-nniteh 

WVemen  who  conceived  tliey  had  been  inviied  with  no  friendly  intent.     Sir  Jolin  do 

"^'alton  became  aware   of  the   decreasing   numbers   of  the    Scottisli — their  grtidnul 

disappearance  awakening  in  the  English  knight  that  degree  of  susjiicion  wliich  had  of 

W  become  his  peculiar  characteristic. 

"  Take,  I  pray  thee,"  said  he  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  os  many  men-at-arms  as 
thoi]  canst  get  together  in  five  minutes'  space,  and  at  least  a  hundred  of  the  monnled 
■fchers,  and  ride  as  fast  as  thou  canst,  without  permitting  them  to  sti'ogglc  fVom  thy 
''Mdard,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Douglas ;  for  I  have  my  own  thouglits  what  may 
hare  been  attempted  on  the  castle,  when  we  observe  with  our  own  eyes  snch  a  nest 
of  traitors  here  assembled." 
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"  With  reverence,  Sir  John,"  replied  Aymer,  "  you  shoot  in  this  matter  rather  beyond 
the  mark.  Tiiat  the  Scottish  peasants  have  had  had  thoughts  against  us,  I  will  be  the  last 
to  deny ;  but,  long  debarred  from  any  silvan  sport,  you  cannot  wonder  at  their  crowding 
to  any  diversion  by  wood  or  river,  and  still  less  at  their  being  easily  alarmcMl  as  to  the 
certainty  of  the  safe  footing  on  which  they  stand  with  us.  The  least  rough  usage  is 
likely  to  strike  them  with  fear,  and  with  the  desire  of  escape,  and  so " 

*'  And  so,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  had  listened  with  a  degree  of  impatienee 
scarce  consistent  with  the  grave  and  formal  politeness  which  one  knight  was  accustomed 
to  bestow  upon  another,  '*  and  so  I  would  rather  see  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  busy  his 
horse's  heels  to  execute  my  orders,  than  give  his  tongue  the  trouble  of  impugning  them.*' 

At  this  sharp  reprimand,  all  present  looked  at  each  other  with  indications  of  marked 
displeasure.  Sir  Aymer  was  highly  offended,  but  saw  it  was  no  time  to  indulge  in 
reprisal.  He  bowed  until  the  feather  which  was  in  his  barret-cap  mingled  with  his 
horse's  mane,  and  without  reply — for  he  did  not  even  choose  to  trust  his  voice  in  reply 
at  the  moment — headed  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  by  the  straightest  road  back  to 
the  Castle  of  Douglas. 

When  he  came  to  one  of  those  eminences  from  which  he  could  observe  the  massiTe 
and  complicated  towers  and  walls  of  the  old  fortress,  with  the  glitter  of  the  broad  lake 
which  surrounded  it  on  three  sides,  he  felt  much  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  great 
banner  of  England,  which  streamed  from  the  liighest  part  of  the  building.     '*  I  knew  ity" 
he  internally  said ;  '*  I  was  certain  that  Sir  John  de  Walton  had  become  a  very  woman   j 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  fears  and  suspicions.     Alas !  that  a  situation  of  responsibility  ^ 
should  so  much  have  altered  a  disposition  which  I  have  known  so  noble  and  so  knightly  I  1 
By  this  good  day,  I  scarce  know  in  what  manner  I  should  demean  me  when  thnt^ 
publicly  rebuked  before  the  garrison.     Certainly  he  deserves  that  I  should,  at  some  fimcw 
or  other,  let  him  understand,  that  however  he  may  triumph  in  the  exercise  of  his  short-  — 
lived  command,  yet,  when  man  is  to  meet  with  man,  it  will  puzzle  Sir  John  de  Walton.^ 
to  show  himself  the  superior  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  or  perhaps  to  establish  himself 
his  equal.     But  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  fears,  however  fantastic,  are  sincere  at 
moment  he  expresses  them,  it  becomes  me  to  obey  punctually  commands  which, 
absurd,  are  imposed  in  consequence  of  the  governor's  belief  that  they  are  rendered^ 
necessary  by  the  times,  and  not  inventions  designed  to  vex  and  domineer  over  his  officers' 
in  the  indulgence  of  liis  official  powers.     I  would  I  knew  which  is  the  true  statement  of3 
the  case,  and  whether  the  once  famed  De  Walton  is  become  afraid  of  his  enemies  more^ 
than  fits  a  knight,  or  makes  imaginary  doubts  the  pretext  of  tyrannizing  ova*  his  friend.  - 
I  cannot  say  it  would  make  much  difference  to  me,  but  I  would  rather  have  it  that  the  -^ 
man  I  once  loved  had  turned  a  petty  tyrant  than  a  weak-spirited  coward ;  and  I  would  — 
be  content  that  he  should  study  to  vex  me,  rather  than  be  afraid  of  his  own  shadow.^ 

With  these  ideas  passing  in  his  mind,  the  young  knight  crossed  the  causeway  whidi 
traversed  the  piece  of  water  that  fed  the  moat,  and,  passing  under  the  strongly  fortified 
gateway,  gave  strict  orders  for  letting  down  the  portcullis,  and  elevating  the  dx^wbridge^ 
even  at  the  appearance  of  De  Walton's  own  standard  before  it. 

A  slow  and  guarded  movement  from  tlie  hunting  ground  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas^ 
gave  the  governor  ample  time  to  recover  his  temper,  and  to  forget  that  his  young  friend 
had  shown  less  alacrity  than  usual  in  obeying  his  commands.  He  was  even  disposed  to 
treat  as  a  jest  the  length  of  time  and  extreme  degree  of  ceremony  with  which  every  point 
of  martkl  discipline  was  observed  on  his  own  re-admission  to  the  castle,  though  the  raw 
air  of  a  wet  spring  evening  whistled  around  his  own  unsheltered  person,  and  those  of 
his  followers,  as  they  waited  before  tiie  castle  gate  for  the  exchange  of  pass-words,  the 
delivery  of  keys,  and  all  the  slow  miuutiin  attendant  upon  the  movements  of  a  garrison 
in  a  well-guarded  fortress. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  to  an  old  knight,  who  was  peevishly  blaming  the  lieutenant-governor^ 
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**  it  was  mj  own  fault ;  I  spoke  but  now  to  Aymer  de  Valence  with  more  authoritatiye 
emphasis  than  his  newly  dubbed  dignity  was  pleased  with,  and  tliis  precise  style  of 
obedience  is  a  piece  of  not  unnatural  and  very  pardonable  revenge.  Well,  we  will  owe 
him  a  return,  Sir  Philip— shall  we  not  ?  lliis  is  not  a  night  to  keep  a  man  at  the  gate.** 
This  dialogue,  overheard  by  some  of  the  squires  and  pages,  was  bandied  about  from 
one  to  another,  until  it  entirely  lost  the  tone  of  good-humour  in  which  it  was  spoken, 
and  the  offence  was  one  for  which  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  old  Sir  Philip  were  to  meditate 
revenge,  and  was  said  to  have  been  represented  by  the  governor  as  a  piece  of  mortal  and 
intentional  offence  on  the  part  of  his  subordinate  ofRcer. 

Thus  an  increasing  feud  went  on  from  day  to  day  between  two  warriors,  who,  with  no 
just  cause  of  quarrel,  had  at  heart  every  reason  to  esteem  and  love  each  other.  It 
became  visible  in  the  fortress  even  to  those  of  the  lower  rank,  who  hoped  to  gain  some 
consequence  by  intermingling  in  the  species  of  emulation  produced  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  commanding  officei'S — an  emulation  which  may  take  place,  indeed,  in  the  present 
day,  but  can  hardly  have  the  same  sense  of  wounded  pride  and  jealous  dignity  attached 
to  it»  which  existed  in  times  when  the  personal  honour  of  knighthood  rendered  those 
who  possessed  it  jealous  of  every  punctilio. 

So  many  little  debates  took  place  between  the  two  knights,  that  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence 
thought  himself  under  the  necessity  of  writing  to  his  uncle  and  namesake,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  stating  that  his  officer,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  hod  unfortunately  of  late  taken 
aome  d^^ree  of  prejudice  against  him,  and  that  after  having  borne  with  many  provoking 
instances  of  his  displeasure,  he  was  now  compelled  to  request  that  his  place  of  service 
sboold  be  changed  from  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  to  wherever  honour  could  be  acquired, 
mnd  time  might  be  given  to  put  an  end  to  his  present  cause  of  complaint  against  his 
eonunanding  officer.  Through  the  whole  letter,  young  Sir  Aymer  was  particularly 
€*autiouB  how  he  expressed  his  sense  of  Sir  John  de  Walton's  jealousy  or  severe  usage ; 
l>ot  such  sentiments  are  not  easily  concealed,  and  in  spite  of  him  an  air  of  displeasure 
glanced  out  from  several  passages,  and  indicated  his  discontent  with  his  uncle's  old  friend 
snd  companion  in  arms,  and  with  the  sphere  of  military  duty  which  liis  uncle  had  himself 
assigned  him. 

An  accidental  movement  among  the  English  troops  brought  Sir  Aymer  an  answer  to 
"his  letter  sooner  than  he  could  have  hoped  for  at  that  time  of  day,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  correspondence,  which  was  then  extremely  slow  and  interrupted. 

Pembroke,  a  rigid  old  warrior,  entertained  the  most  partial  opinion  of  Sir  John  de 

">^  si  ton,  who  was  a  work  as  it  were  of  his  own  hands,  and  was  indignant  to  find  that  his 

•nephew,  whom  he  considered  as  a  mere  boy,  elated  by  having  had  the  dignity  of 

knighthood  conferred  u()on  him  at  an  age  unusually  early,  did  not  absolutely  coincide 

"with  him  in  this  opinion.     He  replied  to  him,  accordingly,  in  a  tone  of  high  displeasure, 

•tnd  expressed  himself  as  a  person  of  rank  would  write  to  a  young  and  dependent  kinsman 

upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  ;  and,  as  he  gathered  his  nephew's  cause  of  complaint 

fejm  his  own  letter,  he  conceived  that  he  did  him  no  injustice  in  making  it  slighter  than 

it  really  was.     lie  reminded  the  young  man  that  the  study  of  chivalry  consisted  in  the 

faithful  and  patient  discharge  of  military  service,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  according 

U)  the  circumstances  in  which  war  placed  the  champion.     That  above  all,  the  post  of 

dinger,  which  Douglas  Castle  had  been  termed  by  common  consent,  was  also  the  post  of 

bonoor ;  and  that  a  young  man  should  be  cautious  how  he  incurred  the  supposition  of 

king  desirous  of  quitting  his  present  honourable  command,  because  he  was  tired  of  the 

discipline  of  a  military  director  so  renowned  as  Sir  John  de  Walton.     Much  also  there 

was,  as  was  natural  in  a  letter  of  that  time,  concerning  the  duty  of  young  men,  whether 

in  council  or  in  arms,  to  be  guided  implicitly  by  their  elders  ;  and  it  was  observed,  with 

justice,  that  the  commanding  officer,  who  had  put  himself  into  the  situation  of  being 

responsible  with  his  honour,  if  not  his  life,  for  the  event  of  the  siege  or  blockade,  might, 
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justly,  and  in  a  degree  more  than  common,  claim  the  implicit  direction  of  the  whole 
defence.  Lastlj,  Pemhrokc  reminded  liis  nephew  that  he  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
dependent  upon  the  report  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  for  the  character  which  he  was  to 
sustain  in  after  life ;  and  reminded  him,  that  a  iew  actions  of  headlong  and  inconsiderate 
valour  would  not  so  firmly  found  his  military  reputation,  as  months  and  years  spent  in 
regular,  humble,  and  steady  obedience  to  the  commands  which  the  governor  of  Douglas 
Castle  might  think  necessary  in  so  dangerous  a  conjuncture. 

This  missive  arrived  within  so  short  a  time  after  the  despatch  of  the  letter  to  which  it 
was  a  reply,  that  Sir  Aymer  was  almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  his  uncle  had  some  mode 
of  corresponding  with  De  Walton,  unknown  to  the  young  knight  himself,  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  garrison.  And  as  the  earl  alluded  to  some  particular  displeasure  which  had  been 
exhibited  by  De  Valence  on  a  late  trivial  occasion,  his  uncle's  knowledge  of  this^  and 
other  minutiae  seemed  to  confirm  his  idea  that  his  own  conduct  was  watched  in  a  manner 
which  he  did  not  feel  honourable  to  himself,  or  dignified  on  the  part  of  his  relative;  ia 
a  word,  he  conceived  himself  exposed  to  that  sort  of  surveillance  of  which,  in  all  ages, 
the  young  have  accused  the  old.  It  hardly  needs  to  say  that  the  admonition  of  the  Eaii. 
of  Pembroke  greatly  chafed  the  fiery  spirit  of  his  nephew;  insomuch,  that  if  the  earl 
had  wished  to  write  a  letter  purposely  to  increase  the  prejudices  which  he  desired  to  pat^ 
an  end  to,  he  could  not  have  made  use  of  terms  better  calculated  for  that  efiect 

The  truth  was,  that  the  old  archer,  Gilbert  Greenleaf,  had,  without  the  knowledge 
the  young  knight,  gone  to  Pembroke's  camp,  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  recommended  by  Sir' 
John  De  Walton  to  the  earl,  as  a  person  who  could  give  such  minute  information^ 
respecting  Aymer  de  Valence,  as  he  might  desire  to  receive.  The  old  archer  was,  a^ 
we  have  seen,  a  formalist,  and  when  pressed  on  some  points  of  Sir  Aymer  de  ValenceV 
discipline,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  out  hints,  which,  connected  with  those  in  ih&- 
knight's  letter  to  his  uncle,  made  the  severe  old  earl  adopt  too  implicitly  the  idea  tbatr- 
his  nephew  was  indulging  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  and  a  sense  of  impatience  under' 
authority,  most  dangerous  to  the  character  of  a  young  soldier.  A  little  explanation^ 
might  have  produced  a  complete  agreement  in  the  sentiments  of  both;  but  for  this,  fat^- 
allowed  neither  time  nor  opportunity;  and  the  old  earl  was  unfortunately  induced  t<^ 
become  a  party,  instead  of  a  negotiator,  in  the  quarrel, 

"  And  by  decision  more  cinbroil'd  the  fray.*' 

Sir  Jolm  de  Walton  soon  perceived,  that  the  receipt  of  Pembroke's  letter  did  not  in> 
any  rcsjpect  alter  the  cold  ceremonious  conduct  of  his  lieutenant  towards  him,  whicb. 
limited  their  intercourse  to  what  their  situation  rendered  indispensable,  and  exhibited  no 
advances  to  any  more  frank  or  intimate  connexion.     Thus,  as  may  sometimes  be  the  case 
between  officers  in  their  relative  situations  even  at  the  present  day,  they  remained  in  that 
cold  stiff*  degree  of  official  communication,  in  w4iich  their  intercourse  was  limited  to  as 
few  expressions  as  the  respective  duties  of  their  situation  absolutely  demanded.     Such 
a  state  of  misunderstanding  is,  in  fact,  worse  than  a  downright  quarrel; — the  latter  may 
be  explained  or  ai)ologized  for,  or  become  the  subject  of  mediation;  but  in  such  a  case 
as  the  former,  an  Mairciasement  is  as  unlikely  to  take  place  as  a  general  engagement 
between  two  armies  which  have  taken  up  strong  defensive  positions  on  both  sides.   Duty, 
however,  obliged  the  two  principal  persons  in  the  garrison  of  Douglas  Castle  to  be  often 
together,  when  they  were  so  far  from  seeking  an  opportunity  of  making  up  matters,  that 
they  usually  revived  ancient  subjects  of  debate. 

It  was  upon  such  an  occasion  that  Dc  Walton,  in  a  very  formal  manner,  asked 
De  Valence  in  what  capacity,  and  for  how  long  time,  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  minstrel, 
called  Bertram,  should  remain  at  the  castle. 

"  A  week,"  said  the  governor,  "  is  certainly  long  enough,  in  this  time  and  place,  to 
express  the  hospitality  due  to  a  minstrel." 
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"  Certainly,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  I  have  not  interest  enough  in  the  subject  to 
form  a  single  wish  upon  it.** 

"  In  that  case,"  resumed  De  Walton,  "  I  shall  request  of  this  person  to  cut  short  his 
visit  at  the  Castle  of  Douglas." 

"  I  know  no  particular  interest,"  replied  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  which  I  can  possibly  have 
in  this  man's  motions.  He  is  here  under  pretence  of  making  some  researches  after  the 
writings  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoun,  called  the  Rhymer,  which  he  says  are  infinitely  curious, 
and  of  which  there  is  a  volume  in  the  old  Baron's  study,  saved  somehow  from  the  flames 
at  the  last  conflagration.  This  told,  you  know  as  much  of  his  errand  as  I  do;  and  if 
you  hold  the  presence  of  a  wandering  old  man,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  boy,  dangerous 
to  the  castle  under  your  charge,  you  will  no  doubt  do  well  to  dismiss  them — it  will  cost 
but  a  word  of  your  mouth." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  De  Walton;  "the  minstrel  came  here  as  one  of  your  retinue,  and 
I  could  not,  in  fitting  courtesy,  send  him  away  without  your  leave." 

"  I  am  sorry,  then,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  in  my  turn,  that  you  did  not  mention  your 
purpose  sooner.  I  never  entertained  a  dependent,  vassal  or  servant,  whose  residence  in 
the  castle  I  would  wish  to  have  prolonged  a  moment  beyond  your  honourable  pleasure." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "that  we  two  have  of  late  grown  so 
extremely  courteous  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  each  other.  This  minstrel 
and  his  son  come  from  we  know  not  where,  and  are  bound  we  know  not  whither.  There 
is  a  report  among  some  of  your  escort,  that  this  fellow  Bertram  upon  the  way  had  the 
audacity  to  impugn,  even  to  your  face,  the  King  of  England's  right  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  and  that  he  debated  the  point  with  you,  while  your  other  attendants  were 
desired  by  you  to  keep  behind  and  out  of  hearing." 

"Hah I"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "do  you  mean  to  found  on  that  circumstance  any  charge 
against  my  loyalty?  I  pray  you  to  observe,  that  such  an  averment  would  touch  mine 
honour,  which  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  defend  to  the  last  gasp." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  governor;  "  but  it  is  the  strolling  minstrel, 
and  not  the  high-born  English  knight,  against  whom  the  charge  is  brought  Well !  the 
minstrel  comes  to  this  castle,  and  he  intimates  a  wish  that  his  son  should  be  allowed  to 
take  up  his  quarters  at  the  little  old  convent  of  Saint  Bride,  where  two  or  three  Scottish 
nuns  and  friars  are  still  permitted  to  reside,  most  of  them  rather  out  of  respect  to  their 
order,  than  for  any  good-will  which  they  are  supposed  to  bear  the  English  or  their 
sovereign.  It  may  also  be  noticed,  that  this  leave  was  purchased  by  a  larger  sum 
of  money,  if  my  information  be  correct,  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  purses  of 
travelling  minstrels,  a  class  of  wanderers  alike  remarkable  for  their  poverty  and  for 
their  genius.     What  do  you  think  of  all  this?'* 

"I?" — ^replied  De  Valence;  "L  am  happy  that  my  situation,  as  a  soldier,  under 
command,  altogether  dispenses  with  my  thinking  of  it  at  all.  My  post,  as  lieutenant  of 
your  castle,  is  such,  that  if  I  can  manage  matters  so  as  to  call  my  honour  and  my  soul 
my  own,  I  must  think  that  quite  enough  of  free-will  is  left  at  my  command;  and 
I  promise  you  shall  not  have  again  to  reprove,  or  send  a  bad  report  of  me  to  my  uncle, 
on  that  account." 

"  This  is  beyond  sufferance!"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton  half  aside,  and  then  proceeded 
aloud — "  Do  not,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  yourself  and  me  the  injustice  of  supposing  that 
I  am  endeavouring  to  gain  an  advantage  over  you  by  these  questions.  Recollect,  young 
knight,  that  when  you  evade  giving  your  commanding  officer  your  advice  when  required, 
you  fail  as  much  in  point  of  duty,  as  if  you  declined  affording  him  the  assistance  of  your 
sword  and  lance." 

"  Such  being  the  case,"  answered  De  Valence,  "  let  me  know  plainly  on  what  matter 
it  is  that  you  require  my  opinion?  I  will  deliver  it  plainly,  and  stand  by  the  result,  even 
if  I  should  have  the  misfortune  (a  crime  unpardonable  in  so  young  a  man,  and  so  inferior 
an  officer)  to  differ  from  that  of  Sir  John  de  Walton." 
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•*  I  would  ask  you  then,  Sir  Knight  of  Valence,"  answered  the  governor,  "  what  is 
your  opinion  with  respect  to  this  minstrel,  Bertram,  and  whether  the  suspicions  respecting 
him  and  his  son  are  not  such  as  to  call  upon  me,  in  performance  of  my  duty,  to  put  them 
to  a  close  examination,  with  the  question  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  and  to  expel  them  not  only  from  the  castle,  hut  from  the  whole  territory  of  Douglas 
Dale,  under  pain  of  scourging,  if  they  be  again  found  wandering  in  these  parts?" 

'*  You  ask  me  my  opinion,"  said  De  Valence,  *'  and  you  shall  have  it,  Sir  Knight  of 
Walton,  as  freely  and  fairly,  as  if  matters  stood  betwixt  us  on  a  footing  as  friendly  as 
they  ever  did.  I  agree  with  you,  that  most  of  those  who  in  these  days  profess  the  scienoo 
of  minstrelsy,  are  altogether  unqualified  to  support  the  higher  pretensions  of  that  noble 
order.  Minstrels  by  right,  are  men  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  noble  occupa- 
tion of  celebrating  knightly  deeds  and  generous  principles;  it  is  in  their  verse  that  the 
valiant  knight  is  handed  down  to  fame,  and  the  poet  has  a  right,  nay  is  bound,  to  emulate 
the  virtues  which  he  praises.  The  looseness  of  the  times  has  diminished  the  consequence, 
and  impaired  the  morality  of  this  class  of  wanderers;  their  satire  and  their  praise  are 
now  too  often  distributed  on  no  other  principle  than  love  of  gain;  yet  let  us  hope  that 
there  are  still  among  them  some  who  know,  and  also  willingly  perform,  their  duty.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  this  Bertram  holds  himself  as  one  who  has  not  shared  in  tlie 
degradation  of  his  brethren,  nor  bent  the  knee  to  the  mammon  of  the  times;  it  mosfe 
remain  with  you,  sir,  to  judge  whether  such  a  person,  honourably  and  morally  disposed^ 
can  cause  any  danger  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas.  But  believing,  from  the  sentiments  ho 
has  manifested  to  me,  that  he  is  incapable  of  playing  the  part  of  a  traitor,  I  must  strongljr 
remonstrate  against  his  being  punished  as  one,  or  subjected  to  the  torture  within  tte 
walls  of  an  English  garrison.  I  should  blush  for  my  country,  if  it  required  of  as  t<^ 
infiict  such  wanton  misery  upon  wanderers,  whose  sole  fault  is  poverty;  and  yonr  own. 
knightly  sentiments  will  suggest  more  than  would  become  me  to  state  to  Sir  Joh& 
de  Walton,  unless  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  apologize  for  retaining  my  own. 
opinion." 

Sir  John  de  Walton's  dark  brow  was  stricken  with  red  when  he  heard  an  opinion 
delivered  in  opposition  to  his  own,  which  plainly  went  to  stigmatize  his  advice  a» 
ungenerous,  unfeeling,  and  unknightly.  He  made  an  effort  to  preserve  his  temper  whilo 
he  thus  replied  with  a  degree  of  calmness.  "  You  have  given  your  opinion,  Sir  Aymer* 
de  Valence;  and  that  you  have  given  it  openly  and  boldly,  without  regard  to  my  own, 
I  thank  you.  It  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  I  am  obliged  to  defer  my  own  sentiments  to 
yours,  in  case  the  rules  on  wliich  I  hold  my  ofiice — the  commands  of  the  king — and  thi& 
observations  which  I  may  personally  have  made,  shall  recommend  to  me  a  different  line 
of  conduct  from  that  which  you  think  it  right  to  suggest." 

De  Walton  bowed,  in  conclusion,  with  great  gravity;  and  the  young  knight,  returning 
the  reverence  with  exactly  the  same  degree  of  stiff  formality,  asked  whether  there  were 
any  particular  orders  respecting  his  duty  in  the  castle;  and  having  received  an  answer 
in  the  negative  took  his  departure. 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  after  an  expression  of  impatience,  as  if  disappointed  at  finding 
that  the  advance  which  he  had  made  towards  an  explanation  with  his  young  friend  had 
proved  unexpectedly  abortive,  composed  his  brow  as  if  to  deep  thought,  and  walked 
several  times  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment,  considering  what  course  lie  was  to  take  in 
these  circumstances.  "  It  is  hard  to  censure  him  severely,"  he  said,  "  when  I  recollect 
that,  on  first  entering  upon  life,  my  own  thoughts  and  feelings  would  have  been  the  same 
with  those  of  this  giddy  and  hot-headed,  but  generous  boy.  Now  prudence  teaches  me 
to  suspect  mankind  in  a  thousand  instances  where  perhaps  there  is  not  sufficient  ground. 
If  I  am  disposed  to  venture  my  own  honour  and  fortune,  rather  than  an  idle  travelling 
minstrel  should  sufier  a  little  pain,  which  at  all  events  I  might  make  up  to  him  by  money, 
still,  have  I  a  right  to  run  the  risk  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  thus  advance  the 
treasonable  surrender  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  for  which  I  know  so  many  schemes  are 
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formed;  for  wbich,  too^  none  can  be  imagined  so  desperate  bnt  agents  will  be  found 
bold  enough  to  undertake  the  execution?  A  man  who  holds  my  situation,  although 
the  slave  of  conscience,  ought  to  learn  to  set  aside  those  false  scruples  which  assume  the 
appearance  of  flowing  from  our  own  moral  feeling,  whereas  they  are  in  fact  instilled  by 
the  suggestion  of  affected  delicacy.  I  will  not,  I  swear  by  Heaven,  be  infected  by  the 
follies  of  a  boy,  such  as  Aymer;  I  will  not,  that  I  may  defer  to  his  caprices,  lose  all  that 
love^  honour,  and  ambition  can  propose,  for  the  reward  of  twelye  months'  service,  of  a 
nature  the  most  watchful  and  unpleasant.  I  will  go  straight  to  my  point,  and  use 
the  ordinary  precautions  in  Scotland  which  I  should  employ  in  Normandy  or  Gascoigny. 
—What  ho!  page!  who  waits  there?" 

One  of  his  attendants  replied  to  his  summons — ''  Seek  me  out  Gilbert  Grcenleaf  the 
archer,  and  tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him  touching  the  two  bows  and  the  sheaf  of 
UTOwSy  concerning  which  I  gave  him  a  commission  to  Ayr." 

A  few  minutes  intervened  afler  the  order  was  given,  when  the  archer  entered,  holding 
in  bifl  hand  two  bow-staves,  not  yet  fashioned,  and  a  number  of  arrows  secured  together 
with  a  thong.  He  bore  the  mysterious  looks  of  one  whose  apparent  busine^ss  is  not  of 
▼eiy  great  consequence,  but  is  meant  as  a  passport  for  other  affairs  which  arc  in 
themselves  of  a  secret  nature.  Accordingly,  as  the  knight  was  silent,  and  afforded  no 
otiier  opening  for  Grcenleaf,  that  judicious  negotiator  proceeded  to  enter  upon  such  as 
was  open  to  him. 

**  Here  are  the  bow-stayes,  noble  sir,  which  you  desired  me  to  obtain  while  I  was  at 
Ajr  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke*s  army.  They  are  not  so  good  as  I  could  have  wished, 
fet  are  perhaps  of  better  quality  than  could  have  been  procured  by  any  other  than  a  fair 
jadge  of  the  weapon.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke's  whole  camp  are  frantic  mad  in  order  to 
procure  real  Spanish  staves  from  the  Groyne,  and  other  ports  in  Spain  ;  but  though  two 
ressels  laden  with  such  came  into  the  port  of  Ayr,  said  to  be  for  the  King's  army,  yet  I 
believe  never  one  half  of  them  have  come  into  English  hands.  These  two  grew  in 
Sherwood,  which  having  been  seasoned  since  the  time  of  Robin  Hood,  are  not  likely  to 
Tail  either  in  strength  or  in  aim,  in  so  strong  a  hand,  and  with  so  just  an  eye,  as  those  of 
the  men  who  wait  on  your  worship." 

**  And  who  has  got  the  rest,  since  two  ships'  cargoes  of  new  bow-staves  are  arrived  at 

.Ayr,  and  thou  with  difficulty  hast  only  procured  me  two  old  ones?"  said  the  governor. 

"  Faith,  I  pretend  not  skill  enough  to  know,"  answered  Grcenleaf,  shrugging  his 

shoulders.    "  Talk  there  is  of  plots  in  that  country  as  well  as  here.    It  is  said  that  their 

Sruce,  and  the  rest  of  his  kinsmen,  intend  a  new  May -game,  and  that  the  outlawed  king 

proposes  to  land  near  to  Turnberry,  early  in  summer,  with  a  number  of  stout  kernes 

from  Ireland ;  and  no  doubt  the  men  of  his  mock  earldom  of  Carrick  are  getting  them 

ready  with  bow  and  si>ear  for  so  hopeful  an  undertaking.  I  reckon  that  it  will  not  cost  us 

the  expense  of  more  than  a  few  score  of  sheaves  of  arrows  to  put  all  that  matter  to  rights." 

"Do  you  talk  then  of  conspiracies  in  this  part  of  the  country,  Grcenleaf?"  said  De 

Walton.     "  I  know  you  are  a  sagacious  fellow,  well  bred  for  many  a  day  to  the  use  of 

the  bent  stick  and  string,  and  will  not  allow  such  a  i»racticc  to  go  on  under  thy  nose, 

without  taking  notice  of  it." 

"  I  am  old  enough.  Heaven  knows,"  said  Grcenleaf,  "  and  have  had  good  experience 
of  these  Scottish  wars,  and  know  well  whether  these  native  Scots  are  a  people  to  be 
trusted  to  by  knight  or  yeoman.  Say  they  are  a  false  generation,  and  say  a  good  archer 
told  you  so,  who,  with  a  fair  aim,  seldom  missed  a  handsbreadth  of  the  white.  Ah !  sir, 
your  honour  knows  how  to  deal  with  them — ride  them  strongly,  and  rein  them  hard, — 
yon  are  not  like  those  simple  novices  who  imagine  that  all  is  to  be  done  by  gentleness, 
and  wwh  to  parade  themselves  as  courteous  and  generous  to  those  faithless  mountaineers, 
who  never,  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  knew  any  tincture  either  of  courteousness  or 
generosity." 
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Thou  alladcst  to  some  onc>"  said  the  governor,  '^  and  I  charge  thee,  Gilbert,  to  be 
plain  and  sincere  with  me.  Thou  knowest,  methinks,  that  in  trusting  me  thou  wilt 
come  to  no  harm  ?" 

*'  It  is  true,  it  is  true,  sir,"  said  the  old  remnant  of  the  wars,  carrying  his  hand  to  his 
brow,  "  but  it  were  imprudent  to  communicate  all  the  remarks  which  float  through  an 
old  man's  brain  in  the  idle  moments  of  such  a  garrison  as  this.  One  stumbles  unawares 
on  fantasies,  as  well  as  realities,  and  thus  one  gets,  not  altogether  undeservedly,  the 
character  of  a  talebearer  and  mischief-maker  among  his  comrades,  and  methinks  I  would 
not  willingly  fall  under  that  accusation." 

"  Speak  frankly  to  me,"  answered  De  Walton,  "  and  have  no  fear  of  being  miscon- 
strued, whosoever  the  conversation  may  concern." 

"  Nay,  in  plain  truth,"  answered  Gilbert,  "  I  fear  not  the  greatness  of  this  young  knight^ 
being,  as  I  am,  the  oldest  soldier  in  the  garrison,  and  having  drawn  a  bow-string  long 
and  many  a  day  ere  he  was  weaned  from  his  nurse's  breast." 

"  It  is,  then,"  said  De  Walton,  "  my  lieutenant  and  friend,  Aymer  de  Valence,  at 
whom  your  suspicions  point  ?  " 

**  At  nothing,"  replied  the  archer,  "  touching  the  honour  of  the  young  knight  himself, 
who  is  as  brave  as  the  sword  he  wears,  and,  his  youth  considered,  stands  high  in  the  rolL 
of  English  chivalry ;  but  he  is  young,  as  your  worship  knows,  and  I  own  that  in  th» 
choice  of  his  company  he  disturbs  and  alarms  me." 

"  Why,  you  know,  Greenleaf,"  answered  the  governor,  "  that  in  the  leisure  of  a.— 
garrison  a  knight  cannot  always  confine  his  sports  and  pleasures  among  those  of  his  0¥m 
rank,  who  are  not  numerous,  and  may  not  be  so  gamesome  or  fond  of  frolic,  as  he  would..^ 
desire  them  to  be." 

"  I  know  that  well,"  answered  the  archer,  "  nor  would  I  say  a  word  concerning  your-^ 
honour's  lieutenant  for  joining  any  honest  fellows,  however  inferior  their  rank,  in  tha^ 
wrestling  ring,  or  at  a  bout  of  quarterstaff.     But  if  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  has  a  fondness — 
for  martial  tales  of  former  days,  methinks  he  had  better  learn  them  from  the  ancient^^ 
soldiers  who  have  followed  Edward  the  First,  wliom  God  assoilzie,  and  who  have  known^ 
before  his  time  the  Barons'  wars  and  other  onslaughts,  in  which  the  knights  and  archers^ 
of  merry  England  transmitted  so  many  gallant  actions  to  be  recorded  by  fame  ;  this  truly, 
I  say,  were  more  beseeming  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  nephew,  than  to  see  him  closefe- 
himself  day  after  day  with  a  strolling  minstrel,  who  gains  his  livelihood  by  reciting" 
nonsense  and  lies  to  such  young  men  as  are  fond  enough  to  believe  him,  of  whom  hardly 
any  one  knows  whether  he  be  English  or  Scottish  in  his  opinions,  and  still  less  can  any 
one  pretend  to  say  whether  he  is  of  English  or  Scottish  birth,  or  with  what  purpose  he 
lies  lounging  about  this  castle,  and  is  left  free  to  communicate  every  thing  which  passes 
within  it  to  those  old  muttercrs  of  matins  at  St.  Bride's,  who  say  with  their  tongues 
Gt)d  save  King  Edward,  but  pray  in  their  hearts  God  save  King  Robert  the  Bruce. 
Such  a  communication  he  can  easily  carry  on  by  means  of  his  son,  who  lies  at  Saint 
Bride's  cell,  as  your  worship  knows,  under  pretence  of  illness." 

"  How  do  you  say  ?"  exclaimed  the  governor,  "  under  pretence  ? — ^is  he  not  then  really 
indisposed?" 

"  Nay,  he  may  be  sick  to  the  death  for  aught  I  know,"  said  the  archer ;  "  but  if  so,  were 
it  not  then  more  natural  that  the  father  should  attend  his  son's  sick-bed,  than  tliat  he 
should  be  ranging  about  this  castle,  where  one  eternally  meets  him  in  the  old  Baron's 
study,  or  in  some  corner,  where  you  least  expect  to  find  him?" 

"  If  he  has  no  lawful  object,'*  replied  the  knight,  "  it  might  be  as  you  say ;  but  he  is  said 
to  be  in  quest  of  ancient  poems  or  prophecies  of  Merlin,  of  the  Rhymer,  or  some  other 
old  bard ;  and  in  truth  it  is  natural  for  him  to  wish  to  enlarge  his  stock  of  knowledge 
and  power  of  giving  amusement,  and  where  should  he  find  the  means  save  in  a  study 
filled  with  ancient  books?" 
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"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  archer,  with  a  sort  of  dry  civil  sneer  of  incredulity ; 
"  I  have  seldom  known  an  insurrection  in  Scotland  but  that  it  was  prophesied  by  some  old 
forgotten  rhyme,  conjured  out  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  for  the  sake  of  giving  courage  to 
those  North  Country  rebels,  who  durst  not  otherwise  have  abidden  the  whistling  of  the 
grey -goose  shaft ;  but  curled  heads  are  hasty,  and,  with  license,  even  your  own  train. 
Sir  Knight,  retains  too  much  of  the  fire  of  youth  for  such  uncertain  times  as  the  present 

"  Thou  hast  convinced  me,  Gilbert  Greenleaf,  and  I  will  look  into  this  man's  business 
and  occupation  more  closely  than  hitherto.  This  is  no  time  to  peril  the  safety  of  a  royal 
castle  for  the  sake  of  affecting  generosity  towards  a  man  of  whom  we  know  so  little,  and 
to  whom,  till  we  receive  a  very  full  explanation,  we  may,  without  doing  him  injustice, 
attach  grave  suspicions.     Is  he  now  in  the  apartment  called  the  Baron's  study?  " 

"  Your  worship  will  be  certain  to  find  him  there,"  replied  Greenleaf. 

"  Then  follow  me,  with  two  or  three  of  thy  comrades,  and  keep  out  of  sight,  but  within 
hearing ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  arrest  this  man." 

"  My  assistance,"  said  the  old  archer,  "  shall  be  at  hand  when  you  call,  but" 

'^  But  what  ?"  said  the  knight ;  ^'  I  hope  I  am  not  to  find  doubts  and  disobedience  on 
all  hands?" 

"Certainly  not  on  mine,"  replied  Greenleaf;  "I  would  only  remind  your  worship  that 
what  I  have  said  was  a  sincere  opinion  expressed  in  answer  to  your  worship's  question ; 
and  that,  as  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  has  avowed  himself  the  patron  of  this  man,  I  would 
not  willingly  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  his  revenge." 

"  Pshaw ! "  answered  De  Walton,  "  is  Aymer  de  Valence  governor  of  this  castle,  or 
am  I  ?  or  to  whom  do  you  imagine  you  are  responsible  for  answering  such  questions  as 
I  may  put  to  you  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  archer,  secretly  not  displeased  at  seeing  De  Walton  show  some 
little  jealousy  of  his  own  authority,  "  believe  me,  Sir  Knight,  that  I  know  my  own 
station  and  your  worship's,  and  that  I  am  not  now  to  be  told  to  whom  I  owe  obedience." 

"  To  the  study,  then,  and  let  us  find  the  man,"  said  the  governor. 

"  A  fine  matter,  indeed,"  subjoined  Greenleaf,  following  him,  "  that  your  worship 
should  have  to  go  in  person  to  look  after  the  arrest  of  so  mean  an  individual.  But  your 
honour  is  right ;  these  minstrels  are  often  jugglers,  and  possess  the  power  of  making  their 
escape  by  means  which  borrel*  folk  like  myself  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  necromancy." 

Without  attending  to  these  last  words.  Sir  John  de  Walton  set  forth  towards  the 
study,  walking  at  a  quick  pace,  as  if  this  conversation  had  augmented  his  desire  to  find 
himself  in  possession  of  the  person  of  the  suspected  minstrel. 

Traversing  the  ancient  passages  of  the  castle,  the  governor  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  study,  which  was  strongly  vaulted  with  stone,  and  furnished  with  a  sort  of  iron 
cabinet,  intended  for  the  preservation  of  articles  and  papers  of  value,  in  case  of  fire. 
Here  he  found  the  minstrel  seated  at  a  small  table,  sustaining  before  him  a  manuscript, 
apparently  of  great  antiquity,  from  which  he  seemed  engaged  in  making  extracts.  The 
windows  of  the  room  were  very  small,  and  still  showed  some  traces  that  they  had 
originally  been  glazed  with  a  painted  history  of  Saint  Bride — another  mark  of  the 
devotion  of  the  great  family  of  Douglas  to  their  tutelar  saint. 

The  minstrel,  who  had  seemed  deeply  wrapped  in  the  contemplation  of  his  task,  on 
being  disturbed  by  the  unlooked-for  entrance  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  rose  with  every 
mark  of  respect  and  humility,  and,  remaining  standing  in  the  governor's  presence, 
appeared  to  wait  for  his  interrogations,  as  if  he  had  anticipated  that  the  visit  concerned 
himself  particularly. 

"  I  am  to  suppose,  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  that  you  have  been 
successful  in  your  search,  and  have  found  the  roll  of  poetry  or  prophecies  that  you 
proposed  to  seek  after  amongst  these  broken  shelves  and  tattered  volumes  ?" 

*  Unlearned. 
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<*  More  successful  than  I  could  have  expected,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  considering  the 
effects  of  the  conflagration.  This,  Sir  Knight,  is  apparently  the  fatal  volame  for  which 
I  sought,  and  strange  it  is,  considering  the  heavy  chance  of  otlier  books  contained  in 
this  library,  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  a  few  though  imperfect  fragments  of  it." 

"  Since,  therefore,  you  have  been  permitted  to  indulge  your  curiosity,"  said  the 
governor,  "  I  trust,  minstrel,  you  will  have  no  objection  to  satisfy  mine?" 

The  minstrel  replied  with  the  same  humility,  "  that  if  there  was  any  thing  within  the 
poor  compass  of  his  skill  which  could  gratify  Sir  John  de  Walton  in  any  degree,  he 
would  but  reach  his  lute,  and  presently  obey  his  commands." 

"  You  mistake,  sir,"  said  Sir  John,  somewhat  harshly.  "  I  am  none  of  those  who 
have  hours  to  spend  in  listening  to  tales  or  music  of  former  days ;  my  life  has  hardly 
given  me  time  enough  for  learning  the  duties  of  my  profession,  far  less  has  it  allowed 
me  leisure  for  such  twangling  follies.  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  but  my  ear  is  so 
incapable  of  judging  of  your  art,  which  you  doubtless  think  a  noble  one,  that  I  can. 
scarcely  tell  the  modulation  of  one  tune  from  another." 

**  In  that  case,"  replied  the  miiistn?!  composedly,  "  I  can  hardly  promise  myself  the 
pleasure  of  affording  your  worship  the  amusement  which  I  might  otherwise  have  done.'' 

"  Nor  do  I  look  for  any  at- your  hand,"  said  the  governor,  advancing  a  step  nearer  to 
him,  and  speaking  in  a  sterner  tone.  ^*  I  want  information,  sir,  which  I  am  assured  yoa 
can  give  me,  if  you  incline ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  show  unwilling- 
ness to  speak  the  truth,  I  know  means  by  which  it  will  become  my  painful  duty  to 
extort  it  in  a  more  disagreeable  manner  than  I  would  wish." 

"  If  your  questions.  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Bertram,  "  be  such  as  I  can  or  oaght  to 
answer,  there  shall  be  no  occasion  to  put  them  more  than  once.  If  they  are  such  as  I 
cannot  or  ought  not  to  reply  to,  believe  me  that  no  threats  of  violence  will  extort  aa 
answer  from  me." 

"  You  speak  boldly,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  "  but  take  my  word  for  it,  that  your 
courage  will  be  put  to  the  test.  I  am  as  little  fond  of  proceeding  to  such  extremities 
as  you  can  be  of  undergoing  them,  but  such  will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  your 
own  obstinacy.  I  therefore  ask  you,  whether  Bertram  be  your  real  name-— whetlier 
you  have  any  other  profession  than  that  of  a  travelling  minstrel — and,  lastly,  whether 
you  have  any  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  any  Englishman  or  Scottishman  beyond 
the  walls  of  this  Castle  of  Douglas?" 

"  To  these  questions,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  I  have  already  answered  the  worshipful 
knight.  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  and  having  fully  satisfied  him,  it  is  not,  I  conceive, 
necessary  that  I  should  undergo  a  second  examination  ;  nor  is  it  consistent  either  with 
your  worship's  honour,  or  that  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  that  such  a  re-examinatioo 
should  take  place." 

"  You  are  very  considerate,"  replied  the  governor,  "  of  my  honour  and  of  that  of  Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence.  Take  my  word  for  it,  they  are  both  in  perfect  safety  in  our  own 
keeping,  and  may  dispense  with  your  attention.  I  ask  you,  will  you  answer  the 
enquiries  which  it  is  my  duty  to  make,  or  am  I  to  enforce  obedience  by  putting  you 
under  the  penalties  of  the  question  ?  I  have  already,  it  is  my  duty  to  say,  seen  the 
answers  you  have  returned  to  my  lieutenant,  and  they  do  not  satisfy  me." 

He  at  the  same  time  clapped  his  hands,  and  two  or  three  archers  showed  themselves 
stripped  of  their  tunics,  and  only  attired  in  their  shirts  and  hose. 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  that  you  intend  to  inflict  upon  me  a  ponishment 
which  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  English  laws,  in  that  no  proof  is  adduced  of  my 
guilt.  I  have  already  told  that  I  am  by  birth  an  Englishman,  by  profession  a  minstrel, 
and  that  I  om  totally  unconnected  with  any  person  likely  to  nourish  any  design  against 
this  Castle  of  Douglas,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  or  his  garrison.  What  answers  you  may 
extort  from  me  by  bodily  agony,  I  cannot,  to  speak  as  a  plain-dealing  Christian,  hold 
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myself  responsible  for.  I  think  that  I  can  endure  as  much  pain  as  any  one ;  I  am  sure  that 
I  never  yet  felt  a  d^ree  of  agony,  that  I  would  not  willingly  prefer  to  breaking  my 
plighted  word,  or  becoming  a  false  informer  against  innocent  persons;  but  I  own  I  do 
not  know  the  extent  to  which  the  art  of  torture  may  be  carried ;  and  though  I  do 
not  fear  you.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  yet  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  fear  myself,  since  I 
know  not  to  what  extremity  your  cruelty  may  be  capable  of  subjecting  me,  or  how  far 
I  may  be  enabled  to  bear  it.  I,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  protest,  that  I  shall  in  no 
manner  be  liable  for  any  words  which  I  may  utter  in  the  course  of  any  examination 
enforced  from  me  by  torture;  and  you  must  therefore,  under  such  circumstances, 
proceed  to  the  execution  of  an  office,  which,  permit  me  to  say,  is  hardly  that  which  I 
expected  to  have  found  thus  administered  by  an  accomplished  knight  like  yourself." 

"  Hark  you,  sir,"  replied  the  governor,  "  you  and  I  are  at  issue,  and  in  doing  my  duty, 
I  ought  instantly  to  proceed  to  the  extremities  I  have  threatened ;  but  perhaps  you  your- 
self feel  less  reluctance  to  undergo  the  examination  as  proposed,  than  I  shall  do  in 
commanding  it ;  I  will  therefore  consign  you  for  the  present  to  a  place  of  confinement, 
suitable  to  one  who  is  suspected  of  being  a  spy  upon  this  fortress.  Until  you  are 
pleased  to  remove  such  suspicions,  your  lodgings  and  nourishment  are  those  of  a 
prisoner.  In  the  meantime,  before  subjecting  you  to  the  question,  take  notice,  I  will 
myself  ride  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  and  satisfy  myself  whether  the  young  person 
whom  you  would  pass  as  your  son,  is  possessed  of  the  same  determination  as  that  which 
you  yourself  seem  to  assert.  It  may  so  happen  that  his  examination  and  yours  may 
throw  such  light  upon  each  other  as  will  decidedly  prove  either  your  guilt  or  innocence, 
without  its  being  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  extraordinary  question.  If  it  be  otherwise, 
tremble  for  your  son's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own. — Have  I  shaken  you,  sir  ?— or  do  you 
fear,  for  your  boy's  young  sinews  and  joints,  the  engines  which,  in  your  own  case,  you 
seem  willing  to  defy  ?" 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  minstrel,  recovering  from  the  momentary  emotion  he  had  shown 
"  I  leave  it  to  yourself,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  candour,  whether  you  ought,  in  common 
fairness,  to  form  a  worse  opinion  of  any  man,  because  he  is  not  unwilling  to  incur,  in 
his  own  person,  severities  which  he  would  not  desire  to  be  inflicted  upon  his  child,  a 
sickly  youth,  just  recovering  from  a  dangerous  disease." 

"  It  is  my  duty,"  answered  De  Walton,  after  a  short  pause,  "  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  by  which  this  business  may  be  traced  to  the  source;  and  if  thou  desirest 
mercy  for  thy  son,  thou  wilt  thyself  most  easily  attain  it,  by  setting  him  the  example  of 
honesty  and  plain-dealing." 

The  minstrel  threw  himself  back  on  the  seat,  as  if  fully  resolved  to  bear  every 
extremity  that  could  be  inflicted,  ratlier  than  make  any  farther  answer  than  he  had 
already  offered.  Sir  John  de  Walton  himself  seemed  in  some  degree  uncertain  what 
might  now  be  his  best  course.  He  felt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  proceed,  without 
due  consideration,  in  what  most  people  would  have  deemed  the  direct  line  of  his  duty, 
by  inflicting  the  torture  both  upon  father  and  son  ;  but  deep  as  was  his  sense  of  devotion 
towards  the  King,  and  numerous  as  were  the  hopes  and  expectations  he  had  formed 
upon  the  strict  discharge  of  his  present  high  trust,  he  could  not  resolve  upon  having 
recourse  at  once  to  this  cruel  method  of  cutting  the  knot.  Bertram's  appearance  was 
venerable,  and  his  power  of  words  not  unworthy  of  his  aspect  and  bearing.  The 
governor  remembered  that  Aymer  de  Valence,  whose  judgment  in  general  it  was 
impossible  to  deny,  had  described  him  as  one  of  those  rare  individuals,  who  vindicated  the 
honour  of  a  corrupted  profession  by  their  personal  good  behaviour ;  and  he  acknowledged 
to  himself,  that  there  was  gross  cruelty  and  injustice  in  refusing  to  admit  the  prisoner 
to  the  credit  of  being  a  true  and  honest  man,  until,  by  way  of  proving  his  rectitude,  he 
had  strained  every  sinew,  and  crushed  every  joint  in  his  body,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
son.     ^  I  have  no  touchstone,"  he  said  internally,  '*  which  can  distinguish  truth  from 
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falsehood ;  the  Bruce  and  his  followers  are  on  the  alert, — ^he  has  certainly  equipped  the 
galleys  which  lay  at  Rachrin  during  winter.  This  story,  too,  of  Greenleaf,  about  arms 
being  procured  for  a  new  insurrection,  tallies  strangely  with  the  appearance  of  that 
savage-looking  forester  at  the  hunt ;  and  all  tends  to  show,  that  something  is  upon  the 
anvil  which  it  is  my  duty  to  provide  against.  I  will,  therefore,  pass  over  no  circnmstance 
by  which  I  can  affect  the  mind  through  hope  or  fear ;  but,  please  God  to  give  me  light 
from  any  other  source,  I  will  not  think  it  lawful  to  torment  these  unfortunate,  and,  it 
may  yet  be,  honest  men."  He  accordingly  took  his  departure  from  the  library, 
whispering  a  word  to  Greenleaf  respecting  the  prisoner. 

He  had  reached  the  outward  door  of  the  study,  and  his  satellites  had  already  taken 
the  minstrel  into  their  grasp,  when  the  voice  of  the  old  man  was  heard  calling  upon  De 
Walton  to  return  for  a  single  moment. 

"  What  hast  thou  to  say,  sir  ?"  said  the  governor ;  "  be  speedy,  for  I  have  already  lost 
more  time  in  listening  to  thee  than  I  am  answerable  for,  and  so  I  advise  thee  for  thine 
own  sake" 

"  I  advise  thee,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  for  thine  own  sake.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  to 
beware  how  thou  dost  insist  on  thy  present  purpose,  by  which  thou  thyself  alone,  of  all 
men  living,  will  most  severely  suffer.  If  thou  harmest  a  hair  of  that  young  man's 
head — nay,  if  thou  permittest  him  to  undergo  any  privation  which  it  is  in  thy  power  to 
prevent,  thou  wilt,  in  doing  so,  prepare  for  thine  own  suffering  a  degree  of  agony  more 
acute  than  anything  else  in  this  mortal  world  could  cause  thee.  I  swear  by  the  most 
blessed  objects  of  our  holy  religion ;  I  call  to  witness  that  holy  sepulchre,  of  which  I 
have  been  an  unworthy  visitor,  that  I  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  that  thou  wilt 
one  (lay  testify  thy  gratitude  for  the  part  I  am  now  acting.  It  is  my  interest,  as  well 
yours,  to  secure  you  in  the  safe  possession  of  this  castle,  although  assuredly  I  know  som 
things  respecting  it,  and  respecting  your  worship,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
without  the  consent  of  that  youth.  Bring  me  but  a  note  under  his  hand,  consenting 
my  taking  you  into  our  mystery,  and  believe  me,  you  will  soon  see  those  clouds  charme<E"^  4 
away ;  since  there  was  never  a  doleful  uncertainty  which  more  speedily  changed  to  joy  ^"^^a^, 
or  a  thunder-cloud  of  adversity  which  more  instantly  gave  way  to  sunshine,  than  woulcw  -d 
then  the  suspicions  which  appear  now  so  formidable." 

He  spoke  with  so  much  earnestness  as  to  make  some  impression  upon  Sir  John  d»-  —Me 
Walton,  who  was  once  more  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  line  his  duty  called  upo^c^  -i^ 
him  to  pursue. 

"  I  would  most  gladly,"  said  the  governor,   "  follow  out  my  purpose  by  the  genth 
means  in  my  power ;  and  I  shall  bring  no  further  distress  upon  this  poor  lad,  than  thin 
own  obstinacy  and  his  shall  appear  to  deserve.     In  the  meantime,  think.  Sir  Minstre' 
that  my  duty  has  limits,  and  if  I  slack  it  for  a  day,  it  will  become  thee  to  exert  ever 
effort  in  thy  power  to  meet  my  condescension.     I  will  give  thee  leave  to  address  thy  so 
by  a  line  under  thy  hand,  and  I  will  await  his  answer  before  I  proceed  farther  in  thi 
matter,  which  seems  to  be  very  mysterious.     Meantime,  as  thou  hast  a  soul  to  be  sav< 
I  conjure  th(?e  to  speak  the  truth,  and  tell  me  whether  the  secrets  of  which  thou  seem< 
to  be  a  too  faithful  treasurer,  have  regard  to  the  practices  of  Douglas,  of  Bruce,  or 
any  in  their  namc^s,  against  this  Castle  of  Douglas?" 

The  prisoner  thought  a  moment,  and  then  replied — "  I  am  aware.  Sir  Knight,  of 
severe  charge  under  which  this  command  is  intrusted  to  your  hands,  and  were  it  in 
power  to  assist  you,  as  a  faithful  minstrel  and  loyal  subject,  either  with  hand  or  tongu — 
I  should  feel  myself  called  upon  so  to  do ;  but  so  far  am  I  from  being  the  character yoi 
suspicions  have  apprehended,  that  I  should  have  held  it  for  certain  that  the  Bruce 
Douglas  had  assembled  their  followers,  for  the  purpose  of  renouncing  their  rebellioi 
attempts,  and  taking  their  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  but  for  the  apparition  of  tl 
forester,  who,  I  hear,  bearded  you  at  the  hunting,  which  impresses  upon  me  the  he\U 
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that  when  so  resolute  a  follower  and  henchman  of  the  Douglas  was  sitting  fearless 
among  you,  his  master  and  comrades  could  be  at  no  great  distance — ^how  far  his  intentions 
could  be  friendly  to  you,  I  must  leave  it  to  yourself  to  judge ;  only  believe  me  thus  far, 
that  the  rack,  pulley,  or  pincers,  would  not  have  compelled  me  to  act  the  informer,  or 
adviser,  in  a  quarrel  wherein  1  have  little  or  no  share,  if  I  had  not  been  desirous  of 
fixing  the  belief  upon  you,  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  true  man,  and  one  who  has 
your  welfare  at  heart. — Meanwhile,  permit  me  to  have  writing  materials,  or  let  my  own 
be  restored,  for  I  possess,  in  some  degree,  the  higher  arts  of  my  calling  ;  nor  do  I  fear 
but  that  I  can  procure  for  you  an  explanation  of  these  marvels,  without  much  more  loss 
of  time." 

"  God  grant  it  prove  so,"  said  the  governor ;  "  though  I  see  not  well  how  I  can  hope 
for  so  favourable  a  termination,  and  I  may  sustain  great  harm  by  trusting  too  much  on 
the  present  occasion.  My  duty,  however,  requires  that,  in  the  meantime,  you  be 
removed  into  strict  confinement." 

He  handed  to  the  prisoner,  as  he  spoke,  the  writing  materials,  which  had  been  seized 
upon  by  the  archers  on  their  first  entrance,  and  then  commanded  those  satellites  to 
unhand  the  minstrel 

"  I  must,  then,"  said  Bertram,  ^*  remain  subjected  to  all  the  severities  of  a  strict 
captivity ;  but  I  deprecate  no  hardship  whatever  in  my  own  person,  so  I  may  secure 
you  from  acting  with  a  degree  of  rashness,  of  which  you  will  all  your  life  repent, 
without  the  means  of  atoning." 

"  No  more  words,  minstrel,"  said  the  governor ;  "  but  since  I  have  made  my  choice, 
perhaps  a  very  dangerous  one  for  myself,  let  us  carry  this  spell  into  execution,  which 
thou  sayest  is  to  serve  me,  as  mariners  say  that  oil  spread  upon  the  raging  billows  will 
assuage  their  fury." 
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IP^Sb-^^S  HE  minstrel  mndn  no  vain  boast  of  the  Hkill  whicli  lie  possessed  in  the  use  of 
J-^^'f  I^'  f*"  *"''  '"''■  ^^  *""''  ""^  P^'^B'  of  the  time  could  have  produced  his  little 
X'^fn'^y  scroll  more  speedily,  more  neatly  composed,  or  more  fairly  written,  than  were 
«Mv-5^*a  the  lines  addressed  "  To  tlie  youth  called  Augustine,  son  of  Bertrtm  the 
Minstrel." 

"  I  have  not  fMcH  this  letter,"  anid  he,  "  nor  tied  it  with  sill;,  for  it  is  not  expressed 
so  as  to  explain  the  mystery  to  you  ;  nor,  to  speak  frankly,  do  I  think  that  It  can  coorey 
to  you  any  intelligence  ;  hut  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  show  you  what  the  letter  docs  nrt 
contain,  and  that  it  is  wriltun  from  and  to  a  person  who  both  mean  kindly  towards  you 
aud  your  garrison." 

"  That,"  said  the  governor,  "  is  a  deception  wliich  is  easily  practised  j  it  tends, 
however,  to  show,  though  not  with  certainty,  tlint  you  arc  disposed  to  act  upon  gtMd 
faith  ;  and  until  the  contrary  app<rar,  I  shall  consider  it  a  point  of  diity  to  treat  you 
with  as  much  gentleness  as  the  matter  admits  of.  Meantime,  I  wilt  myself  ride  to  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  nnd  in  person  examine  the  young  prisoner ;  and  as  you  say  lie 
has  the  power,  so  I  prny  to  Heaven  he  may  have  the  will,  to  read  this  riddle,  which 
seems  to  throw  us  all  into  confusion."  So  saying,  he  ordered  his  horse,  and  while  It 
was  getting  ready,  he  perused  with  great  composure  the  minstrel's  letter.  Its  eontentB 
ran  thus : — 
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"  Dear  Augustine, 
"  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  governor  of  this  castle,  has  conceived  those  suspicions 
which  I  pointed  out  as  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  our  coming  to  this  country  without 
nn  avowed  errand.  I  at  least  am  seized,  and  threatened  with  examination  under  torture, 
to  force  me  to  tell  the  purpose  of  our  journey ;  but  they  shall  tear  my  flesh  from  my 
bones,  ere  they  force  me  to  break  the  oath  which  1  have  taken.  And  the  purport  of  this 
Litter  is  to  apprize  you  of  the  danger  in  which  you  stand  of  being  placed  in  similar 
circumstances,  unless  you  are  disposed  to  authorise  me  to  make  the  discovery  to  this 
knight ;  but  on  this  subject  you  have  only  to  express  your  own  wishes,  being  assured 
they  shall  be  in  every  respect  attended  to  by  your  devoted  "  Bertram." 

Tliis  letter  did  not  throw  the  smallest  light  upon  the  mystery  of  the  writer.  The 
governor  read  it  more  than  once,  and  turned  it  repeatedly  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  hoped 
by  that  mechanical  process  to  draw  something  from  tlie  missive,  which  at  a  first  view 
the  words  did  not  express ;  but  as  no  result  of  this  sort  appeared,  De  Walton  retired  to 
the  hall,  where  he  informed  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  that  he  was  going  abroad  as  far  as 
the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  and  that  he  would  be  obliged  by  his  taking  upon  him  the 
duties  of  governor  during  his  absence.  Sir  Aymer,  of  course,  intimated  his  acquiescence 
in  the  charge ;  and  the  state  of  disunion  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other,  permitted  no 
further  explanation. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  at  the  dilapidated  shrine,  the  abbot,  with 
trembling  haste,  made  it  his  business  immediately  to  attend  the  commander  of  the  English 
garrison,  upon  whom  for  the  present,  their  house  depended  for  every  indulgence  they 
experienced,  as  well  as  for  the  subsistence  and  protection  necessary  to  them  in  so  perilous 
a  period.  Having  interrogated  this  old  man  respecting  the  youth  residing  in  the  abbey, 
De  Walton  was  informed  that  he  had  been  indisposed  since  left  there  by  his  father, 
Bertram,  a  minstrel.  It  appeared  to  the  abbot,  that  his  indisposition  might  be  of  that 
contagious  kind  which,  at  that  period,  ravaged  the  English  Borders,  and  made  some 
incursions  into  Scotland,  where  it  afterwards  worked  a  fearful  progress.  After  some 
farther  conversation,  Sir  John  de  Walton  put  into  the  abbot's  hand  th<'  letter  to  the  young 
person  under  his  roof,  on  delivering  which  to  Augustine,  the  reverend  father  was 
charged  with  a  message  to  the  JOnglisli  governor,  so  bold,  that  ho  was  afraid  to  be  the 
bearer  of  it.  It  signified,  that  the  youth  could  not,  and  would  not,  at  that  moment, 
receive  the  English  knight;  but  that,  if  he  came  back  on  the  morrow  after  mass,  it  was 
probable  he  might  learn  something  of  what  was  re(|no>ted. 

"  This  is  not  an  answer,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  *'  to  be  sent  by  a  boy  like  this  to 
a  person  in  my  charge ;  and  methinks,  Father  Abbot,  you  consult  your  own  safety  but 
slenderly  in  delivering  such  an  insol<Mit  nicssagr'." 

The  abbot  trembled  nnd<*r  the  folds  of  his  larg(^  coarse*  habit ;  and  De  Walton, 
imagining  that  his  discomposure  was  the  coiiseqiicnce  of  guilty  fear,  called  upon  him  to 
remember  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  England,  the  benefits  which  he  had  received  from 
himself,  and  the  probable  consetiuence  of  taking  part  in  a  pert  boy's  insolent  defiance  of 
the  power  of  the  governor  of  the  provinces 

The  abbot  vindicated  himself  from  these  charges  with  th(?  utmost  anxiety.  He  pledged 
liii  sacred  word,  that  the  inc(>nsid(.*rat(i  character  of  the  boy's  nK^ssage  was  owing  to  tho 
waywardness  arising  from  indisposition.  He  rciiiiuded  the  governor  that,  as  a  Christian 
and  an  Englishman,  he  had  duties  to  observe  towards  the  conminnity  of  Saint  Bri(h», 
which  had  never  given  the  English  government  the  least  subject  of  complaint.  As  ho 
spoke,  the  churchman  seemed  to  gather  courage  from  the  immunities  of  his  order.  He 
said  he  could  not  permit  a  sick  boy  who  had  taken  refuge  within  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Church,  to  be  seized  or  subjected  to  any  species  of  force,  uuh*ss  he  was  accused  of  a 
specific  crime,  capable  of  being  immediately  i)roved.     The  Douglasses,  a  headstrong  race, 
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had,  in  former  days,  uniformly  respected  the  sanctuary  of  Saint  Bride,  and  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  King  of  England,  the  dutiful  and  obedient  child  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  would  act  with  less  veneration  for  her  rights,  than  the  followers  of  a  usurper, 
homicide,  and  excommunicated  person  like  Robert  Bruce. 

Walton  was  considerably  shaken  with  this  remonstrance.  He  knew  that,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  Pope  had  great  power  in  every  controversy  in  which  it 
was  his  pleasure  to  interfere.  He  knew  that  even  in  the  dispute  respecting  the  supremacy 
of  Scotland,  his  Holiness  had  set  up  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  which,  in  the  temper  of  the 
times,  might  perhaps  have  been  deemed  superior  both  to  that  of  Robert  Bruce  and  that 
of  Edward  of  England,  and  he  conceived  his  monarch  would  give  him  little  thanks  for 
any  fresh  embroilment  which  might  take  place  with  the  Church.  Moreover,  it  was  easy 
to  place  a  watch,  so  as  to  prevent  Augustine  from  escaping  during  the  night ;  and  on  the 
following  morning  he  would  be  still  as  effectually  in  the  power  of  the  English  governor 
as  if  he  were  seized  on  by  open  force  at  the  present  moment.  Sir  John  de  Walton 
however,  so  far  exerted  his  authority  over  the  abbot,  that  he  engaged,  in  consideration 
of  the  sanctuary  being  respected  for  this  space  of  time,  that,  when  it  expired,  he  would 
be  aiding  and  assisting  with  his  spiritual  authority  to  surrender  the  youth,  should  he  not 
allege  a  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary.  This  arrangement,  which  appeared  still  to 
flatter  the  governor  with  the  prospect  of  an  easy  termination  of  this  troublesome  disputei 
induced  him  to  grant  the  delay  which  Augustine  rather  demanded  than  petitioned  for. 

"  At  your  rec^uest.  Father  Abbot,  whom  I  have  hitherto  found  a  true  man,  I  wiU 
indulge  this  youth  with  the  grace  he  asks,  before  taking  him  into  custody,  understanding 
that  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave  this  place ;  and  thou  art  to  be  responsible  to  this 
effect,  giving  thee,  as  is  reasonable,  power  to  command  our  little  garrison  at  Haxelside^ 
to  which  I  will  send  a  reinforcement  on  my  return  to  the  Castle,  in  case  it  should  be 
necessary  to  use  the  strong  hand,  or  circumstances  impose  upon  me  other  measures." 

"  Worthy  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Abbot,  "  I  have  no  idea  that  the  frowardness  of 
this  youth  will  render  any  course  necessary,  saving  that  of  persuasion  ;  and  I  venture  to 
say,  that  you  yourself  will  in  the  highest  degree  approve  of  the  method  in  which  I  shall 
acquit  myself  of  my  present  trust." 

The  abbot  went  tiirough  the  duties  of  hospitality,  enumerating  what  simple  cheer  the 
cloister  of  the  convent  permitted  him  to  offer  to  the  English  knight.  Sir  John  de  Walton 
declined  the  offer  of  refreshment,  however — took  a  courteous  leave  of  the  churchman, 
and  did  not  spare  his  horse  until  the  noble  animal  had  brought  him  again  before  the 
Castle  of  Douglas.  Sir  Aynier  de  Valence  met  him  on  the  drawbridge,  and  reported 
the  state  of  the  garrison  to  be  the  same  in  which  he  had  left  it,  excepting  that  intimation 
had  been  received  that  twelve  or  fifteen  men  were  expected  on  their  way  to  the  town  of 
Lanark  ;  and  being  on  march  from  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Ayr,  would  that  night  take  up 
their  quarters  at  the  outpost  of  llazelside. 

*<  I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  the  governor  ;  '*  I  was  about  to  strengthen  that  detachment. 
This  stripling,  the  son  of  Bertram  the  minstrel,  or  whoever  he  is,  has  engaged  to  deliver 
himself  up  fur  examination  in  the  morning.  As  this  party  of  soldiers  are  followers  of 
your  uncle,  Tx)rd  Pembroke,  may  I  request  you  will  ride  to  meet  them,  and  command 
them  to  remain  at  Ilozelside  until  you  make  farther  enquiries  about  this  youth,  who  has 
still  to  clear  up  the  mystery  whicli  hangs  about  him,  and  reply  to  a  letter  which  I  delivered 
with  my  own  hand  to  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride.  I  have  shown  too  much  forbearance 
in  this  matter,  and  I  trust  to  your  looking  to  the  security  of  this  young  man,  and 
conveying  him  hither,  with  all  due  care  and  attention,  as  being  a  prisoner  of  some 
importance." 

"  Certainly,  Sir  John,"  answered  Sir  Aymer ;  "  your  orders  shall  be  obeyed,  since 
you  have  none  of  greater  importance  for  one  who  hath  the  honour  to  be  second  only  to 
vouriiolf  in  this  place." 


; 
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heavily  up  the  street,  as  if  it  were  to  meet  him.     Valence  was  unable  to  ooDJecture  what 
might  be  the  cause  of  these  warlike   sounds;  the  ring  and  the  clang  of  armour  wiu 
distinct,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  a  war-horse  was  not  to  be  mistaken  hy  the  ear  of 
a  warrior.     The  difficulty  of  keeping  soldiers  from  straying  out  of  quarters  by  night, 
would  have  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  appearance  of  a  straggling  foot-soldier;  but  it 
was  more  difficult  to  account  for  a  mounted  horseman,  in  full  armour;  and  such  was  the 
apparition  which  a  peculiarly  bright  glimpse  of  moonlight  now  showed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  causewayed   hilL      Perhaps   the  unknown   warrior  obtained   at  the   same  time 
a  glance  of  Aymer  de  Valence  and  his  armed  followers — at  least  each  of  them  shouted 
*'  Who  goes  there  ?" — the  alarm  of  the  times ;  and  on  the  instant  the  deep  answers 
of  "St  George!"  on  the  one  side,  and,  "The  Douglas!"  on  the  other,  awakened  the 
still  echoes  of  the  small  and  ruinous  street,  and  the  silent  arches  of  the  dil^idated 
church.     Astonished  at  a  war-cry  with  which  so  many  recollections  were  connected, 
the  English  knight  spurred  his  horse  at  full  gallop  down  the  steep  and  broken  descent 
leading  out  at  the  south  or  south-east  gate  of  the  town  ;  and  it  was  the  work  of  an  instant 
to  call  out,  "Ho!  Saint  George!  upon  the  insolent  villain  all  of  you! — To  the  gate, 
Fabian,  and  cut  him  off  from  flight ! — Saint  George!  I  say,  for  England  I    Bows  and 
bills! — bows  and  bills!"    At  the  same  time  Aymer  de  Valence  laid  in  rest  his  own  long 
lance,  which  he  snatched  from  the  squire  by  whom  it  was  carried.     But  the  light  waa 
seen  and  gone  in  an  instant,  and  though  De  Valence  concluded  that  the  hostile  warrior 
had  hardly  room  to  avoid  his  career,  yet  he  could  take  no  aim  for  the  encounter,  unless 
by  mere  guess,  and  continued  to  plunge  down  the  dark  declivity,  among  shattered  stones 
and  other  encumbrances,  without  groping  out  with  his  lance  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 
He  rode,  in  short,  at  a  broken  gallop,  a  descent  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  withoat 
having  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  met  the  figure  which  had  appeared  to  him, 
although  the  narrowness  of  the  street  scarcely  admitted  his  having  passed  him,  nnleas 
both  horse  and  horseman  could  have  melted  at  the  moment  of  encounter  like  an  air- 
bubble.     The  riders  of  his  suite,  meanwhile,  were  struck  with  a  feeling  like  supernataral 
terror,  which  a  number  of  singular  adventures  had  caused  most  of  them  to  attach  to  the 
name  of  Douglas;  and  when   he   reached  the  gate  by  which  the  broken  street  was 
terminated,  there  was  none  close  beliiiid  him  but  Fabian,  in  whose  head  no  suggestions 
of  a  timorous  nature  could  outlive  the  sound  of  his  dear  master's  voice. 

Here  there  were  a  post  of  English  archers,  who  were  turning  out  in  considerable 
alarm,  when  De  Valence  and  his  page  rode  in  amongst  them.  "Villains!"  shouted  De 
Valence,  "  why  were  you  not  upon  your  duty?  Who  was  it  passed  through  your  post  even 
now,  witli  the  traitorous  cry  of  Douglas?" 

"  We  know  of  no  such,"  said  the  captain  of  the  watch. 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  besotted  villains,"  answered  the  young  knight,  "  you  have  been 
drinking,  and  have  slept?" 

The  men  protested  the  contrary,  but  in  a  confused  manner,  which  was  far  finom 
overcoming  De  Valence's  suspicions.  He  called  loudly  to  bring  cressets,  torches,  and 
candles;  and  a  few  remaining  inhabitants  began  to  make  their  unwilling  appearance^ 
with  such  various  means  of  giving  light  as  they  chanced  to  possess.  They  heard  the 
story  of  the  young  English  knight  with  wonder;  nor,  although  it  was  confirmed  by  all 
his  retinue,  did  they  give  credit  to  the  recital,  more  than  that  the  Englishmen  wished 
somehow  or  other  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  people  of  the  place,  under  the  pretence  of 
their  having  admitted  a  retainer  of  their  ancient  lord  by  night  into  the  town.  They 
protested,  therefore,  their  innocence  of  the  cause  of  tumult,  and  endeavoured  to  seem 
active  in  hastening  from  house  to  house,  and  comer  to  corner,  with  their  torches,  in  order 
to  discover  the  invisible  cavalier.  The  English  suspected  them  no  less  of  treachery, 
than  tlie  Scottish  imagined  the  whole  matter  a  pretext  for  bringing  an  accusation,  on  the 
part  of  the  young  knight,  against  the  citizens.     The  women,  however,  who  now  began 
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to  issue  from  the  honses,  had  &  key  for  the  solution  of  the  apparition,  which  at  that  time 
wms  believed  of  efficacy  sufficient  to  solve  any  mystery.  "  The  devil/'  they  said,  "  must 
have  i^peared  visibly  amongst  them,*'  an  explanation  which  had  already  occurred  to  the 
followers  of  the  young  knight ;  for  that  a  living  man  and  horse,  both  as  it  seemed,  of  a 
gigantic  size,  could  be  cox^jured  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  appear  in  a  street  secured 
at  one  end  by  the  best  of  the  archers,  and  at  the  other  by  tlie  horsemen  under  Valence 
himaeh^  was  altogether,  it  seemed,  a  thing  impossible.  The  inliabitants  did  not  venture 
to  put  their  thoughts  on  the  subject  into  language,  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  and  only 
indicated  by  a  passing  word  to  each  other  the  secret  dcgn^e  of  pleasure  which  they  felt 
in  the  confusion  and  embarrassment  of  the  Kiiglii<h  garrison.  Still,  however,  they  con- 
tinued to  affect  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  alarm  which  De  Valence  had  received, 
and  the  anxiety  which  he  expressed  to  discover  the  cause. 

At  length  a  female  voice  spoke  above  the  Babel  of  confused  sounds,  saying,  "  Where 
is  the  Southern  Knight?  I  am  sure  timt  I  can  tell  him  where  he  can  find  the  only  person 
who  can  help  him  out  of  his  present  difficulty." 

''And  who  is  that,  good  woman?"  said  Aymer  dc  Valence,  who  was  growing  every 
moment  more  impatient  at  the  loss  of  time,  which  was  flying  fast,  in  an  investigation 
which  had  something  vexatious  in  it,  and  even  ridiculous.  At  the  same  time,  the 
sight  of  an  armed  partisan  of  the  Douglasses,  in  their  own  native  town,  seemed  to 
bode  too  serious  consequences,  if  it  should  be  suffered  to  pass  without  being  probed  to 
the  bottom. 

"  Come  hither  to  me,"  said  the  female  voice,  "  and  I  will  name  to  you  the  only  person  • 
who  can  explain  all  matters  of  this  kind  that  chance  in  this  country."  On  this  the 
knight  snatched  a  torch  from  some  of  those  who  were  present,  and  holding  it  up,  descried 
the  person  who  spoke,  a  tall  woman,  who  evidently  endeavoured  to  render  herself 
rsmarkable.  When  he  approached  her,  she  communicated  her  intelligence  in  a  grave 
and  sententious  tone  of  voice. 

**  We  had  once  wise  men,  that  could  have  answered  any  parables  which  might  have 

been   put   to  them  for   explanation   in  this  country  side,     "\\niether  you  yourselves, 

gentlemen,  have  not  had  some  hand  in  weeding  them  out,  good  troth,  it  is  not  for  the 

like  of  me  to  say;  at  any  rate,  good  counsel  is  not  so  easy  come  by  as  it  was  in  this 

I>ouglas  country,  nor,  may  be,  is  it  a  safe  thing  to  pretend  to  the  power  of  giving  it." 

**  Good  woman,"  said  De  Valence,  "  if  you  will  give  me  an  explanation  of  this  mystery 
I  will  owe  you  a  kirtle  of  the  best  raploch  grey." 

"  It  is  not  I,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  that  pretend  to  possess  the  knowledge  which  may 
a^SBist  you;  but  I  would  fain  know  that  the  man  whom  I  shall  name  to  you  shall  be 
BkaitlUess  and  harmless.     Upon  your  knighthood  and  your  honour,  will  you  promise  to 

€  so  much?" 

"  Assuredly,"  said  De  Valence,  "  such  a  person  shall  even  have  thanks  and  reward,  if 

»  is  a  faithful  informer;  ay,  and  pardon,  moreover,  although  he  may  have  listened  to 
dangerous  practices,  or  been  concerned  in  any  plots." 
*OhI  not  he,"  replied  the  female;  "it  is  old  Goodman  Powheid,  who  has  the  charge 
the  muniments,"  (meaning  probably  monuments,)  "  that  is,  such  part  of  them  as  you 

^glish  have  left  standing;  I  mean  the  old  sexton  of  the  kirk  of  Douglas,  who  can  tell 

ore  stories  of  these  old  folk,  whom  your  honour  is  not  very  fond  of  hearing  named, 

an  would  last  us  from  this  day  to  Yule." 

"Does  anybody,"  said  the  knight,  "  know  whom  it  is  that  this  old  woman  means?" 
"I  conjecture,"  replied  Fabian,  "  that  she  speaks  of  an  old  dotard,  who  is,  I  think, 
e  general  referee  concerning  the  history  and  antiijuitics  of  this  old  town,  and  of  the 
*^Tage  family  that  lived  here  perhaps  before  the  flood." 

"  And  who,  I  dare  say,"  said  the  knight,  "  knows  as  much  about  the  matter  as  she 
^^eraelf  does.     But  where  is  this  man?  a  sexton  is  he?  He  may  be  acquainted  with  places 
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of  concealment,  which  are  often  fabricated  in  Gothic  buildings,  and  known  to  those  whose 
business  calls  them  to  frequent  them.  Come,  ray  good  old  dame,  bring  this  man  to  me; 
or,  what  may  be  better,  I  will  go  to  him,  for  we  liave  already  spent  too  much  time." 

"Time!"  replied  the  old  woman, — "is  time  an  object  with  your  honour?  I  am  sure 
I  can  hardly  get  so  much  for  mine  as  will  hold  soul  and  body  together.  You  are  not 
far  from  the  old  man's  house." 

She  led  the  way  accordingly,  blundering  over  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  encountering  all 
the  embarrassments  of  a  ruinous  street,  in  lighting  the  way  to  Sir  Aymer,  who,  giving 
his  horse  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  desiring  Fabian  to  be  ready  at  a  call,  scrambled 
after  as  well  as  the  slowness  of  his  guide  would  permit. 

Both  were  soon  involved  in  the  remains  of  the  old  churcli,  much  dilapidated  as  it  had 
been  by  wanton  damage  done  to  it  by  the  soldiery,  and  so  much  impeded  by  rubbish,  that 
the  knight  marvelled  how  the  old  woman  could  find  the  way.  She  kept  talking  all  the 
while  as  she  stumbled  onward.  Sometimes  she  called  out  in  a  screeching  tone,  "  Powheid! 
Lazarus  Powheid!" — and  then  muttered — "  Ay,  ay,  the  old  man  will  be  busy  with  some 
of  his  duties,  as  he  calls  them;  I  wonder  he  fashes  wi'  them  in  these  times.  But  never 
mind,  I  warrant  they  will  last  for  his  day,  and  for  mine;  and  the  times,  Lord  help  us! 
for  all  that  I  can  see,  are  well  enough  for  those  that  are  to  live  in  them." 

"  Are  you  sure,  good  woman,"  replied  the  knight,  "  that  there  is  any  inhabitant  in 
these  ruins?  For  my  part,  I  should  rather  suppose  that  you  are  taking  me  to  the  charnel- 
house  of  the  dead." 

"  Maybe  you  are  right,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  ghastly  laugh ;  "  carles  and 
carlines  agree  weel  with  funeral  vaults  and  charnel-houses,  and  when  an  auld  bedral 
dwells  near  the  dead,  he  is  living,  ye  ken,  among  his  customers — Halloo!  Powheid! 
Lazarus  Powheid!  there  is  a  gentleman  would  speak  with  you;"  and  she  added,  with  some 
sort  of  emphasis,  "  an  English  noble  gentleman — one  of  the  honourable  garrison." 

An  old  man's  step  was  now  heard  advancing,  so  slowly  that  the  glimmering  light  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  was  visible  on  the  ruined  walls  of  the  vault  some  time  before  it 
showed  the  person  who  bore  it. 

The  shadow  of  the  old  man  was  also  projected  upon  the  illuminated  wall  ere  his  person 
came  in  view;  his  dress  was  in  considerable  confusion,  owing  to  his  having  been  roused 
from  his  bed;  and  since  artificial  light  was  forbidden  by  the  regulations  of  the  garrison, 
the  natives  of  Douglas  Dale  spent  in  sleep  the  time  that  they  could  not  very  well  get  rid 
of  by  any  other  means.  The  sexton  was  a  tall  thin  man,  emaciated  by  years  and  by 
privations ;  his  body  was  bent  habitually  by  his  occupation  of  grave-digging,  and  his 
eye  naturally  inclined  downward  to  the  scene  of  his  labours.  His  hand  sustained  the 
cruise  or  little  lamp,  which  he  held  so  as  to  throw  light  upon  his  visitant;  at  the  same 
time  it  displayed  to  the  young  knight  the  features  of  the  person  with  whom  he  was 
now  confronted,  which,  though  neither  handsome  nor  pleasing,  were  strongly  marked, 
sagacious,  and  venerable,  indicating,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  air  of  dignity,  which 
age,  even  mere  poverty,  may  be  found  occasionally  to  bestow,  as  conferring  that  last 
melancholy  species  of  independence  proper  to  those  whose  situation  can  hardly  by  any 
imaginable  means,  be  rendered  much  worse  than  years  and  fortune  have  already  made  it. 
The  habit  of  a  lay  brother  added  somewhat  of  religious  importance  to  his  appearance. 

""What  would  you  with  me,  young  man  ?"  said  the  sexton.  "  Your  youthful  features, 
and  your  gay  dress,  bespeak  one  who  stands  in  need  of  my  ministry  neither  for  HinmAlf 
nor  for  others." 

"I  am  indeed,"  replied  the  knight,  "a  living  man,  and  therefore  need  not  either 
shovel  or  pick-axe  for  my  own  behoof.  I  am  not,  as  you  see,  attired  in  mourning,  and 
therefore  need  not  your  offices  in  behalf  of  any  friend ;  I  would  only  ask  you  a  few 
questions." 

"  What  you  would  have  done  must  needs  be  done,  you  being  at  present  one  of  our 
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rulers,  and,  as  I  think,  a  man  of  authority,"  replied  the  sexton ;  '*  follow  roe  this  way 
into  my  poor  habitation  ;  I  have  had  a  better  in  my  day ;  and  yet,  Heaven  knows,  it  is 
good  enough  for  me,  when  many  men  of  much  greater  consequence  must  perforce  content 
themselves  with  worse." 

He  opened  a  lowly  door,  which  was  fitted,  though  irregularly,  to  serve  as  the  entrance 
of  a  vaulted  apartment,  where  it  appeared  that  the  old  man  held,  apart  from  the  living 
world,  his  wretched  and  solitary  dwelling.*  The  floor,  composed  of  paving  stones,  laid 
together  with  some  accuracy,  and  here  and  there  inscribed  with  letters  and  hieroglyphics, 
as  if  they  had  once  upon  a  time  served  to  distinguish  sepulchres,  was  indifferently  well 
swept,  and  a  fire  at  the  upper  end  directed  its  smoke  into  a  hole  which  served  for  a 
chimney.  The  spade  and  pick-axe,  (with  other  tools,)  which  the  chamberlain  of 
mortality  makes  use  of,  lay  scattered  about  the  apartment,  and,  with  a  rude  stool  or  two, 
and  a  table,  where  some  inexperienced  hand  had  unquestionably  supplied  the  labours  of 
the  joiner,  were  nearly  the  only  furniture,  if  we  include  the  old  man's  bed  of  straw,  lying 
in  a  corner,  and  discomposed,  as  if  he  had  been  just  raised  from  it.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  apartment,  the  wall  was  almost  entirely  covered  by  a  large  escutcheon,  such  as  is 
usually  hung  over  the  graves  of  men  of  very  high  rank,  having  the  appropriate  quarters, 
to  the  number  of  sixteen,  each  properly  blazoned  and  distinct,  placed  as  ornaments 
around  the  principal  armorial  coat  itself. 

"  Let  us  sit,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  the  posture  will  better  enable  my  failing  ears  to 
apprehend  your  meaning,  and  the  asthma  will  deal  with  me  more  mercifully  in 
permitting  me  to  make  you  understand  mine." 

A  peal  of  short  asthmatic  coughs  attested  the  violence  of  the  disorder  which  he  had 
last  named,  and  the  young  knight  followed  his  host's  example,  in  sitting  down  on  one  of 
the  rickety  stools  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  The  old  man  brought  from  one  corner  of  the 
apartment  an  apron,  which  he  occasionally  wore,  full  of  broken  boards  in  irregular 
pieces,  some  of  which  were  covered  with  black  cloth,  or  driven  full  of  nails,  black,  as  it 
might  happen,  or  gilded. 

"  You  will  find  this  fresh  fuel  necessary,"  said  the  old  man,  "  to  keep  some  degree  of 
heat  within  this  waste  apartment ;  nor  are  the  vapours  of  mortality,  with  which  this 
vault  is  apt  to  be  filled,  if  the  fire  is  permitted  to  become  extinct,  indifferent  to  the  lungs 
of  the  dainty  and  the  healthy,  like  your  worship,  though  to  me  they  are  become  habitual. 
The  wood  will  catch  fire,  although  it  is  some  time  ere  the  damps  of  the  grave  are 
overcome  by  the  drier  air,  and  the  warmth  of  the  chimney." 

Accordingly,  the  relics  of  mortality  with  which  the  old  man  had  heaped  his  fireplace, 
began  by  degrees  to  send  forth  a  thick  unctuous  vapour,  which  at  length  leaped  to  light, 
and  blazing  up  the  aperture,  gave  a  degree  of  liveliness  to  the  gloomy  scene.  The 
blazonry  of  the  huge  escutcheon  met  and  returned  the  rays  with  as  brilliant  a  reflection 
as  that  lugubrious  object  was  capable  of,  and  the  whole  apartment  looked  with  a 
fantastic  gaiety,  strangely  mingled  with  the  gloomy  ideas  which  its  ornaments  were 
calculated  to  impress  upon  the  imagination. 

"  You  are  astonished,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  perhaps.  Sir  Knight,  you  have  never 
before  seen  these  relics  of  the  dead  applied  to  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  living,  in 
some  degree,  more  comfortable  than  their  condition  would  otherwise  admit  of." 

"  Comfortable  I"  returned  the  Knight  of  Valence,  shrugging  his  shoulders ;  "  I  should 
be  sorry,  old  man,  to  know  that  I  had  a  dog  that  was  as  indifferently  quairtered  as  thou 
art,  whose  grey  hairs  have  certainly  seen  better  days." 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  the  sexton,  ."  and  it  may  be  otherwise ;  but  it  was  not,  I 
presume,  concerning  my  own  history  that  your  worship  seemed  disposed  to  ask  me 

*  [This  is  a  most  graphic  and  accurate  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  ruin.  Its  being  occupied  by  the  sexton  as  a 
dwelling  place,  and  the  whole  scene  of  the  old  man's  interview  with  De  Valence,  may  be  classed  with  our  illustrious  author's 
most  felicitous  imaginings. — Xote  bg  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stbwart  of  Dougiat.] 
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some    questions;  and   I   would  venture   to  enquire,  therefore,   to  whom  they  have 

relation?" 

"  I  will  speak  plainly  to  you,"  replied  Sir  Aymer,  "  and  you  will  at  once  acknowledge 

the  necessity  «f  giving  a  short  and  distinct  reply.     I  have  even  now  met  in  the  streets  of 

this  village  a  person  only  shown  to  me  hy  a  single  flash  of  light,  who  had  the  audacity  to 

display  the  armorial  insignia  and  utter  the  war-cry  of  the  Douglasses ;  nay,  if  I  could 

trust  a  transient  glance,  this  daring  cavalier  had  the  features  and  the  dark  complexion 

proper  to  the  Douglas.     I  am  referred  to  thee  as  to  one  who  possesses   means  o£ 

explaining  this   extraordinary  circumstance,  which,  as  an   English   knight,  and  one 

holding  a  charge  under  King  Edward,  I  am  particularly  called  upon  to  make  enquiry 

into." 

"  Let  me  make  a  distinction,"  said  the  old  man.  "  The  Douglasses  of  former  generati(»is 
are  my  near  neighbours,  and,  according  to  my  superstitious  townsmen,  my  acquaintances 
and  visitors ;  I  can  take  it  upon  my  conscience  to  be  answerable  for  their  good  behaviour, 
and  to  become  bound  that  none  of  the  old  barons,  to  whom  the  roots  of  that  mighty  tree 
may,  it  is  said,  be  traced,  will  again  disturb  with  their  war-cry  the  towns  or  villages  of 
their  native  country — not  one  will  parade  in  moonshine  the  black  armour  which  has  long 
rusted  upon  their  tombs. 

*  The  knighti  arc  dust. 
And  their  good  sword*  are  rust; 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust.'* 

Look  around,  Sir  Knight,  you  have  above  and  around  you  the  men  of  whom  we  speak. 
Beneath  us,  in  a  little  aisle,  (which  hatli  not  been  opened  since  these  thin  grey  locks  were 
tliick  and  brown,)  there  lies  the  first  man  whom  I  can  name  as  memorable  among  those 
of  this  mighty  line.  It  is  he  whom  the  Thane  of  Athol  pointed  out  to  the  King  of 
Scotland  as  Sholto  Dhuglass,  or  the  dark  iron-coloured  man,  whose  exertions  had  gained 
the  battle  for  his  native  prince ;  and  who,  according  to  this  legend,  bequeathed  his  name 
to  our  dale  and  town,  though  others  say  that  the  race  assumed  the  name  of  Douglas  from 
the  stream  so  called  in  unrecorded  times,  before  they  had  their  fastness  on  its  banks. 
Otliers,  his  descendants,  called  Eachain,  or  Hector  the  flrst,  and  Orodh,  or  Hugh,  William, 
the  first  of  that  name,  and  Gilmour,  the  theme  of  many  a  minstrel  song,  commemorating 
achievements  done  under  the  oriflamme  of  Charles  the  Great,  Emperor  of  France,  have 
all  consigned  themselves  to  their  last  sleep,  nor  has  their  memory  been  sufficiently 
preserved  from  the  waste  of  time.  Something  we  know  concerning  their  great  deeds, 
their  grcAt  power,  and,  alas  !  their  great  crimes.  Something  we  also  know  of  a  Lord  of 
Douglas  who  sat  in  a  parliament  at  Forfar,  held  by  King  Malcolm  the  First,  and  we  are 
aware  that  from  his  attachment  to  hunting  the  wild  hart,  he  built  himself  a  tower  called 
Blackhouse,  in  the  forest  of  Ettrick,  which  perhaps  still  exists." 

"  I  crave  your  forgiveness,  old  man,"  said  the  knight,  "  but  I  have  no  time  at  present 
to  bestow  upon  the  recitation  of  the  pedigree  of  the  House  of  Douglas.  A  less  matter 
would  hold  a  well-breathed  minsti'cl  in  subject  for  recitation  for  a  calendar  month,  Sundays 
and  holidays  included." 

*  [The  author  has  somewhat  altered  part  of  a  beautiful  unpublished  fragment  of  Coleridge : — 

"  Where  is  the  grave  of  Sir  Arthur  Orellan. — 
Where  may  the  grave  of  that  good  knight  bef 

By  the  marge  of  a  brook,  on  the  slope  of  Helvellyn, 
Under  the  bouglis  of  a  young  birch-tree. 

The  Oak  that  in  Summer  was  pleasant  to  hear, 
That  rustled  in  Autumn  all  withered  and  sear. 
That  whistled  and  groan'd  thro'  the  Winter  alone, 
He  hath  gone,  and  a  birch  in  his  place  is  grown. 
The  knight's  bones  are  dust, 
His  good  sword  is  rust; 
His  spirit  is  with  the  saints,  we  trust."  Edit.] 
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"What  other  information  can  you  expect  from  me,''  said  the  sexton,  "than  that 
respecting  those  heroes,  some  of  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  con8igii  to  that  eternal  rest, 
which  will  for  ever  divide  the  dead  from  the  duties  of  this  world?  I  have  told  you 
where  the  race  sleep,  down  to  the  reign  of  the  royal  Malcolm.  I  can  tell  you  also  of 
another  vault,  in  which  lie  Sir  John  of  Douglas-burn,  with  his  son  Lord  Archibald,  and 
a  third  William,  known  by  an  indenture  with  Lord  Abernethy.  Lastly,  1  can  tell  you 
of  him  to  whom  that  escutcheon,  with  its  appurtenances  of  splendour  and  dignity,  justly 
belong.  Do  you  envy  that  nobleman,  whum,  if  death  were  in  the  sound,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  term  my  honourable  patron  ?  and  have  you  any  design  of  dishonouring  his 
remains  ?  It  will  be  a  poor  victory !  nor  does  it  become  a  knight  and  nobleman  to  come 
in  person  to  enjoy  such  a  triumph  over  the  dead,  against  whom,  when  he  lived,  there 
were  few  knights  dared  spur  their  horses.  He  fought  in  defence  of  his  country,  but  he 
had  not  the  good  fortune  of  most  of  his  ancestors,  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle.  Cuptivity, 
sickness,  and  regret  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  native  land,  brought  his  head  to  the  grave 
in  hifl  prison-hoQse,  in  the  land  of  the  stranger." 

The  old  man's  voice  here  became  interrupted  by  emotion,  and  the  English  knight  found 
it  difficnlt  to  continue  his  examination  in  the  stern  fashion  which  his  duty  required. 

**  Old  man,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  require  from  thee  this  detail,  which  must  be  useless  to 
me,  as  well  as  painful  to  thyself     Thou  dost  but  thy  duty  in  rendering  justice  to  thy 
ancient  lord ;  but  thou  hast  not  yet  explained  to  me  why  I  have  met  in  tliis  town,  this 
very  night,  and  not  half  an  hour  since,  a  person  in  the  arms,  and  bearing  the  complexion, 
of  one  of  the  Black  Douglasses,  who  cried  his  war-cry  as  if  in  contempt  of  his  conquerors." 
**  Surely,"  replied  the  sexton,  **  it  is  not  my  business  to  explain  such  a  fancy,  otherwise 
than  by  supposing  that  the  natural  fears  of  the  Southron  will  raise  the  spectre  of  a 
Douglas  at  any  time,  when  he  is  within  sight  of  their  sepulchre.     Methinks,  in  such  a 
night  as  this,  the  fairest  cavalier  would  wear  the  complexion  of  this  swarthy  race,  nor 
can  I  hold  it  wonderful  that  the  war-cry  which  was  once  in  the  throats  of  so  many  thou- 
sands in  this  country,  should  issue  upon  occasion  from  the  mouth  of  a  single  champion." 
"  You  are  bold,  old  man,"  returned  the  English  kniglit ;  *'  do  you  consider  that  your 
life  is  in  my  power,  and  that  it  may,  in  certain  casi's,  be  my  duty  to  iiiilict  death  with 
that  degree  of  pain  at  which  humanity  shudders?'' 

The  old  man  rose  up  slowly  in  the  light  of  the  blazing  fire,  displaying  his  emaciated 
features,  which  resembled  those  ascribed  by  artists  to  Saint  Anthony  of  the  desert ;  and 
pointing  to  the  feeble  lamp,  which  he  placed  upon  the  coarse  table,  thus  addressed  his 
interrogator,  with  an  appearance  of  perfect  firmness,  and  something  even  resembling 
dignity : — 

**  Young  knight  of  England,  you  see  that  utensil  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
dispensing  light  amidst  these  fatal  vaults, — it  is  as  frail  as  any  thing  can  well  be,  whose 
flame  is  supplied  by  living  element,  contained  in  a  frame  composed  of  iron.  It  is 
doubtless  in  your  power  entirely  to  end  its  service,  by  destroying  the  frame,  or 
extinguishing  the  light.  Threaten  it  with  such  annihilation,  Sir  Knight,  and  see  whether 
your  menace  will  impress  any  sense  of  fear  either  on  the  element  or  the  iron.  Know 
tliatyou  have  no  more  power  over  the  frail  mortal  whom  you  threaten  with  similar  an- 
nihilation. You  may  tear  from  my  body  the  skin  in  which  it  is  now  swathed,  but  although 
my  nerves  might  glow  with  agony  during  the  inhuman  operation,  it  would  produce  no 
niore  impression  on  me  than  flaying  on  the  stag  which  an  arrow  has  previouly  pierced 
•tlirough  the  heart.  My  age  sets  me  beyond  your  cruelty:  if  you  think  otherwise,  call 
your  agents,  and  commence  your  operations ;  neither  threats  nor  inflictions  will  enable 
you  to  extort  from  me  any  thing  that  I  am  not  ready  to  tell  you  of  my  own  accord." 

"  You  trifle  with  me,  old  man,"  said  De  Valence ;  "you  talk  as  if  you  possessed  some 
secret  respecting  the  motions  of  these  Douglasses,  who  are  to  you  as  gods,  yet  you 
communicate  no  intelligence  to  me  whatever." 


you  have  silenced  the  prayers  and  stopt  the  choirs,  by  the  mediation  of  which 
of  children  had  sought  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven  in  behalf  of  their  f 
subjected  to  expiatory  fires.  Can  you  wonder  that  the  tormented  spirits,  thus 
of  the  relief  which  had  been  proposed  to  them,  should  not,  according  to  the 
phrase,  rest  in  their  graves?  Can  you  wonder  they  should  show  themse 
discontented  loiterers  near  to  the  places  which,  but  for  the  manner  in  which 
prosecuted  your  remorseless  warfare,  might  have  ere  now  afforded  them  rest  ?  C 
marvel  that  these  fleshless  warriors  should  interrupt  your  marches,  and  do  what  < 
airy  nature  may  permit  to  disturb  your  council,  and  meet  as  far  as  they 
hostilities  which  you  make  it  your  boast  to  carry  on,  as  well  against  those 
deceased,  as  against  any  who  may  yet  survive  your  cruelty  ? " 

"  Old  man,"  replied  Amyer  de  Valence,  "  you  cannot  expect  that  I  am  to 
answer  a  story  like  this,  being  a  fiction  too  gross  to  charm  to  sleep  a  schoolboy  t 
with  the  toothach  ;  nevertheless,  I  thank  God  that  thy  doom  does  not  remain  in  n 
My  squire  and  two  archers  shall  carry  thee  captive  to  the  worshipful  Sir 
Walton,  Grovemor  of  the  Castle  and  Valley,  that  he  may  deal  with  thee  as  seei 
nor  is  he  a  person  to  believe  in  your  apparitions  and  ghosts  from  purgatoij 
ho  I  Fabian  !    Come  hither,  and  bring  with  thee  two  archers  of  the  guard." 

Fabian  accordingly,  who  had  waited  at  the  entrance  of  the  ruined  building,  m 
his  way,  by  the  light  of  the  old  sexton's  lamp,  and  the  sound  of  his  master^s  y< 
the  singular  apartment  of  the  old  man,  the  strange  decorations  of  which  sti 
youth  with  great  surprise,  and  some  horror. 

"  Take  the  two  archers  with  thee,  Fabian,"  said  the  Knight  of  Valence,  "  s 
their  assistance,  convey  this  old  man,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  litter,  to  the  present 
worshipful  Sir  John  de  Walton.  Tell  him  what  we  have  seen,  which  tht 
witness  as  well  as  I ;  and  tell  him  that  this  old  sexton,  whom  I  send  to  be  exan 
his  superior  wisdom,  seems  to  know  more  than  he  is  willing  to  disclose  respec 
ghostly  cavalier,  though  he  will  give  us  no  accoimt  of  him,  except  intimating  tl 
a  spirit  of  the  old  Douglasses  from  purgatory,  to  which  Sir  John  de  Walton  i 
what  faith  he  pleases.  You  may  say,  that,  for  my  part,  my  belief  is,  either 
sexton  is  crazed  by  ago,  want  and  enthusiasm,  or  that  he  is  connected  with  m. 
which  the  country  people  are  hatching.     You  may  also  say  that  I  shall  not  u 
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Tery  short  time  vill  carry  me  back  to  Castle  Douglas,  even  moving  with  suitable 
attention  to  thia  old  man's  bones. " 

"  Use  him  humanely,"  answered  the  knight.  "  And  thou,  old  man,  if  tliou  art 
insensible  to  tiireats  of  personal  danger  in  this  matter,  remember,  that  it'  thou  art  found 
paltering  with  us,  thy  punishment  will  perhaps  he  more  severe  tliaii  any  we  can  inflict 
upon  thy  person." 

"  Can  you  administer  the  torture  to  the  soul?"  said  the  sexton. 

"  As  to  thee,"  answered  the  knight,  "  wc  have  that  power ; — we  will  dissolve 
every  monastery  or  religious  establishment  held  for  the  souls  of  these  Dou!;la.<tscs,  and 
will  only  allow  the  religious  people  to  hold  their  rfsidence  there  upon  condition  of  their 
praying  for  the  soul  of  King  Edward  the  First  of  glorious  memory,  the  malleut 
Scotorum;  and  if  the  Douglasses  are  deprived  of  tlie  gho.itiy  benefit  of  tlie  prayers 
and  services  of  such  shrines,  they  may  term  thy  obstinacy  the  cau^e." 

"  Such  a  species  of  vengeance,"  answered  the  old  man,  in  the  same  bold  unsubdued 
tone  which  he  had  hitiierto  used,  "  were  mure  worthy  of  the  infernal  fiends  than  of 
Christian  men." 

The  squire  raised  his  hand.  The  knight  interposed :  "  Forbear  him,"  he  said, 
"  Fabian,  he  is  very  old,  and  perhaps  insane. — And  you,  sexton,  remember  that  the 
vengeance  threatened  is  lawfully  directed  towards  a  family  winch  Imve  been  tlie 
obstinate  supporters  of  the  excommunicated  rebel,  who  murdered  the  Red  Comyn  at  the 
Hi|;h  Church  in  Dumfries." 

So  saying,  Aymer  strode  out  of  the  ruins,  picking  his  way  with  much  difficulty — 
took  bis  horse,  which  he  found  at  the  entrance— repented  a  caution  to  Fabian,  to 
coniluct  himself  with  prudence — and,  passing  on  to  the  south -wi-stern  gate,  gave  the 
strongest  injunctions  concerning  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  vigilant  watch,  both  by 
patrols  and  by  sentinels,  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  it  must  hare  been  neglected 
during  the  preceding  part  of  the  evening.  The  men  murmured  an  apology,  the  confusion 
of  -which  seemed  to  express  that  there  had  existed  some  occasion  for  the  reprimand. 

Sir  Aymer  then  proceeded  on  liis  jounicy  to  Ilnzel.sidc,  liis  train  diminished  by  the 
absence  of  Fabian  and  his  nssintants.  Atler  a  hasty,  hut  not  a  sliort  joiirm-y,  tlie 
knight  alighted  at  Thomas  Dickson'w,  wliere  lie  found  tlie  detachment  from  Ayr  hail 
arrived  before  him,  and  were  snugly  housed  for  the  night,  lie  sent  one  of  the  arcliers 
to  announce  his  approacli  to  tlie  A.h\nA  of  Saint  Bride  and  liia  young  guent,  intimiiting 
at  the  same  lime,  that  the  archer  niii:<t  keep  siglit  of  the  latter  until  lie  himself  arrived 
at  the  chapel,  which  would  be  instantly. 


©tapttr  t^«  Zzn^. 


Cj}IR  Atmer  ue  Valence  had  no  sooner  followed  his  archer  to  the  conrent 

<  of  Saint  Bride,  tlmn    he  summoned  the  abbot  to  bis  presence,  who  eaine 

[_  with   the   air  of  a  man  who  loves  his  case,  and  who  u  suddenly  called 

i  from  the  couch  wl)cre  he  has  consigned  himself  to  a  comfortable  repoaCt  wt 

3  of  oue  whom  lie  dues  not  think  it  safe  to  disobey,  and  to  whom  he  would 

not  di^uisc  his  sense  of  pt'evishness,  if  he  durst. 

"  It  is  a  late  ride,"  he  said,  "  which  lias  bi'ought  your  worthy  honour  hither  from 
the  castle.  l^Iay  I  be  informed  of  tlic  cause,  after  the  arrangement  so  recently  gons 
into  with  the  governor  ?" 

"  It  b  my  hope,"  replied  the  knight,  "  that  you.  Father  Abbot,  are  not  already 
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m  rf  ftt  toM^xataa  m  aSoU,  and  J  niTself  hflve  this  night  Been  Bomcthuig  to 
Donfinn  titaa,  that  some  of  the  obetinate  rebels  of  this  country  are  again  eetting  afoot 
dangerona  fneHeet,  to  the  poril  of  the  garrisoQ  ;  and  I  come,  father,  to  see  whether,  iii 
requital  of  many  favonn  racaved  from  the  English  monarch,  you  will  not  merit  hix 
bounty  and  protection,  by  contributing  to  the  discovery  of  tlie  designs  of  his  cnemien." 
"  Assuredly  no,"  answered  Father  Jerome,  in  an  agitated  voice.  "  Most  unquestionably 
my  information  shuuld  atand  at  your  command;  that  is,  if  I  knew  any  tiling  the  com- 
mniucation  of  -wliiLli  (tnild  be  of  advantage  to  you." 

"  Father  Alibot,"  replied  the  English  knight,  "  although  it  is  raah  to  make  myself 
reapODEdble  fur  a  Norlli-country  man  in  these  times,  yet  I  own  I  do  consider  you  as  one 
who  has  ever  ixfua  faithfully  subject  to  the  King  of  England,  and  I  willingly  hope 
Ikatyntt  iriU  still  continue  bo." 

'-••  And  a-fiDfl  eacouragement  I  hate !"  said  the  abbot ;  "  to  be  called  out  of  my  bed 
_  ^  in  thia  raw  weather,  to  undergo  the  examination  of  a  knight,  who  is  the 
t,  perhaiM,  of  his  own  honourable  rank,  and  who  will  not  tell  me  the  subject  of 
the  iDteROgatories,  but  detains  me  on  this  cold  pavement,  till,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Cdaoii  tlw  podagA  which  lurks  in  my  feet  may  be  driven  into  my  stomach,  and  then 
gOOd-nlght  to  abbacy  and  examinations  from  henceforward." 

**  Good  father,"  said  the  young  man,  "  the  spirit  of  the  times  must  teach  thee 
patienee ;  recoDect  that  I  can  feel  no  pleasure  in  this  duty,  and  that  if  an  insurrection 
■hoaU  take  place,  the  rebels,  who  are  sufficiently  displeased  with  thee  for  acknowledging 
the  English  monarch,  would  bang  thee  from  thine  own  steeple  to  feed  the  crows;  or 
tha^  if  thoa  hast  secured  thy  peace  by  some  private  compact  with  the  insurgents,  the 
Eddish  goiremor,  who  will  sooner  or  later  gain  the  advantage,  will  not  fail  to  treat  thee 
«  a  rabol  to  his  aovereigD." 

'  "  It  waj  ai^MaT  to  you,  my  noble  son,"  answered  the  abbot,  obviously  discomposi'd, 
'^Akt  I  an  hnng  up,  in  this  case,  on  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  which  yon  have  stated : 
itnrttdee^  I  protest  to  you,  that  if  any  one  accuses  me  of  conspiring  with  the  rebels 
■gainst  the  King  of  England,  I  am  ready,  provided  you  give  mc  time  to  swallow 
a  potion  recommended  by  Celsus  in  my  ptrilous  case,  to  answtT  willi  the  most  i«.'rfect 
sincerity  every  question  which  you  can  put  to  me  upon  that  subject."  So  saying,  he 
called  upon  a  monk  who  had  attended  at  his  levi'c,  and  giving  him  n  lar<;e  key,  whis- 
pered something  in  his  ear.  The  cup  whitli  the  monk  brought,  was  of  such  caiiacity 
■I  proved  Celsus's  draught  required  to  be  administered  in  considenible  <]u:intity,  and  a 
ilrong  smell  which  it  spread  through  the  apartment,  accredited  the  knight's  Fius|iicion 
that  the  medicine  chiefly  consisted  of  what  were  then  termed  di!<tilleil  wati-rs,  a  pre- 
paration known  in  the  monasteries  fur  some  time  before  that  ciimfort.ible  secret  bad 
nached  the  hiity  in  gi:neral,  ITie  abbot,  neither  overawed  by  the  strength  nor  by  the 
qosntity  of  the  potion,  took  it  off  with  what  he  himself  would  have  called  a  feeling  of 
uUce  and  pleasance,  and  his  voice  became  much  more  composed ;  lie  signified  himself 
u  comforted  extraordinarily  by  the  medicine,  and  willing  to  proceed  to  answer  any 
qoestions  which  could  be  put  to  him  by  his  gallant  young  friend. 

"  At  present,"  said  the  knight,  "  you  arc  aware,  fatlier,  that  strangers  travelling 
Arongh  this  country,  must  be  the  first  objects  of  our  suspicions  and  enquiries.  What 
i«,for  example,  your  own  opinion  of  the  youth  termed  Augustine,  the  son,  or  calling 
lii«sdf  so,  of  a  person  called  Bertram  the  minstrel,  who  has  resided  for  some  days  in 
Jwr  convent?" 

The  abbot  heard  the  question  with  eyes  expressive  of  surprise  at  the  quarter  from 
'vUch  it  came. 

"  Assuredly,"  said  he,  "  I  think  of  him  as  a  youth  who,  from  nny  thing  I  Lave  seen, 
"of  that  excellent  disposition,  both  with  res|)cct  to  loyalty  and  religion,  which  I  should 
I'Wb  expected,  were  I  to  judge  from  the  estimable  person  who  coinniittcd  him  to  my  care." 

V«t  XII.  A  .\ 
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So  soon  as  she  found  herself  in  the  same  apartment  with  De  Valence,  she  assumed  a 
stylo  of  manners,  bolder  and  more  determined  than  she  had  hitherto  disphijed. 

"Your  worship,"  she  said,  addressing  him  even  before  he  spoke,  "  is  a  knight  of  Elngland, 
and  possessed,  doubtless,  of  the  virtues  which  become  that  noble  station.  I  am  an 
unfortunate  lad,  obliged,  by  reasons  which  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  secret,  to 
travel  in  a  dangerous  country,  where  I  am  suspected,  without  any  just  cause,  of  becoming 
accessory  to  plots  and  conspiracies  which  are  contrary  to  my  own  interest,  and  which  my 
very  soul  abhors ;  and  which  I  might  safely  abjure,  by  imprecating  upon  myself  all  the 
curses  of  our  religion  and  renouncing  all  its  promises,  if  I  were  accessory  to  such  designs, 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  Nevertheless,  you,  who  will  not  believe  my  solemn  protesta- 
tions, are  about  to  proceed  against  me  as  a  guilty  person,  and  in  so  doing  I  must  warn 
you.  Sir  Knight,  that  you  will  commit  a  great  and  cruel  injustice." 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  that,"  said  the  knight,  "  by  referring  the  duty  to  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  the  governor,  who  will  decide  what  is  to  be  done ;  in  this  case,  my  only  duty 
will  be  to  place  you  in  his  hands  at  Douglas  Castle." 

'*  Must  you  do  this  ?"  said  Augustine. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  knight,  "  or  be  answerable  for  neglecting  my  duty." 

"  But  if  I  become  bound  to  answer  your  loss  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  large  tract 
of  land" 

"  No  treasure,  no  land, — supposing  such  at  your  disposal,"  answered  the  knight,  "  can 
atone  for  disgrace ;  and,  besides,  boy,  how  should  I  trust  to  your  warrant,  were  my 
avarice  such  as  would  induce  me  to  listen  to  such  proposals?" 

"  I  must  then  prepare  to  attend  you  instantly  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas  and  the  presence 
of  Sir  John  de  Walton  ?"  replied  Augustine. 

"  Young  man,"  answered  De  Valence,  "  there  is  no  remedy,  since  if  you  delay  me 
longer,  I  must  carry  you  thither  by  force." 

"  What  will  be  the  consequence  to  my  father  ?"  said  the  youth. 

"  That,"  replied  the  knight,  "  will  depend  exactly  on  the  nature  of  your  confession 
and  his ;  something  you  both  have  to  say,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  letter  Sir 
John  de  Walton  conveyed  to  you ;  and  I  assure  you,  you  were  better  to  speak  it  out  at 
once  than  to  risk  the  consequences  of  more  delay.  I  can  admit  of  no  more  trifling ; 
and,  believe  me,  that  your  fate  will  bo  entirely  ruled  by  your  own  frankness  and  can- 
dour." 

"  I  must  prepare,  then,  to  travel  at  your  command,"  said  the  youth.  "  But  this  cruel 
disease  still  hangs  around  me,  and  Abbot  Jerome,  whose  leech-craft  is  famous,  will 
himself  assure  you  that  I  cannot  travel  without  danger  of  my  life ;  and  that  while  I  was 
residing  in  this  convent,  I  declined  every  opportunity  of  exercise  which  was  offered  me 
by  the  kindness  of  the  garrison  at  ITazelside,  lest  I  might  by  mishap  bring  the  contagion 
among  your  men." 

"  The  youth  says  right,"  said  the  abbot ;  "  the  archers  and  men-at-arms  have  more 
than  once  sent  to  invite  tliis  lad  to  join  in  some  of  their  military  games,  or  to  amuse 
them,  perhaps,  with  some  of  his  minstrelsy  ;  but  he  has  uniformly  declined  doing  so ;  and, 
according  to  my  belief,  it  is  the  effects  of  this  disorder  which  have  prevented  his  accepting 
an  indulgence  so  natural  to  his  age,  and  in  so  dull  a  place  as  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride 
must  needs  seem  to  a  youth  bred  up  in  the  world." 

"  Do  you  then  hold,  reverend  father,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  that  there  is  real  danger  in 
carrying  this  youth  to  the  castle  to-night,  as  I  proposed?" 

"  I  conceive  such  danger,"  replied  the  abbot,  "  to  exist,  not  only  as  it  may  occasion 
the  relapse  of  the  poor  youth  himself,  but  as  particularly  likely,  no  preparations  having 
been  made,  to  introduce  the  infection  among  your  honourable  garrison ;  for  it  is  in  these 
relapses,  more  than  in  the  first  violence  of  the  malady,  that  it  has  been  found  most 
contagious." 
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"  Then,"  said  tlie  kDight,  "  yon  must  be  content,  my  friend,  to  give  a  share  of  your 

ran  to  an  archer,  by  way  of  aentinel." 

"  I  cannot  object,"  said  Augustine,  "  provided  my  unfortunate  vicinity  does  not 
r  the  health  of  the  poor  soldier." 

"He  will  be  as  ready  to  do  his  duty,"  said  the  abbot,  "without  the  door  of  the 
apartment  as  within  it;  and  if  the  youth  should  sleep  soundly,  wliicU  the  presence  of  a 
guard  in  his  chamber  might  prevent,  he  is  the  more  likely  to  answer  youi'  purpose  on  the 
morrow." 

"Let  it  be  sot^sud  Sir  Aymer;  "so  you  arc  sure  that  you  do  not  minister  any  facility 
of  escape." 

"  The  apartment,"  said  the  monk,  "  haUt  no  other  entrance  than  that  which  is  guarded 
by  the  archer ;  but,  to  content  you,  I  shall  secure  the  door  in  your  presence." 

"  So  bo  it,  then,"  said  the  knight  of  Valence ;  "  this  done,  I  myself  will  lie  down  without 
doffing  my  mail-shirt,  and  snatch  a  sleep  till  the  ruddy  dawn  colls  mc  again  to  duty,  wliun 
yon,  Augustine,  will  hold  yourself  ready  to  attend  mc  to  our  Castle  of  Douglas." 

The  belhj  of  the  convent  summoned  the  inhabitants  and  inmntL's  of  Saint  Bride  to 
morning  prayers  at  the  first  peep  of  day,  When  this  duly  wns  over,  the  kniglit 
demanded  his  prisoner.  The  abbot  marshalled  him  to  the  door  of  Augustine's  chamber. 
The  sentinel  who  was  stationed  there,  anned  with  a  brown-bill,  or  species  of  partisan, 
reported  that  he  had  heard  no  motion  in  the  apartment  during  the  whole  night.  The 
ftbbot  tapped  at  the  door,  but  received  no  answer.  He  knocked  again  louder,  but  the 
ailencc  was  unbroken  from  within. 

"What  means  this?"  said  the  reverend  ruler  of  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride;  "my 
young  patient  has  certainly  fullen  into  a  syncope  or  swoon  !" 

"I  wish.  Father  Abbot,"  said  the  knight,  "that  he  may  not  have  made  his  escape 
instead,  an  accident  wliich  both  you  and  I  may  be  required  to  answer,  since,  according  to 
onr  strict  duty,  we  ought  to  have  kept  sight  of  him,  and  detained  him  in  close  custody 
until  daybreak." 

"  I  trust  your  worship,"  said  the  abbot,  "  only  anticipates  a  misfortune  which  I 
cannot  think  possible." 

"  We  shall  speedily  see,"  said  the  knight ;  and  raising  his  voice,  he  called  aloud,  so 
as  to  be  heard  within,  "  Bring  crow-bars  and  levers,  and  burst  me  that  door  into 
eptinters  without  an  instant's  delay." 

The  loudness  of  his  voice,  and  the  stern  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  soon  brought  aroniid 
him  the  brethren  of  the  house,  and  two  or  three  soldiers  uf  his  own  party,  who  were 
already  busy  in  caparisoning  their  horses.  The  displeasure  of  the  young  knight  was 
manifested  by  his  flushed  features,  and  the  nbru]jt  manner  in  which  he  again  repeated 
luB  commands  for  breaking  open  the  door.  This  was  speedily  jierformcd,  though  it 
required  the  application  of  considerable  strength,  and  us  the  shattered  remains  fell 
crashing  into  the  apartment.  Do  Valence  Pprong,  and  the  abbot  bubbled,  into  tiie  cell 
of  the  prisoner,  which,  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  worst  suspicions,  tlicy  found  empiy. 
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:?I1E  [1Jaap))canincc  of  the  youth,  whose  disguise  and  wliosc  fato  have,  wc  hope, 
incliiH'd  uur  readers  to  takt:  some  intereat  in  him,  will  require  some 
<!xplanatioD  eru  we  proi-eed  with  the  other  personages  of  the  story,  oud  we 
i2  shall  set  about  giving  it  accordingly. 

Wlicn  Augustine  was  consigned  to  his  cell  for  the  second  time  on  the  preceding 
evening,  both  the  monk  and  the  young  Knight  of  Vnli'nce  had  seen  the  key  turned  upon 
him,  and  had  heard  iiiin  secure  the  door  in  the  inside  with  the  bolt  which  had  been  put  on  at 
his  retiuest  by  sister  Ursula,  in  whose  affections  the  youth  of  Augustine,  Iiis  extreme 
handsomeness,  and,  above  nil,  his  indisposition  of  body  and  his  melancholy  of  mind, 
had  gained  him  considerable  interest. 

So  soon,  accordingly,  as  Augustine  re-entered  his  apartment,  he  was  greeted  in  a 
whisi>er  by  the  sister,  who,  during  the  interval  of  his  absence,  had  contrived  to  slip  into 
the  cell,  and  having  tappiced  herself  behind  the  little  bed,  came  out  with  great  appear- 
ance of  joy,  to  greet  the  return  of  the  youth.  The  number  of  little  attentions,  the 
disposal  of  holly  boughs,  and  such  other  evergreens  as  the  season  permitted,  showed  the 
ansii'ty  of  the  holy  sisters  to  decorate  the  chamber  of  their  guest,  and  the  greetings  of 
sister  Ursula  expresaeil  the  same  friendly  interest,  at  the  same  time  intimatiDg  that  she 
was  already  in  some  degree  in  possession  of  the  stranger's  mystery. 

As  Augustine  and  the  holy  sister  were  busied  in  exchange  of  confidence,  the  extra- 
ordinary difference  between  their  countenanceK  and  their  persons  must  have  struck  any 
one  who  might  liave  been  accidentally  a  witness  of  their  interview.     The  dark  pilgrim's 
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robe  of  the  di^nised  female,  was  not  a  stronger  contrast  to  the  white  woollen  garment 
worn  by  the  votaress  of  Saint  Bride,  than  the  visage  of  the  nun,  seamed  with  manj  a 
ghastly  scar,  and  the  light  of  one  of  her  eyes  extinguished  for  ever,  causing  it  to  roll  a 
sightless  luminary  in  her  head,  was  to  the  beautiful  countenance  of  Augustine,  now  bent 
with  a  confidentialj  and  even  aiTectionate  look,  upon  the  extraordinary  features  of  her 
companion. 

'*  Yoa  knowy"  said  the  supposed  Augustine,  "  the  principal  part  of  my  story  ;  can 
yoQ,  or  will  700,  lend  me  your  assistance  ?  If  not,  my  dearest  sister,  you  must  consent 
to  witness  my  death,  rather  than  my  shame.  Yes,  sister  Usula,  I  will  not  be  pointed  at  by 
the  finger  of  soom,  as  the  thoughtless  maiden  who  sacrificed  so  much  for  a  young  man, 
of  whose  attachment  she  was  not  so  well  assured  as  she  ought  to  have  been.  I  will 
not  be  dragged  before  De  Walton,  for  the  purpose  of  being  compelled,  by  threats  of 
torture^  to  declare  myself  the  female  in  honour  of  whom  he  holds  the  Dangerous  Castle. 
No  doubt,  he  might  be  glad  to  give  his  hand  in  wedlock  to  a  damsel  whose  dowry  is  so 
ample;  but  who  can  tell  whether  he  will  regard  me  with  that  respect  which  every 
woman  would  wish  to  command,  or  pardon  that  boldness  of  which  I  have  been  guilty, 
even  though  its  consequences  have  been  in  his  own  favour?" 

"  Nay,  my  darling  daughter,"  answered  the  nun,  «*  comfort  yourself;  for  in  all  I  can 
aid  you,  be  assured  I  will.  My  means  are  somewliat  more  than  my  i)rescnt  situation 
may  express,  and,  be  assured,  they  shall  be  tried  to  the  uttermost.  Mothinks*,  I  still 
hear  that  lay  which  you  sung  to  the  other  sisters  and  myself,  althoup:!!  I  alone,  touched 
by  feelings  kindred  to  yours,  had  the  address  to  comprehend  that  it  told  your  own  tale." 

"  I  am  yet  surprised,"  said  Augustine,  speaking  beneath  her  breath,  *•  how  I  liail  the 
boldness  to  sing  in  your  ears  the  lay,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  history  of  my  disgrace." 

"  Alas !  that  you  will  soy  so,"  returned  the  nun  ;  "  tliere  was  not  a  word  but  what 
resembled  those  tales  of  love  and  of  high-spirited  daring  which  the  best  minstrels  love 
to  celebrate,  and  the  noblest  knights  and  maidens  weep  at  once  and  smile  to  hear.  The 
Lady  Augusta  of  Berkely,  a  great  heiress,  according  to  the  world,  both  in  knd  and 
movable  goods,  becomes  the  King's  ward  by  the  death  of  her  })arents ;  and  thus  is  on 
the  point  of  being  given  away  in  marriage  to  a  minion  of  the  King  of  England,  whom 
in  these  Scottish  valleys,  we  scrujile  not  to  call  a  peremptory  tyrant" 

"  I  must  not  say  so,  my  sister,"  said  the  pilgrim  ;  "  and  yet,  true  it  is,  that  the  cousin 
of  the  obscure  parasite  Gaviston,  on  whom  the  king  wished  to  confer  my  poor  hand, 
was  neither  by  birth,  merit,  nor  circumstance,  worthy  of  such  an  alliance.  Meantime, 
I  heard  of  the  fame  of  Sir  John  de  AValton ;  and  I  heard  of  it  not  with  the  less  interest 
that  his  feats  of  chivalry  were  said  to  adorn  a  knight,  who,  rich  in  everything  else,  was 
poor  in  worldly  goods,  and  in  the  smiles  of  fortune.  I  saw  this  Sir  John  de  'Walton, 
and  I  acknowledge  that  a  thought,  which  had  already  intruded  itself  on  my  imagination, 
became,  after  this  interview,  by  fi-equent  recurrence,  more  familiar,  and  more  welcome 
to  me.  Methought  that  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  English  family,  if  she  could  give 
away  with  her  hand  such  wealth  as  the  world  spoke  of,  wouM  more  justly  and  honour- 
ably bestow  it  in  remedying  the  errors  of  fortune  in  regard  to  a  gallant  knight  like  De 
Walton,  than  in  patching  the  revenues  of  a  beggarly  Frenchman,  whose  only  merit  was 
in  being  the  kinsman  of  a  man  who  was  very  generally  detested  by  the  whole  kingdom 
of  England,  excepting  the  infatuated  monarch  himself." 

"  Nobly  designed,  my  daughter,"  said  the  nun  ;  "  what  more  worthy  of  a  noble  heart, 
possessing  riches,  beauty,  birth,  and  rank,  than  to  confer  them  all  upon  indigent  and 
chivalrous  merit?" 

"  Such,  dearest  sister,  was  my  intention,"  replied  Augustine ;  "  but  I  have,  perhaps, 
scarce  suificiently  explained  the  manner  in  which  I  meant  to  j)roceed.  By  the  advice 
of  a  minstrel  of  our  house,  the  same  who  is  now  prisoner  at  Douglas,  I  caused  exhibit 
a  large  feast  upon  Christmas  eve,  and  sent  invitations  abroad  to  the  young  knights  of 
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noble  name  who  were  known  to  spend  their  lebure  in  quest  of  arms  and  adTentnres. 
When  the  tables  were  drawn,  and  the  feast  concluded,  Bertram,  as  had  been  before 
devised,  was  called  upon  to  take  his  harp.  He  sung,  receiving  from  all  who  were 
present  the  attention  due  to  a  minstrel  of  so  much  fame.  The  theme  which  he  chose, 
was  the  frequent  capture  of  this  Douglas  Castle,  or,  as  the  poet  termed  it,  Castile 
Dangerous.  '  Where  are  the  champions  of  the  renowned  Edward  the  First,'  said  the 
minstrel, '  when  the  realm  of  England  cannot  furnish  a  man  brave  enough,  or  sufficientlj 
expert  in  the  wars,  to  defend  a  miserable  hamlet  of  the  North  against  the  Scottidi 
rebels,  who  have  vowed  to  retake  it  over  our  soldiers'  heads  ere  the  year  rolls  to  an  end? 
Where  are  the  noble  ladies,  whose  smiles  used  to  give  countenance  to  the  Knights  of 
Saint  George's  Cross  ?  Alas !  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  chivalry  is  alike  dead  amongst 
us — our  knights  are  limited  to  petty  enterprises — and  our  noblest  heiresses  are  given  as 
prizes  to  strangers,  as  if  their  own  country  had  no  one  to  deserve  them.' — Here  stopt  the 
harp  ;  and  I  shame  to  say,  that  I  myself,  as  if  moved  to  enthusiasm  by  the  song  of  the 
minstrel,  arose,  and  taking  from  my  neck  the  chain  of  gold  which  supported  a  crucifiz 
of  special  sanctity,  I  made  my  vow,  always  under  the  King's  permission,  that  I  woold 
give  my  hand,  and  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers,  to  the  good  knight,  being  of  noble 
birtli  and  lineage,  who  should  keep  the  Castle  of  Douglas  in  the  King  of  England's 
name,  for  a  year  and  a  day.  I  sat  down,  my  dearest  sister,  deafened  with  the  jabilee  in 
which  my  guests  expressed  their  applause  of  my  supposed  patriotism.  Tet  some  degree 
of  pause  took  place  amidst  the  young  knights,  who  might  reasonably  have  been  sapposed 
ready  to  embrace  this  offer,  although  at  the  risk  of  being  encumbered  with  Augusta  of 
Bcrkely." 

'^  Shame  on  the  man,"  said  sister  Ursula,  "  who  should  think  so  ?  Put  your  beantj 
alone,  my  dearest,  into  consideration,  and  a  true  knight  ought  to  have  embraced  the 
dangers  of  twenty  Castles  of  Douglas,  rather  than  let  such  an  invaluable  opportunity 
of  gaining  your  favour  be  lost." 

'*  It  may  be  that  some  in  reality  thought  so,"  said  the  pilgrim ;  ''  but  it  was  supposed 
that  the  king's  favour  might  be  lost  by  those  who  seemed  too  anxious  to  thwart  his 
royal  purpose  upon  his  ward's  hand.  At  any  rate,  greatly  to  my  joy,  the  only  per- 
son who  availed  himself  of  the  offer  I  had  made  was  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  and  as  his 
acceptance  of  it  was  guarded  by  a  clause,  saving  and  reserving  the  king's  approbation, 
I  hope  he  has  not  suffered  any  diminution  of  Edward's  favour." 

"  Assure  yourself,  noble  and  high-spirited  young  lady,"  replied  the  nun,  "  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  thy  generous  devotion  hurting  thy  lover  with  the  King  of  England. 
Something  we  hear  concerning  worldly  passages,  even  in  this  remote  nook  of  Saint 
Bride's  cloister;  and  the  report  goes  among  the  English  soldiers  that  their  king  was 
indeed  offended  at  your  putting  your  will  in  opposition  to  his  own ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  preferred  lover,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  was  a  man  of  such  extensive  fame,  and 
your  offer  was  so  much  in  the  character  of  better  but  not  forgotten  times,  that  even  a 
king  could  not  at  the  begining  of  a  long  and  stubborn  war  deprive  an  errant  cavalier 
of  his  bride,  if  she  should  be  duly  won  by  his  sword  and  lance." 

"  Ah !  dearest  sister  Ursula  ! "  sighed  the  disguised  pilgrim,  '*  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
liow  much  time  must  pass  by  in  the  siege,  by  defeating  which  that  suit  must  needs  be 
advanced?  While  I  sat  in  my  lonely  castle,  tidings  afler  tidings  came  to  astound  me  with 
the  numerous,  or  rather  the  constant  dangers,  with  which  my  lover  was  surrounded,  until 
at  length,  in  a  moment  I  think  of  madness,  I  resolved  to  set  out  in  this  masculine 
disgnisti ;  and  having  myself  with  my  own  eyes  seen  in  what  situation  I  had  placed  my 
knight,  I  determined  to  take  such  measures  in  respect  to  shortening  the  term  of  hia  trial, 
or  otherwise,  as  a  sight  of  Douglas  Castle,  and — why  should  I  deny  it  ?— of  Sir  John 
de  Wiilton,  might  suggest.  Perhaps  you,  my  dearest  sister,  may  not  so  well  understand 
my  being  tempted  into  flinching  from  the  resolution  which  I  had  laid  down  for  my  own 
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honoor,  and  that  of  my  lover ;  bnt  consider,  that  my  resolution  was  the  consequence  of 
a  moment  of  excitation,  and  that  the  course  which  I  adopted  was  the  conclusion  of  a  long, 
wasting,  sickening  state  of  uncertainty,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  nerves 
which  were  once  highly  strung  with  love  of  my  country,  as  I  thought ;  but  in  reality, 
alas  1  with  fond  and  anxious  feelings  of  a  more  selfish  description." 

**  Alas  I "  said  sister  Ursula,  evincing  the  strongest  symptoms  of  interest  and 
compassion,  **  am  I  the  person,  dearest  child,  whom  you  suspect  of  insensibility  to  the 
distresses  which  are  the  fruit  of  true  love  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  the  air  which  is 
breathed  within  these  walls  has  the  property  upon  the  female  heart,  of  such  marvellous 
fonntains  as  they  say  change  into  stone  the  substances  which  are  immersed  into  their  waters? 
Hear  my  tale,  and  judge  if  it  can  be  thus  with  one  who  possesses  my  causes  of  grief. 
And  do  not  fear  for  loss  of  time  ;  we  must  let  our  neighbours  at  Hazelside  be  settled 
for  the  evening,  ere  I  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  escape  ;  and  you  must  have  a  trusty 
guide,  for  whose  fidelity  I  will  be  responsible,  to  direct  your  path  through  these  woods, 
and  protect  yon  in  case  of  any  danger,  too  likely  to  occur  in  these  troublesome  times. 
It  will  thus  be  nigh  an  hour  ere  you  depart ;  and  sure  I  am  that  in  no  manner  can  you 
spend  the  time  better  than  in  listening  to  distresses  too  similar  to  your  own,  and  flowing 
from  the  source  of  disappointed  affection  which  you  must  needs  sympathize  with." 

The  distresses  of  the  Lady  Augusta  did  not  prevent  her  being  in  some  degree  affected, 
almost  ludicrously,  with  the  singular  contrast  between  the  hideous  countenance  of  this 
Tictim  of  the  tender  passion,  and  the  cause  to  which  she  imputed  her  sorrows;  but  it  was 
not  a  moment  for  giving  way  to  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  would  have  been  in  the 
liighest  degree  offensive  to  the  sister  of  Saint  Bride,  whose  good-will  she  had  so  many 
Teaacms  to  conciliate.  She  readily,  therefoi*e,  succeeded  in  preparing  herself  to  listen  to 
the  votary  with  an  appearance  of  sympathy,  which  might  I'eward  that  which  she  had 
berself  experienced  at  the  hands  of  sister  Ursula;  while  the  unfortunate  recluse,  with 
an  agitation  which  made  her  ugliness  still  more  conspicuous,  narrated,  nearly  in  a 
^whiaper,  the  following  circumstances: — 

**  My  misfortunes  commenced  long  before  I  was  called  sister  Ursula,  or  secluded  as  a 

votaress  within  these  walls.     My  father  was  a  noble  Norman,  who,  like  many  of  his 

countrymen,  sought  and  found  fortune  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Scotland.     He  was 

endowed  with  the  sheriffdom  of  tliis  county,  and  Maurice  de  Ilattely,  or  Hautlieu,  was 

numbered  among  the  wealthy  and  powerful  barons  of  Scotland.     Wherefore  should  I 

deny  it,  that  the  daughter  of  this  baron,  then  called  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  was  also 

distinguished  among  the  great  and  fair  of  the  land?  It  can  be  no  censurable  vanity  which 

provokes  me  to  speak  the  truth,  and  unless  I  tell  it  myself,  you  could  hardly  suspect  what 

a  resemblance  I  once  bore  even  to  the  lovely  Lady  Augusta  of  Berkely.     About  this 

time  broke  out  those  unfortunate  feuds  of  Bruce  and  Baliul,  which  have  been  so  long  the 

cnrse  of  this  country.     My  father,  determined  in  his  choice  of  party  by  the  arguments 

of  his  wealthy  kinsmen  at  the  court  of  Edward,  embraced  with  passion  the  faction  of 

the  English  interest,  and  became  one  of  the  keenest  partisans,  at  first  of  John  Baliol, 

and  afterwards  of  the  English  monarch.     None  among  the  Anglocised- Scottish,  as  his 

party  was  called,  were  so  zealous  as  he  for  the  red  cross,  and  no  one  was  more  detested 

by  his  countrymen  who  followed  the  national  standard  of  Saint  Andrew  and  the  patriot 

Wallace.     Among  those  soldiers  of  the  soil,  JVIalcolm  Fleming  of  Biggar  was  one  of  the 

most  distinguished  by  his  noble  birth,  his  high  acquirements,  and  his  fame  in  chivalry. 

I  saw  him;  and  the  ghastly  spectre  who  now  addresses  you  must  not  be  ashamed  to  say, 

that  she  loved,  and  was  beloved  by,  one  of  the  handsomest  youths  in  Scotland.     Our 

attachment  was  discovered  to  my  father  almost  ere  we  had  owned  it  to  each  other,  and  he 

was  furious  both  against  my  lover  and  myself;  he  placed  me  under  the  charge  of  a 

religious  woman  of  this  rule,  and  I  was  immured  within  the  house  of  Saint  Bride,  where 

my  father  shamed  not  to  announce  he  would  cause  me  to  take  the  veil  by  force,  unless 
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I  agreed  to  wed  a  youth  bred  at  tlie  English  court,  his  nephew;  and,  as  Heaven  had 
granted  him  no  son,  the  heir,  as  he  had  resolved,  of  the  house  of  Hautlieu.  I  was  not 
long  in  making  my  election.  I  protested  that  death  should  be  my  choice,  ratlier  than 
any  other  husband  excepting  Malcolm  Fleming.  Neither  was  my  lover  less  faithful;  he 
found  means  to  conununicate  to  me  a  particular  night  on  which  he  proposed  to  attempt  to 
storm  the  nunnery  of  Saint  Bride,  and  carry  me  from  hence  to  freedom  and  the  green- 
wood, of  which  Wallace  was  generally  called  the  king.  In  an  evil  hour— an  hour  I 
think  of  infatuation  and  witchery — I  suffered  the  abbess  to  wheedle  the  secret  out  of  me, 
which  I  might  have  been  sensible  would  appear  more  horribly  flagitious  to  her 
than  to  any  other  woman  that  breathed;  but  I  had  not  taken  the  vows,  and  I  thought 
"Wallace  and  Fleming  liad  the  same  charms  for  every  body  as  for  me,  and  the  artful  woman 
gave  me  reason  to  believe  that  her  loyalty  to  Bruce  was  without  a  flaw  of  suspicion, 
and  she  took  part  in  a  plot  of  which  my  freedom  was  the  object.  The  abbess  engaged 
to  have  the  English  guards  removed  to  a  distance,  and  in  appearance  the  troops  were 
withdrawn.  Accordingly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  appointed,  the  window  of  my  cell, 
which  was  two  stories  from  the  ground,  was  opened  without  noise;  and  never  were  my 
eyes  more  gladdened  than,  as  ready  disguised  and  arrayed  for  flight,  even  in  a  horseman's 
dress,  like  yourself,  fairest  Lady  Augusta,  I  saw  Malcolm  Fleming  spring  into  the 
apartment  He  rushed  towards  me;  but  at  the  same  time  my  father  with  ten  of 
his  strongest  men  filled  the  room,  and  cried  their  war-cry  of  Baliol.  Blows  were 
instantly  dealt  on  every  side.  A  form  like  a  giant,  however,  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult,  and  distinguished  himself,  even  to  my  half-giddy  eye,  by  the  ease  with 
which  he  bore  down  and  dispersed  those  who  fought  against  our  freedom.  My  father 
alone  offered  an  opposition  which  threatened  to  prove  fatal  to  him;  for  Wallace,  it  was 
said,  could  foil  any  two  martial  champions  that  ever  drew  sword.  Brushing  from  him 
the  armed  men,  as  a  lady  would  drive  away  with  her  fan  a  swarm  of  troublesome  flies, 
he  secured  me  in  one  arm,  used  his  other  for  our  mutual  protection,  and  I  found  myself 
in  the  act  of  being  borne  in  safety  down  the  ladder  by  which  my  deliverers  had  ascended 
from  without, — but  an  evil  fate  awaited  this  attempt. 

"  My  father,  whom  the  Champion  of  Scotland  had  spared  for  my  sake,  or  rather  for 
Fleming's,  gained  by  his  victor  s  compassion  and  lenity  a  fearful  advantage,  and  made  a 
remorseless  use  of  it.  Having  only  his  left  hand  to  oppose  to  the  maniac  attempts  of 
my  father,  even  the  strength  of  Wallace  could  not  prevent  the  assailant,  with  all  the 
energy  of  desperation,  from  throwing  down  the  ladder,  on  which  his  daughter  was 
perched  like  a  dove  in  the  grasp  of  an  eagle.  The  champion  saw  our  danger,  and 
exerting  his  inimitable  strength  and  agility,  cleared  himself  and  me  from  the  ladder,  and 
leaped  free  of  the  moat  of  the  convent,  into  which  we  must  otherwise  have  been  preci- 
pitated. The  Champion  of  Scotland  was  saved  in  the  desperate  attempt,  but  I  who 
fell  among  a  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish,  I  the  disobedient  daughter,  wellnigh  the  apostate 
vestal,  waked  only  from  a  long  bed  of  sickness,  to  find  myself  the  disfigured  wretch,  which 
you  now  see  me.  I  then  learned  that  Malcolm  had  escaped  from  the  fray,  and  shortly 
after  I  heard,  with  feelings  less  keen  perhaps  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  tliat  my 
father  was  slain  in  one  of  the  endless  battles  which  took  place  between  the  contending 
factions.  If  he  had  lived,  I  might  have  submitted  to  the  completion  of  my  fate ;  but 
since  he  was  no  more,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  preferable  lot  to  be  a  beggar  in  the  streets 
of  a  Scottish  village,  than  an  abbess  in  this  miserable  house  of  Saint  Bride ;  nor  was 
even  that  poor  object  of  ambition,  on  which  my  father  used  to  expatiate  when  desirous 
of  persuading  me  to  enter  the  monastic  state  by  milder  means  than  throwing  me  off  the 
battlements,  long  open  to  me.  The  old  abbess  died  of  a  cold  caught  the  evening  of  the 
fray;  and  the  place,  which  might  have  been  kept  open  until  I  was  capable  of  filling  it, 
was  disposed  of  otherwise,  when  the  English  thought  fit  to  reform,  as  they  termed  it, 
the  discipline  of  the  house;  and  instead  of  electing  a  new  abbess,  sent  hither  two  or 
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three  friendly  monks,  who  have  now  the  absolute  goyemment  of  the  community,  and 
wield  it  entirely  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  English.  But  I,  for  one,  who  have 
had  the  honour  to  be  supported  by  the  arms  of  the  Champion  of  my  country,  will  not 
remain  here  to  be  commanded  by  this  Abbot  Jerome.  I  will  go  forth,  nor  do  I  fear  to 
find  relations  and  friends,  who  will  provide  a  more  fitting  place  of  refuge  for  Margaret 
de  Hautlieu  than  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride;  you,  too»  dearest  lady,  shall  obtain  your 
freedom,  and  it  will  be  well  to  leave  such  information  as  will  make  Sir  John  de  Walton 
aware  of  the  devotion  with  which  his  happy  fate  has  inspired  you." 

"  It  is  not,  then,  your  own  intention,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  to  return  into  the  world 
again,  and  you  are  about  to  renounce  the  lover,  in  a  union  with  whom  you  and  he  once 
saw  your  joint  happiness?" 

**  It  is  a  question,  my  dearest  child,"  said  sister  Ursula,  ^*  which  I  dare  not  ask  myself, 
and  to  which  I  am  absolutely  uncertain  what  answer  I  should  return.  I  have  not  taken 
the  final  and  irrevocable  vows;  I  have  done  nothing  to  alter  my  situation  with  regard  to 
Malcolm  Fleming.  He  also,  by  the  vows  plighted  in  the  Chancery  of  Heaven,  is  my 
affianced  bridegroom,  nor  am  I  conscious  that  I  less  deserve  his  faith,  in  any  respect  now, 
than  at  the  moment  when  it  was  pledged  to  me;  but,  I  confess,  dearest  lady,  that  rumours 
have  reached  me,  which  sting  me  to  the  quick;  the  reports  of  my  wounds  and  scars  are 
said  to  have  estranged  the  Knight  of  my  choice.  I  am  now,  indeed,  poor,"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh,  "  and  I  am  no  longer  possessed  of  those  personal  charms,  which  they  say 
attract  the  love,  and  fix  the  fidelity,  of  the  other  sex.  I  teach  myself,  therefore,  to  think, 
in  my  moments  of  settled  resolution,  that  all  betwixt  me  and  Malcolm  Fleming  is  at  an 
end,  saving  good  wishes  on  the  part  of  both  towards  the  other;  and  yet  there  is  a  sen- 
sation in  my  bosom  which  whispers,  in  spite  of  my  reason,  that  if  I  absolutely  believed 
that  which  I  now  say,  there  would  be  no  object  on  earth  worthy  my  living  for  in  order 
to  attain  it.  This  insinuating  prepossession  whispers,  to  my  secret  soul,  and  in  very  opposition 
to  my  reason  and  understanding,  that  Malcolm  Fleming,  who  could  pledge  his  all  upon 
the  service  of  his  country,  is  incapable  of  nourishing  the  versatile  afiection  of  an  ordi- 
nary, a  coarse,  or  a  venal  character.  Methinks,  were  the  diflbrence  upon  his  part  instead 
of  mine,  he  would  not  lose  his  interest  in  my  eyes,  because  he  was  seamed  with  honour- 
able scars,  obtained  in  asserting  the  freedom  of  his  choice,  but  that  such  wounds  would, 
in  my  opinion,  add  to  his  merit,  whatever  they  took  away  from  his  personal  comeliness. 
Ideas  rise  on  my  soul,  as  if  Malcolm  and  Margaret  might  yet  be  to  each  other  all  that 
their  affections  once  anticipated  with  so  much  security,  and  that  a  change,  which  took 
nothing  from  the  honour  and  virtue  of  the  beloved  person,  must  rather  add  to,  than 
diminish,  the  charms  of  the  union.  Look  at  me,  dearest  Lady  Augusta! — look  me — if 
you  have  courage — full  in  the  face,  and  tell  me  whether  I  do  not  rave  when  my  fancy  is 
thus  converting  mere  possibilities  into  that  which  is  natural  aud  probable." 

The  Lady  of  Berkely,  conscious  of  the  necessity,  raised  her  eyes  on  the  unfortunate 
nun,  afraid  of  losing  her  own  chance  of  deliverance  by  the  mode  in  which  she  should 
conduct  herself  in  this  crisis;  yet  not  willing  at  the  same  time  to  flatter  the  unfortunate 
Ursula,  with  suggesting  ideas  for  which  her  own  sense  told  her  she  could  hardly  find  any 
rational  grounds.  But  her  imagination,  stored  with  the  minstrelsy  of  the  time,  brought 
back  to  her  recollection  the  Loathly  Lady  in  "  The  marriage  of  Sir  Gawain,"  and  she 
conducted  her  reply  in  the  following  manner: — 

"  You  ask  me,  my  dear  Lady  Margaret,  a  trying  question,  which  it  would  be  unfriendly 
to  answer  otherwise  than  sincerely,  and  most  cruel  to  answer  with  too  much  rashness. 
It  is  true,  that  what  is  called  beauty,  is  the  first  quality  on  which  we  of  the  weaker  sex 
learn  to  set  a  value ;  we  are  flattered  by  the  imputation  of  personal  charms,  whether  we 
actually  possess  them  or  not;  and  no  doubt  we  learn  to  place  upon  them  a  great  deal 
more  consequence  than  in  reality  is  found  to  belong  to  them.  Women,  however,  even 
such  as  are  held  by  their  own  sex,  and  perhaps  in  secret  by  themselves,  as  devoid  of  all 
pretensions  to  beauty,  have  been  known  to  become,  from  their  understanding,  their  talents. 
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or  their  accomplishments,  the  undoubted  objects  of  the  warmest  attachment.  Wherefore 
then  should  you,  in  the  mere  rashness  of  your  apprehension,  deem  it  impossible  tliat  your 
Malcolm  Fleming  should  be  made  of  that  porcelain  clay  of  the  earth,  which  despises  the 
passing  captivations  of  outward  form  in  comparison  to  the  charms  of  true  affection,  and 
the  excellence  of  talents  and  virtue?" 

The  nun  pressed  her  companion's  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  answered  her  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

^*  I  fear,"  she  said,  >^you  flatter  me;  and  yet  in  a  crisis  like  this,  it  does  one  good  to 
l>e  flattered,  even  as  cordials,  otherwise  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  are  wisely  given 
to  support  a  patient  through  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  and  enable  him  to  endure  at  least 
what  they  cannot  cure.  Answer  only  one  question,  and  it  will  be  time  to  drop  this  con- 
versation. Could  you,  sweet  lady — you  upon  whom  fortune  has  bestowed  so  many 
charms— could  any  argument  make  you  patient  under  the  irretrievable  loss  of  your  per- 
sonal advantages,  with  the  concomitant  loss,  as  in  my  case  is  most  probable,  of  that  lover 
for  whom  you  have  already  done  so  much?" 

The  English  lady  cast  her  eyes  again  on  her  friend,  and  could  not  help  shuddering  a 
little  at  the  thought  of  her  own  beautiful  countenance  being  exchanged  for  the  seamed 
and  scarred  features  of  the  Lady  of  Hautlieu,  uTegularly  lighted  by  the  beams  of  a 
single  eye. 

"  Believe  me,"  she  said,  looking  solemnly  upwards,  "  that  even  in  the  case  which  you 
suppose,  I  would  not  sorrow  so  much  for  myself,  as  I  would  for  the  poor-spirited 
thoughts  of  the  lover  who  could  leave  me  because  those  transitory  charms  (which  must 
in  any  case  erelong  take  their  departure)  had  fled  ere  yet  tlie  bndal  day.  It  is,  however, 
concealed  by  the  decrees  of  Providence,  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  extent,  other  persons, 
with  whose  disposition  we  are  not  fully  acquainted,  may  be  affected  by  such  changes.  I 
can  only  assure  you  that  my  hopes  go  with  yours,  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  which 
shall  remain  in  your  path  in  future,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  remove  it. — Hark!" 

"  It  is  the  signal  of  our  freedom,"  replied  Ursula,  giving  attention  to  something 
resembling  the  whoop  of  the  night  owl.  "  We  must  prepare  to  leave  the  convent  in  a 
few  minutes.     Have  you  anything  to  take  with  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  "  except  the  few  valuables,  which  I  scarce 
know  why  I  brought  with  me  on  my  flight  liither.  This  scroll,  which  I  shall  leave 
behind,  gives  my  faithful  minstrel  permission  to  save  himself,  by  confessing  to  Sir  John 
de  Walton  who  the  person  really  is  whom  he  has  had  within  his  reach." 

"It  is  strange,"  said  the  novice  of  Saint  Biide,  "through  what  extraordinary 
labyrinths  this  Love,  this  Will-of-the-Wisp,  guides  his  votaries.  Take  heed  as  you 
descend;  this  trap-door,  carefully  concealed,  curiously  jointed  and  oiled,  leads  to  a  secret 
postern,  where  I  conceive  the  horses  already  wait,  which  will  enable  us  speedily  to  bid 
adieu  to  Saint  Bride's — Heaven's  blessing  on  her,  and  on  her  convent!  We  can  have 
no  advantage  from  any  light,  until  we  are  in  the  open  air." 

During  this  time,  sister  Ursula,  to  give  her  for  the  last  time  her  conventual  name, 
exchanged  her  stole,  or  loose  upper  garment,  for  the  more  succinct  cloak  and  hood 
of  a  horseman.  She  led  the  way  through  divers  passages,  studiously  complicated,  until 
the  Lady  of  Berkely,  with  throbbing  heart,  stood  in  the  pale  and  doubtful  moonlight, 
which  was  shining  with  grey  uncertainty  upon  the  walls  of  the  ancient  building.  The 
imitation  of  an  owlet's  cry  directed  them  to  a  neighbouring  large  elm,  and  on  approaching 
it,  they  were  aware  of  three  horses,  held  by  one,  concerning  whom  they  could  only  see 
that  he  was  tall,  strong,  and  accoutred  in  the  dress  of  a  man-at-arms. 

"  The  sooner,"  he  said,  "  we  are  gone  from  this  place.  Lady  Margaret,  it  is  so  much 
the  better.     You  have  only  to  direct  the  course  which  we  shall  hold." 

Lady  Margaret's  answer  was  given  beneath  her  breath  ;  and  replied  to  with  a  caution 
from  the  guide  to  ride  slowly  and  silently  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  which 
time  inhabited  places  would  be  left  at  a  distance. 


(BliKptn  tine  "^BzlUif. 


Mf^.REAT  was  the  aBtoniiihinent  of  the  young  Knight  of  Valence  and  the  reverend 
'i  Father  Jerome,  when,  npon  breaking  into  the  cell,  they  discovered  the  youth- 
I  ful  pilgrim's  absence ;  and,  from  the  garmenta  which  were  left,  saw  every 
^  reason  to  think  that  the  one-eyed  novice,  sister  Ursula,  had  accompanied  him 
in  his  escape  from  custody.  A  thousand  thoughts  thronged  upon  Sir  Aymer,  how 
shamefully  be  had  suffered  himself  to  be  outwitted  by  the  artifices  of  a  boy  and  of  a 
novice.  His  reverend  companion  in  error  felt  no  less  contrition  for  having  recommended 
to  the  knight  a  mild  exercise  of  his  authority.  Father  Jerome  had  obtained  his  prefer- 
ment as  abbot  upon  the  faith  of  his  zeal  for  the  cau»e  of  the  English  monarch,  with  the 
affected  interest  in  which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  his  proceedings  of  the  last  night. 
A  hurried  enquiry  took  place,  from  which  little  could  be  learned,  save  that  the  young 
pilgrim  had  most  certainly  gone  off  with  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  an  incident  at 
which  the  females  of  the  convent  expressed  surprise,  mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  horror  ; 
while  that  of  the  males,  whom  the  news  soon  reached,  was  qualified  with  a  degree  of 
wonder,  which  seemed  to  be  founded  upon  the  very  different  personal  appearance  of  the 
two  fugitives. 

"  Sacred  Virgin,"  said  a  nun,  "  who  could  have  conceived  the  hopeful  votaress,  sister 
Urauta,  so  lately  drowned  in  tears  for  her  father's  untimely  fate^  capable  of  eloping  with 
a  boy  scarce  fourteen  years  old  1 " 

"And,  holy  Saint  Bride!"  said  the  Abbot  Jerome,  "what  could  have  made  so  handsome 
a  young  man  lend  his  arm  to  assist  such  a  nightmare  as  sister  Ursula,  in  the  commission 
of  so  great  an  enormity  ?  Certainly  he  can  neither  plead  temptation  nor  seduction,  but 
must  have  gone,  as  the  worldly  phrase  is, — to  the  devil  with  a  dish-clout" 

"  I  must  disperse  the  soldiers  to  pursue  the  fugitives,"  said  De  Valence,  "  unless  this 
letter,  which  the  pilgrim  must  have  left  behind  him,  shall  contain  some  esplonations 
respecting  our  mysterious  prisoner." 

After  viewing  the  contents  with  some  surprise,  he  rend  aloud, — "  The  undersigned, 
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late  residing  in  the  house  of  Saint  Bride,  do  you,  father  Jerome,  the  abbot  of  said  house, 
to  know,  that  finding  you  were  disposed  to  treat  me  as  a  prisoner  and  a  spy,  in  the 
sanctuary  to  which  you  had  received  me  as  a  distressed  person,  I  have  resolved  to  use 
my  natural  liberty,  with  which  you  have  no  right  to  interfere,  and  therefore  have  with- 
drawn myself  from  your  abbacy.  Moreover,  finding  that  the  novice  called  in  your 
convent  sister  Ursula  (who  hath,  by  monastic  rule  and  discipline,  a  fair  title  to  return  to 
the  world  unless  she  is  pleased,  after  a  year's  noviciate,  to  profess  herself  sister  of  your 
order)  is  determined  to  use  such  privilege,  I  joyfully  take  the  opportunity  of  her  company 
in  this  her  lawful  resolution,  as  being  what  is  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
precepts  of  Saint  Bride,  which  gave  you  no  authority  to  detain  any  person  in  your 
convent  by  force,  who  hath  not  taken  upon  her  irrevocably  the  vows  of  the  order. 

"  To  you.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  knights  of  England, 
commanding  the  garrison  of  Douglas  Dale,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  you  have  acted  and 
are  acting  against  me  under  a  mystery,  the  solution  of  which  is  comprehended  in  a  secret 
known  only  to  my  faithful  minstrel,  Bertram  of  the  many  Lays,  as  whose  son  I  have 
found  it  convenient  to  pass  myself.  But  as  I  cannot  at  tliis  time  prevail  upon  myself 
personally  to  discover  a  secret  which  cannot  well  be  unfolded  without  feelings  of  shame, 
I  not  only  give  permission  to  the  said  Bertram  the  minstrel,  but  I  charge  and  command 
him,  that  he  tell  to  you  the  purpose  with  which  I  came  originally  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas. 
When  this  is  discovered,  it  will  only  remain  to  express  my  feelings  towards  the  two 
knights,  in  return  for  the  pain  and  agony  of  mind  which  their  violence  and  threats  of 
further  severities  have  occasioned  me. 

"  And  first  respecting  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  I  freely  and  willingly  forgive  him  for 
having  been  involved  in  a  mistake  to  which  I  myself  led  the  way,  and  I  shall  at  all 
times  be  happy  to  meet  with  him  as  an  acquaintance,  and  never  to  think  farther  of  his 
part  in  these  few  days*  history,  saving  as  matter  of  mirth  and  ridicule. 

"  But  respecting  Sir  John  de  Walton,  I  must  request  of  him  to  consider  whether  bis 
conduct  towards  me,  standing  as  we  at  present  do  towards  each  other,  is  such  as  he 
himself  ought  to  forget  or  I  ought  to  forgive ;  and  I  trust  he  will  understand  me  when  I 
tell  him,  that  all  former  connexions  must  henceforth  be  at  an  end  between  him  and  the 
supposed  "  Augustine." 

"  Tliis  is  madness,"  said  the  abbot,  when  he  had  read  the  letter, — "  very  midsummer 
madness  ;  not  unfrequently  an  accompaniment  of  this  pestilential  disease,  and  I  should  do 
well  in  requiring  of  those  soldiers  who  shall  first  appi^ehend  this  youth  Augustine,  that 
they  reduce  his  victuals  immediately  to  water  and  bread,  taking  care  that  the  diet  do  not 
exceed  in  measure  what  is  necessary  to  sustain  nature  ;  nay,  I  should  be  warranted  by 
the  learned,  did  I  recommend  a  sufficient  intermixture  of  flagellation  with  belts,  stirrup- 
leathers,  or  surcingles,  and  failing  those,  with  riding-whips,  switches,  and  the  like.** 

"  Hush  !  my  reverend  father,"  said  De  Valence,  "  a  light  begins  to  break  in  upon  me. 
Jolm  de  Walton,  if  my  suspicion  be  true,  would  sooner  expose  his  own  flesh  to  be  hewn 
from  his  bones,  than  have  this  Augustine's  finger  stung  by  a  gnat.  Instead  of  treating 
this  youth  as  a  madman,  I  for  my  own  part,  will  be  contented  to  avow  that  I  myself  have 
been  bewitched  and  fascinated  ;  and  by  my  honour,  if  I  send  out  my  attendants  in  quest 
of  the  fugitives,  it  shall  be  with  the  strict  charge,  that,  when  apprehended,  they  treat 
them  with  all  respect,  and  protect  them,  if  they  object  to  return  to  this  houae^  to  any 
honourable  place  of  refuge  which  they  may  desire." 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  abbot,  looking  strangely  confused,  '*  I  shall  be  first  heard  in  behalf 
of  the  Church  concerning  this  affair  of  an  abducted  nun  ?  Tou  see  yourself.  Sir  Knight, 
that  this  scapegrace  of  a  minstrel  avouches  neither  repentance  nor  contrition  at  his 
share  in  a  matter  so  flagitious." 

"  You  shall  be  secured  an  opportunity  of  being  fully  heard,"  replied  the  kniglit,  "  if 
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yoa  shall  find  at  last  that  you  really  desire  one.  Meantime,  I  must  back,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  to  inform  Sir  John  de  Walton  of  the  turn  which  afiairs  have  taken. 
Farewell,  reverend  father.  By  my  honour  we  may  wish  each  other  joy  that  we  have 
escaped  from  a  troublesome  charge,  which  brought  as  much  terror  with  it  as  the 
phantoms  of  a  fearful  dream,  and  is  yet  found  capable  of  being  dispelled  by  a  cure  as 
simple  as  that  of  awakening  the  sleeper.  But,  by  Saint  Bride  !  both  churchmen  and 
laymen  are  bound  to  sympathise  with  the  unfortunate  Sir  John  de  Walton.  I  tell  thee, 
father,  that  if  this  letter" — ^touching  the  missive  with  his  finger — "is  to  be  construed 
literally,  as  far  as  respects  him,  he  is  the  man  most  to  be  pitied  betwixt  the  brink  of 
Solway  and  the  place  where  we  now  stand.  Suspend  thy  curiosity,  most  worthy 
churchman,  lest  there  should  be  more  in  this  matter  than  I  myself  see ;  so  that,  while 
thinking  that  I  have  lighted  on  the  true  explanation,  I  may  not  have  to  acknowledge 
that  I  have  been  again  leading  you  into  error.  Sound  to  horse  there  1  Ho  I"  he  called 
out  from  the  window  of  the  apartment ;  "  and  let  the  party  I  brought  hither  prepare  to 
scour  the  woods  on  their  return." 

"By  my  faith !"  said  Father  Jerome,  "  I  am  right  glad  that  this  young  nut-cracker 
is  going  to  leave  me  to  my  own  meditation.  I  hate  when  a  young  person  pretends  to 
understand  whatever  passes,  while  his  betters  are  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is  all  a  mystery 
to  them.  Such  an  assumption  is  like  that  of  the  conceited  fool,  sister  Ursula,  who 
pretended  to  read  with  a  single  eye  a  manuscript  which  I  myself  could  not  find 
intelligible  with  the  assistance  of  my  spectacles." 

This  might  not  have  quite  pleased  the  young  knight,  nor  was  it  one  of  those  truths 
which  the  abbot  would  have  chosen  to  deliver  in  his  hearing.  But  the  knight  had 
shaken  him  by  the  hand,  said  adieu,  and  was  already  at  Ilazelside,  issuing  particular 
orders  to  little  troops  of  the  archers  and  others,  and  occasionally  chiding  Thomas  Dickson, 
who,  with  a  degree  of  curiosity  which  the  English  knight  was  not  very  willing  to 
excuse,  had  been  endeavouring  to  get  some  account  of  the  occurrences  of  the  night 

"  Peace,  fellow ! "  he  said,  "  and  mind  thine  own  business,  being  well  assured  that  the 
hour  will  come  in  which  it  will  require  all  the  attention  thou  canst  give,  leaving  others 
to  take  care  of  their  own  affairs." 

"  If  I  am  suspected  of  any  thing,"  answered  Dickson,  in  a  tone  rather  dogged  and 
surly  than  otherwise,  "methinks  it  were  but  fair  to  let  me  know  what  accusation  is 
brought  against  me.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  chivalry  prescribes  that  a  knight  should 
not  attack  an  enemy  undefied." 

"  When  you  are  a  knight,"  an.swered  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  me  to  reckon  ^vith  you  upon  the  points  of  form  due  to  you  by  the  laws  of  chivalry. 
Meanwhile,  you  had  best  let  me  know  what  share  you  have  had  in  playing  off*  the 
martial  phantom  which  sounded  the  rebellious  slogan  of  Douglas  in  the  town  of  that 
name?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  speak,"  answered  the  goodman  of  Hazelside. 

"  See  then,"  said  the  knight,  "  that  you  do  not  engage  yourself  in  the  aff*air3  of  other 
people,  even  if  your  conscience  warrants  that  you  are  in  no  danger  from  your  own." 

So  saying,  he  rode  off*,  not  waiting  any  answer.  The  ideas  which  filled  his  head  were 
to  the  following  purpose. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  one  mist  seems  no  sooner  to  clear  away  than  we  find 
ourselves  engaged  in  another.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  tlie  disguised  damsel  is  no 
other  than  the  goddess  of  Walton's  private  idolatry,  who  has  cost  him  and  me  so  much 
trouble,  and  some  certain  degree  of  misunderstanding  during  these  last  weeks.  By  my 
honour !  this  fair  lady  is  right  lavish  in  the  pardon  which  she  has  so  frankly  bestowed 
upon  me,  and  if  she  is  willing  to  be  less  complaisant  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  why  then 
— And  what  then  ? — It  surely  does  not  infer  that  she  would  receive  me  into  that  place 
in  her  affections,  from  which  she  has  just  expelled  De  Walton  ?     Nor,  if  she  did,  could 
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I  avail  mjaelf  of  a  change  in  favour  of  mjeclf,  at  the  expense  of  my  friend  and  companion 
in  arms.  It  were  a  fully  even  to  dream  of  a  thing  so  improbable.  But  with  respect 
to  tlie  other  business,  it  is  worth  serious  consideration.  Yon  sexton  seems  to  have  Icpt 
company  with  dead  bodies,  until  he  is  uiiAt  fur  the  society  of  the  living;  and  as  to  that 
Dickson  of  Hazelside,  as  they  call  him,  there  is  no  attc-nipt  again.it  the  English  during 
these  endless  wars,  in  which  that  man  has  not  been  concerned  ;  had  my  life  depended 
npon  it,  I  could  not  have  prevented  myself  from  intimating  my  suspicions  of  him,  let 
liim  take  it  as  he  lists" 

So  saying,  the  knight  spurred  his  horse,  and  arriving  at  Dotiglas  Castle  without 
farther  adventnre,  demanded  in  a  tone  of  greater  cordiality  than  he  had  of  late  used, 
whether  be  could  be  admitted  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  having  eomething  of  consequence 
to  report  to  him.  He  was  immediately  ushered  into  an  apartment,  in  which  the  govemor 
was  Heated  at  his  solitary  breakfast.  Considering  the  terms  upon  which  thej  had 
lately  stood,  the  governor  of  Douglas  Dale  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  easy  familiarity 
with  which  De  Valence  now  approached  him. 

"  Some  uncommoD  news,"  said  Sir  John,  rather  gravely,  "  have  brought  me  the 
honour  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence's  company." 

"  It  is,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  what  seems  of  high  importance  to  your  interest.  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  and  therefore  I  were  to  blame  if  I  lost  a  moment  in  communicating  it." 

"  I  shall  be  proud  to  profit  by  your  intelligence,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton. 

"  And  I  too,"  said  the  young  knight,  "  am  loth  to  lose  the  credit  of  having  panetrftted 
a  mystery  which  blinded  Sir  John  de  Walton.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
thought  capable  of  jesting  with  you,  which  might  be  the  case  were  I,  from  miaappre- 
hension,  to  give  a  false  key  to  this  matter.  With  your  permission,  then,  we  will 
proceed  thus :  We  go  t<^ethcr  to  the  place  of  Bertram  the  minstrel's  confinemenL 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  scroll  from  the  young  person  who  was  intrusted  to  the  can 
of  the  Abbot  Jerome  ;  it  is  written  in  a  delicate  female  hand,  and  gives  author!^  to  the 
minstrel  to  declare  the  purpose  which  brought  them  to  this  vale  of  Douglas." 

"  It  must  be  as  you  say,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  although  I  can  scarce  see 
occasion  for  adding  so  much  form  to  a  mystery  which  can  bo  expressed  in  such 
small  compass." 

Accordingly  the  two  knights,  the  warder  leading  the  way,  proceeded  to  the  dungeon 
to  which  the  minstrel  hod  been  removed. 
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^^s^.^?  HE  doors  of  the  stronghold  being  undone,  dis- 
rfli*K^'  played  a  dungeon  sucli  as  in  those  days  held 
Y  H  If^^  victims  hopeless  of  escape,  bul  in  which  the  in- 
•^^-^^^^^^^genioua  knave  of  modern  times  would  scarcely 
have  deigned  to  remain  many  hours.  The  huge  rings  by 
which  the  fetters  were  soldered  together,  and  attached 
to  the  human  body,  were,  when  examined  minutely, 
found  to  be  clenched  together  by  riveting  so  very  thin, 
that  when  rubbed  with  corrosive  acid,  or  patiently  ground 
with  a  bit  of  sandstone,  the  hold  of  the  fetters  upon  each 
other  might  easily  be  forced  asunder,  and  the  purpose  of 
them  entirely  frustrated.  The  locks  also,  lar^e,  and 
apparently  very  strong,  were  so  coarsely  made,  that  an 
artist  of  small  ingenuity  could  easily  contrive  to  get  the 
better  of  their  fastenings  upon  the  same  principle.  The 
daylight  found  its  way  to  the  subterranean  dungeon  only 
at  noon,  and  through  a  passage  which  was  purposely 
made  tortuous,  so  as  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
while  it  presented  no  obstacle  to  wind  or  rain'.  The 
doctrine  that  a  prieooer  was  to  be  esteemed  innocent 
until  he  should  be  found  guilty  by  his  peers,  was  not 
underotood  in  those  days  of  brute  force,  and  he  was 
only  accommodated  with  a  lani[)  or  other  alleviation  of 
his  misery,  if  his  demeanour  was  quiet,  and  he  appeared 
disposed  to  give  bis  jailor  no  trouble  by  attempting  to 
make  his  escape.  Such  a  cell  of  confinement  was  that 
of  Bertram,  whose  moderation  of  temper  and  patience 
had  nevertheless  procured  for  him  such  mitigations  of 
his  fate  as  the  warder  could  grant.  He  was  permitted 
to  carry  into  his  cell  the  old  book,  in  Ihe  perusal  of  which  he  found  an  omnsement  of  his 
solitude,  together  with  writing  materials,  aiid  such  other  helps  towards  spending  hiri 
time  as  were  consistent  with  his  abode  in  the  bosom  of  the  rock,  and  the  degree  of 
information  with  which  bis  minstrel  craft  had  possessed  him.  He  raised  his  head  from 
the  table  as  the  knights  entered,  while  the  governor  observed  to  the  young  knight : — 

"  As  you  seem  to  think  yourself  possessed  of  the  secret  of  this  prisoner,  I  leave  it  to 
you,  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  to  bring  it  to  light  in  the  manner  which  you  shall  judge 
roost  expedient.  If  the  man  or  his  son  have  suffered  unnecessary  luirdship,  it  slinll  be 
my  duty  to  make  amends — which,  I  suppose,  can  be  no  very  important  matter." 

Bertram  looked  up,  and  Ss.e^  his  eyes  full  upon  the  governor,  but  read  nothing  in  his 
looks  which  indicated  liis  being  better  acquainted  than  before  with  the  secret  of  his 
imprisonment.  Tel,  upon  turning  bis  eye  towards  Sir  Aymer,  his  countenance  evi- 
dently ligjited  up,  and  the  glance  which  passed  between  them  was  one  of  intelligence. 

"  Yon  have  ray  secret,  then,"  said  he,  "  and  you  know  who  it  is  that  passes  under  the 
name  of  Augustine  ?" 
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Sir  Ayiner  exchanged  with  him  a  look  of  acquiescence ;  while  the  eyes  of  the  governor^ 
glancing  wildly  from  the  prisoner  to  the  Knight  of  Valence,  exclaimed, — 

*'  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  as  you  are  belted  knight  and  Christian  man,  as  you  have 
honour  to  preserve  on  earth,  and  a  soul  to  rescue  after  death,  I  charge  you  to  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  this  mystery  I  It  may  be  that  you  conceive,  with  truth,  that  you  have 
subject  of  complaint  against  me  ; — If  so,  I  will  satisfy  you  as  a  knight  may." 

The  minstrel  spoke  at  the  same  moment. 

"  I  charge  this  knight,"  he  said,  "  by  his  vow  of  chivalry,  that  he  do  not  divulge  aay 
secret  belonging  to  a  person  of  honour  and  of  character,  unless  he  has  positive  assurance 
tliat  it  is  done  entirely  by  that  person's  own  consent'' 

"  Let  this  note  remove  your  scruples,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  putting  the  scroll  into  the 
hands  of  the  minstrel ;  "  and  for  you,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  far  fi'om  retaining  the  least 
feeling  of  any  misunderstanding  which  may  have  existed  between  us,  I  am  disposed 
entirely  to  bury  it  in  forgetfulness,  as  having  arisen  out  of  a  series  of  mistakes  which 
no  mortal  could  have  comprehended.  And  do  not  be  offended,  my  dear  Sir  John,  when 
I  protest,  on  my  knightly  faith,  that  I  pity  the  pain  which  I  think  this  scroll  is  likely  to 
give  you,  and  that  if  my  utmost  efforts  can  be  of  the  least  service  to  yon  in  unravelling 
this  tangled  skein,  I  will  contribute  them  with  as  much  earnestness  as  ever  I  did  aught 
in  my  life.  This  faithful  minstrel  will  now  see  that  he  can  have  no  difficulty  in  yielding 
up  a  secret,  which  I  doubt  not,  but  for  the  writing  I  have  just  put  into  bis  hands,  he 
would  have  continued  to  keep  with  unshaken  fidelity." 

Sir  Aymer  now  placed  in  De  Walton's  hand  a  note,  in  which  he  had,  ere  he  left 
Saint  Bride's  convent,  signified  his  own  interpretation  of  the  mystery;  and  the  governor 
had  scarcely  read  the  name  it  contained,  before  the  same  name  was  pronounced  aloud 
by  Bertram,  who,  at  the  same  moment,  handed  to  the  governor  the  scroll  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Knight  of  Valence. 

The  white  plume  which  floated  over  the  knight's  cap  of  maintenance,  which  was  worn 
as  a  headpiece  within  doors,  was  not  more  pale  in  complexion  than  was  the  knight 
himself  at  the  unexpected  and  surprising  information,  that  the  lady  who  was,  in 
chivalrous  phrase,  empress  of  his  thoughts,  and  commander  of  his  actions,  and  to  whom, 
even  in  less  fantastic  times,  he  must  have  owed  the  de(;pest  gratitude  for  the  generous 
election  which  she  had  made  in  his  favour,  was  the  same  person  whom  he  had  threatened 
with  personal  violence,  and  subjected  to  hardships  and  affronts  which  he  would  not 
willingly  have  bestowed  even  upon  the  meanest  of  her  sex. 

Yet  Sir  John  de  Walton  st^emed  at  first  scarcely  to  comprehend  the  numerous  ill 
consequences  which  miglit  probably  follow  this  unhappy  complication  of  mistakes.  He 
took  the  paper  from  the  minstrel's  hand,  and  while  his  eye,  assisted  by  the  lamp, 
wandered  over  the  characters  without  apparently  their  conveying  any  distinct  impres- 
sion to  his  understanding,  De  Valence  even  became  ulanned  that  he  was  about  to  lose 
his  faculties. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,"  he  said,  "  be  a  man,  and  support  with  manly  steadiness 
these  unexpected  occurrences — I  would  fain  think  they  will  reach  to  nothing  else — ^which 
the  wit  of  man  could  not  have  prevented.  This  fair  lady,  I  would  fain  hope,  cannot  be 
much  hurt  or  deeply  offended  by  a  train  of  circumstances,  the  natural  consequence  of 
your  anxiety  to  discharge  perfectly  a  duty  upon  which  must  depend  the  accomplisluuent 
of  all  the  hopes  she  had  permitted  you  to  entertain.  In  God's  name,  rouse  up,  sir  ;  let 
it  not  be  said,  that  an  apprehended  frown  of  a  fair  lady  hath  dami>ed  to  such  a  degree  the 
courage  of  the  boldest  knight  in  England  ;  be  what  men  have  called  you,  '  Walton  the 
Unwavering ;'  in  Heaven's  name,  let  us  at  least  see  that  the  lady  is  indeed  offended, 
before  we  conclude  that  she  is  irreconcilably  so.  To  whose  fault  are  we  to  ascribe  the 
source  of  all  these  errors  ?  Surely,  with  all  due  respect,  to  the  caprice  of  the  lady 
herself,  which  has  engendered  such  a  nest  of  mistakes.     Think  of  it  as  a  man,  and  as  a 
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soldier.  Sappose  that  jou  jonrself,  or  I,  desirous  of  proving  the  fidelity  of  our  sentinels^ 
or  for  any  other  reason,  good  or  bad,  attempted  to  enter  this  Dangerous  Castle  6f 
Douglas  without  giving  the  password  to  the  warders,  would  we  be  entitled  to  blame 
those  upon  duty,  if,  not  knowing  our  persons,  they  manfully  refused  us  entrance,  made 
us  prisoners,  and  mishandled  us  while  resisting  our  attempt,  in  terms  of  the  orders 
which  we  ourselves  had  imposed  upon  them  ?  What  is  there  that  makes  a  difference 
between  such  a  sentinel  and  yourself,  John  de  Walton,  in  this  curious  affair,  which,  by 
Heaven !  would  rather  form  a  gay  subject  for  the  minstrelsy  of  this  excellent  bard,  than 
the  theme  of  a  tragic  lay  ?  Come !  look  not  thus,  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  be  angry,  if 
you  win,  with  the  lady  who  has  committed  such  a  piece  of  folly,  or  with  me  who  have 
rode  up  and  down  nearly  all  night  on  a  fooFs  errand,  and  spoiled  my  best  horse,  in 
absolute  uncertainty  how  I  shall  get  another  till  my  uncle  of  Pembroke  and  I  shall  be 
reconciled ;  or,  lastly,  if  you  desire  to  be  totally  absurd  in  your  wrath,  direct  it  against 
this  worthy  minstrel  on  account  of  his  rare  fidelity,  and  punish  him  for  that  for  which 
he  better  deserves  a  chain  of  gold.  Let  passion  out,  if  you  will ;  but  chase  this 
desponding  gloom  from  the  brow  of  a  man  and  a  belted  knight.'' 

Sir  John  de  Walton  made  an  effort  to  speak,  and  succeeded  with  some  difficulty. 

**  Aymer  de  Valence,"  he  said,  ^  in  irritating  a  madman  you  do  but  sport  with  your 
own  life  ;**  and  then  remained  silent. 

'*  I  am  glad  you  can  say  so  much,**  replied  his  friend ;  '^  for  I  was  not  jesting  when 
I  said  I  would  rather  that  you  were  at  variance  with  me,  than  that  you  laid  the  whole 
blame  on  yourself.  It  would  be  courteous,  I  think,  to  set  this  minstrel  instantly  at 
liberty.  Meantime,  for  his  lady's  sake,  I  will  entreat  him,  in  all  honour,  to  be  our  guest 
till  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely  shall  do  us  the  same  honour,  and  to  assist  us  in  our 
search  after  her  place  of  retirement — Good  minstrel,"  he  continued,  "  you  bear  what 
I  say,  and  you  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  surprised,  that,  in  all  honour  and  kind  usage,  you 
find  yourself  detained  for  a  short  space  in  this  Castle  of  Douglas  ?" 

**  You  seem.  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  not  so  much  to  keep  your  eye  upon 
the  right  of  doing  what  you  should,  as  to  possess  the  might  of  doing  what  you  would. 
I  must  necessarily  be  guided  by  your  advice,  since  you  have  the  power  to  make  it  a 
command." 

"  And  I  trust,"  continued  De  Valence,  "  that  when  your  mistress  and  you  again 
meet,  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  your  intercession  for  any  thing  which  we  may 
have  done  to  displeasure  her,  considering  that  the  purpose  of  our  action  was  exactly  the 
reverse." 

"  Let  me,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  say  a  single  word.  I  will  offer  thee  a  chain 
of  gold,  heavy  enough  to  bear  down  the  weight  of  these  shackles,  as  a  sign  of  regret 
for  having  condemned  thee  to  suffer  so  many  indiirnitics." 

"  Enough  said,  Sir  John,"  said  De  Valence ;  "  let  us  promise  no  more  till  this  good 
minstrel  shall  see  some  sign  of  performance.  Follow  me  this  way,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
in  private  of  other  tidings,  which  it  is  important  that  you  should  know." 

So  saying,  he  withdrew  De  Walton  from  the  dungeon,  and  sending  for  the  old  knight, 
Sir  Philip  de  Montcnay,  already  mentioned,  who  acted  as  seneschal  of  the  castle,  he 
commanded  that  the  minstrel  should  be  enlarged  from  the  dungeon,  well  looked  to  in 
other  respects,  yet  prohibited,  though  with  every  mark  of  civility,  from  leaving  the 
castle  without  a  trusty  attendant. 

'•And  now.  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  he  said,  "methinks  you  are  a  little  churlish  in  not 
ordering  me  some  breakfast,  after  I  have  been  all  night  engaged  in  your  affairs ;  and  a 
CDp  of  muscadel  would,  I  think,  be  no  bad  induction  to  a  full  consideration  of  this 
perplexed  matter." 

♦»  Thou  knowest,"  answered  De  Walton,  "  that  thou  mayest  call  for  what  thou  wilt, 
provided  always  thou  tellest  me,  without  loss  of  time,  what  else  thou  knowest  respecting 
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the  will  of  the  lady,  against  whom  we  have  all  sinned  so  grievously — and  I,  alas,  beyond 
hope  of  forgiveness  ! " 

"  Trust  me,  I  hope,'*  said  the  Knight  of  Valence,  "  the  good  lady  bears  me  no  malice, 
as  indeed  she  has  expressly  renounced  any  ill-will  against  me.  The  words,  you  see,  are 
as  plain  as  you  yourself  may  read — *  The  lady  pardons  poor  Aymer  de  Valence,  and 
willingly,  for  having  been  involved  in  a  mistake,  to  which  she  herself  led  the  way ;  she 
herself  will  at  all  times  be  happy  to  meet  with  him  as  an  acquaintance,  and  never  to 
think  farther  of  these  few  days'  history,  except  as  matter  of  mirth  and  ridicule.'  So  it 
is  expressly  written  and  set  down." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  but  see  you  not  that  her  offending  lover  is 
expressly  excluded  from  the  amnesty  granted  to  the  lesser  offender  ?  Mark  you  not 
the  concluding  paragraph  ?"  He  took  the  scroll  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  read  with 
a  discomposed  voice  its  closing  words.  "  It  is  even  so  :  '  All  former  connexion  must 
henceforth  be  at  an  end  between  him  and  the  supposed  Augustine.'  Explain  to  me  how 
the  reading  of  these  words  is  reconcilable  to  anything  but  their  plain  sense  of  con- 
demnation and  forfeiture  of  contract,  implying  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton?" 

"  You  are  somewhat  an  older  man  than  I,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  De  Valence,  "  and 
I  will  grant,  by  far  the  wiser  and  more  experienced  ;  yet  I  will  uphold  that  there  is  no 
adopting  the  interpretation  which  you  seem  to  have  affixed  in  your  mind  to  this  letter, 
without  supposing  the  preliminary,  that  the  fair  writer  was  distracted  in  her  under- 
standing,— nay,  never  start,  look  wildly,  or  lay  your  hand  on  your  sword,  I  do  not  affirm 
this  is  the  case.  I  say  again,  that  no  woman  in  her  senses  would  have  pardoned  a 
common  acquaintance  for  his  behaving  to  her  with  unintentional  disrespect  and  unkind- 
ness,  during  the  currency  of  a  certain  masquerade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sternly  and 
irrevocably  broke  off  with  the  lover  to  whom  her  troth  was  plighted,  although  his  error 
in  joining  in  the  offence  was  neither  grosser  nor  more  protracted  than  that  of  the  person 
indifferent  to  her  love." 

"  Do  not  blaspheme,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  "  and  forgive  me,  if,  in  justice  to 
truth  and  to  the  angel  whom  I  fear  I  have  forfeited  for  ever,  I  point  out  to  you  the 
difference  which  a  maiden  of  dignity  and  of  feeling  must  make  between  an  offence 
towards  her,  committed  by  an  ordinary  acquaintance,  and  one  of  precisely  the  same 
kind  offered  by  a  person  who  is  bound  by  the  most  undeserved  preference,  by  the 
most  generous  benefits,  and  by  every  thing  which  can  bind  human  feeling,  to  think 
and  reflect  ere  he  becomes  an  actor  in  any  case  in  which  it  is  possible  for  her  to  be 
concerned." 

"  Now,  by  mine  honour,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  thee  make  some 
attempt  at  reason,  although  it  is  but  an  unreasonable  kind  of  reason  too,  since  its  object 
is  to  destroy  thine  own  hopes,  and  argue  away  thine  own  chance  of  happiness ;  but  if 
I  have,  in  the  progress  of  this  affair,  borne  me,  sometimes  towards  thee,  as  to  give  not 
only  the  governor,  but  even  the  friend,  some  cause  of  displeasure,  I  will  make  it  up  to 
thee  now,  John  de  Walton,  by  trying  to  convince  thee  in  spite  of  thine  own  perverse 
logic.  But  here  comes  the  muscadel  and  the  breakfast;  wilt  thou  take  some  refreshment  ? 
— or  shall  we  go  on  without  the  spirit  of  muscadel  ?" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  replied  De  Walton,  "  do  as  thou  wilt,  so  thou  make  me  clear 
of  thy  well-intended  babble." 

"  Nay,  thou  shalt  not  brawl  me  out  of  my  powers  of  argument,"  said  De  Valence, 
laughing,  and  helping  himself  to  a  brimming  cup  of  wine  ;  *'  if  thou  acknowledgest 
thyself  conquered,  I  am  contented  to  give  the  victory  to  the  inspiring  strength  of  the 
jovial  liquor." 

"  Do  as  thou  listest,"  said  De  Walton,  "  but  make  an  end  of  an  argument  which  thou 
canst  not  comprehend." 
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''  I  deny  the  charge,"  answered  the  younger  knight,  wiping  his  lips,  after  having 
finished  his  draught ;  "  and  listen,  Walton  the  Warlike,  to  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
women,  in  which  thou  art  more  unskilled  than  I  would  wish  thee  to  be.  Thou  canst  not 
deny  that,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  the  lady  Augusta  hath  ventured  more  forward  with  you 
than  is  usual  upon  the  sea  of  affection ;  she  boldly  made  thee  her  choice,  while  thou 
wert  as  yet  known  to  her  only  as  a  flower  of  English  chivalry, — faith,  and  I  respect  her 
for  her  frankness — but  it  was  a  choice,  which  the  more  cold  of  her  own  sex  might 
perhaps  claim  occasion  to  terra  rash  and  precipitate. — Nay,  be  not,  I  pray  thee,  offended 
— I  am  far  from  thinking  or  saying  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  uphold  with  my  lance, 
her  selection  of  John  de  Walton  against  the  minions  of  a  court,  to  be  a  wise  and  generous 
choice,  and  her  own  behaviour  as  alike  candid  and  noble.  But  she  herself  is  not  un- 
likely to  dread  unjust  misconstruction  ;  a  fear  of  which  may  not  improbably  induce  her, 
upon  any  occasion,  to  seize  some  opportunity  of  showing  an  unwonted  and  unusual  rigour 
towards  her  lover,  in  order  to  balance  her  having  extended  towards  him,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  intercourse,  somewhat  of  an  unusual  degree  of  frank  encouragement  Nay, 
it  might  be  easy  for  her  lover  so  far  to  take  part  against  himself,  by  arguing  as  thou 
dost,  when  out  of  thy  senses,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  her  to  withdraw  from  an  argu- 
ment which  he  himself  was  foolish  enough  to  strengthen  ;  and  thus,  like  a  maiden  too 
soon  taken  at  her  first  nay-say,  she  shall  perhaps  be  allowed  rfo  opportunity  of  bearing 
herself  according  to  her  real  feelings,  or  retracting  a  sentence  issued  with  consent  of  the 
party  whose  hopes  it  destroys." 

"  I  have  heard  thee,  De  Valence,"  answered  the  governor  of  Douglas  Dale  ;  "  nor  is 
it  difficult  for  me  to  admit,  that  these  thy  lessons  may  serve  as  a  chart  to  many  a  female 
heart,  but  not  to  that  of  Augusta  de  Berkely.  By  my  life,  I  say  I  would  much  sooner 
be  deprived  of  the  merit  of  those  few  deeds  of  chivalry  which  thou  sayest  have  procured 
for  me  such  enviable  distinction,  than  I  would  act  upon  them  with  the  insolence,  as  if  I 
said  that  my  place  in  the  la<]y*s  bosom  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  shaken  even  by  the 
success  of  a  worthier  man,  or  by  my  own  gross  failure  in  respect  to  the  object  of  my 
attachment.  No,  herself  alone  shall  have  power  to  persuade  me  that  even  goodness 
equal  to  that  of  an  interceding  saint  will  restore  me  to  the  place  in  her  affections  which 
I  have  most  unworthily  forfeited,  by  a  stupidity  only  to  be  compared  to  that  of  brutes." 

**If  you  are  so  minded,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  "I  have  only  one  word  more — 
forgive  me  if  I  speak  it  i)erem}>torily — the  lady,  as  you  say,  and  say  truly,  must  be  the 
final  arbi tress  in  this  question.  My  arguments  do  not  extend  to  insisting  that  you 
should  claim  her  hand,  whether  she  herself  will  or  no  ;  but,  to  learn  her  determination, 
it  is  necessary  that  you  should  find  out  where  she  is,  of  which  I  am  unfortunately  not 
able  to  inform  you." 

"How  !  what  mean  you  !"  exclaimed  the  governor,  who  now  only  began  to  com- 
prehend the  extent  of  his  misfortune  ;  "  whither  hath  she  fled  ?  or  with  whom  ?" 

"  She  is  fled,  for  what  I  know,**  said  De  Valence,  "  in  search  of  a  more  enterprising 
lover  than  one  who  is  so  willing  to  interpret  every  air  of  frost  as  a  killing  blight  to  his 
hopes;  perhaps  she  seeks  the  lUack  Douglas,  or  some  such  hero  of  the  Thistle,  to 
reward  with  her  lands,  her  lonlsships,  and  beauty,  those  virtues  of  enterprise  and  courage, 
of  which  John  de  Walton  was  at  one  time  thought  possessed.  But,  seriously,  events 
are  passing  around  us  of  strange  import.  I  saw  enough  last  night,  on  my  way  to  Saint 
Bride's,  to  make  me  suspicious  of  every  one.  I  sent  to  you  as  a  prisoner  the  old  sexton 
of  the  church  of  Douglas.  I  found  him  contumacious  as  to  some  enquiries  which  I 
thought  it  proper  to  prosecute  ;  but  of  this  more  at  another  time.  The  escape  of  this 
lady  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulties  wliich  encircle  this  devoted  castle." 

"  Aymer  de  Valence,"  replied  De  Walton,  in  a  solemn  and  animated  tone,  "  Douglas 
Castle  shall  be  defended,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  able,  with  the  aid  of  heaven,  to  spread 
from  its  battlements  the  broad  banner  of  St.  George.     Come  of  me  what  lists  during  my 
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life,  I  will  die  the  faithful  lover  of  Augusta  de  Berkelj,  ereo  slthougb  I  no  longer  live 
as  ber  chosen  knight.     There  are  cloisters  and  hermitagea" 

"Ay,  many  are  there,"  replied  Sir  Aymer  ;  "  and  girdles  of  hemp,  moreover,  and 
beads  of  oak  ;  but  all  these  we  omit  in  our  reckonings,  till  we  discover  where  the  Lady 
Augusta  is,  and  what  she  purposes  to  do  in  this  matter." 

"  You  say  well,"  replied  De  Walton  ;  "  let  us  hold  counsel  tc^iether  by  what  means 
we  shall,  if  possible,  discover  the  lady's  too  hasty  retreat,  by  which  she  hw  done  me 
great  wrong ;  I  mean,  if  she  supposed  her  commands  would  not  have  been  faUj  obeyed, 
had  she  honoured  with  them  the  governor  of  Doughu  Dale,  or  any  who  are  under  his 
command." 

"  Now,"  replied  De  Valence,  "  you  again  speak  like  a  true  son  of  clunliy.  Vith 
your  permission  I  would  summon  this  minstrel  to  our  presence.  Bjb  fideli^  tO  his 
mistress  has  been  remarkable  ;  and,  as  matters  stand  oow,  we  must  take  untHrtJMMUres 
for  tracing  the  place  of  her  retreat."  :v" 

■  •,.•  if 


(ffitijaplir  t3je  ^mxum^. 


J^^SjSyT  was  yet  early  in  the  day,  when,  after  tlie  Governor  and  De  Valence  had 
ft^^^^3  again  summoned  Bertram  to  their  councils,  the  garrison  of  Douglas  wna 
^(^M^(,  niusterf^d,  and  a  number  of  small  [tarties,  in  addition  to  those  already 
'■'■  '■"  despatched  by  De  Valenca  from  Hazehide,  were  Bent  out  to  scour  the  woods 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  with  strict  injunctions  to  treat  them,  if  overtaken,  witli  the 
utm(st  respect,  and  to  obey  their  commands,  keeping  an  eye,  however,  on  the  place 
where  they  might  take  refuge.  To  faeilitato  this  result,  some  who  were  men  of  discre- 
tion were  intrusted  with  the  secret  who  the  supposed  pilgrim  and  the  fugitive  nun 
really  were.  The  whole  ground,  whether  forest  or  moorland,  within  many  miles  of 
Douglas  Castle,  was  covered  and  traversed  by  parties,  whose  anxiety  to  detect  the 
fugitives  wai)  equal  to  the  reward  for  their  safe  recovery,  liberally  offered  by  De  Walton 
and  De  Valence.  They  spared  not,  meantime,  to  raitku  sueh  enquiries  in  all  directions 
as  might  bring  to  light  any  machinations  of  the  Kcoltish  insurgents  which  might  be  on 
foot  in  those  wild  districts,  of  which,  as  we  have  said  before,  De  Valence,  in  particular, 
entertained  strong  suspicions.  Their  instructions  were,  in  case  of  finding  such,  to 
proceed  against  the  persons  engaged,  by  arrest  and  otherwise,  in  the  most  rigorous 
manner,  such  as  had  been  commanded  by  De  Walton  himself  at  the  time  when  the 
Jllack  Douglas  and  his  accomplices  had  been  the  principal  objects  of  his  wakeful  sus- 
pieii>ns.     These  vnriinis  detachments  had  greatly  reduced  the  strength  of  the  garrison  ; 
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yet,  althougli  numerous,  alert,  and  despatched  in  every  direction,  they  had  not  the 
fortune  either  to  fall  on  the  trace  of  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  or  to  encounter  any  party 
wliatever  of  the  insurgent  Scottish. 

Meanwhile,  our  fugitives  had,  as  we  have  seen,  set  out  from  the  convent  of  St.  Bride 
under  the  guidance  of  a  cavalier,  of  whom  the  Lady  Augusta  knew  nothing,  save  that 
he  was  to  guide  their  steps  in  a  direction  where  they  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  being  overtaken.     At  length  Margaret  de  Hautlieu  herself  spoke  upon  the  subject. 

"  You  have  made  no  enquiry,"  she  said,  "  Lady  Augusta,  whither  you  are  travelling, 
or  under  whose  charge,  although  methinks  it  should  much  concern  you  to  know." 

"  Is  it  not  enough  for  me  to  be  aware,"  answered  Lady  Augusta,  "  that  I  am  travelling, 
kind  sister,  under  the  protection  of  one  to  whom  you  yourself  trust  as  to  a  friend ;  and 
why  need  I  be  anxious  for  any  further  assurance  of  my  safety  ?" 

"  Simply,"  said  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  "  because  the  persons  with  whom,  from  national 
as  well  as  personal  circumstances,  I  stand  connected,  are  perhaps  not  exactly  the 
protectors  to  whom  you,  lady,  can  with  such  perfect  safety  intrust  yourself." 
"  In  what  sense,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  do  you  use  these  words  ?  " 
"  Because,"  replied  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  "  the  Bruce,  the  Douglas,  Malcolm  Fleming, 
and  others  of  that  party,  although  they  are  incapable  of  abusing  such  an  advantage  to 
any  dishonourable  purpose,  might  nevertheless,  under  a  strong  temptation,  consider  you 
as  an  hostage  thrown  into  their  hands  by  Providence,  through  whom  they  might 
meditate  the  possibility  of  gaining  some  benefit  to  their  dispersed  and  dispirited  party." 
"  They  might  make  me,"  answered  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  the  subject  of  such  a  treaty, 
when  I  was  dead,  but,  believe  me,  never  while  I  drew  vital  breath.  Believe  me  also 
that,  with  whatever  pain,  shame,  or  agony,  I  would  again  deliver  myself  up  to  the 
power  of  De  Walton,  yes,  I  would  rather  put  myself  in  his  hands — what  do  I  say?  hU! — 
I  would  rather  surrender  myself  to  the  meanest  archer  of  my  native  country,  than 
combine  with  its  foes  to  work  mischief  to  merry  England — my  own  England — that 
country  which  is  the  envy  of  every  other  country,  and  the  pride  of  all  who  can  term 
themselves  her  natives!" 

"  I  thought  that  your  choice  might  prove  so,"  said  Lady  Margaret;  "and  since  you 
have  honoured  me  with  your  confidence,  gladly  would  I  provide  for  your  liberty  by 
placing  you  as  nearly  in  the  situation  which  you  yourself  desire,  as  my  poor  means  have 
the  power  of  accomplishing.  In  half  an  hour  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  being  taken  by 
the  English  parties,  which  will  be  instantly  dispersed  in  every  direction  in  quest  of  us. 
Now,  take  notice,  lady,  I  know  a  place  in  which  I  can  take  refuge  with  my  friends  and 
countrymen,  those  gallant  Scots,  who  have  never  even  in  this  dishonoured  age  bent  the 
knee  to  Baal.  For  their  honour,  their  nicety  of  honour,  I  could  in  other  days  have 
answered  with  my  own;  but  of  late,  lam  bound  to  tell  you,  they  liave  been  put  to  those 
trials  by  which  the  most  generous  affections  may  be  soured,  and  driven  to  a  species  of 
frenzy,  the  more  wild  that  it  is  founded  originally  on  the  noblest  feelings.  A  person 
who  feels  himself  deprived  of  his  natural  birthright,  denounced,  exposed  to  confiscation 
and  death,  because  he  avouches  the  rights  of  his  king,  the  cause  of  his  country,  ceases 
on  his  part  to  be  nice  or  precise  in  estimating  the  degree  of  retaliation  which  it  is  lawful 
for  him  to  exercise  in  the  requital  of  such  injuries;  and,  believe  me,  bitterly  should 
I  lament  having  guided  you  into  a  situation  which  you  might  consider  afflicting  or 
degrading." 

**  In  a  word  then,"  said  the  English  lady,  "  what  is  it  you  apprehend  I  am  like  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  your  friends,  whom  I  must  be  excused  for  terming  rebels?" 

"  If,"  said  the  sister  Ursula,  "yowr  friends,  whom  I  should  term  oppressors  and 
tyrants,  take  our  land  and  our  lives,  seize  our  castles,  and  confiscate  our  property,  you 
must  confess,  that  the  rough  laws  of  war  indulge  mine  with  the  privilege  of  retaliation. 
There  can  be  no  fear,  that  such  men,  under  any  circumstances,  would  ever  exercise 
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cruelty  or  insult  upon  a  ladj  of  your  rank;  but  it  is  another  thing  to  calculate  that  they 
will  abstain  from  such  means  of  extorting  advantage  from  your  captivity  as  are  common 
in  warfare.  You  would  not,  I  think,  wish  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  English,  on  con- 
sideration of  Sir  John  de  Walton  surrendering  the  Castle  of  Douglas  to  its  natural  lord ; 
yet,  were  you  in  the  hands  of  the  Bruce  or  Douglas,  although  I  can  answer  for  your 
being  treated  with  all  the  respect  which  they  have  the  means  of  showing,  yet  I  own, 
their  putting  you  at  such  a  ransom  might  be  by  no  means  unlikely.'' 

"  I  would  sooner  die,"  said  the  Lady  Berkely,  "  than  have  my  name  mixed  up  in  a 
treaty  so  disgraceful;  and  De  Walton's  reply  to  it  would,  I  am  certain,  be  to  strike  the 
head  from  the  messenger,  and  throw  it  from  the  highest  tower  of  Douglas  Castle.** 

•*  Where,  then,  lady,  would  you  now  go,"  said  sister  Ursula,  "  were  the  choice  in  your 
power?" 

"  To  my  own  castle,"  answered  Lady  Augusta,  "  where,  if  necessary,  I  could  be 
defended  even  against  the  king  himself,  until  I  could  place  at  least  my  person  under  the 
protection  of  the  Church." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  "  my  power  of  rendering  you  assistance 
is  only  precarious,  yet  it  comprehends  a  choice  which  I  will  willingly  submit  to  your  de- 
cision, notwithstanding  I  thereby  subject  the  secrets  of  my  friends  to  some  risk  of  being 
discovered  and  frustrated.  But  the  confidence  which  you  have  placed  in  me,  imposes  on 
me  the  necessity  of  committing  to  you  a  like  trust.  It  rests  with  you,  whether  you  will 
proceed  with  me  to  the  secret  rendezvous  of  the  Douglas  and  his  friends,  which  I  may 
be  blamed  for  making  known,  and  there  take  your  chance  of  the  reception  which  you 
may  encounter,  since  I  cannot  warrant  you  of  any  thing  save  honourable  treatment,  so 
far  as  your  person  is  concerned ;  or  if  you  should  think  this  too  hazardous,  make  the 
best  of  your  way  at  once  for  the  Border;  in  which  last  case  I  will  proceed  as  far  as  I 
can  with  you  towards  the  English  line,  and  then  leave  you  to  pursue  your  journey,  and 
to  obtain  a  guard  and  a  conductor  among  your  own  countrymen.  Meantime,  it  will  be 
well  for  me  if  I  escape  being  taken,  since  the  abbot  would  not  shrink  at  inflicting  upon 
me  the  death  due  to  an  apostate  nun." 

"  Such  cruelty,  my  sister,  could  hardly  be  inflicted  upon  one  who  had  never  taken 
the  religious  vows,  and  who  still,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  had  a  right  to 
make  a  choice  between  the  world  and  the  veil." 

"  Such  choice  as  they  gave  their  gallant  victimsj,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  who  have 
fallen  into  English  hands  during  these  merciless  wars, — such  choice  as  they  gave  to 
Wallace,  the  Champion  of  Scotland, — such  as  they  gave  to  Hay,  the  gentle  and  the  free, 
— to  Sonimerville,  the  flower  of  cliivalry, — and  to  Athol,  the  blood  relation  of  King 
Edward  himself — all  of  whom  were  as  much  traitors,  under  which  name  they  were 
executed,  as  Margaret  de  Hautlieu  is  an  apostate  nun,  and  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
cloister." 

She  spoke  with  some  eagerness,  for  she  felt  as  if  the  English  lady  imputed  to  her 
more  coldness  than  she  was,  in  such  doubtful  circumstances,  conscious  of  manifesting. 

"And  after  all,"  she  proceeded,  "you.  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  what  do  you' venture, 
if  you  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  your  lover?  What  dreadful  risk  do  you 
incur?  You  need  not,  methinks,  fear  being  immured  between  four  walls,  with  a  basket 
of  bread  and  a  cruise  of  water,  which,  were  I  seized,  would  be  the  only  support  allowed 
to  me  for  the  short  space  that  my  life  would  be  prolonged.  Nay,  even  were  you  to  be 
betrayed  to  the  rebel  Scots,  as  you  call  them,  a  captivity  among  the  hills,  sweetened  by 
the  hope  of  deliverance,  and  rendered  tolerable  by  all  the  alleviations  which  the  circum- 
stances of  your  captors  allowed  them  the  means  of  supplying,  were  not,  I  think,  a  lot  so 
very  hard  to  endure." 

"  Nevertheless,"  answered  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  "  frightful  enough  it  must  have 
appeared  to  me,  since,  to  fly  from  such,  I  threw  myself  upon  your  guidance." 
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*<  And  whatever  you  think  or  sappect,"  answered  the  novice,  "  I  am  as  true  to  you  as 
ever  was  one  maiden  to  another;  and  as  sure  as  ever  sister  Ursula  was  true  to  her  vows, 
although  they  were  never  completed,  so  will  I  he  faithful  to  your  secret,  even  at  the 
risk  of  betraying  my  own." 

"  Hearken,  lady!"  she  said,  suddenly  pausing,  "  do  you  hear  that?" 

The  sound  to  which  she  alluded  was  the  same  imitation  of  the  cry  of  an  owlet,  which 
the  lady  had  before  heard  under  the  walls  of  the  convents 

*'  These  sounds,"  said  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  **  announce  that  one  is  near,  more  able 
than  I  am  to  direct  us  in  this  matter.  I  must  go  forward  and  speak  with  him;  and  this 
man,  our  guide,  will  remain  by  you  for  a  little  space ;  nor,  when  he  quits  your  bridle, 
need  you  wait  for  any  other  signal,  but  ride  forward  on  the  woodland  path,  and  obey  the 
advice  and  directions  which  will  be  given  you." 

"  Stay!  stay!  sister  Ursula!"  cried  the  Lady  de  Berkely — '^ abandon  me  not  in  this 
moment  of  imcertainty  and  distress!" 

*^  It  must  be,  for  the  sake  of  both,"  returned  Margaret  de  Hautlieu.  *'  I  also  am  in 
uncertainty — I  also  am  in  distress — and  patience  and  obedience  are  the  only  virtues 
which  can  save  us  both." 

So  saying,  she  struck  her  horse  with  the  riding  rod,  and  moving  briskly  forward, 
disappeared  among  the  boughs  of  a  tangled  thicket  The  Lady  of  Berkely  would  have 
followed  her  companion,  but  the  cavalier  who  attended  them  laid  a  strong  hand  upon  the 
bridle  of  her  palfrey,  with  a  look  which  implied  that  he  would  not  permit  her  to  proceed 
in  that  direction.  Terrified,  therefore,  though  she  could  not  exactly  state  a  reason  why, 
the  Lady  of  Berkely  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  thicket,  instinctively,  as  it 
were,  expecting  to  see  a  band  of  English  archers,  or  rugged  Scottish  insurgents,  issue 
from  its  tangled  skirts,  and  doubtful  which  she  should  have  most  considered  as  the 
objects  of  her  terror.  In  the  distress  of  her  uncertainty,  she  again  attempted  to  move 
forward,  but  the  stern  check  which  her  attendant  again  bestowed  upon  her  bridle, 
proved  sufficiently  that  in  restraining  her  wishes,  the  stranger  was  not  likely  to  spare  the 
strength  which  he  certainly  possessed.  At  length,  after  some  ten  minutes  had  elapsed, 
the  cavalier  withdrew  his  hand  from  her  bridle,  and  pointing  with  his  lance  towards  the 
thicket,  through  which  there  winded  a  narrow,  scarce  visible  path,  seemed  to  intimate 
to  the  lady  that  her  road  lay  in  that  direction,  and  that  he  would  no  longer  prevent  her 
following  it. 

"  Do  you  not  go  with  me?"  said  the  lady,  who  having  been  accustomed  to  this  man's 
company  since  they  left  the  convent,  had  by  degrees  come  to  look  upon  him  as  a  sort  of 
protector.  He,  however,  gravely  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  excuse  complying  with  a 
request,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant ;  and  turning  his  steed  in  a  different 
direction,  retired  at  a  pace  which  soon  carried  him  from  her  sight  She  had  then  no 
alternative  but  to  take  the  path  of  the  thicket,  which  had  been  followed  by  Margaret  de 
Hautlieu,  nor  did  she  pursue  it  long  before  coming  in  sight  of  a  singular  spectacle. 

The  trees  grew  wider  as  the  lady  advanced,  and  when  she  entered  the  thicket,  she 
perceived  that,  though  hedged  in  as  it  were  by  an  enclosure  of  copsewood,  it  was  in  the 
interior  altogether  occupied  by  a  few  of  the  magnificent  trees,  such  as  seemed  to  have 
been  the  ancestors  of  the  forest,  and  which,  though  few  in  number,  were  sufficient  to 
overshadc  all  the  unoccupied  ground,  by  the  great  extent  of  their  complicated  branches. 
Beneath  one  of  these  lay  stretched  something  of  a  grey  colour,  which,  as  it  drew  itself 
together,  exhibited  the  figure  of  a  man  sheathed  in  armour,  but  strangely  accoutred,  and 
in  a  manner  so  bizarre,  as  to  indicate  some  of  the  wild  fancies  peculiar  to  the  knights  of 
that  period.  His  armour  was  ingeniously  painted,  so  as  to  represent  a  skeleton ;  the 
ribs  being  constituted  by  the  corselet  and  its  back-piece.  The  shield  represented  an  owl 
with  its  wings  spread,  a  device  which  was  repeated  upon  the  helmet,  which  appeared  to 
be  completely  covered  by  an  image  of  the  same  bird  of  ill  omen.     But  that  which  was 
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particularlj  calculated  to  excite  surprise  in  the  spectator,  was  the  great  height  and 
thinness  of  the  figure,  which,  as  it  arose  from  the  ground,  and  placed  itself  in  an  erect 
posture,  seemed  rather  to  resemble  an  apparition  in  the  act  of  extricating  itself  from  the 
grave,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  man  rising  upon  his  feet.  The  horse,  too,  upon  which 
the  lady  rode,  started  back  and  snorted,  either  at  the  sudden  change  of  posture  of  this 
ghastly  specimen  of  chivalry,  or  disagreeably  affected  by  some  odour  which  accompanied 
his  presence.  The  lady  herself  manifested  some  alarm,  for  although  she  did  not  utterly 
believe  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  being,  yet,  among  all  the  strange  half- 
frantic  disguises  of  chivalry,  this  was  assuredly  the  most  uncouth  which  she  had  ever 
seen ;  and  considering  how  often  the  knights  of  the  period  pushed  their  dreamy  fancies 
to  the  borders  of  insanity,  it  seemed  at  best  no  very  scdTe  adventure  to  meet  one  accoutred 
in  the  emblems  of  the  King  of  Terrors  himself,  alone,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  forest. 
Be  the  knight's  character  and  purposes  what  they  might,  she  resolved,  however,  to  accost 
him  in  the  language  and  manner  observed  in  romances  upon  such  occasions,  in  the 
hope  even  that  if  he  were  a  madman  he  might  prove  a  peaceable  one,  and  accessible  to 
civility. 

"  Sir  Knight,"  she  said,  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  she  could  assume,  **  right  sorry  am  I,  if, 
by  my  hasty  approach,  I  have  disturbed  your  solitary  meditations.  My  horse,  sensible 
I  think  of  the  presence  of  yours,  brought  me  hither,  without  my  being  aware  whom  or 
what  I  was  to  encounter." 

"  I  am  one,"  answered  the  stranger,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  whom  few  men  seek  to  meet, 
till  the  time  comes  that  they  can  avoid  me  no  longer." 

"  You  speak,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Lady  de  Berkely,  "  according  to  the  dismal 
character  of  which  it  has  pleased  you  to  assume  the  distinction.  May  I  appeal  to  one 
whose  exterior  is  so  formidable,  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  some  directions  to  guide 
me  through  this  wild  wood ;  as,  for  instance,  what  is  the  name  of  the  nearest  castle, 
town,  or  hostelry,  and  by  what  course  I  am  best  likely  to  reach  such  ?" 

''  It  is  a  singular  audacity,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb,  '^  that  would  enter  into 
conversation  with  him  who  is  termed  the  Inexorable,  the  Unsparing,  and  the  Pitiless, 
whom  even  the  most  miserable  forbears  to  call  to  his  assistance,  lest  his  prayers  should 
be  too  soon  answered." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  the  character  which  you  have  assumed, 
unquestionably  for  good  reasons,  dictates  to  you  a  peculiar  course  of  speech;  but  although 
your  part  is  a  sad  one,  it  does  not,  I  should  suppose,  render  it  necessary  for  you  to  refuse 
those  acts  of  civility  to  which  you  must  have  bound  yourself  in  taking  the  high  vows  of 
chivalry." 

"  If  you  will  trust  to  my  guidance,"  replied  the  ghastly  figure,  "  there  is  only  one 
condition  upon  which  I  can  grant  you  the  information  which  you  require ;  and  that  is, 
that  you  follow  my  footsteps  without  any  questions  asked  as  to  the  tendency  of  our 
journey." 

**  I  suppose  I  must  submit  to  your  conditions,"  she  answered,  "  if  you  are  indeed 
pleased  to  take  upon  yourself  the  task  of  being  my  guide.  In  my  heart  I  conceive  you 
to  be  one  of  the  unhappy  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  who  are  now  in  arms,  as  they  say,  for 
the  defence  of  their  liberties.  A  rash  undertaking  has  brought  me  within  the  sphere  of 
your  influence,  and  now  the  only  favour  I  have  to  request  of  you,  against  whom  I  never 
did,  nor  planned  any  evil,  is  the  guidance  which  your  knowledge  of  the  country  permits 
you  easily  to  afford  me  in  my  way  to  the  frontiers  of  England.  Believe  that  what  I 
may  see  of  your  haunts  or  of  your  practices,  shall  be  to  me  tilings  invisible,  as  if  they 
were  actually  concealed  by  the  sepulchre  itself,  of  the  king  of  which  it  has  pleased  you 
to  assume  the  attributes;  and  if  a  sum  of  money,  enough  to  be  the  ransom  of  a  wealthy 
earl,  will  purchase  such  a  favour  at  need,  such  a  ransom  will  be  frankly  paid,  and  with 
as  much  fidelity  as  ever  it  was  rendered  by  a  prisoner  to  the  knight  by  whom  he  was 
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taken.  Do  not  reject  me,  princely  Bruce — noble  Douglas — if  indeed  it  is  to  either  of 
these  that  I  address  myself  in  this  my  last  extremity — ^men  speak  of  both  as  fearful 
enemies,  but  generous  knights  and  faithful  friends.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  remember 
how  much  you  would  wish  your  own  friends  and  connexions  to  meet  with  compassion 
under  similar  circumstances,  at  the  hands  of  the  knights  of  England.** 

"  And  have  they  done  so  ?"  replied  the  Kniglit,  in  a  voice  more  gloomy  than  before, 
"  or  do  you  act  wisely,  while  imi)loring  the  protection  of  one  whom  you  believe  to  be  a 
true  Scottish  l^night,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  extreme  and  extravagant  misery  of  his 
appearance; — -is  it,  I  say,  well  or  wise  to  remind  him  of  the  mode  in  which  the  lords  of 
England  have  treated  the  lovely  maidens  and  the  high-born  dames  of  Scotland?  Have 
not  their  prison  cages  been  suspended  from  the  battlements  of  castles,  that  their  captivity 
might  be  kept  in  view  of  every  base  burgher,  who  should  desire  to  look  upon  the 
miseries  of  the  noblest  peeresses,  yea,  even  the  Queen  of  Scotland?*  Is  this  a  recol- 
lection which  can  inspire  a  Scottish  knight  with  compassion  towards  an  English  lady? 
or  is  it  a  thought  which  can  do  aught  but  swell  the  deeply  sworn  hatred  of  Edward 
Plantagenet,  the  author  of  these  evils,  that  boils  in  every  drop  of  Scottish  blood  which 
still  feels  the  throb  of  life?  No; — it  is  all  you  can  expect,  if,  cold  and  pitiless  as  the 
sepulchre  I  represent,  I  leave  you  unassisted  in  the  helpless  condition  in  which  you 
describe  yourself  to  be." 

"You  will  not  be  so  inhuman,"  replied  the  lady;  "in  doing  so  you  must  surrender 
every  right  to  honest  fame,  wliich  you  have  won  either  by  sword  or  lance.  You  must 
surrender  every  pretence  to  that  justice  which  affects  the  merit  of  supporting  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  You  must  make  it  your  principle  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  tyranny 
of  Edward  Plantagenet  upon  the  dames  and  damosels  of  England,  who  have  neither  access 
to  his  councils,  nor  perhaps  give  him  their  approbation  in  his  wars  against  Scotland." 

"  It  would  not  then,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Sepulchre,  "  induce  you  to  depart  from 
your  request,  should  I  tell  you  the  evib  to  which  you  would  subject  yourself  should  we 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englbh  troops,  and  should  they  find  you  under  such  ill-omened 
protection  as  my  own?" 

"  Be  assured,"  said  the  lady,  "  the  consideration  of  such  an  event  does  not  in  the  least 
shake  my  resolution,  or  desire  of  confiding  in  your  protection.  You  may  probably  know 
who  I  am,  and  may  judge  how  far  even  Edward  would  hold  himself  entitled  to  extend 
punishment  towards  me." 

"How  am  I  to  know  you,"  replied  the  ghastly  cavalier,  "or  your  circumstances?  They 
must  be  extraordinary  indeed,  if  they  could  form  a  check,  either  of  justice  or  humanity, 
upon  the  revengeful  feelings  of  Edward.  All  who  know  him  are  well  assured  that  it  is 
no  ordinary  motive  that  will  induce  him  to  depart  from  the  indulgence  of  his  evil  temper. 
But  be  it  as  it  may,  you,  lady,  if  a  lady  you  be,  throw  yourself  as  a  burden  upon  me,  and 
I  must  discharge  myself  of  my  trust  as  I  best  may;  for  this  purpose  you  must  be  guided 
implicitly  by  my  directions,  which  will  be  given  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  the  spiritual 
world,  being  intimations,  rather  than  detailed  instructions  for  your  conduct,  and  expressed 
rather  by  commands,  than  by  any  reason  or  argument.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  that  I 
may  be  of  service  to  you;  in  any  other  case,  it  is  most  likely  that  I  may  fail  you  at  need, 
and  melt  from  your  side  like  a  phantom  which  dreads  the  approach  of  day." 

"  You  cannot  be  so  cruel! "  answered  the  lady.  "  A  gentleman,  a  knight,  and  a  noble- 
man— and  I  persuade  myscilf  I  speak  to  all — hath  duties  which  he  cannot  abandon." 

"  He  has,  I  grant  it,  and  they  are  most  sacred  to  me,"  answered  the  Spectral  Knight; 
"  but  I  have  also  duties  whose  obligations  are  doubly  binding,  and  to  which  I  must 
sacrifice  those  which  would  otherwise  lead  me  to  devote  myself  to  your  rescue.  The 
only  question  is  whether  you  feel  inclined  to  accept  my  protection  on  the  limited  terms 

*  The  Queen  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  by  whom,  as  one  of  MacduflTs  descent,  he  was  crowned 
at  Scone,  were  secured  in  the  manner  described. 
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on  which  alooe  I  can  extend  it,  or  whether  you  deem  it  better  that  each  go  their  own 
way,  and  limit  theiDselvea  to  their  own  resources,  and  trust  the  rest  to  FroTidence?" 

"Alas!"  replied  the  lady,  "beset  and  hard  pressed  as  I  am,  to  ask  me  to  form 
a  resolution  for  mjself,  ia  lilte  calling  on  the  wretch  in  the  act  of  falling  frotn  a  precipice, 
to  form  a  calm  judgment  by  what  twig  he  may  best  gain  the  chance  of  breaking  his  fall. 
His  answer  must  necessarily  he,  that  he  will  cling  to  that  wtiich  he  can  easiest  lay  hold 
of,  and  trust  the  rest  to  Providence.  I  accept  therefore  your  offer  of  protection  in  the 
modified  way  you  are  pleased  to  limit  it,  and  I  put  my  faith  In  Heaven  and  in  you.  To 
aid  me  effectually,  however,  you  must  know  my  name  and  my  circumstances." 

"All  these,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the  Sepulchre,  "  have  already  been  told  me 
by  your  late  companion ;  for  deem  not,  young  lady,  that  either  beauty,  rank,  extended 
domains,  unlimited  wealth,  or  the  highest  accomplishments,  can  weigh  any  thing  in  the 
consideration  of  him  who  wears  the  trappings  of  the  tomb,  and  whose  affections  and 
desires  are  long  buried  in  the  charnel-house." 

"  May  your  faith,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkcly,  "  he  as  steady  as  your  words 
appear  severe,  and  I  submit  to  your  guidance,  without  the  least  doubt  or  fear  that  it  will 
prove  otherwise  than  as  I  venture  to  hope." 


eEtsaptzr  tljE  iFlttftni^s. 


^t^^IKE  the  dog  following  its  maater,  when  cngnged  in  training  bim  to  the  sport 

^~  "  '  in  which  he  desires  he  should  excel,  the  Lady  Augusta  felt  herseir  occosioDall]' 
treated  with  a  severity,  calculated  to  impress  upon  her  the  moat  implicit 
obedience  and  attention  to  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb,  in  whom  she  hod  speedily 
persuaded  herseirshe  saw  a  principal  man  among  the  retainers  of  Douglas,  if  not  James 
of  Douglas  himself.  Still,  however,  the  ideas  which  the  lady  had  formed  of  the 
redoubted  Douglas,  were  those  of  a  knight  highly  accomplished  in  the  duties  of  chivalry, 
devoted  in  particular  to  the  service  of  the  lair  sk'x,  and  altogether  unlike  the  personage  with 
whom  she  found  herself  so  strangely  united,  or  rather  for  the  present  enthralled  to. 
Nevertheless,  when,  as  if  to  abridge  farther  communication,  he  turned  short  into  one  of 
the  mazes  of  the  wood,  and  seemed  to  adopt  a  pace,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  horse  on  which  the  Lady  Augusta  was  mounted  had  difficulty  to  keep  np  with,  she 
followed  liim  with  the  alarm  and  speed  of  the  young  spaniel,  which  from  fear  rather  tbttn 
fondness,  endeavours  to  keep  up  witli  the  track  of  its  severe  master.  The  simile,  it  is  true, 
is  not  a  very  polite  one,  nor  entirely  becoming  an  age,  when  women  were  worshipped 
with  a  certain  degree  of  devotion ;  but  such  circumstances  as  the  present  were  also  rare, 
and  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely  could  not  but  persuade  herself  that  the  terrible  cham- 
pion, whose  name  had  been  so  long  the  theme  of  her  anxiety,  and  the  terror  indeed  uf  the 
whole  country,  might  be  able,  some  way  or  otlier,  to  accomplish  her  deliverance.  She, 
therefore,  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  phantom-like  appari- 
tion, and  followed  the  knight,  as  the  evening  shadow  keeps  watch  upon  the  belated  rustic. 
As  the  lady  obviously  suffered  under  the  degree  of  exertion  necessary  to  keep  her 
palfrey  from  stumbling  in  these  steep  ond  broken  paths,  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb 
lilitckcned  his  i>ace,  looked  anxiously  uround  him,  and  muttered  apparently  to  himself. 
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though  probably  intended  for  his  companioii*t  ear,  **  There  is  no  occasion  for  so  much 
haste." 

He  proceeded  at  a  slower  rate»  until  they  seemed  to 'be  on  the  brink  of  a  ravine,  being 
one  of  many  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  effected  by  the  sudden  torrents 
peculiar  to  that  country,  and  which,  winding  among  the  trees  and  copse-wood,  formed, 
as  it  were,  a  net  of  places  of  concealment,  opening  into  each  other,  so  that  there  was 
perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  so  fit  for  the  purpose  of  ambuscade.  The  spot  where  the 
borderer  TumbuU  had  made  his  escape  at  the  hunting  match,  was  one  specimen  of  this 
broken  country,  and  perhaps  connected  itself  with  the  various  thickets  and  passes  through 
which  the  knight  and  pilgrim  occasionally  seemed  to  take  their  way,  though  that  ravine 
was  at  aiiconsiderable  distance  from  their  present  route. 

Meanwhile  the  knight  led  the  way,  as  if  rather  with  the  purpose  of  bewildering  the 
Lady  Augusta  amidst  these  interminable  woods,  than  following  any  exact  or  fixed  path. 
Here  they  ascended,  and  anon  appeared  to  descend  in  the  same  direction,  finding  only 
boundless  wildemesses,  and  varied  combinations  of  tangled  woodland  scenery.  Such 
part  of  the  country  as  seemed  arable,  the  knight  appeared  carefully  to  avoid;  yet  he 
could  not  direct  his  course  with  so  much  certainty  but  that  he  occasionally  crossed  the 
path  of  inhabitants  and  cultivators,  who  showed  a  consciousness  of  so  singular  a  presence, 
but  never  as  the  lady  observed  evinced  any  symptoms  of  recognition.  The  inference  was 
obvious,  that  the  spectre  knight  was  known  in  the  country,  and  that  he  possessed  adhe- 
rents or  accomplices  there,  who  were  at  least  so  far  hLs  friends,  as  to  avoid  giving  any 
alarm,  which  might  be  the  means  of  his  discovery.  The  well-imitated  cry  of  the  night- 
owl,  too  frequent  a  guest  in  the  wilderness  that  its  call  should  be  a  subject  of  surprise, 
seemed  to  be  a  signal  generally  understood  among  them ;  for  it  was  heard  in  different 
parts  of  the  wood,  and  the  Lady  Augusta,  experienced  in  such  journeys  by  her  former 
travels  under  the  guidance  of  the  minstrel  Bertram,  was  led  to  observe,  that  on  hearing 
such  wild  notes,  her  guide  changed  the  direction  of  his  course,  and  betook  himself  to 
paths  which  led  through  deeper  wilds,  and  more  impenetrable  thickets.  This  happened 
so  often,  that  a  new  alarm  came  upon  the  unfortunate  pilgrim,  which  suggested  other 
motives  of  terror.  Was  she  not  the  confidant,  and  almost  the  tool  of  some  artful  design, 
laid  with  a  view  to  an  extensive  operation,  which  was  destined  to  terminate,  as  the  efforts 
of  Douglas  had  before  done,  in  the  surprise  of  his  hereditary  castle,  the  massacre  of  the 
English  garrison — and  finally  in  the  dishonour  and  death  of  that  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
upon  whose  fate  she  had  long  believed,  or  taught  herself  to  believe,  that  her  own  was 
dependent? 

It  no  sooner  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  Lady  Augusta  that  she  was  engaged  in 
some  such  conspiracy  with  a  Scottish  insurgent,  than  she  shuddered  at  the  consequences 
of  the  dark  transactions  in  which  she  had  now  become  involved,  and  which  appeared  to 
have  a  tendency  so  very  different  from  what  she  had  at  first  apprehended. 

The  hours  of  the  morning  of  this  remarkable  day,  being  that  of  Palm  Sunday,  were 
thus  drawn  out  in  wandering  from  place  to  place ;  while  the  Lady  de  Berkely  oc(!a- 
sionally  interposed  by  petitions  for  liberty,  which  she  endeavoured  to  express  in  the  most 
moving  and  pathetic  manner,  and  by  offers  of  wealth  and  treasures,  to  which  no  answer 
whatever  was  returned  by  her  strange  guide. 

At  length,  as  if  worn  out  by  his  captive's  importunity,  the  knight,  coming  close  up 
to  the  bridle  rein  of  the  Lady  Augusta,  said  in  a  solemn  tone — 

"  I  am,  as  you  may  well  believe,  none  of  those  knights  who  roam  through  wood  and 
wild,  seeking  adventures,  by  which  I  may  obtain  grace  in  the  eyea  of  a  fair  lady :  Yet 
will  I  to  a  certain  degree  grant  the  request  which  thou  dost  solicit  so  anxiously,  and  the 
arbitration  of  thy  fate  shall  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of  him  to  whose  will  thou  hjist 
expressed  thyself  ready  to  submit  thine  own.  I  will,  on  our  arrival  at  the  place  of  our 
destination,  which  is  now  at  hand,  write  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  send  my  letter, 
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together  with  thj  fair  Klf,  b^  a.  special  meeseuger.  He  will,  no  doubt,  speedily  attend 
our  suminoDe,  and  thou  shalt  thyself  be  satisfied,  that  even  he  who  has  as  jet  appeared 
deaf  to  entreaty,  and  insensible  to  earthly  affections,  has  still  some  sympathy  for  beauty 
and  for  virtue.  I  will  put  the  choice  of  safety,  and  thy  future  happiness,  into  thine 
own  hands,  and  those  of  the  man  whom  thou  hast  chosen ;  and  thon  mayst  eolect  which 
thou  wilt  betwixt  those  and  misery." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  one  of  those  ravines  or  clefts  in  the  earth  seemed  to  yuwn 
before  them,  and  entering  it  at  the  upper  end,  the  spectre  knight,  with  an  attention 
which  be  hud  not  yet  shown,  guided  the  lady's  courser  by  the  rein  down  the  broken  and 
steep  path  by  which  alone  the  bottom  of  the  tangled  dingle  was  accessible. 

AVhen  placed  on  Arm  ground  after  the  dangers  of  a  descent,  in  which  her  palfrey 
seemed  to  be  sustaiued  by  the  personal  strength  and  address  of  the  singular  being  who 
had  liold  of  the  bridle,  the  lady  looked  with  some  astonishment  at  a  place  k>  well 
adapted  for  concealment  as  that  which  she  had  now  reached.  It  appeared  evident  that 
it  was  used  for  this  purpose,  for  more  than  one  stifled  answer  was  given  to  &  werj  low 
bugle-note  emitted  by  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb ;  and  when  the  same  note  was  lepeated, 
about  half  a  score  of  armed  men,  some  wearing  the  dress  of  soldiers,  otiiers  than  of 
shepherds  and  agriculturists,  showed  themselves  imperfectly,  as  if  acknoirledging  the 


shall  not  remain  to  ohill  the  eorlh  through  the  ensuing  summer, 
hours,  keep  our  word  to  those  sotithern  brnggarts,  wlio  think  thi 
and  malice  has  as  much  force  over  our  Scottish  bosoi 
autumn  fruits ;  but  it  is  not  so.     While  we  elioose 


AIL  to  you,  my  gal- 

.I'^fjt  lant  friends!"  snid  the 

^^  Knight  of  liie  Tomb 

to    his     companions, 

who   seenieii     to  welcome    him 

with  the  eagerness  t " 

gnged  in  the  same  perilous  i 

dcrtsking.      "  Tlio   > 

passed  over,  the  festival  of  PaUn 

Sunday  is  come,  an^  as  surely 

of  this  season 

)  surely  we,  in  a  few 

Innguagc  of  boasting 

the  blast  poBSf'Ssea  over  the 

concealed,  tlicy  may  as 


vainly  seek  to  descry  us,  as  a  housewife  would  search  for  tlie  ne<:dle  she  has  dropped 
among  the  withered  foliage  of  yon  giganlie  oak.  Yet  a  few  hours,  and  the  lost  neeille 
shall  become  the  exterminating  sword  of  the  Genius  of  Scotland,  avenging  ten  thousand 
injuries,  and  especially  the  life  of  the  gallant  Lord  Douglas,  cruelly  done  to  death  as 
on  eiile  from  his  native  country." 

An  exclamation  between  a  yell  and  a  groan  bur*t  fiom  the  assembled  retainers 
of  Douglas,  upon  being  reminded  of  the  recent  death  of  their  chieftain  ;  while  they 
seemed  at  the  same  time  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  making  little  noise,  lest  they 
should  give  the  alarm  to  some  of  the  numerous  English  {lartie^  wliich  were  then 
traversing  different  parts  of  the  forest.  The  acclamation,  so  cautiously  uttered,  had 
scarce  died  away  in  silence,  when  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb,  or,  to  call  him  by  his  proper 
name,  Sir  James  Douglas,  again  addressed  his  handful  of  faithful  followers. 

"  One  effort,  my  friends,  may  yet  be  made  to  end  our  strife  with  the  Southron  with- 
out bloodshed.  Fate  has  within  a  few  hours  thrown  into  my  power  the  young  heiress 
of  Bcrkely,  for  whose  sake  it  is  said  Sir  John  de  Walton  keeps  with  such  obstinacy  the 
castle  which  is  mine  by  inheritance.  Is  there  one  among  you  who  dare  go,  as  the 
honourable  escort  of  Augusta  de  Berkcly,  bearing  a  letter,  explaining  the  lerms  on 
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which   I  am  willing  to  restore  her  to   her  lover,    to   freedom,  and   to  her  English 
lordships  ?  " 

"  If  there  is  none  other,"  said  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  the  tattered  attire  of  a  woodsman, 
and  being,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the  very  Michael  Turnbull,  who  had  already  given  so 
extraordinary  a  proof  of  his  undaunted  manhood,  **  I  will  gladly  be  the  person  who 
will  be  the  lady's  henchman  on  this  expedition.*' 

"  Thou  art  never  wanting,"  said  the  Douglas,  "  where  a  manly  deed  is  to  be  done ; 
but  remember,  this  lady  must  pledge  to  us  her  word  and  oath  that  she  will  hold  herself 
ofir  faithful  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue ;  that  she  will  considfr  herself  as  pledged  for 
the  life,  freedom,  and  fair  usage  of  Michael  Turnbull ;  and  that  if  Sir  John  de  Walton 
refuse  my  terms,  she  must  hold  herself  obliged  to  return  with  Turnbull  to  our  presence, 
in  order  to  be  disposed  of  at  our  pleasure." 

There  was  much  in  these  conditions,  which  struck  the  Lady  Augusta  with  natural 
doubt  and  horror ;  nevertheless,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  declaration  of  the  Douglas 
gave  a  species  of  decision  to  her  situation,  which  might  have  otherwise  been  unattain- 
able ;  and  from  the  high  opinion  which  she  entertained  of  the  Douglas's  chivalry,  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  think,  that  any  part  which  he  might  play  in  the  approaching 
drama  would  be  other  than  that  which  a  perfect  good  knight  would,  under  all  circum- 
stances, maintain  towards  his  enemy.  Even  with  respect  to  De  Walton,  she  felt  herself 
relieved  of  a  painful  difficulty.  The  idea  of  her  being  discovered  by  the  knight  himself, 
in  a  male  disguise,  had  preyed  upon  her  spirits  ;  and  she  felt  as  if  guilty  of  a  departure 
from  the  laws  of  womanhood,  in  having  extended  her  favour  towards  him  beyond 
maidenly  limits  ;  a  step,  too,  which  might  tend  to  lessen  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  lover  for 
whom  she  had  hazarded  so  much. 

"  The  heart,  she  said,  is  lightly  prized. 

That  is  but  lightly  won  ; 
And  long  shall  mourn  the  heartless  man. 

That  leaves  his  love  too  soon." 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  brought  before  him  as  a  prisoner,  was  indeed  a  circumstance 
equally  perplexing  and  unpleasing,  but  it  was  one  which  was  beyond  her  control,  and 
the  Douglas,  into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen,  appeared  to  her  to  represent  the  deity  in 
the  play,  whose  entrance  was  almost  sufficient  to  bring  its  perplexities  to  a  conclusion ; 
she  therefore  not  unwillingly  submitted  to  take  what  oaths  and  promises  were  required 
by  the  party  in  whose  hands  she  found  herself,  and  accordingly  engaged  to  be  a  true 
prisoner,  whatever  might  occur.  Meantime  she  strictly  obeyed  the  directions  of  those 
who  had  her  motions  at  command,  devoutly  praying  that  circumstances,  in  themselves 
so  adverse,  might  nevertheless  work  together  for  the  safety  of  her  lover  and  her  own 
freedom. 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  a  slight  repast  was  placed  before  the  Lady  Augusta, 
who  was  well-nigh  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  her  journey. 

Douglas  and  his  partisans,  meanwhile,  whispered  together,  as  if  unwilling  she  should 
hear  their  conference ;  while,  to  purchase  their  good-will,  if  possible,  she  studiously 
avoided  every  appearance  of  listening. 

After  some  conversation,  Turnbull,  who  appeared  to  consider  the  lady  as  peculiarly 
his  charge,  said  to  her  in  a  harsh  voice,  "  Do  not  fear,  lady ;  no  wrong  shall  be  done 
you ;  nevertheless,  you  must  be  content  for  a  space  to  be  blindfolded." 

She  submitted  to  this  in  silent  terror ;  and  the  trooper,  wrapping  part  of  a  mantle 
round  her  head,  did  not  assist  her  to  remount  her  palfrey,  but  lent  her  his  arm  to  support 
her  in  this  blinded  state. 
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t'^iOiS^HE  ground  wUicli  thoy  traversed  was,  as  Lady  Augusta  could  feel,  very 
^y^^f.riy  l^'^l'sn  ""(I  uneven,  and  sometimes,  ns  site  tliouglit,  encumbered  witli  ruins, 
V^III^k;*  which  were  difHcidt  to  aurmount.  The  strength  of  her  coninidc  assisted  her 
■aib-tSii-f-  forward  on  such  occasions ;  but  his  help  was  so  roughly  administered,  that  the 
Iftdy  once  or  twice,  in  fear  or  suffering,  was  compelled  to  groan  or  sigh  heavily,  what- 
ever was  her  desire  to  suppress  such  evidence  of  the  apprehension  which  she  underwent, 
or  the  pitin  which  she  endured.  Presently,  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  she  was 
distinctly  sensible  that  the  rougli  woodsman  was  removed  from  her  aide,  and  anotlier  of 
the  party  substituted  in  his  stead,  wjiose  voice,  more  gentle  than  that  of  his  companions, 
she  thought  she  had  lately  heard. 

"  Noble  lady,"  were  the  words,  "  fear  not  the  slightest  injury  at  our  hands,  and 
accept  of  my  ministry  instead  of  that  of  my  henchman,  who  has  gone  forward  with  our 
letter ;  do  not  think  me  presuming  on  my  situation  if  I  bear  you  in  my  arms  through 
ruins  where  you  could  not  easily  move  alone  and  blindfold." 

At  the  same  time  the  Lady  Augusta  Berkely  felt  iierself  raised  from  the  earth  in  the 
strong  arms  of  a  man,  and  borne  onward  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  without  the 
necessity  of  making  those  painful  exertions  which  had  been  formerly  required.  She 
was  ashamed  of  her  situation  ;  but,  however  delicate,  it  was  no  time  to  give  vent  to 
complaints,  which  might  have  given  offence  to  persons  whom  it  was  her  interest  to  con- 
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ciliate.     She,  therefore,  submitted  to  necessity,  and  heard  the  following  words  whispered 
in  her  ear. 

"  Fear  nothing  ;  there  is  no  evil  intended  jou ;  nor  shall  Sir  John  de  Walton,  if  he 
loves  you  as  you  deserve  at  his  hand,  receive  any  harm  on  our  part.  We  call  on  him 
but  to  do  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  you ;  and  be  assured  you  will  best  accomplish  your 
own  happiness  by  aiding  our  views,  which  are  equally  in  favour  of  your  wishes  and 
your  freedom." 

The  Lady  Augusta  would  have  made  some  answer  to  this,  but  her  breath,  betwixt 
fear  and  the  speed  with  which  she  was  transported,  refused  to  permit  her  to  use  intelli- 
gible accents.  Meantime  she  began  to  be  sensible  that  she  was  enclosed  within  some 
building,  and  probably  a  ruinous  one — ^for  although  the  mode  of  her  transportation  no 
longer  permitted  her  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  her  path  in  any  respect  distinctly,  yet 
the  absence  of  the  external  air — which  was,  however,  sometimes  excluded,  and  some- 
times admitted  in  furious  gusts — ^intimated  that  she  was  conducted  through  buildings 
partly  entire,  and  in  other  places  admitting  the  wind  through  wide  rents  and  gaps.  In 
one  place  it  seemed  to  tlie  lady  as  if  she  passed  through  a  considerable  body  of  people^ 
all  of  whom  observed  silence,  although  there  was  sometimes  heard  among  them  a 
murmur,  to  which  every  one  present  in  some  degree  contributed,  although  the  general 
sound  did  not  exceed  a  whisper.  Her  situation  made  her  attend  to  every  cireumstanoe^ 
and  she  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  these  persons  made  way  for  him  who  bore  her,  until 
at  length  she  became  sensible  that  he  descended  by  the  regular  steps  of  a  stair,  and 
that  she  was  now  alone  excepting  his  company.  Arrived,  as  it  appeared  to  the  lady,  on 
more  level  ground,  they  proceeded  on  their  singular  road  by  a  course  which  appeared 
neither  direct  nor  easy,  and  through  an  atmosphere  which  was  close  to  a  smothering 
degree,  and  felt  at  the  same  time  damp  and  disagreeable,  as  if  frem  the  vapours  of  a 
new-made  grave.     Her  guide  again  spoke. 

**  Bear  up.  Lady  Augusta,  for  a  little  longer,  and  continue  to  endure  that  atmosphere 
which  must  be  one  day  common  to  us  alL  By  the  necessity  of  my  situation,  I  must 
resign  my  present  office  to  your  original  guide,  and  can  only  give  you  my  assurance^ 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else,  shall  offer  you  the  least  incivility  or  insult — and  on 
this  you  may  rely,  on  the  faith  of  a  man  of  honour." 

lie  placed  her,  as  he  said  these  words,  upon  the  soft  turf,  and,  to  her  infinite  refresh- 
ment, made  her  sensible  that  she  was  once  more  in  the  open  air,  and  free  fnun  the 
smothering  atmosphere  which  had  before  oppressed  her  like  that  of  a  charnel-house. 
At  the  same  time,  she  breathed  in  a  whi8|>er  an  anxious  wish  that  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  disencumber  herself  from  the  folds  of  the  mantle  which  excluded  almost  the 
power  of  breathing,  though  intended  only  to  prevent  her  seeing  by  what  road  she 
travelled.  She  immediately  found  it  unfolded,  agreeably  to  her  request,  and  hastened, 
with  uncovered  eyes,  to  take  note  of  the  seene  around  her. 

It  was  overshadowed  by  thick  oak  trees,  among  which  stood  some  remnants  of  buildings, 
or  what  might  have  seemed  such,  being  perhaps  the  same  in  which  she  had  been  lately 
wandering.  A  clear  fountain  of  living  water  bubbled  forth  from  under  the  twisted 
roots  of  one  of  those  trees,  and  offered  the  lady  the  opportunity  of  a  draught  of  the 
pure  element,  and  in  which  she  also  bathed  her  face,  which  had  received  more  than  one 
scratch  in  the  course  of  her  journey,  in  spite  of  the  care,  and  almost  the  tenderness, 
with  which  she  had  latterly  been  borne  along.  The  cool  water  speedily  stopt  the  bleed- 
ing of  those  trifling  injuries,  and  the  application  served  at  the  same  time  to  recall  the 
scattered  senses  of  the  damsel  herself.  Her  first  idea  was,  whether  an  attempt  to  escape, 
if  such  should  appear  possible,  was  not  advisable.  A  moment's  reflection,  however, 
satisfied  her  that  such  a  scheme  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  and  such  second  thoughts 
were  confirmed  by  the  approach  of  the  gigantic  form  of  the  huntsman  TumbuU,  the 
rough  tones  of  whose  voice  were  heard  before  his  figure  was  obvious  to  her  eyei 
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"  Were  yon  impatient  for  my  return,  fair  lady  ?  Such  as  I,"  he  continued  in  an  ironical 
tone  of  voice,  "  who  are  foremost  in  the  chase  of  wild  stags  and  silvan  cattle,  are  not  in 
use  to  lag  behind,  when  fair  ladies,  like  you,  are  the  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  if  I  am  not 
BO  constant  in  my  attendance  as  you  might  expect,  believe  me,  it  is  because  I  was 
engaged  in  another  matter,  to  which  I  must  sacrifice  for  a  little  even  the  duty  of 
attending  on  you.'* 

"I  offer  no  resistance,"  said  the  lady;  "forbear,  however,  in  discharging  thy  duty,  to 
augment  my  uneasiness  by  thy  conversation,  for  thy  master  hath  pledged  me  his  word 
that  he  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  alarmed  or  ill  treated.** 

"  Nay,  fair  one,**  replied  the  huntsman, "  I  ever  thought  it  was  fit  to  make  interest  by 
soft  wprds  with  fair  ladies ;  but  if  you  like  it  not,  I  have  no  such  pleasure  in  hunting  for 
fine  holyday  terms,  but  that  I  can  with  equal  ease  hold  myself  silent.  Come,  then,  since 
we  must  wait  upon  this  lover  of  yours  ere  morning  closes,  and  learn  his  last  resolution 
touching  a  matter  which  is  become  so  strangely  complicated,  I  will  hold  no  more 
intercourse  with  you  as  a  female,  but  talk  to  you  as  a  person  of  sense,  although  an 
Englishwaman." 

**  You  will,"  replied  the  lady,  "  best  fulfil  the  intentions  of  those  by  whose  orders  you 
act,  by  holding  no  society  with  me  whatever,  otherwise  than  is  necessary  in  the  character 
of  guide." 

The  man  lowered  his  brows,  yet  seemed  to  assent  to  what  the  Lady  of  Berkely 
proposed,  and  remained  silent  as  they  for  some  time  pursued  their  course,  each  pondering 
over  their  own  share  of  meditation,  which  probably  turned  upon  matters  essentially 
different  At  length  the  loud  blast  of  a  bugle  was  heard  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
cmsocial  fellow-travellers.  **  That  is  the  person  we  seek,**  said  TurnbuU ;  "  I  know  his 
blast  from  any  other  who  frequents  this  forest,  and  my  orders  are  to  bring  you  to  speech 
of  him.** 

The  blood  darted  rapidly  through  the  lady's  veins  at  the  thought  of  being  thus 
unceremoniously  presented  to  the  knight,  in  whose  favour  she  had  confessed  a  rash 
preference  more  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  those  times,  when  exaggerated  sentiments 
often  inspired  actions  of  extravagant  generosity,  than  in  our  days,  when  every  thing  is 
accounted  absurd  which  does  not  turn  upon  a  motive  connected  with  the  immediate 
selfish  interests  of  the  actor  himself.  When  TurnbuU,  therefore,  winded  his  horn,  as  if 
in  answer  to  the  blast  which  they  had  heard,  the  lady  was  disposed  to  fly  at  the  first 
impulse  of  shame  and  of  fear.  TurnbuU  perceived  her  intention,  and  caught  hold  of  her 
with  no  very  gentle  grasp,  saying — "  Nay,  lady,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  you  play 
your  own  part  in  the  drama,  which,  unless  you  continue  on  the  stage,  will  conclude 
unsatisfactorily  to  us  all,  in  a  combat  at  outrance  between  your  lover  and  me,  when  it 
wiU  appear  which  of  us  is  most  worthy  of  your  favour.** 

"  I  wiU  be  patient,**  said  the  lady,  bethinking  her  that  even  this  strange  man's  presence, 
and  the  compulsion  which  he  appeared  to  use  towards  her,  was  a  sort  of  excuse  to  her 
female  scruples,  for  coming  into  the  presence  of  her  lover,  at  least  at  her  first  appearance 
before  him,  in  a  disguise  which  her  feelings  confessed  was  not  extremely  decorous,  or 
reconcilable  to  the  dignity  of  her  sex. 

The  moment  after  these  thoughts  had  passed  through  her  mind,  the  tramp  of  a  horse 
was  heard  approaching ;  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  pressing  through  the  trees,  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  his  lady,  captive,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  grasp  of  a  Scottish  outlaw, 
who  was  only  known  to  him  by  his  former  audacity  at  the  hunting-match. 

His  surprise  and  joy  only  supplied  the  knight  with  those  hasty  expressions — "  Caitiff, 
let  go  thy  hold !  or  die  in  thy  profane  attempt  to  control  tho.  motions  of  one  whom  the 
very  sun  in  heaven  should  be  proud  to  obey.*'  At  the  same  time,  apprehensive  that  the 
huntsman  might  hurry  the  lady  from  his  sight  by  means  of  some  entangled  path — such 
as  upon  a  former  occasion  had  served  him  for  escape — Sir  John  de  Walton  dropt  his 
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cumbrous  lance,  of  which  the  trees  did  not  permit  him  tlie  perfect  use,  and  springing 
from  his  horse,  approached  TurnbuU  with  his  drawn  sword. 

The  Scotchman,  keeping  his  lef^  hand  still  upon  the  lady's  mantle,  uplifted  with  his 
right  his  battle-axe,  or  Jedwood  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  parrying  and  returning  the  blow 
of  his  antagonist,  but  the  lady  spoke. 

'*  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  she  said,  "  for  heaven's  sake,  forbear  all  violence,  till  you  hear 
upon  what  pacific  object  I  am  brought  hither,  and  by  what  peaceful  means  these  wars 
may  be  put  an  end  to.  This  man,  though  an  enemy  of  yours,  has  been  to  me  a  civil  and 
respectful  guardian ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  forbear  him  while  he  speaks  the  purpose  for 
which  he  has  brought  me  hither." 

"  To  speak  of  compulsion  and  the  Lady  de  Berkely  in  the  same  breath,  would  itself 
be  cause  enough  for  instant  death,"  said  the  Governor  of  Douglas  Castle ;  •*  but  you 
command,  lady,  and  I  spare  his  insignificant  life,  although  I  have  causes  of  complaint 
against  him,  the  least  of  which  were  good  warrant,  had  he  a  thousand  lives,  for  the 
forfeiture  of  them  all." 

"  John  de  Walton,"  replied  Turnbull,  "  this  lady  well  knows  that  no  fear  of  thee 
operates  in  my  mind  to  render  this  a  peaceful  meeting ;  and  were  I  not  witheld  by  other 
circumstances  of  great  consideration  to  the  Douglas  as  well  as  thyself,  I  should  have  no 
more  fear  in  facing  the  utmost  thou  couldst  do,  than  I  have  now  in  levelling  that  sapling 
to  the  earth  it  grows  upon." 

So  saying,  Michael  Turnbull  raised  his  battle-axe,  and  struck  from  a  neighbouring 
oak-tree  a  branch,  wellnigh  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  which  (with  all  its  twigs  and  leaves) 
rushed  to  the  ground  between  De  Walton  and  the  Scotchman,  giving  a  singular  instance 
of  the  keenness  of  his  weapon,  and  the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which  he  used  it. 

"  Let  there  be  truce,  then,  between  us,  good  fellow,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  since 
it  is  the  lady's  pleasure  that  such  should  be  the  case,  and  let  me  know  what  thou  hast  to 
say  to  me  respecting  her  ?  " 

"  On  that  subject,"  said  Turnbull,  "  my  words  are  few,  but  mark  them.  Sir  English- 
man. The  Lady  Augusta  Berkely,  wandering  in  this  country,  has  become  a  prisoner 
of  the  noble  Lord  Douglas,  the  rightful  inheritor  of  the  Castle  and  lordship,  and  he  finds 
himself  obliged  to  attach  to  the  liberty  of  this  lady  the  following  conditions,  being  in  all 
respects  such  as  good  and  lawful  warfare  entitles  a  knight  to  exact  That  is  to  say,  in 
all  honour  and  safety  the  Lady  Augusta  shall  be  delivered  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  or 
those  whom  he  shall  name  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  her.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Castle  of  Douglas  itself,  together  with  all  out-posts  or  garrisons  thereunto  belonging, 
shall  be  made  over  and  surrendered  by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  in  the  same  situation,  and 
containing  the  same  provisions  and  artillery,  as  are  now  within  their  walls;  and  the  space 
of  a  month  of  truce  shall  be  permitted  to  Sir  James  Douglas  and  Sir  John  de  Walton 
farther  to  regulate  the  terms  of  surrender  on  both  parts,  having  first  plighted  their 
knightly  word  and  oath,  that  in  the  exchange  of  the  honourable  lady  for  the  foresaid  castle, 
lies  the  full  import  of  the  present  agreement,  and  that  every  other  subject  of  dispute  shall,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  noble  knights  foresaid,  be  honourably  compounded  and  agreed  betwixt 
tliem ;  or  at  their  pleasure,  settled  knightly  by  single  combat  according  to  usage,  and  in 
a  fair  field,  before  any  honourable  person,  that  may  possess  power  enough  to  preside." 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  astonishment  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  at  hearing  the 
contents  of  this  extraordinary  cartel ;  he  looked  towards  the  Lady  of  Berkely  with  that 
aspect  of  despair  with  which  a  criminal  may  be  supposed  to  see  his  guardian  angel 
prepare  for  departure.  Through  her  mind  also  similar  ideas  flowed,  as  if  they  contained 
a  concession  of  what  she  had  considered  as  the  summit  of  her  wishes,  but  under 
conditions  dbgraceful  to  her  lover,  like  the  cherub's  fiery  sword  of  yore,  which  was  a 
barrier  between  our  first  parents  and  the  blessings  of  Paradise.  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  broke  silence  in  these  words : — 
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"  Noble  lady,  you  may  be  surprised  if  a  condition  be  imposed  upon  me,  having  for  its 
object  your  freedom;  and  if  Sir  John  de  Walton,  already  standing  under  those 
obligations  to  you,  which  he  is  proud  of  acknowledging,  should  yet  hesitate  on  accepting, 
with  the  utmost  eagerness,  what  must  ensure  your  restoration  to  freedom  and  in- 
dependence ;  but  so  it  is,  that  the  words  now  spoken  have  thrilled  in  mine  ear  without 
reaching  to  my  understanding,  and  I  must  pray  the  Lady  of  Berkely  for  pardon  if  I 
take  time  to  reconsider  them  for  a  short  space." 

"  And  I,"  replied  Turnbull,  "  have  only  power  to  allow  you  half  an  hour  for  the 
consideration  of  an  offer,  in  accepting  which,  methinks,  you  should  jump  shoulder-height 
instead  of  asking  any  time  for  reflection.  What  does  this  cartel  exact,  save  what  your 
duty  as  a  knight  implicitly  obliges  you  to?  You  have  engaged  yourself  to  become  the 
agent  of  the  tyrant  Edward,  in  holding  Douglas  Castle,  as  his  commander,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  of  the  Knight  of  Douglas  Dale,  who  never,  as  a 
community  or  as  an  individual,  were  guilty  of  the  least  injury  towards  you  ;  you  are 
therefore  prosecuting  a  false  path,  unworthy  of  a  good  knight.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
freedom  and  safety  of  your  lady  is  now  proposed  to  be  pledged  to  you,  with  a  full 
assurance  of  her  liberty  and  honour,  on  consideration  of  your  withdrawing  from  the 
unjust  line  of  conduct,  in  which  you  have  suffered  yourself  to  be  imprudently  engaged. 
If  you  persevere  in  it,  you  place  your  own  honour,  and  the  lady's  happiness,  in  the  hands 
of  men  whom  you  have  done  everything  in  your  power  to  render  desperate,  and  whom, 
thus  irritated,  it  is  most  probable  you  may  find  such." 

''  It  is  not  from  thee  at  least,"  said  the  knight,  '^  that  I  shall  learn  to  estimate  the 
manner  in  which  Douglas  will  explain  the  laws  of  war,  or  De  Walton  receive  them  at 
his  dictating." 

"  I  am  not,  then,"  said  Turnbull,  "  received  as  a  friendly  messenger?  Farewell,  and 
think  of  this  lady  as  being  in  any  hands  but  those  which  are  safe,  while  you  make  up  at 
leisure  your  mind  upon  the  message  I  have  brought  you.  Come,  madam,  we  must 
be  gone." 

So  saying,  he  seized  upon  the  lady's  hand,  and  pulled  her,  as  if  to  force  her  to 
withdraw.  The  lady  had  stood  motionless,  and  almost  senseless,  while  these  speeches 
were  exchanged  between  the  warriors ;  but  when  she  felt  the  grasp  of  Michael  Turnbull, 
she  exclaimed,  like  one  almost  beside  herself  with  fear — "  Help  me,  De  Walton !  " 

The  knight,  stung  to  instant  rage,  assaulted  the  forester  with  the  utmost  fury,  and 
dealt  him  with  his  long  sword,  almost  at  unawares,  two  or  three  heavy  blows,  by  which 
he  was  so  wounded  that  he  sunk  backwards  in  the  thicket,  and  De  Walton  was  about  to 
despatch  him,  when  he  was  prevented  by  the  anxious  cry  of  the  lady — "  Alas !  De 
Walton,  what  have  you  done  ?  This  man  was  only  an  ambassador,  and  should  have 
passed  free  from  injury,  while  he  confined  himself  to  the  delivery  of  what  he  was 
charged  with ;  and  if  thou  hast  slain  him,  who  knows  how  frightful  may  prove  the 
vengeance  exacted ! " 

The  voice  of  the  lady  seemed  to  recover  the  huntsman  from  the  effects  of  the  blows  he 
had  received :  he  sprung  on  his  feet,  saying — "  Never  mind  me,  nor  think  of  my  becoming 
the  means  of  making  mischief.  The  knight,  in  his  haste,  spoke  without  giving  me  warning 
and  defiance,  which  gave  him  an  advantage  which,  I  think,  he  would  otherwise  have 
scorned  to  have  taken  in  such  a  case.  I  will  renew  the  combat  on  fairer  terms,  or  call 
another  champion,  as  the  knight  pleases."     With  these  words  he  disappeared. 

"  Fear  not,  empress  of  De  Walton's  thoughts,"  answered  the  knight,  "  but  believe, 
that  if  we  regain  together  the  shelter  of  Douglas  Castle,  and  the  safeguard  of  Saint 
George's  Cross,  thou  mayst  laugh  at  all.  And  if  you  can  but  pardon,  what  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  forgive  myself,  the  mole-like  blindness  which  did  not  recognise  the  sun  while 
under  a  temporary  eclipse,  the  task  cannot  be  named  too  hard  for  mortal  valour  to  achieve 
which  I  shall  not  willingly  undertake,  to  wi[)e  out  the  memory  of  my  grievous  fault." 
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"  Mention  it  no  more,"  said  the  lady;  'Mt  is  not  at  sucli  a  time  as  tliis^  when  ovr lives 
are  for  the  moment  at  stake,  that  quarrels  upon  slighter  topics  are  to  be  recarred  to. 
I  can  tell  you,  if  you  do  not  yet  know,  that  the  Scots  are  in  arms  in  this  vicinity,  and 
that  even  the  earth  has  yawned  to  conceal  them  from  the  sight  of  your  garrison." 

"  Let  it  yawn,  then,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  and  suffer  every  fiend  in  the  infernal 
abyss  to  escape  from  his  prison-house  and  reinforce  our  enemies — still,  fairest,  having 
received  in  thee  a  pearl  of  matchless  price,  my  spurs  shall  be  hacked  from  my  heels  by 
the  basest  scullion,  if  I  turn  my  horse's  head  to  the  rear  before  the  utmost  force  these 
rufRans  can  assemble,  either  upon  earth  or  from  underneath  it.  In  thy  name  I  defy 
them  all  to  instant  combat." 

As  Sir  John  de  Walton  pronounced  these  last  words,  in  something  of  an  exalted  tone, 
a  tall  cavalier,  arrayed  in  black  armour  of  the  simplest  form,  stepped  forth  from  that  part 
of  the  tliicket  where  TurnbuU  had  disappeared.  *'  I  am,"  he  said,  '<  James  of  Douglas, 
and  your  challenge  is  accepted.  I,  the  challenged,  name  the  arms  our  knightly  weapons 
as  we  now  wear  them,  and  our  place  of  combat  this  field  or  dingle,  called  the  Bloody 
Sykes,  the  time  being  instant,  and  the  combatants,  like  true  knights,  foregoing  each 
advantage  on  either  side."* 

"  So  be  it,  in  God*s  name,"  said  the  English  knight,  who,  though  surprised  at  being 
called  upon  to  so  sudden  an  encounter  with  so  formidable  a  warrior  as  young  Douglas, 
was  too  proud  to  dream  of  avoiding  the  combat.  Making  a  sign  to  the  lady  to  retire 
behind  him,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  advantage  which  he  had  gained  by  setting  her  at 
liberty  from  the  forester,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  with  a  deliberate  and  prepared  attitude 
of  offence,  moved  slowly  to  the  encounter.  It  was  a  dreadful  one,  for  the  courage  and 
skill  both  of  the  native  Lord  of  Douglas  Dale,  and  of  De  Walton,  were  among  the  most 
renowned  of  the  times,  and  perhaps  the  world  of  chivalry  could  hardly  have  produced 
two  knights  more  famous.  Their  blows  fell  as  if  urged  by  some  mighty  engine,  where 
they  were  met  and  parried  with  equal  strength  and  dexterity;  nor  seemed  it  likely,  in 
the  course  of  ten  minutes'  encounter,  that  an  advantage  would  be  gained  by  either  com- 
batant over  the  other.  An  instant  they  stopped  by  mutually  implied  assent,  as  it  seemed, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  breath,  during  which  Douglas  said,  ^'  I  beg  that  this  noble  lady 
may  understand,  that  her  own  freedom  is  no  way  concerned  in  the  present  contest, 
which  entirely  regards  the  injustice  done  by  this  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  by  his  nation 
of  England,  to  the  memory  of  my  father,  and  to  my  own  natural  rights." 

"  You  are  generous,  Sir  Knight,'* replied  the  lady;  "but  in  what  circumstances  do  you 
place  me,  if  you  deprive  me  of  my  protector  by  death  or  captivity,  and  leave  me  alone 
in  a  foreign  land?" 

"  If  such  should  be  the  event  of  the  combat,"  replied  Sir  James,  "  the  Douglas  himself, 
lady,  will  safely  restore  thee  to  thy  native  land ;  for  never  did  his  sword  do  an  injury 
for  which  he  was  not  willing  to  make  amends  with  the  same  weapon ;  and  if  Sir  John 
de  Walton  will  make  the  slightest  admission  that  he  renounces  maintaining  the  present 
strife,  were  it  only  by  yielding  up  a  feather  from  the  plume  of  his  helmet,  Douglas  will 
renounce  every  purpose  on  his  part  which  can  touch  the  lady's  honour  or  safety,  and  the 
combat  may  be  suspended  until  the  national  quaiTel  again  brings  us  together." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  pondered  a  moment,  and  the  lady,  although  she  did  not  speak, 
looked  at  him  with  eyes  which  plainly  expressed  how  much  she  wished  that  he  would 
choose  the  less  hazardous  alternative.  But  the  knight's  own  scruples  prevented  his 
bringing  the  case  to  so  favourable  an  arbitremcnt. 

"  Never  shall  it  be  said  of  Sir  John  do  Walton,"  he  replied,  "  that  he  compromised,  in 

*  The  ominous  name  of  Bloodmire-sink  or  Syke,  marks  a  narrow  hollow  to  the  north-west  of  Douglas  Castle.  fh>m  which 
It  Is  distant  about  the  third  of  a  mile.  Mr.  Haddow  states,  that  according  to  local  tradition,  the  name  vai  givm  in  coa- 
scqucnce  of  Sir  James  Douglas  having  at  this  spot  intercepted  and  slain  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  cattle,  while  De  Walton 
was  in  command. 
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the  slightest  degree,  his  own  honour,  or  that  of  his  country.  This  battle  may  end  in  my 
defeat,  or  rather  death,  and  in  that  case  my  earthly  prospects  are  closed,  and  I  resign  to 
Douglas,  with  my  last  breath,  the  charge  of  the  lady  Augusta,  trusting  that  he  will 
defend  her  with  his  life,  and  find  the  means  of  replacing  her  with  safety  in  the  halls  of 
her  fathers.  But  while  I  survive,  she  may  have  a  better,  but  will  not  need  another 
protector  than  he  who  is  honoured  by  being  her  own  choice ;  nor  will  I  yield  up,  were 
it  a  plume  from  my  helmet,  implying  that  I  have  maintained  an  ui\just  quarrel,  either  in 
the  cause  of  England,  or  of  the  fairest  of  her  daughters.  Thus  far  alone  I  will  concede 
to  Douglas — an  instant  truce,  provided  the  lady  shall  not  be  interrupted  in  her  retreat  to 
England,  and  the  combat  be  fought  out  upon  another  day.  The  castle  and  territory  of 
Douglas  is  the  property  of  Edward  of  England,  the  governor  in  his  name  is  the  rightful 
governor,  and  on  this  point  I  will  fight  while  my  eyelids  are  unclosed." 

"  Time  flies,**  said  Douglas,  "without  waiting  for  our  resolves;  nor  is  there  any  part 
of  his  motions  of  such  value  as  that  which  is  passing  with  every  breath  of  vital  air  which 
we  presently  draw.  Why  should  we  adjourn  till  to-morrow  that  which  can  be  as 
well  finished  to-day?  Will  our  swords  be  sharper,  or  our  arms  stronger  to  wield  them, 
than  they  are  at  this  moment?  Douglas  will  do  all  which  knight  can  do  to  succour  a  lady 
in  distress ;  but  he^  will  not  grant  to  her  knight  the  slightest  mark  of  deference,  which 
Sir  John  de  Walton  vainly  supposes  himself  able  to  extort  by  force  of  arms." 

With  these  words,  the  knights  engaged  once  more  in  mortal  combat,  and  the  lady  felt 
uncertain  whether  she  should  attempt  her  escape  through  the  devious  paths  of  the  wood, 
or  abide  the  issue  of  this  obstinate  fight.  It  was  rather  her  desire  to  see  the  fate  of 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  than  any  other  consideration,  which  induced  her  to  remain,  as  if 
fascinated,  upon  the  spot,  where  one  of  the  fiercest  quarrels  ever  fought  was  disputed  by 
two  of  the  bravest  champions  that  ever  drew  sword.  At  last  the  lady  attempted  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  combat,  by  appealing  to  the  bells  which  began  to  ring  for  the  service  of  the 
day,  which  was  Palm  Sunday. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  she  said — "  for  your  own  sakes,  and  for  that  of  lady's  love,  and 
the  duties  of  chivalry,  hold  your  hands  only  for  an  hour,  and  take  chance,  that  where 
strength  is  so  equal,  means  will  be  found  of  converting  the  truce  into  a  solid  peace. 
Think  this  is  Palm  Sunday,  and  will  you  defile  with  blood  such  a  peculiar  festival  of 
Christianity!  Intermit  your  feud  at  least  so  far  as  to  pass  to  the  nearest  church, 
bearing  with  you  branches,  not  in  the  ostentatious  mode  of  earthly  conquerors,  but  as 
rendering  due  homage  to  the  rules  of  the  blessed  Church,  and  the  institutions  of  our 
holy  religion." 

"  I  was  on  my  road,  fair  lady,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  holy  church  of  Douglas,"  said 
the  Englishman,  "when  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  you  at  this  place;  nor  do  I  object 
to  proceed  thither  even  now,  holding  truce  for  an  hour,  and  I  fear  not  to  find  there 
friends  to  whom  I  can  commit  you  with  assurance  of  safety,  in  case  I  am  unfortunate  in 
the  combat  which  is  now  broken  off,  to  be  resumed  after  the  service  of  the  day." 

"I  also  assent,"  said  the  Douglas,  "to  a  truce  for  such  short  space;  nor  do  I  fear  that 
there  may  be  good  Christians  enough  at  the  church,  who  will  not  see  their  master 
overpowered  by  odds.  Let  us  go  thither,  and  each  take  the  chance  of  what  Heaven 
shall  please  to  send  us." 

From  these  words  Sir  John  de  Walton  little  doubted  that  Douglas  had  assured 
himself  of  a  party  among  those  who  should  there  assemble ;  but  he  doubted  not  of  so 
many  of  the  garrison  being  present  as  would  bridle  every  attempt  at  rising ;  and  the 
risk,  he  thought,  was  worth  incurring,  since  he  should  thereby  secure  an  opportunity  to 
place  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely  in  safety,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  her  liberty  depend 
on  the  event  of  a  general  conflict,  instead  of  the  precarious  issue  of  a  combat  between 
liimself  and  Douglas. 
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Both  these  distinguished  knights  were  inwardlj  of  opinion,  that  the  proposal  of  the 
lady,  though  it  relieved  them  from  their  present  conflict,  hj  no  means  hound  them  to 
abstain  from  the  consequences  which  an  accession  of  force  might  add  to  their  general 
strength,  and  each  relied  upon  his  superiority,  in  some  degree  provided  for  by  their 
previous  proceedings.  Sir  John  de  Walton  made  almost  certain  of  meeting  with  several 
of  his  bands  of  soldiers,  who  were  scouring  the  country  and  traversing  the  woods  by  his 
direction;  and  Douglas,  it  may  be  supposed,  had  not  ventured  himself  in  person,  where 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  without  being  attended  by  a  sufficient  number  of  approved 
adherents,  placed  in  more  or  less  connexion  with  each  other,  and  stationed  for  mutual 
support.  Each,  therefore,  entertained  well-grounded  hopes,  that  by  adopting  the  truce 
proposed,  he  would  ensure  himself  an  advantage  over  his  antagonist,  although  neither 
exactly  knew  in  what  manner  or  to  what  extent  this  success  was  to  be  obtained. 


Ctnafter  tin  W.i^tunt$. 


His  talk  was  of  another  world — his  bodiments 

Strange,  doubtful,  and  mysterious ;  those  who  heard  him 

Listen'd  as  to  a  man  in  feverish  dreams, 

Who  speaks  of  other  objects  than  the  present, 

And  mutters  like  to  him  who  sees  a  vision. 

Old  Plat. 


^N  the  same  Palm  Sunday  when  De  Walton  and  Douglas  measured  togethei 
their  mightj  swords,  the  minstrel  Bertram  was  busied  with  the  ancient  Book 
of  Prophecies,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  supposed  composition 
of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  but  not  without  many  anxieties  as  to  the  fate  of  hie 
lady,  and  the  events  which  were  passing  around  him.  As  a  minstrel  he  was  desirous  oi 
an  auditor  to  enter  into  the  discoveries  which  he  should  make  in  that  mystic  volume,  u 
well  as  to  assist  in  passing  away  the  time ;  Sir  John  de  Walton  had  furnished  him,  ii 
Gilbert  Greenleaf  the  archer,  with  one  who  was  well  contented  to  play  the  listenei 
*'  from  mom  to  dewy  eve,"  provided  a  flask  of  Gascon  wine,  or  a  stoup  of  good  English 
ale,  remained  on  the  board.  It  may  be  remembered  that  De  Walton,  when  he  dismissed 
the  minstrel  from  the  dungeon,  was  sensible  that  he  owed  him  some  compensation  foi 
the  causeless  suspicion  which  had  dictated  his  imprisonment,  more  particularly  as  he 
was  a  valued  servant,  and  had  shown  himself  the  faithful  confidant  of  the  Lady  Augusta 
de  Berkely,  and  the  person  who  was  moreover  likely  to  know  all  the  motives  and  cir- 
cumstances of  her  Scottish  journey.  To  secure  his  good  wishes  was,  therefore,  politic : 
and  De  Walton  had  intimated  to  his  faithful  archer  that  he  was  to  lay  aside  all  suspicion 
of  Bertram,  but  at  the  same  time  keep  him  in  sight,  and,  if  possible,  in  good  humoui 
with  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and  his  adherents.  Greenleaf  accordingly  had  no  doubt 
in  his  own  mind,  that  the  only  way  to  please  a  minstrel  was  to  listen  with  patience  and 
commendation  to  the  lays  which  he  liked  best  to  sing,  or  the  tales  which  he  most  loved 
to  tell;  and  in  order  to  ensure  the  execution  of  his  master's  commands,  he  judged  it 
necessary  to  demand  of  the  butler  such  store  of  good  liquor,  as  could  not  fail  to  enhance 
the  pleasure  of  his  society. 

Having  thus  fortified  himself  with  the  means  of  bearing  a  long  interview  with  the 
minstrel,  Gilbert  Greenleaf  proposed  to  confer  upon  him  the  bounty  of  an  early  break- 
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fast,  whicli,  if  it  pleased  him,  they  might  wash  down  with  a  cap  of  sack,  and,  having  his 
master's  commands  to  show  the  minstrel  anj  thing  about  the  castle  which  he  might  wish 
to  see,  refresh  their  overwearied  spirits  by  attending  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Douglas 
to  the  service  of  the  day,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  of  peculiar  sanctity. 
Against  such  a  proposal  the  minstrel,  a  good  Christian  by  profession,  and,  by  his  con- 
nexion with  the  joyous  science,  a  good  fellow,  having  no  objections  to  offer,  the  two 
comrades,  who  had  formerly  little  good-will  towards  each  other,  commenced  their 
morning's  repast  on  that  fated  Palm  Sunday,  with  all  manner  of  cordiality  and  good 
fellowship. 

"  Do  not  believe,  worthy  minstrel,"  said  the  archer,  "  that  my  master  in  any  respect 
disparages  your  worth  or  rank  in  referring  you  for  company  or  conversation  to  so  poor 
a  man  as  myself.  It  is  true  I  am  no  officer  of  this  garrison;  yet  for  an  old  archer,  who, 
for  these  thirty  years,  has  lived  by  bow  and  bowstring,  I  do  not  (Our  Lady  make  me 
thankful !)  hold  less  share  in  the  grace  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  other  approved  good  soldiers,  than  many  of  those  giddy  young  men  on  whom 
commissions  are  conferred,  and  to  wliom  confidences  are  intrusted,  not  on  account  of 
what  they  have  done,  but  what  their  ancestors  have  done  before  them.  I  pray  you  to 
notice  among  them  one  youth  placed  at  our  head  in  De  Walton's  absence,  and  who  bears 
the  honoured  name  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  being  the  same  with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, of  whom  I  have  spoken;  this  knight  has  also  a  brisk  young  page,  whom  men 
call  Fabian  Harbothel." 

**  Is  it  to  these  gentlemen  that  your  censure  applies?"  answered  the  minstrel;  **  1  should 
have  judged  differently,  having  never,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  seen  a  young  man 
more  courteous  and  amiable  than  the  young  knight  you  named." 

"  I  nothing  dispute  that  it  may  be  so,"  said  the  archer,  hastening  to  amend  the  false 
step  which  he  had  made;  "  but  in  order  that  it  should  be  so^  it  will  be  necessary  that  he 
conform  to  the  usages  of  his  uncle,  taking  the  advice  of  experienced  old  soldiers  in  the 
emergencies  wliich  may  present  themselves;  and  not  believing,  that  the  knowledge  which 
it  takes  many  years  of  observation  to  acquire,  can  be  at  once  conferred  by  the  slap  of 
the  flat  of  a  sword,  and  the  magic  words,  '  Rise  up,  Sir  Arthur'— or  however  the  case 
may  be." 

"  Doubt  not,  Sir  Archer,"  replied  Bertram,  "  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  conversing  with  men  of  experience  like  you:  it  bcnefiteth  men  of 
every  persuasion,  and  I  myself  am  oft  reduced  to  lament  my  want  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  armorial  bearings,  signs,  and  cognizances,  and  would  right  fain  have  thy  assist- 
ance, where  I  am  a  stranger  alike  to  the  names  of  places,  of  persons,  and  description  of 
banners  and  emblems  by  which  great  families  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  present  task." 

"  Pennons  and  banners,"  answered  the  archer,  "  I  have  seen  right  many,  and  can 
assign,  as  is  a  soldier's  wont,  the  name  of  the  leader  to  the  emblem  under  which  he  musters 
his  followers;  nevertheless,  worthy  minstrel,  I  cannot  presume  to  understand  what  you 
call  prophecies,  with  or  under  warranted  authority  of  old  painted  books,  expositions  of 
dreams,  oracles,  revelations,  invocations  of  damned  spirits,  judicials,  astrologicals,  and 
other  gross  and  palpable  offences,  whereby  men,  pretending  to  have  the  assistance  of  the 
devil,  do  impose  upon  the  common  people,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  Privy  Council; 
not  however,  that  I  suspect  you,  worthy  minstrel,  of  busying  yourself  with  these  attempts 
to  explain  futurity,  which  are  dangerous  attempts,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  be  penal,  and 
part  of  treason." 

"There  is  something  in  what  you  say,"  replied  the  minstrel;  "  yet  it  applieth  not  to 
books  and  manuscripts  such  as  I  have  been  consulting;  part  of  which  things  therein 
written  having  already  come  to  pass,  authorize  us  surely  to  expect  the  completion  of  the 
rest;  nor  would  I  have  much  difficulty  in  showing  you  from  this  volume,  that  enough 
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has  been  already  proved  true,  to  entitle  us  to  look  with  certainty  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  which  remains.** 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that,"  answered  the  archer,  who  entertained  little  more  than 
a  soldier's  belief  respecting  prophecies  and  auguries,  but  yet  cared  not  bluntly  to  contra- 
dict the  minstrel  upon  such  subjects,  as  he  had  been  instructed  by  Sir  John  de  Walton 
to  comply  with  his  humour.  Accordingly  the  minstrel  began  to  recite  verses,  which,  in 
our, time,  the  ablest  interpreter  could  not  make  sense  out  of. 

"  When  the  cock  crowi,  keep  well  hia  comb, 
For  the  fox  and  the  Mmart  they  are  false  both. 
When  the  raven  and  the  rook  have  rounded  together, 
And  the  kid  in  his  cliff  shall  accord  to  the  same, 
Then  shall  they  be  bold,  and  soon  to  battle  thereafter. 
Then  the  birds  of  the  raven  rugs  and  reives. 
And  the  leal  men  of  Lothian  are  louping  on  their  horse ; 
Then  shall  the  poor  people  be  spoiled  full  near, 
And  the  Abbeys  be  burnt  truly  that  stand  upon  Tweed; 
They  shall  bum  and  slay,  and  great  reif  make ; 
There  shall  no  poor  man  who  say  whose  man  he  is: 
Then  shall  the  land  be  lawless,  for  love  there  is  none. 
Then  falset  shall  have  foot  Ailly  five  years ; 
Then  truth  surely  shall  be  tint,  and  none  shall  lippen  to  other; 
The  (me  cousing  shall  not  trust  the  other. 
Not  the  son  the  father,  nor  the  father  the  son ; 
For  to  have  his  goods  he  would  have  him  hanged." 
fro.    fro.    &c. 

The  archer  listened  to  these  mystic  prognostications,  which  were  not  the  less  weari- 
some that  they  were,  in  a  considerable  degree,  unintelligible;  at  the  same  time  subduing 
his  Hotspur-like  disposition  to  tire  of  the  recitation,  yet  at  brief  intervals  comforting 
himself  with  an  application  to  the  wine  flagon,  and  enduring  as  he  might  what  he  neither 
understood  nor  took  interest  in.  Meanwhile  the  minstrel  proceeded  with  his  explanation 
of  the  dubious  and  imperfect  vaticinations  of  which  we  have  given  a  sufficient  specimen. 

*^  Could  you  wish,"  said  he  to  Greenleaf,  "  a  more  exact  description  of  the  miseries 
which  have  passed  over  Scotland  in  these  latter  days?  Have  not  these  the  raven  and  rook, 
the  fox  and  the  fulmart,  explained;  either  because  the  nature  of  the  birds  or  beasts 
bear  an  individual  resemblance  to  those  of  the  knights  who  display  them  on  their  banners, 
or  otherwise  are  bodied  forth  by  actual  blazonry  on  their  shields,  and  come  openly  into 
the  field  to  ravage  and  destroy?  Is  not  the  total  disunion  of  the  land  plainly  indicated 
by  these  words,  that  connexions  of  blood  shall  be  broken  asunder,  that  kinsmen  shall 
not  trust  each  other,  and  that  the  father  and  son,  instead  of  putting  faith  in  their  natural 
connexion,  shall  seek  each  other's  life,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  inheritance?  The  leal  men 
of  Lothian  are  distinctly  mentioned  as  taking  arms,  and  there  is  plainly  allusion  to  the 
other  events  of  these  late  Scottish  troubles.  The  death  of  this  last  William  is  obscurely 
intimated  under  the  type  of  a  hound,  which  was  that  good  lord*s  occasional  cognizance. 

'  The  hound  that  was  harm'd  then  muxzled  shall  be, 
l^lio  loved  him  worst  8hall  weep  for  his  wreck; 
Yet  shall  a  whelp  rise  of  the  same  race. 
That  rudely  shall  roar,  and  rule  the  whole  north. 
And  quit  the  whole  quarrel  of  old  deeds  done, 
Though  he  from  his  hold  be  kept  back  awhile. 
True  Thomas  told  me  this  in  a  troublesome  time. 
In  a  harvest  morning  at  Eldoun  hills.' 

"  This  hath  a  meaning,  Sir  Archer,"  continued  the  minstrel,  "  and  which  flies 
as  directly  to  its  mark  as  one  of  your  own  arrows,  although  there  may  be  some  want  of 
wisdom  in  making  the  direct  explication.  Being,  however,  upon  assurance  with  you,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  that  in  my  opinion  this  lion's  whelp  that  waits  its  time,  means 
this  same  celebrated  Scottish  prince,  Robert  the  Bruce,  who,  though  repeatedly  defeated, 
has  still,  while  hunted  with  bloodhounds,  and  surrounded  by  enemies  of  every  sort,  main- 
tained his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  in  despite  of  King  Edward,  now  reigning.*' 
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"Minstrel,**  answered  the  soldier,  "  you  are  my  guest,  and  we  have  sat  down  together 
as  friends  to  this  simple  meal  in  good  comradeship.  I  must  tell  thee,  however,  though  I 
am  loth  to  disturb  our  harmony,  that  thou  art  the  first  who  hast  adventured  to  speak  a 
word  before  Gilbert  Greenleaf  in  favour  of  that  outlawed  traitor,  Robert  Bruce,  who  has 
by  his  seditions  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  this  realm.  Take  my  advice,  and  be  silent 
on  this  topic;  for,  believe  me,  the  sword  of  a  true  English  archer  will  spring  from  its 
scabbard  without  consent  of  its  master,  should  it  hear  aught  said  to  the  disparagement  of 
bonny  St.  George  and  his  ruddy  cross;  nor  shall  the  authority  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
or  any  other  prophet  in  Scotland,  England,  or  Wales,  be  considered  as  an  apology  for 
such  unbecoming  predictions." 

"  I  were  loth  to  give  offence  at  any  time,'*  said  the  minstrel,  "much  more  to  provoke 
you  to  anger,  when  I  am  in  the  very  act  of  experiencing  your  hospitality.  I  trust, 
however,  you  will  remember  that  I  do  not  come  your  uninvited  guest,  and  that  if  I  speak 
to  you  of  future  events,  I  do  so  without  having  the  least  intention  to  add  my  endeavour 
to  bring  them  to  pass;  for,  Grod  knows,  it  is  many  years  since  my  sincere  prayer  has 
been  for  peace  and  happiness  to  all  men,  and  particularly  honour  and  happiness  to  the 
land  of  Bowmen,  in  which  I  was  born,  and  which  I  am  bound  to  remember  in  my  prayers 
beyond  all  other  nations  in  the  world.** 

"  It  is  well  that  you  do  so,**  said  the  archer;  "for  so  you  shall  best  maintain  your 
bounden  duty  to  the  fair  land  of  your  birth,  which  is  the  richest  that  the  sun  shines 
upon.  Something,  however,  I  would  know,  if  it  suits  with  your  pleasure  to  tell  me 
and  that  is,  whether  you  find  anything  in  these  rude  rhymes  appearing  to  affect  the  safety 
of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  where  we  now  are? — for,  mark  me.  Sir  Minstrel,  I  have 
observed  that  these  mouldering  parchments,  when  or  by  whomsoever  composed,  have  so 
far  a  certain  coincidence  with  the  truth,  that  when  such  predictions  which  they  contain 
are  spread  abroad  in  the  country,  and  create  rumours  of  plots,  conspiracies,  and  bloody 
wars,  they  are  very  apt  to  cause  the  very  mischances  which  they  would  be  thought  only 
to  predict.** 

"  It  were  not  very  cautious  in  me,**  said  the  minstrel,  "  to  choose  a  prophecy  for  my 
theme,  which  had  reference  to  any  attack  on  this  garrison;  for  in  such  case  I  should, 
according  to  your  ideas,  lay  myself  under  suspicion  of  endeavouring  to  forward  what  no 
person  could  more  heartily  regret  than  myself.** 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  good  friend,"  said  the  archer,  "  that  it  shall  not  be  thus  with 
thee;  for  I  neither  will  myself  conceive  ill  of  thee,  nor  report  thee  to  Sir  John  de  Walton 
as  meditating  harm  against  him  or  his  garrison — nor,  to  speak  truth,  would  Sir  John  de 
Walton  be  willing  to  believe  any  one  who  did.  He  thinks  highly,  and  no  doubt  deservedly, 
of  thy  good  faith  towards  thy  lady,  and  would  conceive  it  unjust  to  suspect  the  fidelity 
of  one  who  has  given  evidence  of  his  willingness  to  meet  death  rather  than  betray  the 
least  secret  of  his  mistress." 

"  In  preserving  her  secret,"  said  Bertram,  "  I  only  discharged  the  duty  of  a  faithful 
servant,  leaving  it  to  her  to  judge  how  long  such  a  secret  ought  to  be  preserved;  for  a 
faithful  servant  ought  to  think  as  little  of  the  issue  towards  himself  of  the  commission 
which  he  bears,  as  the  band  of  flock  silk  concerns  itself  with  the  secret  of  the  letter 
which  it  secures.  And,  touching  your  question — I  have  no  objections,  although  merely 
to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  to  unfold  to  you  that  these  old  prophecies  do  contain  some 
intimations  of  wars  befalling  in  Douglas  Dale,  between  an  haggard,  or  wild  hawk,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  cognizance  of  Sir  John  De  Walton,  and  the  three  stars,  or  martlets, 
which  is  the  cognizance  of  the  Douglas;  and  more  particulars  I  could  tell  of  these 
onslaughts,  did  I  know  whereabouts  is  a  place  in  these  woods  termed  Bloody  Sykes,  the 
scene  also,  as  I  comprehend,  of  slaughter  and  death,  between  the  followers  of  the  three 
stars  and  those  who  hold  the  part  of  the  Saxon,  or  King  of  England.** 

"  Such  a  place,*'  replied  Gilbert  Greenleaf,  "  I  have  heard  often  mentioned  by  that 
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ngme  amcrngthe  natiTes  of  these  parts;  nevertheless  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  to  discover  the 
precise  spot,  as  these  wily  Scots  conceal  from  us  with  care  every  thing  respecting  the 
geograpb7  of  their  country,  as  it  is  called  by  learned  men;  but  we  may  here  mention  the 
Bloody  Sykes,  Bottoraless  Myru,  and  other  places,  as  portentous  names,  to  which  their 
traditions  attach  some  signification  of  wur  and  slaughter.  If  it  suits  yonr  vish,  however, 
we  can,  on  our  way  to  the  church,  try  to  find  this  place  called  Bloody  Sykes,  which  I 
doubt  not  we  shall  trace  out  long  before  the  traitors  who  meditate  an  attack  upon  us  will 
iind  a  power  sufficient  for  the  attempt." 

Accordingly  the  minstrel  and  archer,  the  latter  of  whom  was  by  this  time  reasonably 
well  refreshed  with  wine,  marched  out  of  the  castle  of  Douglas,  without  waiting  for 
others  of  the  garrison,  resolving  to  seek  the  dingle  bearing  the  ominous  name  of  Bloody 
Sykes,  concerning  which  the  archer  only  knew  that  by  mere  accident  he  had  heard  of  a 
place  bearing  such  a  name,  at  the  hunting  match  made  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  and  knew  that  it  lay  in  the  woods  somewhere  near  the  town  of  Douglas,  and 
in  the  vicinage  of  the  castle. 


BtSifttTc  tfit  0imtttnt^. 
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C£[-:^^y!^  HE  conversation  between  the  minstrel  and  the  anoit^nt  archer  naturally  pursued 
KdlM'^^r  *  *^'*  somewhnt  resembling  that  of  Hotspur  and  Glendower,  in  which  Gilbert 
T^Hv'^3,  Greenleaf  by  degrees  took  a  larger  share  thnn  was  apparently'  conaistent  with 
*^*^  his  habits  and  education:  but  the  truth  was  that  as  he  exerted  himself  to  recall 
the  recognisances  of  military  chieftains,  their  war-cries,  emblems,  and  other  types  bj 
which  thej  distinguished  themselves  in  battle,  and  might  undoubtedly  be  indicated  in  pro  - 
phetic  rhymes,  he  began  to  experience  the  pleasure  which  most  men  entertain  when  they 
find  themselves  unexpectedly  possessed  of  a  faculty  which  the  moment  calls  upon  them  to 
employ,  and  renders  them  important  in  the  possession  of.  The  minstrel's  sound  good 
Bcn.ie  was  certainly  somewhat  surprised  at  the  inconsistencies  sometimes  displayed  by 
his  companion,  as  he  was  carried  off  by  the  willingness  to  make  show  of  his  newly  dis- 
covered faculty  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  call  to  mind  the  pr^udices  which 
he  had  nourished  during  his  whole  life  against  minstrels,  who,  with  the  train  of  legends 
and  fables,  were  the  more  likely  to  be  false,  as  being  generally  derived  from  the  "  North 
Countrie." 
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As  they  stroOed  from  one  glade  of  the  forest  to  another,  the  minstrel  began  to  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  Scottish  votaries  whom  they  met,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
ha3tening  to  the  church,  and,  as  it  appeared  by  the  boughs  which  they  carried,  to  assist 
in  the  ceremony  of  the  day.  To  each  of  these  the  archer  put  a  question  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  place  called  Bloody  Sykes,  and  where  it  was  to  be  found — ^but  all  seemed 
either  to  be  ignorant  on  the  subject,  or  desirous  of  evading  it,  for  which  they  found  some 
pretext  in  the  joUy  archer^s  manner  of  interrogation,  which  savoured  a  good  deal  of  the 
genial  breakfast.  The  general  answer  was,  that  they  knew  no  such  place,  or  had  other 
matters  to  attend  to  upon  the  mom  of  a  holy-tide  than  answering  frivolous  questions.  At 
last,  when,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  answer  of  the  Scottish  almost  approached  to 
sullenness,  the  minstrel  remarked  it,  observing  that  there  was  ever  some  mischief  on  foot 
when  the  people  of  this  country  could  not  find  a  civil  answer  to  their  betters,  which  is 
usually  so  ready  among  them,  and  that  they  appeared  to  be  making  a  strong  muster  for 
the  service  of  Palm  Sunday. 

"  You  will  doubtless.  Sir  Archer,"  continued  the  minstrel,  "  make  your  report  to  your 
knight  accordingly  ;  for  I  promise  you,  that  if  you  do  not,  I  myself,  whose  lady's  freedom 
is  also  concerned,  will  feel  it  my  duty  to  place  before  Sir  John  de  Walton  the  circumstances 
which  make  me  entertain  suspicion  of  this  extraordinary  confluence  of  Scottish  men,  and 
the  surliness  which  has  replaced  their  wonted  courtesy  of  manners." 

"  Tush,  Sir  Minstrel,"  replied  the  archer,  displeased  at  Bertram's  interference, 
"  believe  me,  that  armies  have  ere  now  depended  on  my  report  to  the  general,  which 
has  always  been  perspicuous  and  dear,  according  to  the  duties  of  war.  Your  walk,  my 
worthy  friend,  has  been  in  a  separate  department,  such  as  affairs  of  peace,  old  songs,  pro- 
phecies, and  the  like,  in  which  it  is  far  from  my  thoughts  to  contend  with  you ;  but 
credit  me,  it  will  be  most  for  the  reputation  of  both,  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  interfere 
with  what  concerns  each  other." 

"  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  do  so,"  replied  the  minstrel ;  "  but  I  would  wish  that  a 
speedy  return  should  be  made  to  the  castle,  in  order  to  ask  Sir  John  de  Walton's  opinion 
of  that  which  we  have  but  just  seen." 

"  To  this,"  replied  Greenleaf,  "  there  can  be  no  objection  ;  but,  would  you  seek  the 
governor  at  the  hour  which  now  is,  you  will  find  him  most  readily  by  going  to  the  church 
of  Douglas,  to  which  he  regularly  wends  on  occasions  such  as  the  present,  with  the 
principal  part  of  his  ofiicers,  to  ensure,  by  his  presence,  that  no  tumult  arise  (of  which 
there  is  no  little  dread)  between  the  English  and  the  Scottish.  Let  us  therefore  hold  to 
our  original  intention  of  attending  the  service  of  the  day,  and  we  shall  rid  ourselves  of 
these  entangled  woods,  and  gain  the  shortest  road  to  the  church  of  Douglas." 

"  Let  us  go,  then,  with  all  despatch,"  said  the  minstrel ;  "  and  with  the  greater  haste, 
that  it  appears  to  me  that  something  has  passed  on  this  very  spot  this  morning,  which 
argues  that  the  Christian  peace  due  to  the  day  has  not  been  inviolably  observed.  What 
mean  these  drops  of  blood  ?"  alluding  to  those  which  had  flowed  from  the  wounds  of 
Turnbull — "Wherefore  is  the  earth  impressed  with  these  deep  tints,  the  footsteps  of 
armed  men  advancing  and  retreating,  doubtless,  according  to  the  chances  of  a  fierce  and 
heady  conflict  ?  " 

"  By  Our  Lady,"  returned  Greenleaf,  "  I  must  own  that  thou  seest  clear.  What  were 
my  eyes  made  of  when  they  permitted  thee  to  be  the  first  discoverer  of  these  signs  of 
conflict  ?  Here  are  feathers  of  a  blue  plume,  which  I  ought  to  remember,  seeing  my 
knigbt  assumed  it,  or  at  least  permitted  me  to  place  it  in  his  helmet,  this  morning,  in  sign 
of  returning  hope,  from  the  liveliness  of  its  colour.  But  here  it  lies,  shorn  from  his  head, 
and,  if  I  may  guess,  by  no  friendly  hand.  Come,  friend,  to  the  church — to  the  church — 
and  thou  shdt  have  my  example  of  the  manner  in  which  De  Walton  ought  to  be  supported 
when  in  danger." 

He  led  the  way  through  the  town   of  Douglas,   entering  at  the  southern   gate. 
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and  up   the  very  street  in  which  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  had  charged  the  Phantom 

Knight. 

We  can  now  say  more  fully,  that  the  church  of  Douglas  had  originally  been  a  stately 
Gothic  building,  whose  towers,  arising  high  above  the  walls  of  the  town,  bore  witness  to 
the  grandeur  of  its  original  construction.  It  was  now  partly  ruinous,  and  the  small 
portion  of  open  space  which  was  retained  for  public  worship  was  fitted  up  in  the  family 
aisle  where  its  deceased  lords  rested  from  worldly  labours  and  the  strife  of  war.  From 
the  open  ground  in  the  front  of  the  building,  their  eye  could  pursue  a  considerable  part  of 
the  course  of  the  river  Douglas,  which  approached  the  town  from  the  south-west,  bordered 
by  a  line  of  hills  fantastically  diversified  in  their  appearance,  and  in  many  places  covered 
with  copaewood,  which  descended  towards  the  valley,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  tangled 
and  intricate  wootlland  by  which  the  town  was  surrounded.  The  river  itself,  sweeping 
round  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  from  thence  northward,  supplied  that  large  inunda- 
tion or  artificial  piece  of  water  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  Several  of  the  Scottish 
people,  bearing  willow  branches,  or  those  of  yew,  to  represent  the  palms  which  were  the 
symbol  of  the  day,  seemed  wandering  in  the  churchyard  as  if  to  attend  the  approach  of 
some  person  of  peculiar  sanctity,  or  procession  of  monks  and  friars,  come  to  render  the 
homage  due  to  the  solemnity.  At  the  moment  almost  that  Bertram  and  his  companion 
entered  the  churchyard,  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  who  was  in  the  act  of  following  Sir  John 
de  Walton  into  the  church,  after  having  witnessed  his  conflict  with  the  young  Knight  of 
Douglas,  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  faithful  minstrel,  and  instantly  determined  to  regain  the 
company  of  that  old  servant  of  her  house  and  confidant  of  her  fortunes,  and  trust  to  the 
chance  afterwards  of  being  rejoined  by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  with  a  sufficient  party  to 
provide  for  her  safety,  which  she  in  no  respect  doubted  it  would  be  his  care  to  collect 
She  darted  away  accordingly  from  the  path  in  which  she  was  advancing,  and  reached  the 
place  where  Bertram,  with  his  new  acquaintance  Greenleaf,  were  making  some  enquiries 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  English  garrison,  whom  the  service  of  the  day  had  brought  there. 

Lady  Augusta  Berkely,  in  the  meantime,  had  an  opportunity  to  say  privately  to  her 
faithful  attendant  and  guide,  ^'  Take  no  notice  of  me,  friend  Bertram,  but  take  heed,  if 
possible,  that  we  be  not  again  separated  from  each  other."  Having  given  him  this  hint, 
she  observed  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  minstrel,  and  that  he  presently  afterwards  looked 
round  and  set  his  eye  upon  her,  as,  muffled  in  her  pilgrim's  cloak,  she  slowly  withdrew  to 
another  part  of  the  cemetery,  and  seemed  to  halt  until,  detaching  himself  from  Greenleaf, 
he  should  find  an  opportunity  of  joining  her. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  could  have  more  sensibly  affected  the  faithful  minstrel  than  the 
singular  mode  of  communication  which  acquainted  him  that  his  mistress  was  safe,  and  at 
liberty  to  choose  her  own  motions,  and,  as  he  might  hope,  disposed  to  extricate  herself 
from  the  dangers  which  surrounded  her  in  Scotland,  by  an  immediate  retreat  to  her  own 
country  and  domain.  He  would  gladly  have  approached  and  joined  her,  but  she  took  an 
opportunity  by  a  sign  to  caution  him  against  doing  so,  while  at  the  same  time  he  remained 
somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  bringing  her  under  the  notice  of  his  new 
friend,  Greenleaf,  who  might  perhaps  think  it  proper  to  busy  himself  so  as  to  gain  some 
favour  with  the  knight  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  garrison.  Meantime  the  old  archer 
continued  his  conversation  with  Bertram,  while  the  minstrel,  like  many  other  men 
similarly  situated,  heartily  wished  that  his  well-meaning  companion  had  been  a  hundred 
fathoms  under  ground,  so  his  evanishment  had  given  him  license  to  join  his  mistress  ; 
but  all  he  had  in  his  power  was  to  approach  her  as  near  as  he  could,  without  creating  any 
suspicion. 

"  I  would  pray  you,  worthy  minstrel,"  said  Greenleaf,  after  looking  carefully  round, 
"  that  we  may  prosecute  together  the  theme  which  we  were  agitating  before  we  came 
hither ;  is  it  not  your  opinion,  that  the  Scottish  natives  have  fixed  this  very  morning  for 
some  of  those  dangerous  attempts  which  they  have  repeatedly  made,  and  which  are  so 
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carefally  guarded  against  by  the  governors  placed  in  this  district  of  Douglas  by  our  good 
king  Edward,  our  rightful  sovereign?" 

"I  cannot  see,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  on  what  grounds  you  found  such  an  apprehension, 
or  what  you  see  here  in  the  churchyard  different  from  that  you  talked  of  as  we  approached 
it,  when  you  held  me  rather  in  scorn,  for  giving  way  to  some  suspicions  of  the  same 
kind." 

"  Do  you  not  see,"  added  the  archer,  "  the  numbers  of  men,  with  strange  faces,  and  in 
various  disguisements,  who  are  thronging  about  these  ancient  ruins,  which  are  usually 
80  solitary  ?  Tender,  for  example,  sits  a  boy  who  seems  to  shun  observation,  and  whose 
dress,  I  will  be  sworn,  has  never  been  shaped  in  Scotland." 

''  And  if  he  is  an  English  pilgrim,"  replied  the  minstrel,  observing  that  the  archer 
pointed  towards  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  "  he  surely  affords  less  matter  of  suspicion." 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  old  Greenleaf,  "  but  I  think  it  will  be  my  duty  to  inform  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  if  I  can  reach  him,  that  there  are  many  persons  here,  who  in  outward 
appearance  neither  belong  to  the  garrison,  nor  to  this  part  of  the  country." 

"  Consider,"  said  Bertram,  "  before  you  harass  with  accusation  a  poor  young  man,  and 
subject  him  to  the  consequences  which  must  necessarily  attend  upon  suspicions  of  this 
nature,  how  many  circumstances  call  forth  men  peculiarly  to  devotion  at  this  period.  Not 
only  is  this  the  time  of  the  triumphal  entrance  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  into 
Jerusalem,  but  the  day  itself  is  called  Dominica  Confitentium,  or  the  Sunday  of  Confessors, 
and  the  palm- tree,  or  the  box  and  yew,  which  are  used  as  its  substitutes,  and  which  are 
distributed  to  the  priests,  are  burnt  solemnly  to  ashes,  and  those  ashes  distributed  among 
the  pious,  by  the  priests,  upon  the  Ash- Wednesday  of  the  succeeding  year,  all  which  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  our  country  are  observed,  by  order  of  the  Christian  Church;  nor  ought 
joxty  gentle  archer,  nor  can  you  without  a  crime,  persecute  those  as  guilty  of  designs 
npon  your  garrison,  who  can  ascribe  their  presence  here  to  their  desire  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  day;  and  look  ye  at  yon  numerous  procession  approaching  with  banner  and 
cross,  and,  as  it  appears,  consisting  of  some  churchman  of  rank,  and  his  attendants;  let 
ns  first  enquire  who  he  is,  and  it  is  probable  we  shall  find  in  his  name  and  rank  sufficient 
security  for  the  peaceable  and  orderly  behaviour  of  those  whom  piety  has  this  day 
assembled  at  the  church  of  Douglas." 

Greenleaf  accordingly  made  the  investigation  recommended  by  his  companion,  and 
received  information  that  the  holy  man  who  headed  the  procession,  was  no  other  than  the 
diocesan  of  the  district,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  had  come  to  give  his  countenance 
to  the  rites  with  which  the  day  was  to  be  sanctified. 

The  prelate  accordingly  entered  the  walls  of  the  dilapidated  churchyard,  preceded  by 
his  cross-bearers,  and  attended  by  numbers,  with  boughs  of  yew  and  other  evergreens,  used 
on  the  festivity  instead  of  palms.  Among  them  the  holy  father  showered  his  blessing, 
accompanied  by  signs  of  the  cross,  which  were  met  with  devout  exclamations  by  such  of  the 
worshippers  as  crowded  around  him  : — "  To  thee,  reverend  father,  we  apply  for  pardon 
for  our  offences,  which  we  humbly  desire  to  confess  to  thee,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain 
pardon  from  heaven." 

In  this  manner  the  congregation  and  the  dignified  clergyman  met  together,  exchanging 
pious  greeting,  and  seemingly  intent  upon  nothing  but  the  rites  of  the  day.  The  accla- 
mations of  the  congregation,  mingled  with  the  deep  voice  of  the  officiating  priest, 
dispensing  the  sacred  ritual;  the  whole  forming  a  scene  whicli,  conducted  with  the  Catholic 
skill  and  ceremonial,  was  at  once  imposing  and  affecting. 

The  archer,  on  seeing  the  zeal  with  which  the  people  in  the  churchyard,  as  well  as  a 
number  who  issued  from  the  church,  hastened  proudly  to  salute  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
was  rather  ashamed  of  the  suspicions  which  he  had  entertained  of  the  sincerity  of  the  good 
man's  purpose  in  coming  hither.  Taking  advantage  of  a  fit  of  devotion,  not  perhaps  very 
common  with  old  Greenleaf,  who  at  this  moment  thrust  himself  forward  to  share  in  those 
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spiritual  adyantages  which  the  prelate  was  dispensing,  Bertram  slif^ied  dear  of  his 
English  friend,  and,  gliding  to  the  side  of  the  Lady  Augusta,  exchanged  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hand,  a  mutual  congratulation  upon  having  rejoined  company.  On  a  sign  by  the 
minstrel,  they  withdrew  to  the  inside  of  the  church,  so  as  to  remain  unobserved  amidst  the 
crowd,  in  which  they  were  favoured  by  the  dark  shadows  of  some  parts  of  the  building. 

The  body  of  the  church,  broken  as  it  was,  and  hung  round  with  the  armorial  trophies 
of  the  last  Lords  of  Douglas,  furnished  rather  the  appearance  of  a  sacrilegiously 
desecrated  ruin,  than  the  inside  of  a  holy  place ;  yet  some  care  appeared  to  have  been 
taken  to  prepare  it  for  the  service  of  the  day.  At  the  lower  end  hung  the  great 
escutcheon  of  William  Lord  of  Douglas,  who  had  lately  died  a  prisoner  in  England  ; 
around  that  escutcheon  were  placed  the  smaller  shields  of  his  sixteen  ancestors,  and  a 
deep  black  shadow  was  diffused  by  the  whole  mass,  unless  where  relieved  by  the  glance 
of  the  coronets,  or  the  glimmer  of  bearings  particularly  gay  in  emblasonry.  I  need  not 
say  that  in  other  respects  the  interior  of  the  church  was  much  dismantled,  it  being  the 
very  same  place  in  which  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  held  an  interview  with  the  old  sexton  ; 
and  who  now,  drawing  into  a  separate  comer  some  of  the  straggling  parties  whom  he 
had  collected  and  brought  to  the  church,  kept  on  the  alert,  and  appeared  ready  for  an 
attack  as  well  at  mid-day  as  at  the  witching  hour  of  midnight.  This  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  eye  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  seemed  busied  in  searching  from  one  place 
to  another,  as  if  unable  to  find  the  object  he  was  in  quest  of,  which  the  reader  will  easily 
understand  to  be  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  of  whom  he  had  lost  sight  in  the 
pressure  of  the  multitude.  At  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  was  fitted  up  a  temporary 
altar,  by  the  side  of  which,  arrayed  in  his  robes,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  had  taken  his 
place,  with  such  priests  and  attendants  as  composed  his  episcopal  retinue.  His  suite 
was  neither  numerous  nor  richly  attired,  nor  did  his  own  appearance  present  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  episcopal  order.  When  he  laid  down,  however, 
his  golden  cross,  at  the  stern  command  of  the  King  of  England,  that  of  simple  wood, 
which  he  assumed  instead  thereof,  did  not  possess  less  authority,  nor  command  less  awe 
among  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  diocese. 

The  various  persons,  natives  of  Scotland,  now  gathered  around,  seemed  to  watch  his 
motions,  as  those  of  a  descen(Jed  saint,  and  the  English  waited  in  mute  astonishment, 
apprehensive  that  at  some  unexpected  signal  an  attack  would  be  made  upon  them,  either 
by  the  powers  of  earth  or  heaven,  or  perhaps  by  both  in  combination.  The  truth  is,  that 
so  great  was  the  devotion  of  the  Scottish  clergy  of  the  higher  ranks  to  the  interests  of 
the  party  of  Bruce,  that  the  English  had  become  jealous  of  permitting  them  to  interfere 
even  with  those  ceremonies  of  the  Church  which  were  placed  under  their  proper 
management,  and  thence  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  ofiiciating  at  a  high 
festival  in  the  church  of  Douglas,  was  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence,  and  not 
unattended  both  with  wonder  and  suspicion.  A  council  of  the  Church,  however,  had 
lately  called  the  distinguished  prelates  of  Scotland  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty  on  the 
festivity  of  Palm  Sunday,  and  neither  English  nor  Scottish  saw  the  ceremony  with 
indifference.  An  unwonted  silence  which  prevailed  in  the  church,  filled,  as  it  appeared, 
with  persons  of  different  views,  hopes,  wishes,  and  expectations,  resembled  one  of  those 
solemn  pauses  which  oflen  take  place  before  a  strife  of  the  elements,  and  are  well 
imderstood  to  be  the  forerunners  of  some  dreadful  concussion  of  nature.  All  animals, 
according  to  their  various  nature,  express  their  sense  of  the  approaching  tempest ;  the 
cattle,  the  deer,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  walks  of  the  forest,  withdraw  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  pastures ;  the  sheep  crowd  into  their  fold  ;  and  the  dull  stupor  of 
universal  nature,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  presages  its  speedily  awaking  into 
general  convulsion  and  disturbance,  when  the  lurid  lightning  shall  hiss  at  command  of 
the  diapason  of  the  thunder. 

It  was  thus  that,  in  deep  suspense,  those  who  hod  come  to  the  church  in  arms,  at  the 
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summons  of  Douglas,  awaited  and  expected  every  moment  a  signal  to  attack,  while  the 
soldiers  of  the  English  garrison,  aware  of  the  evil  disposition  of  the  natives  towards 
them,  were  reckoning  every  moment  when  the  well-known  shout  of  "  Bows  and  hills  I " 
should  give  signal  for  a  general  conflict,  and  hoth  parties,  gazing  fiercely  upon  each  other, 
seemed  to  expect  the  fatal  onset. 

Notwithstanding  the  tempest,  which  appeared  every  moment  ready  to  hurst,  the  Bishop 
of  Glasgow  proceeded  with  the  utmost  solemnity  to  perform  the  ceremonies  proper  to 
the  day ;  he  paused  from  time  to  time  to  survey  the  throng,  as  if  to  calculate  whether 
the  turbulent  passions  of  those  around  him  would  be  so  long  kept  under  as  to  admit  of 
his  duties  being  brought  to  a  close  in  a  manner  becoming  the  time  and  place. 

The  prelate  had  just  concluded  the  service,  when  a  person  advanced  towards  him  with 
a  solemn  and  mournful  aspect,  and  asked  if  the  reverend  father  could  devote  a  few 
moments  to  adminbter  comfort  to  a  dying  man,  who  was  lying  wounded  close  by. 

The  churchman  signified  a  ready  acquiescence,  amidst  a  stillness  which,  when  he 
surveyed  the  lowering  brows  of  one  party  at  least  of  those  who  were  in  the  church,  boded 
no  peaceable  termination  to  this  fated  day.  The  father  motioned  to  the  messenger  to 
show  him  the  way,  and  proceeded  on  his  mission,  attended  by  some  of  those  who  were 
understood  to  be  followers  of  the  Douglas. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  striking,  if  not  suspicious,  in  the  interview  which 
followed.  In  a  subterranean  vault  was  deposited  the  person  of  a  large  tall  man,  whose 
blood  flowed  copiously  through  two  or  three  ghastly  wounds,  and  streamed  amongst  the 
trusses  of  straw  on  which  he  lay  ;  while  his  features  exhibited  a  mixture  of  sternness 
and  ferocity,  which  seemed  prompt  to  kindle  into  a  still  more  savage  expression. 

The  reader  will  probably  conjecture  that  the  person  in  question  was  no  other  than 
Michael  TumbuU,  who,  wounded  in  the  rencounter  of  the  morning,  had  been  left  by  some 
of  his  friends  upon  the  straw,  which  was  arranged  for  him  by  way  of  couch,  to  live  or 
die  as  he  best  could.  The  prelate,  on  entering  the  vault,  lost  no  time  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  wounded  man  to  the  state  of  his  spiritual  affairs,  and  assisting  him  to 
such  comfort  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  directed  should  be  administered  to  departing 
sinners.  The  words  exchanged  between  them  were  of  that  grave  and  severe  character 
which  passes  between  the  ghostly  father  and  his  pupil,  when  one  world  is  rolling  away 
from  the  view  of  the  sinner,  and  another  is  displaying  itself  in  all  its  terrors,  and 
thundering  in  the  ear  of  the  penitent  that  retribution  which  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh 
must  needs  prepare  him  to  expect.  This  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  meetings  which  can 
take  place  between  earthly  beings  ;  and  the  courageous  character  of  the  Jedwood  forester, 
as  well  as  the  benevolent  and  pious  expression  of  the  old  churchman,  considerably 
enhanced  the  pathos  of  the  scene. 

"  Turnbull,"  said  the  churchman,  "  I  trust  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  it 
grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  brought  to  this  situation  by  wounds  which  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  you,  you  must  consider  mortal." 

"  Is  the  chase  ended,  then  ?  "  said  the  Jedwood  man  with  a  sigh.  "  I  care  not,  good 
father,  for  I  think  I  have  borne  me  as  becomes  a  gallant  quarry,  and  that  the  old  forest 
has  lost  no  credit  by  me,  whether  in  pursuit  or  in  bringing  to  bay  ;  and  even  in  this  last 
matter,  methinks  this  gay  English  knight  would  not  have  come  off  with  such  advantage 
had  the  ground  on  which  we  stood  been  alike  indifferent  to  both,  or  had  I  been  aware  of 
his  onset ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine,  that  poor 
Michael  Tumbull's  foot  slipped  twice  in  the  mSl^,  otherwise  it  had  not  been  his  fate  to 
be  lying  here  in  the  dead-thraw  ;*  while  yonder  southron  would  probably  have  died  like 
a  dog,  upon  this  bloody  straw,  in  his  place." 

The  bishop  replied,  advising  his  penitent  to  turn  from  vindictive  thoughts  respecting 

*  Or  death  agony. 
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the  death  of  others,  and  endeavour  to  fix  his  nttcnlion  upon  his  own  departnre  from 
existence,  which  seemed  shortly  about  to  take  place 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  wounded  man  you  father  undoubtedly  know  best  what  is  fit  (or 
mc  to  do  ;  yet  methinks  it  would  not  be  very  well  with  me  if  I  had  prolonged  to  this 
time  of  day  the  task  of  revising  my  life  and  I  am  not  tlie  man  to  deny  that  mine  hu 
been  a  bloody  and  a  dLsperatc  one  But  you  mil  grant  me  I  never  bore  malice  to  a 
brave  enemy  for  having  done  me  an  injury,  and  show  me  the  man  being  a  Scotchman 
born,  and  having  a  natural  love  for  his  own  country  who  hath  not  in  these  times,  rather 
preferred  a  steel  cap  to  a  hat  and  feather  or  who  hath  not  been  more  conversant  with 


drawn  blades  than  with  prayer-book  ;  and  you  yourself  know,  father,  whether,  in  our 
proceedings  against  the  English  interest,  we  have  not  uniformly  Lad  the  countenance  of 
the  sincere  fathers  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  whether  we  have  not  been  exhorted  to 
take  arms  and  make  use  of  them  for  the  honour  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  the  defence 
of  our  own  rights." 

"Undoubtedly,"  said  the  prelate,  "such  have  been  our  exhortations  towards  our 
oppressed  countrymen,  nor  do  I  now  teach  you  a  different  doctrine  ;  nevertheless,  having 
now  blood  around  me,  and  a  dying  man  before  me,  I  have  need  to  pray  that  I  have  not 
been  misled  from  the  true  path,  and  thus  become  the  means  of  misdirecting  others.    May 
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Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  liave  done  so,  since  I  liave  onlj  to  plead  my  sincere  and  honest 
intention  in  excuse  for  the  erroneous  counsel  which  I  may  have  given  to  you  and  others 
touching  these  wars.  I  am  conscious  that  encouraging  you  so  to  stain  your  swords  in 
blood,  I  have  departed  in  some  degree  from  the  character  of  my  profession,  which  enjoitis 
that  we  neither  shed  blood,  nor  are  the  occasion  of  its  being  shed.  May  Heaven  enable 
us  to  obey  our  duties,  and  to  repent  of  our  errors,  especially  such  as  have  occasioned  the 
death  or  distress  of  our  fellow-creatures.  And,  above  all,  may  this  dying  Christian 
become  aware  of  his  errors,  and  repent  with  sincerity  of  having  done  to  others  that  which 
he  would  not  willingly  have  suffered  at  their  hand  I " 

"  For  that  matter,*'  answered  Turnbull,  "  the  time  has  never  been  when  I  would  not 
exchange  a  blow  with  the  best  man  who  ever  lived ;  and  if  I  was  not  in  constant  practice 
of  the  sword,  it  was  because  I  have  been  brought  up  to  the  use  of  the  Jedwood-axe, 
which  the  English  call  a  partisan,  and  which  makes  little  difference,  I  understand,  from 
the  sword  and  poniard." 

"  The  distinction  is  not  great,"  said  the  bishop  ;  "  but  I  fear,  my  friend,  that  life  taken 
with  what  you  call  a  Jedwood-axe,  gives  you  no  privilege  over  him  who  commits  the 
same  deed,  and  inflicts  the  same  injury,  with  any  other  weapon." 

"  Nay,  worthy  father,"  said  the  penitent,  **  I  must  own  that  the  effect  of  the  weapons 
is  the  same,  as  far  as  concerns  the  man  who  suffers  ;  but  I  would  pray  of  you  information, 
why  a  Jed  wood  man  ought  not  to  use,  as  is  the  custom  of  his  country,  a  Jed  wood-axe, 
being,  as  is  implied  in  the  name,  the  offensive  weapon  proper  to  his  country  ?  " 

*'  The  crime  of  murder,"  said  the  bishop,  "  consists  not  in  the  weapon  with  which  the 

crime  b  inflicted,  but  in  the  pain  which  the  murderer  inflicts  upon  his  fellow-creature, 

and  the  breach  of  good  order  which  he  introduces  into  heaven's  lovely  and  peaceable 

creation ;  and  it  is  by  turning  your  repentance  upon  this  crime  that  you  may  fairly 

expect  to  propitiate  Heaven  for  your  offences,  and  at  the  same  time  to  escape  the 

consequences  which  are  denounced  in  Holy  Writ  against  those  by  whom  man's  blood 

shall  be  shed." 

"  But,  good  father,"  said  the  wounded  man,  "  you  know  as  well  as  any  one,  that  in  this 

company,  and  in  this  very  church,  there  are  upon  the  watch  scores  of  both  Scotchmen 
and  Englishmen,  who  come  here  not  so  much  to  discharge  the  religious  duties  of  the  day, 
as  literally  to  bereave  each  other  of  their  lives,  and  give  a  new  example  of  the  horror  of 
those  feuds  which  the  two  extremities  of  Britain  nourish  against  each  other.  What 
conduct,  then,  is  a  poor  man  like  me  to  hold  ?  Am  I  not  to  raise  this  hand  against  the 
English,  which  methinks  I  still  can  make  a  tolerably  efficient  one — or  am  I,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  to  hear  the  war-cry  when  it  is  raised,  and  hold  back  my  sword  from  the 
slaughter  ?  Methinks  it  will  be  difficult,  perhaps  altogether  impossible,  for  me  to  do  so  ; 
but  if  such  is  the  pleasure  of  Heaven,  and  your  advice,  most  reverend  father,  unques- 
tionably I  must  do  my  best  to  be  governed  by  your  directions,  as  of  one  who  has  a  right 
and  title  to  direct  us  in  every  dilemma,  or  case,  as  they  term  it,  of  troubled  conscience." 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  the  bishop,  "  it  is  my  duty,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  give  no 
occasion  this  day  for  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  the  breach  of  peace;  and  I  must  charge 
you,  as  my  penitent,  that  upon  your  soul's  safety,  you  do  not  minister  any  occasion  to 
affray  or  bloodshed,  either  by  maintaining  such  in  your  own  person,  or  inciting  others 
to  the  same;  for  by  following  a  different  course  of  advice,  I  am  certain  that  you,  as  well 
as  myself,  would  act  sinfully  and  out  of  character." 

"  So  I  will  endeavour  to  think,  reverend  father,"  answered  the  huntsman ;  **  never- 
theless, I  hope  it  will  be  remembered  in  my  favour  that  I  am  the  first  person  bearing 
the  surname  of  Turnbull,  together  with  the  proper  name  of  the  Prince  of  Archangels 
himself,  who  has  at  any  time  been  able  to  sustain  the  affront  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  a  southron  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  was  not  thereby  provoked  to  pluck  forth  his  own 
weapon,  and  to  lay  about  him." 
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**  Take  care,  my  son,*'  returned  the  Prelate  of  Glasgow,  **  and  observe,  that  even  now 
thou  art  departing  from  those  resolutions  which,  but  a  few  minutes  since,  thou  didst 
adopt  upon  serious  and  just  consideration ;  wherefore  do  not  be,  Omj  son!  like  the  sow 
that  has  wallowed  in  the  mire,  and,  having  been  washed,  repeats  its  act  of  pollution, 
and  becomes  again  yet  fouler  than  it  was  before." 

''Well,  reverend  father,"  replied  the  wounded  man,  '^although  it  seems  almost 
unnatural  for  Scottishmen  and  English  to  meet  and  part  without  a  buffet,  yet  I  will 
endeavour  most  faithfully  not  to  minister  any  occasion  of  strife,  nor,  if  possible,  to 
snatch  at  any  such  occasion  as  shall  be  ministered  to  me." 

''  In  doing  so,"  returned  the  bishop,  "  thou  wilt  best  atone  for  the  injury  which  thou 
hast  done  to  the  law  of  Heaven  upon  former  occasions,  and  thou  shalt  prevent  the 
causes  for  strife  betwixt  thee  and  thy  brethren  of  the  southern  land,  and  shalt  eschew 
the  temptation  towards  that  blood-guiltiness  which  is  so  rife  in  this  our  day  and 
generation.  And  do  not  think  that  I  am  imposing  upon  thee,  by  these  admonitions^  a 
duty  more  difficult  than  it  is  in  thy  covenant  to  bear,  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian. 
I  myself  am  a  man  and  a  Scotchman,  and,  as  such,  I  feel  offended  at  the  unjust  ocmduct 
of  the  English  towards  our  country  and  sovereign ;  and  thinking  as  you  do  yourself, 
I  know  what  you  must  suffer  when  you  are  obliged  to  submit  to  national  insults^ 
unretaliated  and  unrevenged.  But  let  us  not  conceive  ourselves  the  agents  of  that 
retributive  vengeance  which  Heaven  has,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  declared  to  be  its  own 
attribute.  Let  us,  while  we  see  and  feel  the  injuries  inflicted  on  our  own  country,  not 
forget  that  our  own  raids,  ambuscades,  and  surprisals,  have  been  at  least  equally  fatal 
to  the  English  as  their  attacks  and  forays  have  been  to  us;  and,  in  short,  let  the  mutual 
ii\juries  of  the  crosses  of  Saint  Andrew  and  of  Saint  George  be  no  longer  considered  as 
hostile  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  district,  at  least  during  the  festivab  of  religion; 
but  as  they  are  mutually  signs  of  redemption,  let  them  be,  in  like  manner,  intimations 
of  forbearance  and  peace  on  both  sides." 

''  I  am  contented,"  answered  Tumbull,  **  to  abstain  from  all  offences  towards  others, 
and  shall  even  endeavour  to  keep  myself  from  resenting  those  of  others  towards  me,  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  to  pass  such  a  quiet  and  godly  state  of  things  as  your  words,  reverend 
father,  induce  me  to  expect."  Turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  the  Borderer  lay  in  stem 
expectation  of  approaching  death,  which  the  bishop  left  him  to  contemplate. 

The  peaceful  disposition  which  the  prelate  had  inspired  into  Michael  Tumbull,  had 
in  some  degree  diffused  itself  among  those  present,  who  heard  with  awe  the  spiritual 
admonition  to  suspend  the  national  antipathy,  and  remain  in  truce  and  amity  with  each 
other.  Heaven  had,  however,  decreed  that  the  national  quarrel,  in  which  so  much 
blood  had  been  sacrificed,  should  that  day  again  be  the  occasion  of  deadly  strife. 

A  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  seeming  to  proceed  from  beneath  the  earth,  now  rung 
through  the  church,  and  roused  the  attention  of  the  soldiers  and  worshippers  then 
assembled.  Most  of  those  who  heard  these  warlike  sounds  betook  themselves  to  their 
weapons,  as  if  they  considered  it  useless  to  wait  any  longer  for  the  signal  of  conflict. 
Hoarse  voices,  rude  exclamations,  the  rattle  of  swords  against  their  sheaths,  or  their 
clashing  against  other  pieces  of  armour,  gave  an  awful  presage  of  an  onset,  which, 
however,  was  for  a  time  averted  by  the  exhortations  of  the  bishop.  A  second  flourish 
of  tmmpets  having  taken  place,  the  voice  of  a  herald  made  proclamation  to  the  following 
purpose : — 

<'  That  whereas  there  were  many  noble  pursuivants  of  chivalry  presently  assembled 
in  the  Kirk  of  Douglas,  and  whereas  there  existed  among  them  the  usual  causes  of 
quarrel  and  points  of  debate  for  their  advancement  in  chivalry,  therefore  the  Scottish 
knights  were  ready  to  flght  any  number  of  the  English  who  might  be  agreed,  either 
upon  the  superior  beauty  of  their  ladies,  or  upon  the  national  quarrel  in  any  of  its 
branches,  or  upon  whatever  point  might  be  at  issue  between  them,  which  should  be 
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deemed  aa.\isfactoTj  ground  of  quarrel  by  botb ;  and  the  knighta  who  ehould  chance  to 
be  worsted  in  such  dispute  should  renounce  the  prosecution  thereof,  or  the  bearing  arms 
therein  thereafter,  with  such  other  conditions  to  ensue  upon  their  defeat  as  might  be 
agreed  upon  by  a  council  of  the  knights  present  at  the  Kirk  of  Douglas  aforesaid.  But 
foremost  of  all,  any  number  of  Scottish  knights,  from  one  to  twenty,  nil]  defend  the 
quarrel  which  has  already  drawn  blood,  touching  the  freedom  of  Lady  Augusta  de 
Berkely,  and  the  rendition  of  Douglas  Castle  to  the  owner  here  present.  Wherefore  it 
is  required  that  the  English  knights  do  intimate  their  consent  that  such  trial  of  Talour 
take  place,  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  chivalry,  they  cannot  refuse,  without  losing 
utterly  the  reputation  of  valour,  and  incurring  the  diminution  of  such  other  degree  of 
estimation  as  a  coun^eous  pursuivant  of  arms  would  willingly  be  held  in,  both  by  the 
good  knights  of  his  own  country,  and  those  of  others." 

This  unexpected  gage  of  battle  realized  the  worst  fears  of  those  who  had  looked  with 
suspicion  on  the  extraordinary  assemblage  this  day  of  the  dependents  of  the  House  of 
Douglas.  After  a  short  pause,  the  trumpets  again  flourished  lustily,  when  the  reply  of 
the  English  knights  was  made  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  That  God  forbid  the  rights  and  privileges  of  England's  knights,  and  the  beauty  of 
her  damsels,  should  not  be  asserted  by  her  children,  or  that  such  English  knights  as  were 
here  assembled,  shouldshowtheleastbackwardness  to  accept  the  combat  offered,  whether 
grounded  upon  the  superior  beauty  of  their  ladies,  or  whether  upon  the  causes  of  dispute 
between  the  countries,  for  either  or  all  of  which  the  knights  of  England  here  present 
were  willing  to  do  battle  in  the  terms  of  the  indenture  aforesaid,  while  sword  and  lance 
shall  endure..  Saving  and  excepting  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  which  can 
be  rendered  to  no  one  but  England's  king,  or  those  acting  under  his  orders." 


ebs^ttt  tUt  CiDtnttel!). 


V'pDD  BaInC  Andrew  itaricc  run  tbcj  Ibui  vrf, 

And  th«n  inulifd  Ihcm  on  ihc  EnglUhmeD, 

A<  I  h>v«  told  ;ou  rlRhl. 

B«int  Gsorgc  Uw  briBhl.  oui  ludiei'  knight, 

Tu  iiamv  (hry  wcro  full  r.iia ; 

Out  l^liahmea  Ihty  cried  Db  height. 


^jj'jjj^^^HK  extraorilinaiy  CTiais  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  the  caose^  as 
^^^^  mny  be  supposed,  of  tbe  leailers  on  both  sides  now  throwiag  aside  nil  conceal- 
^.\|^-]@  meiit,  and  displaying  their  utmost  strength,  by  marshalling  their  respective 
""*■■'  adherents;  the  renowned  Knight  of  Douglas,  with  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming 
and  other  distiuguishcti  cavaliers,  were  seen  in  close  consultation. 
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Sir  John  de  Walton,  startled  by  the  first  flourish  of  trumpets,  while  anxiously  endea- 
vouring to  secure  a  retreat  for  the  Lady  Augusta,  was  in  a  moment  seen  collecting  his 
followers,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  active  friendship  of  the  Knight  of  Valence. 

The  Lady  of  Berkely  showed  no  craven  spirit  at  these  warlike  preparations ;  she 
advanced,  closely  followed  by  tlie  faithful  Bertram,  and  a  female  in  a  riding-hood,  whose 
face,  though  carefully  concealed,  was  no  other  than  that  of  the  unfortunate  Margaret  de 
Haiitlieo,  whose  worst  fears  had  been  realized  as  to  the  faithlessness  of  her  betrothed 
knight 

A  pause  ensued,  which  for  some  time  no  one  present  thought  himself  of  authority 
sufficient  to  break. 

At  last  the  Knight  of  Douglas  stepped  forward  and  said,  loudly,  "  I  wait  to  know 
whether  Sir  John  de  Walton  requests  leave  of  James  of  Douglas  to  evacuate  his  castle 
without  further  wasting  that  daylight  which  might  show  us  to  judge  a  fair  field,  and 
whether  he  craves  Douglas's  protection  in  doing  so  ?" 

The  Knight  of  Walton  drew  his  sword.  '^  I  hold  the  Castle  of  Douglas,"  he  said,  '*  in 
spite  of  all  deadly, — and  never  will  I  ask  the  protection  from  any  one  which  my  own 
sword  is  competent  to  afford  me ! " 

"  I  stand  by  you.  Sir  John,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  as  your  true  comrade,  against 
whatever  odds  may  oppose  themselves  to  us." 

**  Courage,  noble  English,"  said  the  voice  of  Greenleaf ;  '*  take  your  weapons  in  Grod's 
name.  Bows  and  bills !  bows  and  bills ! — A  messenger  brings  us  notice  that  Pembroke 
is  in  full  march  hither  from  the  borders  of  Ayrshire,  and  will  be  with  us  in  half  an 
hour.  Fight  on,  gallant  English !  Valence  to  the  rescue !  and  long  life  to  the  gallant 
Earl  of  Pembroke  I" 

Those  English  within  and  around  the  church  no  longer  delayed  to  take  arms,  and 
De  Walton,  crying  out  at  the  height  of  his  voice,  "  I  implore  the  Douglas  to  look  nearly 
to  the  safety  of  the  ladies,"  fought  his  way  to  the  church  door ;  the  Scottish  finding 
themselves  unable  to  resist  the  impression  of  terror  which  affected  them  at  the  sight  of 
this  renowned  knight,  seconded  by  his  brother-in-arms,  both  of  whom  had  been  so  long 
the  terror  of  the  district.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  possible  that  De  Walton  might  alto- 
gether have  forced  his  way  out  of  the  church,  had  he  not  been  met  boldly  by  the  young 
son  of  Thomas  Dickson  of  Hazelside,  while  his  father  was  receiving  from  Douglas  the 
charge  of  preserving  the  stranger  ladies  from  all  harm  from  the  fight,  wliich,  so  long 
suspended,  was  now  on  the  point  of  taking  place. 

De  Walton  cast  his  eye  upon  the  Lady  Augusta,  with  a  desire  of  rushing  to  the 
rescue;  but  was  forced  to  conclude,  that  he  provided  best  for  her  safety  by  leaving  her 
under  the  protection  of  Douglas's  honour. 

Young  Dickson,  in  the  meantime,  heaped  blow  on  blow,  seconding  with  all  his 
juvenile  courage  every  effort  he  could  make,  in  order  to  attain  the  prize  due  to  the  con- 
queror of  the  renowned  De  Walton. 

Silly  boy,"  at  length  said  Sir  John,  who  had  for  some  time  forborne  the  stripling, 

take,  then,  thy  death  from  a  noble  hand,  since  thou  preferrest  that  to  peace  and  length 
of  days." 

I  care  not,"  said  the  Scottish  youth,  with  his  dying  breath;  **Ihave  lived  long 
enough,  since  I  have  kept  you  so  long  in  the  place  where  you  now  stand." 

And  the  youth  said  truly,  for  as  he  fell  never  again  to  rise,  the  Douglas  stood  in  his 
place,  and  without  a  word  spoken,  again  engaged  with  De  Walton  in  the  same  formid- 
able single  combat,  by  which  they  had  already  been  distinguished,  but  with  even 
additional  fury.  Aymer  de  Valence  drew  up  to  his  friend  De  Walton's  left  hand,  and 
seemed  but  to  desire  the  apology  of  one  of  Douglas's  people  attempting  to  second  him,  to 
join  in  the  fray;  but  as  he  saw  no  person  who  seemed  disposed  to  give  him  such 
opportunity,  he  repressed  the  inclination,  and  remained  an  unwilling  spectator.     At 


it 
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length  it  seemed  as  if  Flemings  who  stood  foremost  among  the  Scottish  knights,  was 
desirous  to  measure  his  sword  with  De  Valence.  Ajmer  himself,  burning  with  the 
desire  of  combat,  at  last  called  out,  *^  Faithless  Knight  of  Boghall !  step  forth  and 
defend  yourself  against  the  imputation  of  having  deserted  your  lady  love,  and  of  being  a 
man-sworn  disgrace  to  the  rolls  of  chivalry!" 

"  My  answer,'*  said  Fleming,  "  even  to  a  less  gross  taunt,  hangs  by  my  side."  In  an 
instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand,  and  even  the  practised  warriors  who  looked  on  felt 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  progress  of  the  strife,  which  rather  resembled  a  thunder 
storm  in  a  mountainous  country  than  the  stroke  and  parry  of  two  swords,  offending  on 
the  one  side,  and  keeping  the  defensive  on  the  other. 

Their  blows  were  exchanged  with  surprising  rapidity;  and  although  the  two  com- 
batants did  not  equal  Douglas  and  De  Walton  in  maintaining  a  certain  degree  of  reserve, 
founded  upon  a  respect  which  these  knights  mutually  entertained  for  each  other,  yet  the 
want  of  art  was  supplied  by  a  degree  of  fury,  which  gave  chance  at  least  an  equal  share 
in  the  issue. 

Seeing  their  superiors  thus  desperately  engaged,  the  partisans,  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed, stood  still  on  either  side,  and  looked  on  with  the  reverence  which  they  instinctively 
paid  to  their  commanders  and  leaders  in  arms.  One  or  two  of  the  women  were  in  the 
meanwhile  attracted,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sex,  by  compassion  for  those  who 
had  already  experienced  the  casualties  of  war.  Young  Dickson,  breathing  his  last 
among  the  feet  of  the  combatants,*  was  in  some  sort  rescued  from  the  tumult  by 
the  Lady  of  Berkely,  in  whom  the  action  seemed  less  strange,  owing  to  the 
pilgrim's  dress  which  she  still  retained,  and  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  boy's  father  to  the  task  in  which  she  was  engaged. 

"  Cumber  yourself  not,  lady,  about  that  wliich  is  bootless,"  said  old  Dickson, 
"  and  distract  not  your  own  attention  and  mine  from  preserving  you,  whom  it  is 
the  Douglas's  wish  to  rescue,  and  whom,  so  please  God  and  St  Bride,  I  consider 
as  placed  by  my  chieftain  under  my  charge.  Believe  me,  this  youth's  death  is  in 
no  way  forgotten,  though  this  be  not  the  time  to  remember  it.  A  time  will  come  for 
recollection,  and  an  hour  for  revenge." 

So  said  the  stern  old  man,  reverting  his  eyes  from  the  bloody  corpse  which  lay  at  his 
feet,  a  model  of  beauty  and  strength.  Having  taken  one  more  anxious  look,  he  turned 
round,  and  placed  himself  where  he  could  best  protect  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  not  again 
turning  his  eyes  on  his  son's  body. 

In  the  interim  the  combat  continued,  without  the  least  cessation  on  either  side,  and 
without  a  decided  advantage.  At  length,  however,  fate  seemed  disposed  to  interfere; 
the  Knight  of  Fleming,  pushing  fiercely  forward,  and  brought  by  chance  almost  close  to 
the  person  of  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  missed  his  blow,  and  his  foot  sliding  in 
the  blood  of  the  young  victim,  Dickson,  he  fell  before  his  antagonist^  and  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  at  his  mercy,  when  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  who  inherited 
the  soul  of  a  warrior,  and,  besides,  was  a  very  strong,  as  well  as  an  undaunted  person, 
seeing  a  mace  of  no  great  weight  lying  on  the  floor,  where  it  had  been  dropped  by  the 
fallen  Dickson,  it,  at  the  same  instant,  caught  her  eye,  armed  her  hand,  and  intercepted, 
or  struck  down  the  sword  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  would  otherwise  have  remained 
the  master  of  the  day  at  that  interesting  moment.     Fleming  had  more  to  do  to  avail 

*  [The  fall  of  this  brave  stripling  by  the  hand  of  the  English  governor,  and  the  stern  heroism  of  the  father  in  turaiogfroni 
the  spot  where  he  lay,  "  a  model  of  beauty  and  strength,"  that  he  might  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  du^  whieh  Dotiglaa 
had  assigned  him  of  protecting  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  excites  an  interest  for  both,  with  which  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted 
that  history  interferes.  It  was  the  old  man.  Thomas  Dickson,  not  his  son,  who  fell.  The  tlogoHt  "  a  Douglas,  a  Douglas," 
having  been  prematiurely  raised,  Dickson,  who  was  within  the  church,  thinking  that  his  young  Lord  with  his  armed  band 
was  at  hand,  drew  his  sword,  and  with  only  one  man  to  assist  him,  opposed  the  English,  who  now  rushed  to  the  door.  Cut 
across  the  middle  by  an  English  sword,  he  still  continued  his  opposition,  till  he  fell  lifeless  at  the  threshold.  Such  is 
tradition,  and  it  is  supported  by  a  memorial  of  some  authority — a  tombstone,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of  Douglas, 
on  which  is  sculptured  a  figure  of  Dickson,  supporting  with  his  left  arm  his  protruding  entrails,  and  raising  his  award  with 
the  other  in  the  attitude  of  combat] — Nott  hy  ^  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Douglas. 
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himself  of  an  unexpected  chance  of  recovery,  than  to  make  a  commentary  npon  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  so  singularly  brought  about;  he  instantly  recovered  the 
advantage  he  had  lost,  and  was  able  in  the  ensuing  close  to  trip  op  the  feet  of  his  antagonist, 
who  fell  on  the  pavement,  while  the  voice  of  his  conqueror,  if  he  could  properly  be 
termed  such,  resounded  through  the  church  with  the  fatal  words,  "  Yield  thee,  Aymer 
de  Valence — ^rescue  or  no  rescue — ^yield  thee! — ^yield  ye!"  he  added,  as  he  placed  his 
sword  to  the  throat  of  the  fallen  knight,  ''  not  to  me,  but  to  this  noble  lady — ^rescue  or 
no  rescue." 

With  a  heavy  heart  the  English  knight  perceived  that  he  had  fairly  lost  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  fame,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his  destiny,  or  be  slain 
upon  the  spot.  There  was  only  one  consolation,  that  no  battle  was  ever  more  honour- 
ably sustained,  being  gained  as  much  by  accident  as  by  valour. 

The  fate  of  the  protracted  and  desperate  combat  between  Douglas  and  De  Walton 
did  not  much  longer  remain  in  suspense;  indeed,  the  number  of  conquests  in  single 
combat  achieved  by  the  Douglas  in  these  wars,  was  so  great,  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  he  was  not,  in  personal  strength  and  skill,  even  a  superior  knight  to  Bruce 
himself,  and  he  was  at  least  acknowledged  nearly  his  equal  in  the  art  of  war. 

So  however  it  was,  that  when  three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  passed  in  hard  contest, 
Douglas  and  De  Walton,  whose  nerves  were  not  actually  of  iron,  began  to  show  some 
signs  that  their  human  bodies  were  feeling  the  efiect  of  the  dreadful  exertion.  Their 
blows  began  to  be  drawn  more  slowly,  and  were  parried  with  less  celerity.  Douglas, 
seeing  that  the  combat  must  soon  come  to  an  end,  generously  made  a  signal,  intimating 
to  his  antagonist  to  hold  his  hand  for  an  instant. 

"  Brave  De  Walton,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  mortal  quarrel  between  us,  and  you  must 
be  sensible  that  in  this  passage  of  arms,  Douglas,  though  he  is  only  worth  his  sword  and 
his  cloak,  has  abstained  from  taking  a  decisive  advantage  when  the  chance  of  arms  has 
more  than  once  offered  it.  My  father's  house,  the  broad  domains  around  it,  the 
dwelling,  and  the  graves  of  my  ancestors,  form  a  reasonable  reward  for  a  knight  to  fight 
for,  and  call  upon  me  in  an  imperative  voice  to  prosecute  the  strife  which  has  such  an 
object,  wliile  you  are  as  welcome  to  the  noble  lady,  in  all  honour  and  safety,  as  if  you 
had  received  her  from  the  hands  of  King  Edward  himself;  and  I  give  you  my  word,  that 
the  utmost  honours  which  can  attend  a  prisoner,  and  a  careful  absence  of  every  thing 
like  injury  or  insult,  shall  attend  De  Walton  when  he  yields  up  the  castle,  as  well  as 
his  sword  to  James  of  Douglas." 

"  It  is  the  fate  to  which  I  am  perhaps  doomed,"  replied  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  "  but 
never  will  I  volimtarily  embrace  it,  and  never  shall  it  be  said  that  my  own  tongue, 
saving  in  the  last  extremity,  pronounced  upon  me  the  fatal  sentence  to  sink  the  point 
of  my  own  sword.  Pembroke  is  upon  the  march  with  his  whole  army,  to  rescue  the 
garrison  of  Douglas.  I  hear  the  tramp  of  his  horse's  feet  even  now;  and  I  will  maintain 
my  ground  while  I  am  within  reach  of  support ;  nor  do  I  fear  that  the  breath  wliich 
now  begins  to  fail  will  not  last  long  enough  to  uphold  the  struggle  till  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  succour.  Come  on,  then,  and  treat  me  not  as  a  child,  but  as  one  who, 
whether  I  stand  or  fall,  fears  not  to  encounter  the  utmost  force  of  my  knightly 
antagonist." 

"  So  be  it  then,"  said  Douglas,  a  darksome  hue,  like  the  lurid  colour  of  the  thunder- 
cloud, changing  his  brow  as  he  spoke,  intimating  that  he  meditated  a  speedy  end  to  the 
contest,  when,  just  as  the  noise  of  horses*  feet  drew  nigh,  a  Welsh  knight,  known  as 
such  by  the  diminutive  size  of  his  steed,  his  naked  limbs,  and  his  bloody  spear,  called 
out  loudly  to  the  combatants  to  hold  their  hands. 
"  Is  Pembroke  near  ?"  said  De  Walton. 

"  No  nearer  than  Loudon  Hill,"  said  the  Prestantin ;  "  but  I  bring  his  commands  to 
John  de  Walton." 
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"  I  Stand  ready  to  obey  them  through  every  danger,"  answered  the  knight. 

"  Woe  is  me,"  said  the  Welshman,  "  that  my  mouth  should  bring  to  the  ears  of  so  brave 
a  man  tidings  so  unwelcome  I  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  yesterday  received  information 
that  the  castle  of  Douglas  was  attacked  by  the  son  of  the  deceased  Earl,  and  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  Pembroke,  on  hearing  this,  resolved  to  march  to  your 
support,  noble  knight,  with  all  the  forces  he  had  at  his  disposal.  He  did  so,  and  accord- 
ingly entertained  every  assurance  of  relieving  the  castle,  when  unexpectedly  he  met,  on 
Loudon  Hill,  a  body  of  men  of  no  very  inferior  force  to  his  own,  and  having  at  their 
head  that  famous  Bruce  whom  the  Scottish  rebels  acknowledge  as  their  king.  He 
marched  instantly  to  the  attack,  swearing  he  would  not  even  draw  a  comb  through  his 
grey  beard  until  he  had  rid  England  of  his  recurring  plague.  But  the  fate  of  war  was 
against  us." 

He  stopt  here  for  lack  of  breath. 

"I  thought  so!"  exclaimed  Douglas.  "Robert  Bruce  will  now  sleep  at  night,  since 
he  has  paid  home  Pembroke  for  the  slaughter  of  his  friends  and  the  dispersion  of  his 
army  at  Methuen  Wood.  His  men  are,  indeed,  accustomed  to  meet  with  dangers,  and 
to  conquer  them:  those  who  follow  him  have  been  trained  under  Wallace,  besides  being 
partakers  of  the  perils  of  Bruce  himself.  It  was  thought  that  the  waves  had  swallowed 
them  when  they  shipped  themselves  from  the  west;  but  know,  that  the  Bruce  was 
determined  with  the  present  reviving  spring  to  awaken  his  pretensions,  and  that  he  retires 
not  from  Scotland  again  while  he  lives,  and  while  a  single  lord  remains  to  set  his  foot 
by  his  sovereign,  in  spite  of  all  the  power  which  has  been  so  feloniously  employed 
against  him." 

"  It  is  even  too  true."  said  the  Welshman  Meredith,  "  although  it  is  said  by  a  proud 
Scotchman. — The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  completely  defeated,  is  unable  to  stir  from  Ayr, 
towards  which  he  has  retreated  with  great  loss:  and  he  sends  his  instructions  to  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  to  make  the  best  terms  he  can  for  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  of 
Douglas,  and  trust  nothing  to  his  support." 

The  Scottish,  who  heard  this  unexpected  news,  joined  in  a  shout  so  loud  and  ener- 
getic, that  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church  seemed  actually  to  rock,  and  threaten  to  lull 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  were  crowded  within  it. 

The  brow  of  De  Walton  was  overclouded  at  the  news  of  Pembroke's  defeat,  although 
in  some  respects  it  placed  him  at  liberty  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  Lady  of 
Berkely.  He  could  not,  however,  claim  the  same  honourable  terms  which  had  be«i 
offered  to  him  by  Douglas  before  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Loudon  Hill  had  arrived. 

"Noble  knight^"  he  said,  "it  is  entirely  at  your  pleasure  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
surrender  of  your  paternal  castle;  nor  have  I  a  right  to  claim  from  you  those  conditions 
which,  a  little  while  since,  your  generosity  put  in  my  offer.  But  I  submit  to  my  fate; 
and  upon  whatever  terms  you  think  fit  to  grant  me,  I  must  be  content  to  ofier  to 
surrender  to  you  the  weapon,  of  which  I  now  put  the  point  in  the  earth,  in  evidence 
that  I  will  never  more  direct  it  against  you  until  a  fair  ransom  shall  place  it  once  more 
at  my  own  disposal." 

"  Grod  forbid,"  answered  the  noble  James  of  Douglas,  "  that  I  should  take  such  advan- 
tage of  the  bravest  knight  out  of  not  a  few  who  have  found  me  work  in  battle!  I  will 
take  example  from  the  Knight  of  Fleming,  who  has  gallantly  bestowed  his  captive  in 
guerdon  upon  a  noble  damsel  here  present;  and  in  like  manner  I  transfer  my  claim  upon 
the  person  of  the  redoubted  Knight  of  Walton,  to  the  high  and  noble  Lady  Augusta 
Berkely,  who,  I  hope,  will  not  scorn  to  accept  from  the  Douglas  a  gift  which  the  chance 
of  war  has  thrown  into  his  hands." 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  on  hearing  this  unexpected  decision,  looked  up  like  the  traveller 
who  discovers  the  beams  of  the  sun  breaking  tlirough  and  dispersing  the  tempest  which 
has  accompanied  him  for  a  whole  morning.     The  Lady  of  Berkely  recollected  what 
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became  her  rank,  and  showed  her  sense  of  the  Douglas's  chivalry.  Hastily  wiping  off  the 
tears  which  had  unwillingly  flowed  to  her  eyes,  while  her  lover's  safety  and  her  own  were 
resting  on  the  precarious  issue  of  a  desperate  combat,  she  assumed  the  look  proper  to  a 
heroine  of  that  age,  who  did  not  feel  averse  to  accept  the  importance  which  was  conceded 
to  her  by  the  general  voice  of  the  chivalry  of  the  period.  Stepping  forward,  bearing 
her  person  gracefully,  yet  modestly,  in  the  attitude  of  a  lady  accustomed  to  be  looked  to 
in  difficulties  like  the  present,  she  addressed  the  audience  in  a  tone  which  might  not  have 
misbecome  the  Groddess  of  Battle  dispersing  her  influence  at  the  close  of  a  field  covered 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

"  The  noble  Douglas,"  she  said,  "  shall  not  pass  without  a  prize  from  the  field  which 
he  has  so  nobly  won.  This  rich  string  of  brilliants,  which  my  ancestor  won  from  the 
Sultan  of  Trebisond,  itself  a  prize  of  battle,  will  be  honoured  by  sustaining,  under  the 
Douglas's  armour,  a  lock  of  hair  of  the  fortunate  lady  whom  the  victorious  lord  has 
adopted  for  his  guide  in  chivalry;  and  if  the  Douglas,  till  he  shall  adorn  it  with  that 
lock,  will  permit  the  honoured  lock  of  hair  which  it  now  bears  to  retain  its  station,  she 
on  whose  head  it  grew  will  hold  it  as  a  signal  that  poor  Augusta  de  Berkely  is  pardoned 
for  having  gaged  any  mortal  man  in  strife  with  the  Knight  of  Douglas." 

"  Woman's  love,"  replied,  the  Douglas,  "  shall  not  divorce  this  locket  from  my  bosom, 
which  I  will  keep  till  the  last  day  of  my  life,  as  emblematic  of  female  worth  and  female 
virtue.  And,  not  to  encroach  upon  the  valued  and  honoured  province  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  be  it  known  to  all  men,  that  whoever  sliall  say  that  the  Lady  Augusta  of 
Berkely  has,  in  this  entangled  matter,  acted  otherwise  than  becomes  the  noblest  of  her 
sex,  he  will  do  well  to  be  ready  to  maintain  such  a  proposition  with  his  lance,  against 
James  of  Douglas,  in  a  fair  field." 

This  speech  was  heard  with  approbation  on  all  sides ;  and  the  news  brought 
by  Meredith  of  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  subsequent  retreat,  recon- 
ciled the  fiercest  of  the  English  soldiers  to  the  surrender  of  Douglas  Castle.  The 
necessary  conditions  were  speedily  agreed  on,  which  put  the  Scottish  in  possession  of 
this  stronghold,  together  with  the  stores,  both  of  arms  and  ammunition,  of  every  kind 
which  it  contained.  The  garrison  had  it  to  boast,  that  they  obtained  a  free  passage,  with 
their  horses  and  arms,  to  return  by  the  shortest  and  safest  route  to  the  marches 
of  England,  without  either  suffering  or  inflicting  damage. 

Margaret  of  Hautlieu  was  not  behind  in  acting  a  generous  part;  the  gallant  Knight 
of  Valence  was  allowed  to  accompany  his  friend  De  Walton  and  the  Lady  Augusta  to 
England,  and  without  ransom. 

The  venerable  prelate  of  Glasgow,  seeing  what  appeared  at  one  time  likely  to  end  in 
a  general  conflict,  terminate  so  auspiciously  for  his  country,  contented  himself  with 
bestowing  his  blessing  on  the  assembled  multitude,  and  retiring  with  those  who  came  to 
assist  in  the  service  of  the  day. 

This  surrender  of  Douglas  Castle  upon  the  Palm  Sunday  of  19th  March,  1306-7,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  career  of  conquest  which  was  uninterrupted,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  strengths  and  fortresses  of  Scotland  were  yielded  to  those  who  asserted  the 
liberty  of  their  country,  until  the  crowning  mercy  was  gained  in  the  celebrated  field  of 
Bannockburn,  where  the  English  sustained  a  defeat  more  disastrous  than  is  mentioned 
upon  any  other  occasion  in  their  annals. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  fate  of  the  persons  of  this  story.  King  Edward  was  greatly 
enraged  at  Sir  John  de  Walton  for  having  surrendered  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  securing  at 
the  same  time  his  own  object,  the  envied  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Berkely.  The  knights  to 
whom  he  referred  the  matter  as  a  subject  of  enquiry,  gave  it  nevertheless  as  their  opinion 
that  De  Walton  was  void  of  all  censure,  having  discharged  his  duty  in  its  fullast  extent, 
till  the  commands  of  his  superior  oflicer  obliged  him  to  surrender  the  Dangerous  Castle. 

A  singular  renewal  of  intercourse  took  place,  many  months   afterwards,    between 
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Margaret  of  Haiitlicu  and  her  lover,  Sir  Malcolm  Fleminpr,  Tlie  use  which  the  hidy 
made  of  Iht  frc^edom,  and  of  the  doom  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  which  put  her  in 
possc>si»>ii  of  her  father's  inheritance,  was  to  follow  her  adrentui'Dus  spirit  tlirough 
dangers  not  usually  encountered  by  tli(»se  of  her  sex ;  and  the  Lady  of  Hautlieu  was  not 
(nily  a  darinjr  follower  of  the  chase,  but  it  was  said  that  she  was  even  not  daunted  in  the 
battle-field.  Slit!  reniaini'd  faithful  to  the  political  principles  which  she  had  adopted  at 
an  rarly  ]>i*nod  ;  and  it  seenird  as  if  she  had  formed  the  gallant  resolution  of  shaking  the 
god  Cu])i<l  from  Iut  horse's  mane,  if  not  tn^ading  him  beneath  her  horse's  feet. 

The  Fleming,  although  he  had  vanished  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  counties  of 
Lanark  and  A}t,  made  an  attemi)t  to  state  his  apology  to  the  Lady  de  Hautlieu  herself^ 
who  returned  his  letter  unopened,  and  remained  to  all  appearance  resolved  never  again 
to  enter  upon  tlu^  topic  of  their  original  engagement.  It  chanced,  however,  at  a  later 
period  of  the  war  with  England,  while  Fleming  was  one  night  travelling  upon  the 
IJonh'r,  after  the  ordinary  iashicm  ol"  one  who  sought  adventures,  a  waiting-maid, 
etpiipptnl  in  a  fantastic  habit,  asked  tlu*  jn'ntection  of  his  arm  in  the  name  of  her  lady, 
who,  late  in  the  evening,  had  been  made  cai)tive,  she  said,  by  certain  ill-dis)K)sed  caitiffs, 
who  were  carr}'ing  her  by  force  thi-ough  the  ibrest.  The  Fleming's  lance  was,  of  course, 
in  its  rest,  and  woe  betide  the  faitour  whoj^e  lot  it  was  to  encounter  its  tlirust ;  the  first 
f(fl],  incapable  of  further  combat,  and  anothcT  of  the  felons  encountered  the  same  fate 
with  little  more  resistance.  The  lady,  released  from  the  discourteous  cord  which 
restrained  her  liberty,  did  not  hesitate  to  join  company  with  the  brave  knight  by  whom 
she  had  1)een  rescued;  and  although  the  dtu'kness  did  not  permit  her  to  recognise  her 
old  lover  in  her  liberator,  yet  she  could  not  but  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  conversation 
with  which  he  entertained  her,  as  they  proceeded  on  the  wbj.  He  spoke  of  the  fallen 
caitiffs  as  being  Englishmen,  who  found  a  pleasure  in  exercising  oppression  and  barba- 
rities upon  the  wandering  damsels  of  Scotland,  and  whose  cause,  therefore,  the  champions 
of  that  country  were  bound  to  avenge  while  the  blood  throbbed  in  tlieir  veins.  He 
spoke  of  the  injustice  of  the  national  quarrel  which  had  afforded  a  pretence  lor  such 
deliberate  oppression ;  and  the  lady,  who  herself  had  suffered  so  much  by  the  inter- 
ierence  of  the  English  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  readily  acquiesced  in  the  sentiments 
which  he  expressed  on  a  subject  which  she  had  so  much  reason  for  regarding  as  an 
afilicting  one.  Her  answer  was  given  in  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  would  not  heeitate, 
if  the  times  should  call  for  such  an  exami>le,  to  defend  even  with  her  hand  the  rights 
which  she  asserted  wnth  her  tongue. 

l^leased  with  the  sentiments  which  she  expressed,  and  recognising  in  her  voice  that 
secret  charm,  which,  once  impressed  upon  the  human  heart,  is  rarely  wrought  out  of 
llie  remembrance  by  a  long  train  of  subsequent  events,  he  almost  persuaded  himself  that 
the  tones  were  familiar  to  him,  and  had  at  one  time  formed  the  key  to  his  innermost 
atVeetions.  In  i>r(H'eeding  on  their  journey,  the  knight's  troubled  state  of  mind  was 
augmented  instead  of  l)eing  diniinislied.  The  seenes  of  liis  earliest  youth  were  rwnUeil 
by  eircumstanees  so  slight,  as  would  in  onlinary  cases  have  produced  no  effect  wliatever; 
the  sentiments  ap])eared  similar  to  thos(>  which  liis  life  had  been  devoted  to  enforce,  and 
he  half  ])ersuaded  himself  that  the  dawn  of  day  was  to  be  to  him  tlie  beginning  of  a 
fortmie  equally  singular  and  extraordinary. 

In  tile  midst  of  this  anxiety,  Sir  jMah^ilm  Fleming  had  no  antici])ation  that  the  lady 
whom  he  had  heretofore  njected  was  again  thrown  into  liis  path,  after  years  of  absence; 
still  less  when  daylight  gave  him  a  partial  view  of  hi.s  fair  companion's  countenance,  was 
he  prepared  to  believe  that  he  was  once  again  to  term  himself  the  cliampion  of  Margaret 
de  Hautlieu,  but  it  was  so.  The  lady,  on  that  din;ful  morning  when  she  retired  from 
the  (•hurcli  of  Douglas,  had  not  res()lv<(l  (indeed  what  lady  ever  did?)  to  renounce, 
without  some  struggle,  th(».  beauties  which  she  had  once  ]>o.ssessed.  A  long  i)rocess  of 
time,  eniployed  under  skilful  hands,   had   succeeded   in    obliterating  the  scars  which 
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I  H  tbe  mftrks  of  her  Fall.  These  were  now  coneiderably  effaced,  uid  the  hnt 
orgfm  of  sight  no  longer  appeared  so  great  a  blemish,  concealed,  as  it  was,  hy  a.  black 
ribbon,  and  the  arts  of  the  tirewoman,  ivho  made  it  her  buainess  to  shadow  it  over  bj 
a  lock  of  hair.  In  a  word,  he  saw  the  same  Margaret  de  Haiitlieu,  with  no  very 
different  style  of  expression  from  that  which  her  face,  partaking  of  the  high  and  pas- 
sionate chantcter  of  her  soul,  had  always  presented.  It  seemed  to  both,  therefore,  that 
their  fate,  by  bringing  them  together  after  a  separation  which  appeared  bo  decisive,  had 
intimated  its  Jiat  that  their  fortunes  were  inseparable  from  each  other.  By  the  time 
that  the  smumer  sun  had  climbed  high  in  the  heavens,  the  two  travellers  rode  apart  from 
their  retinue,  conversing  together  with  an  eagerness  which  marked  the  importaot  matters 
in  discussion  between  them ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  made  generally  known  through 
Scotland,  that  Sk-  Malcolm  Fleming  and  the  Lady  Mai^aret  de  Hautlieu  were  to  be 
united  at  the  court  of  the  good  King  Robert,  and  the  husband  invested  with  the  honours 
of  Biggar  and  Cumbernauld,  an  earldom  so  long  known  in  tlie  family  of  Fleming. 


The  gentie  reader  is  acquainted,  that  these  are,  in  all  probability,  the  last  tales  which 
it  will  be  the  lot  of  the  Author  to  submit  to  the  public.  He  is  now  on  the  eve  of 
visiting  foreign  parts ;  a  ship  of  war  is  commissioned  by  its  Royal  Master  to  carry  the 
Author  of  Waverley  to  climates  in  which  he  may  po,ssibly  obtain  such  a  restoration  of 
health  as  may  serve  him  to  spin  his  thread  to  an  end  in  his  own  counlry.  Had  he 
continued  to  prosecute  his  usual  literary  labours,  it  seems  indeed  probable,  that  at  the 
term  of  years  he  has  already  attained,  the  bowl,  to  use  the  pathetic  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, would  have  been  broken  at  the  fountain ;  and  little  can  one,  who  has  enjoyed  on 
the  whole  an  uncommon  share  of  the  most  inestimable  of  worldly  blessings,  be  entitled 
to  complain,  that  lifo,  advancing  to  its  period,  should  he  attended  with  its  usual  propor- 
tions of  shadows  and  storms.  They  have  affected  him  at  least  in  no  more  painful  manner 
than  is  inseparable  from  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  the  debt  of  humanity.     Of  those 
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whofle  relation  to  him  in  the  ranks  of  life  might  have  ensured  him  their  ^mpAthj  nntler 
indisposition,  many  are  now  no  more ;  and  those  who  auj  yet  fdlov  in  hia  wake,  an 
entitled  to  expect,  in  bearing  inevitable  evils,  an  example  of  firmaeHB  and  patjeae^  nan 
especially  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  enjoyed  no  small  good  fortune  dating  the  eonrae 
of  his  pilgrimage. 

The  public  have  claims  on  his  gratitude,  for  which  the  Author  of  Waveriey  has  n 
adequate  means  of  expression ;  but  he  may  be  permitted  to  hopes  that  the  powen  of  hia 
mind,  such  as  they  ore,  may  not  have  a  different  date  from  those  of  his  body;  and  that 
he  may  again  meet  his  patronising  friends,  if  not  exactly  in  his  old  bsliion  of  litoatnn^ 
nt  least  in  some  branch,  which  may  not  call  forth  the  remark,  that — 

"  Su[ieiAuoiu  lag!  (he  vitnui  on  the  lUge." 


Abbothpord,  Si-plfmiier,  18SI. 


MY  ADNT  MARGARET'S  MIRROR. 


INTRODOCTIOH— 0831-) 

;-'5"^  HE  species  of  publication  which  has  come  to  be  generftllj  known  by  the  title 
',  being  a  miwellany  of  prose  and  veree,  equipped  with  numerous 
,  and  put  forth  every  year  nbout  Christmas,  had  flouriohed  for  a 
■*  long  while  in  Germany,  before  it  was  imitated  in  this  country  by  an  enter- 
prising bookseUer,  a  Gennan  by  birth,  Mr  Ackermann.  The  rapid  success  of  his  work, 
as  is  the  custom  of  the  time,  gave  birth  to  a  host  of  rivak,  and,  among  others,  to  an 
Annual  styled  The  Keepsake,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1828,  and  attracted 
mucli  notice,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  very  uncommon  splendour  of  its  illustrative 
accompaniments.  The  expenditure  which  the  spirited  proprietors  lavished  on  this 
magnificent  volume,  is  understood  to  have  been  not  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  1 

Various  gentlemen,  of  such  literary  reputation  that  any  one  might  think  it  on  honour 
to  be  associated  with  them,  had  been  announced  as  contributors  to  this  Annual,  before 
application  was  made  to  me  to  assist  in  it ;  and  I  accordingly  placed  with  much  pleasure 
at  the  Editor's  disposal  a  few  fragments,  originally  designed  to  have  been  worked  into 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  besides  a  MS.  Drama,  the  long- neglected  performance 
of  my  youthful  days, — the  House  of  Aspen. 

The  Keepsake  for  1828  included,  however,  only  three  of  these  little  prose  tales— of 
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which  the  llnrt  in  order  was  that  entitled  "  My  Aunt  Mitrj;areft  Mirror.'*  By  ^ 
introdiKthn  to  this,  when  now  included  in  a  general  collection  of  my  lut^uhrMioiji 
I  have  only  to  aay  that  it  ia  a  more  transcript,  or  at  leatt  with  ^■erylittl(?  eiubfUiiiliiRintf, 
of  a  story  tliat  I  remembered  being  struck  with  in  my  cliiliUtoud,  wlicn  tiiU  at  tho  Sn- 
side  by  a  lady  of  eminent  virtues,  and  no  incttnudentljle  sliare  of  talt^nt,  «rie  of  tHs 
ancient  and  honourable  house  of  Swinton.  She  was  a  kinil  relation  uf  n^  uwu,  alii 
met  her  deatli  in  a  manner  no  Kliouking,  being  killed  in  a  flt  of  insanity  hy  a  fernn^ 
attendant  who  had  been  nttuclieil  to  licr  person  for  hall'  a  lLli.>lime,  that  1  caiiiwt  no* 
recall  her  memory,  cliild  as  I  watt  wlien  the  catostroplie  occurred,  without  a  paiofbl  i^ 
awakening  of  perhaps  tlic  first  iniagc'j^  of  horror  that  the  nuenua  of  real  lifo  iSlmapcU  <$> 
my  mind.  |. 

This  good  spinster  Lml  in  tier  compa^ition  a  strong  vein  of  the  superstitions,  and  nm 
pleased,  among  other  fancier  to  read  alone  iu  lier  ctiamber  by  a  taper  fixed  in  ■'  caaiEH' 
stick  which  she  had  fonncd  out  of  a  Iiuniau  skull.  One  iiiplit,  tiiis  strauge  .|d«eeif 
furniture  acquired  suddenly  the  power  of  locomotion,  and,  after  pwfcirming  .some  oA 
circles  on  her  chimney-piece,  fairly  Icajied  on  the  floor,  and  continued  to  roll  about  tbil 
apartment.  Mrs  Swinton  cnlmiy  procctided  to  the  adjoinins:  rf»^m  fm-  nn-^llicr  li^-ht,  ancl 
had  the  satisfaction  to  pciietrnte  the  mystery  on  the  spot.  I>uH  nbiuHjiii'tl  in  tlic  ancient 
building  she  inhabited,  and  one  of  tliese  had  nmnaged  to  ensconce  itself  witMn  her 
&vonrite  memealo  mori.  Though  thus  endowed  with  a  more  than  feminine  Bhareaf 
nerve,  she  entertained  lurgfily  tliat  belief  in  snpcmatnrnis,  which  in  thoM  times  was  not 
eondidered  as  sitting  ungracefully  on  the  grave  and  aged  of  her  condition  ;  and  the  dtory 
of  the  Magic  Mirror  was  one  for  which  she  vouched  with  particular  eonfidenite,  alleging 
indeed  that  one  of  lier  own  family  had  been  an  eye-witncM  of  the  incidents  reconled 


Stories  enow  of  much  the  same  cast  will  present  themselvi^  to  the  recollection  of  such 
of  my  readers  as  have  ever  dabbletl  in  a  sjHHies  of  lore,  to  whitdi  I  certainly  gave  mure 
hours,  at  one  period  of  my  life,  than  I  should  gain  any  credit  by  e 
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'Tiii«  thut  whirh  i>  Mil 


^?^^StY  AoKT  Maboaret  whu  one  of  tlint  n'spocted  HirttcrluKKl,  iijKin  whom  devolve 
^1  »V^  W  all  the  troiil)l<;  and  s<)ii<-itmle  iiiciileiiliil  U,  tin:  p<iNM.-^i'ioi)  of  cliililren,  except- 
(jffiflTM  ing  only  tliiit  whicli  iittcixis  tlicir  ontrnnco  into  the  world.  Wo  were  a  large 
fuiiiily,  of  very  diffiTcnt  di^'pi'sitioni'  and  coii.-ititntionii.  Some  were  dull  and 
l>e«.'vish— they  were  sent  to  Annt  Mnrgaret  to  hv  amiiwiil;  nonie  were  rude,  romping, 
and  bi)isterous— they  were  sent  to  Aunt  ikiargaret  to  bo  kept  (jiiiet,  or  rather  that  tlicir 
milae  niiglit  l»e  removed  out  of  hearing:  those  who  were  indi.-iidsiil  were  sent  with  the 
()n)S|>eet  of  being  niir^'cd — those  who  were  stublwrn,  willi  tlie  Imjie  of  tlieir  being 
ffubdiied  by  the  kiiidniv»  of  Aunt  Margaret'^  di^ipline ;  in  sliort,  nlie  luul  uU  the  various 
dutie.t  of  a  mother,  without  the  credit  and  dignity  of  the  maternul  elianieler.  The  bu:<y 
tieene  of  her  viirioua  earea  is  now  ovei^— of  the  invalids  and  tlie  robust,  tlie  kind  and 
the  rough,  tlie  peevish  mid  pleased  children,  who  thronged  her  little  i)arbur  from  morn- 
ing to  Might,  not  one  now  remains  alive  but  mynelfj  who,  affliited  by  early  infirmity, 
was  <mc  of  the  most  delicate  of  her  nurslings,  yet  nevertheless,  huve  ontlived  them  all. 

It  is  still  my  eustom,  and  shall  be  ho  while  I  have  the  use  of  my  limbs,  to  visit  my 
resiMH'ted  relation  at  least  three  times  a-week.  Her  abode  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Huburbs  of  the  town  in  which  I  reside ;  and  is  accetitiible,  not  indy  by  the  Ingh-niail, 
from  whieh  it  standfl  at  some  distance,  but  by  means  of  a  gnw-nswanl  footpath,  leading 
through  some  pretty  meadows.  I  have  so  little  left  to  torment  me  in  life,  that  it  is  one 
of  my  greatest  vexations  to  know  thiit  several  of  these  sequt'stored  fields  have  been 
devoted  as  sites  for  building.  In  thut  whieh  is  nearest  the  town,  wheelbarrows  have 
been  at  work  for  several  weeks  in  such  numbers,  that,  I  verily  believe,  its  whole  surface, 
to  the  depth  of  at  least  eighteen  inches,  was  mounted  in  those  monotrochs  at  the  same 
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moment,  and  in  the  act  of  being  transported  from  one  place  to  another.  Huge  triangular 
piles  of  planks  are  also  reared  in  different  parts  of  the  devoted  messuage ;  and  a  little 
group  of  trees,  that  still  grace  the  eastern  end,  which  rises  in  a  gentle  ascent,  have  just 
received  warning  to  quit,  expressed  by  a  daub  of  white  paint,  and  are  to  give  place  to  a 
curious  grove  of  chimneys. 

It  would,  perhaps,  hurt  others  in  my  situation  to  reflect  that  this  little  range  of 
pasturage  once  belonged  to  my  father,  (whose  family  was  of  some  consideration  in  the 
world,)  and  was  sold  by  patches  to  remedy  distresses  in  which  he  involved  himself  in  an 
attempt  by  commercial  adventure  to  redeem  his  diminished  fortune.  While  the  building 
scheme  was  in  full  operation,  this  circumstance  was  often  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  class 
of  friends  who  are  anxious  that  no  part  of  your  misfortunes  should  escape  your  obser- 
vation. "  Such  pasture-ground ! — lying  at  the  very  town's  end — in  turnips  and  potatoes, 
the  parks  would  bring  20/.  per  acre,  and  if  leased  for  building — Oh,  it  was  a  gold 
mine! — And  all  sold  for  an  old  song  out  of  the  ancient  possessor's  hands!"  My 
comforters  cannot  bring  me  to  repine  much  on  tliis  subject.  If  I  could  be  allowed  to 
look  back  on  the  past  without  interruption,  I  could  willingly  give  up  the  enjoyment  of 
present  income,  and  the  hope  of  future  profit,  to  those  who  have  purchased  what  my 
father  sold.  I  regret  the  alteration  of  the  ground  only  because  it  destroys  associations^ 
and  I  would  more  willingly  (I  think)  see  the  Earl's  Closes  in  the  hands  of  strangers, 
retaining  their  silvan  appearance,  than  know  them  for  my  own,  if  torn  up  by  agriculture 
or  covered  with  buildings.     Mine  are  the  sensations  of  poor  Logan : 


"  The  horrid  plough  has  rased  the 
Where  yet  a  child  I  itray'd ; 
The  axe  has  fell'd  the  hawthorn  screen, 
The  schoolboy's  summer  shade." 

I  hope,  however,  the  threatened  devastation  will  not  be  consummated  in  my  day. 
Although  the  adventurous  spirit  of  times  short  while  since  passed  gave  rise  to  the 
undertaking,  I  have  been  encouraged  to  think,  that  the  subsequent  changes  have  so  far 
damped  the  spirit  of  speculation,  that  the  rest  of  the  woodland  footpath  leading  to  Aunt 
Margaret's  retreat  will  be  left  undisturbed  for  her  time  and  mine.  I  am  interested  in  this, 
for  every  step  of  the  way,  after  I  have  passed  through  the  green  already  mentioned,  has 
for  me  something  of  early  remembrance : — There  is  the  stile  at  which  I  can  recollect  a 
cross  child's-maid  upbraiding  me  with  my  infirmity,  as  she  lifted  me  coarsely  and  carelessly 
over  the  flinty  steps,  which  my  brothers  traversed  with  shout  and  bound.  I  remember 
the  suppressed  bitterness  of  the  moment,  and,  conscious  of  my  own  inferiority,  the 
feeling  of  envy  with  which  I  regarded  the  easy  movements  and  elastic  steps  of  my 
more  happily  formed  brethren.  Alas !  these  goodly  barks  have  all  perished  on  life's  wide 
ocean,  and  only  that  which  seemed  so  little  seaworthy,  as  the  naval  phrase  goes,  has 
reached  the  port  when  the  tempest  is  over.  Then  there  is  the  jiool,  where,  manoeuvring 
our  little  navy,  constructed  out  of  the  broad  water  flags,  my  elder  brother  fell  in,  and 
was  scarce  saved  from  the  watery  element  to  die  under  Nelson's  banner.  There  is 
the  hazel  copse  also,  in  which  my  brother  Henry  used  to  gather  nuts,  thinking  little 
that  he  was  to  die  in  an  Indian  jungle  in  quest  of  rupees. 

There  is  so  much  more  of  remembrance  about  the  little  walk,  that — as  I  stop,  rest  on 
my  crutch-headed  cane,  and  look  round  with  that  species  of  comparison  between  the 
thing  I  was  and  that  which  I  now  am — it  almost  induces  me  to  doubt  my  own  identity; 
until  I  find  myself  in  face  of  the  honeysuckle  porch  of  Aunt  Margaret's  dwelling,  with  its 
irregularity  of  front,  and  its  odd  projecting  latticed  windows  ;  where  the  workmen  seem 
to  have  made  a  study  that  no  one  of  them  should  resemble  another,  in  form,  size,  or  in 
the  old-fashioned  stone  entablature  and  labels  which  adorn  them.  This  tenement,  <mce 
the  manor-house  of  Earl's  Closes,  we  still  retain  a  slight  hold  upon  ;  for,  in  some  family 
arrangements,  it  had  seen  settled  upon  Aunt  Margaret  during  the  term  of  her  life. 
Upon  this  frail  tenure  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  last  shadow  of  the  family  of 
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Bothwell  of  Earl's  Closes,  and  their  last  slight  connection  with  their  paternal  inheritance. 
The  only  representative  will  then  be  an  infirm  old  man,  moving  not  unwillingly  to  the 
grave,  which  has  devoured  all  that  were  dear  to  his  affections. 

When  I  have  indulged  such  thoughts  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  enter  the  mansion,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  gatehouse  only  of  the  original  building,  and  find  one  being  on 
whom  time  seems  to  have  made  little  impression  ;  for  the  Aunt  Margaret  of  to-day 
bears  the  same  proportional  age  to  the  Aunt  Margaret  of  my  early  youth,  that  the  boy 
of  ten  years  old  does  to  the  man  of  (by'r  Lady!)  some  fifty-six  years.  The  old  lady's 
invariable  costume  has  doubtleas  some  share  in  confirming  one  in  the  opinion,  that  time 
has  stood  still  with  Aunt  Margaret. 

The  brown  or  chocolate-coloured  silk  gown,  with  ruffles  of  the  same  stuff  at  the  elbow, 
within  which  are  otherft  of  Mechlin  lace — the  black  silk  gloves,  or  mitts,  the  white  hair 
combed  back  upon  a  roll,  and  the  cap  of  spotless  cambric,  which  closes  around  the 
venerable  countenance,  as  they  were  not  the  costume  of  1780,  so  neither  were  they  that 
of  1826;  they  are  altogether  a  style  peculiar  to  the  individual  Aunt  Margaret.  There 
she  still  gits,  as  she  sat  thirty  years  since,  with  her  wheel  or  the  stocking,  which  she 
works  by  the  fire  in  winter,  and  by  the  window  in  summer;  or,  perhaps,  venturing  as 
far  as  the  porch  in  an  unusually  fine  summer  evening.  Her  frame,  like  some  well- 
constructed  piece  of  mechanics,  still  performs  the  operations  for  which  it  had  seemed 
destined  ;  going  its  round  with  an  activity  which  is  gradually  diminished,  yet  indicating 
no  probability  that  it  will  soon  come  to  a  period. 

The  solicitude  and  affection  which  had  made  Aunt  Margaret  the  willing  slave  to  the 
infiictions  of  a  whole  nursery,  have  now  for  their  object  the  health  and  comfort  of  one 
old  and  infirm  man,  the  last  remaining  relative  of  her  family,  and  the  only  one  who  can 
still  find  interest  in  the  traditional  stores  which  she  hoards,  as  some  miser  hides  the  gold 
which  he  desires  that  no  one  should  enjoy  after  his  death. 

My  conversation  with  Aunt  Margaret  generally  relates  little  either  to  the  present  or 
to  the  future  :  for  the  passing  day  we  possess  as  much  as  we  require,  and  we  neither  of 
us  wish  for  more ;  and  for  that  which  is  to  follow  we  have  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
neither  hopes,  nor  fears,  nor  anxiety.  We  therefore  naturally  look  back  to  the  past ; 
and  forget  the  present  fallen  fortunes  and  declined  importance  of  our  family,  in  recalling 
the  hours  when  it  was  wealthy  and  prosperous. 

With  this  slight  introduction,  the  reader  will  know  as  much  of  Aunt  Margaret  and 
her  nephew  as  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  following  conversation  and  narrative. 

Last  week,  when,  late  in  a  summer  evening,  I  went  to  call  on  the  old  lady  to  whom 
my  reader  is  now  introduced,  I  was  received  by  her  with  all  her  usual  affection  and 
benignity;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  seemed  abstracted  and  disposed  to  silence. 
I  asked  her  the  reason.  "  They  have  been  clearing  out  the  old  chapel,"  she  said; 
"  John  Clayhudgeons  having,  it  seems,  discovered  that  the  stuff  within — being,  I 
suppose,  the  remains  of  our  ancestors — was  excellent  for  top-dressing  the  meadows." 

Here  I  started  up  with  more  alacrity  than  I  have  displayed  for  some  years  ;  but  sat 
down  while  my  aunt  added,  laying  her  hand  upon  my  sleeve,  "  The  chapel  ha,s  been  long 
considered  as  common  ground,  my  dear,  and  used  for  a  penfold,  and  what  objection  can 
we  have  to  the  man  for  employing  what  is  his  own,  to  Ids  own  profit  ?  Besides,  I  did 
speak  to  him,  and  he  very  readily  and  civilly  promised,  that,  if  he  found  bones  or  monu- 
ments, they  should  be  carefully  respected  and  reinstated  ;  and  what  more  could  I  ask  ? 
So,  the  first  stone  they  found  bore  the  name  of  Margaret  Bothwell,  1585,  and  I  hav^ 
caused  it  to  be  laid  carefully  aside,  as  I  think  it  betokens  death  ;  and  having  served  my 
namesake  two  hundred  years,  it  has  just  been  cast  up  in  time  to  do  me  the  same  good 
turn.  My  house  has  been  long  put  in  order,  as  far  as  the  small  earthly  concerns  require 
it,  but  who  shall  say  that  their  account  with  Heaven  is  sufficiently  revised  ?" 

"  After  what  you  have  said,  aunt,"  I  replied,  "  perhaps  I  ought  to  take  my  hat  and  go 
away,  and  so  I  should,  but  that  there  is  on  this  occasion  a  little  alloy  mingled  with  our 
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devotion.  To  think  of  death  at  all  times  is  a  duty— to  suppose  it  nearer,  frcMn  the 
finding  of  an  old  gravestone,  is  superstition  ;  and  you,  with  your  strong  useful  coHunon 
'  sense,  which  was  so  long  the  prop  of  a  fallen  family,  are  the  last  perwon  Wlielli'  I  ih^d 
have  suspected  of  such  weakness."  ' '  '  -i'   '.  t<Ml  /.- 

"  Neither  would  I  have  deserved  your  suspicions,  kinsman,"  answered  Airnt Mitrgal^ 
**  if  we  were  speaking  of  any  incident  occurring  in  the  actual  hnsinesB  Of  licmMf'Ms. 
But  for  all  this  I  have  a  sense  of  superstition  ahout  me,  which  I  do  not  Wi»b^  i»  "pint 
with.  It  is  a  feeling  which  separates  me  from  this  age,  and  links  me  with  that  to  whieh 
I  am  hastening  ;  and  even  when  it  seems,  as  now,  to  lead  me  to  the  horink  of-  the  gtiave, 
and  bids  me  gaze  on  it,  I  do  not  love  that  it  should  be  dispelled.  It  soothes  my  imagina- 
tion, without  influencing  my  reason  or  conduct."  ' 

**  I  profess,  my  good  lady,"  replied  I,  "  that  had  any  one  but  you  made  ftuch  a 
declaration,  I  should  have  thought  it  as  capricious  as  that  of  the  clergyman,  whe^  with- 
out vindicating  his  false  reading,  preferred,  from  habit's  sake,  his  old  Mumpeimu^  tO  the 
modem  Sumpsimus." 

"  Well,"  answered  my  aunt,  "  I  must  explain  my  inconsistency  in  this  particidar,  by 
comparing  it  to  another.  I  am,  as  you  know,  a  piece  of  that  old-fashioned  thing  oaUed 
a  Jacobite  ;  but  I  am  so  in  sentiment  and  feeling  only;  for  a  more  loyal  subject  never 
joined  in  prayers  for  the  health  and  wealth  of  George  the  Fourth,  whom  God  long 
preserve!  But  I  dare  say  that  kind-hearted  sovereign  would  not  deem  that  an  old 
woman  did  him  much  injury  if  she  leaned  back  in  her  arm  chair,  just  in  such  a  twittght 
as  this,  and  thought  of  the  high -mettled  men,  whose  sense  of  duty  called  them  to  arms 
against  his  grandfather;  and  how,  in  a  cause  wliich  they  deemed  that  of  their  rightftii 
prince  and  country, 

'  '  They  fought  till  their  hands  to  the  broadswofd  were  glued. 

They  fought  against  fortune  with  hearts  onsubdiied.' 

Do  not  come  at  such  a  moment,  when  my  head  is  full  of  plaids,  pibrochs^  and  daynuMESS, 
and  ask  my  reason  to  admit  what,  I  am  afraid,  it  cannot  deny — I  mean,  that  the  public 
advantage  peremptorily  demanded  that  these  thuigs  should  cease  to  exist.  I  ^asmqitj 
indeed,  refuse  to  allow  the  justice  of  your  reasoning  ;  but  yet,  being  convinced  agawt 
my  will,  you  will  gain  little  by  your  motion.  You  might  as  well  read  to  an  iofatual^d 
lover  the  catalogue  of  his  mistress's  imperfections  ;  for,  when  he  has  been  eompeUed.to 
listen  to  the  summary,  you  will  only  get  for  answer,  that,  '  he  lo'es  her  a'  the  better*' " 

I  was  not  sorry  to  have  changed  the  gloomy  train  of  Aunt  Margaret's  thoughts^  and 
replied  in  the  same  tone,  "  Well,  I  can't  help  being  persuaded  that  our  good  king  is  the 
more  sure  of  Mrs.  Bothwell's  loyal  affection,  that  he  has  tlie  Stuart  right  of  bhth,  as 
well  as  the  Act  of  Succession  in  his  favour." 

"  Perhaps  my  attachment,  were  its  source  of  consequence,  might  be  found  warmer  for 
the  union  of  the  rights  you  mention,"  said  Aunt  Margaret;  "  but,  upon  my  word,  it 
would  be  as  sincere  if  the  king's  right  were  founded  only  on  the  will  of  the  nation^  as 
declared  at  the  Revolution.     I  am  none  o£  your  jure  divino  folk." 

"  And  a  Jacobite  notwithstanding." 

'^  And  a  Jacobite  notwithstanding  ;  or  rather,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  call  me  one  of 
the  party  which,  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  were  called  WIdmsicaU ;  because  they  were 
sometimes  operated  upon  by  feelings,  sometimes  by  principle.  After  all,  it  is  very  hard 
that  you  will  not  allow  an  old  woman  to  be  as  inconsistent  in  her  political  sentimentSi  as 
mankind  in  general  show  themselves  in  all  the  various  courses  of  life  ;  since  you  cannot 
point  out  one  of  them,  in  which  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  those  who  pursue  it  are 
not  perpetually  carrying  us  away  from  the  path  which  our  reason  points  out." 

"  True,  aunt ;  but  you  are  a  wilful  wanderer,  who  should  be  forced  back  inU^  the 
right  path."  .  i  I 

'^  Spare  me,  I  entreat  you,"  replied  Aunt  Margaret.  ^'You  remember' ^ther-GUM^c 
song,  though  I  dare  say  I  mispronounce  the  words — 


i. 
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.f\\    ixu.'it  ^  ..  *  Hatil  moluitil,  na  dowtki  mi.' 

'  I  am  asleep,  do  not  waken  roe.' 

i  iuUH  }r<Mi,  kinsmaiiy  tlmt  the  sort  of  waking  dreams  wliicli  my  imagination  spins  out,  in 

what  your  favourite  Wordsworth  calls  *  moods  of  my  own  mind,'  are  worth  all  the  rest 

■of  iHyiQiw^  .AOtive  days.     Then,  instead  of  looking  forwards    as  I  did  in  youtli,  and 

i'Ok'iiuiiig  fop  myself  fairy  palaces,  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave,  I  turn  my  eyes  backward 

r-vpoii  the  days  and  manners  of  my  better  time  ;  and  the  sad,  yet  soothing  recollections 

•  jcoiiie  80 dose  and  interesting,  that  I  almost  think  it  sacrilege  to  be  wiser,  or  more 

.  xational,  or  lesA  pnyudiced,  than  those  to  whom  I  looked  up  in  my  younger  years." 

>'  I  think  I  now  understand  what  you  mean,**  I  answered,  "and  can  comprehend  why 

you  should  occasionally  prefer  the  twilight  of  illusion  to  the  steady  light  of  reason." 

"  Where  there  is  no  task,"  she  rejoined,  "  to  be  performed,  we  may  sit  in  the  dark  if 
we  like  it — ^if  we  go  to  work,  we  must  ring  for  candles.** 

And  amidst  such  shadowy  and  doubtful  light,"  continued  I,  "  imagination  frames  her 
enchanted  and  enchanting  visions,  and  sometimes  passes  them  upon  the  senses  for  reality." 
V.     *'  Yes,"  said  Aunt  Margaret,  who  is  a  well-read  woman,  '*  to  those  who  resemble  the 
I  translator  of  Tasso^ 

'  Prevailing  poet,  whose  undoiibting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  be  sung.' 

;  It  is  not  required  for  this  purpose,  that  you  should  be  sensible  of  the  painful  horrors 

I  which  an  actual  belief  in  such  prodigies  inflicts  —such  a  belief,  now-a-days,  belongs  only 
to  fools  and  children.     It  is  not  necessary  that  your  ears  should  tingle,  and  your  com- 

'.plecxion  change,  like  that  of  Theodore,  at  the  approach  of  the  spectral  huntsman.  All 
that  is  indispensable  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  milder  feeling  of  supernatural  awe  is,  that 
you  should  be  susceptible  of  the  slight  shuddering  which  creeps  over  you  when  you  hear 
a  tale  of  terror — ^that  well-vouched  tale  which  the  narrator,  having  first  expressed  his 

-general  disbelief  of  all  such  legendary  lore,  selects  and  produces,  as  having  something  in 
it  which  he  has  been  always  obliged  to  give  up  as  inexplicable.  Another  symptom  is, 
-a  inomentary  hesitation  to  look  round  you,  when  the  interest  of  the  narrative  is  at  the 

'highest;  and  the  third,  a  desire  to  avoid  looking  into  a  mirror,  when  you  are  alone, 

'in  your  chamber,  for  the  evening.  I  mean  such  are  signs  which  indicate  the  crisis, 
when  a  female  imagination  is  in  due  temperature  to  enjoy  a  ghost  story.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  describe  those  which  express  the  same  disposition  in  a  gentleman.'* 

■'  '  "This  last  symptom,  dear  aunt,  of  shunning  the  mirror,  seems  likely  to  be  a  rare 
^cnrrence  amongst  the  fair  sex.** 

"You  are  a  novice  in  toilet  fashions,  my  dear  kinsman.  All  women  consult  the 
looking-glass  with  anxiety  before  they  go  into  company;  but  when  they  return  home, 
the  mirror  has  not  the  same  charm.  The  die  has  been  cast — the  party  has  been  suc- 
cessHil  or  unsnccessful,  in  the  impression  which  she  desired  to  make.  But,  without 
going  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the  dressing-table,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  myself,  like 
many  other  honest  folk,  do  not  like  to  see  the  blank  black  front  of  a  large  mirror  in  a 
room  dimly  lighted,  and  where  the  reflection  of  the  candle  seems  rather  to  lose  itself  in 
the  deep  obscurity  of  the  glavss,  than  to  be  reflected  back  again  into  the  apartment. 
That  space  of  inky  darkness  seems  to  be  a  field  for  Fancy  to  play  her  revels  in.  She 
may  call  up  other  features  to  meet  us,  instead  of  the  reflection  of  our  own  ;  or,  as  in  tlie 
spells  of  Hallowe'en,  which  we  learned  in  childhood,  some  unknown  form  may  be  seen 
peeping  over  our  shoulder.  In  short,  when  I  am  in  a  ghost-seeing  humour,  I  make  my 
handmaiden  draw  the  green  curtains  over  the  mirror,  before  I  go  into  the  room,  so  that 
she  may  have  the  first  shock  of  the  apparition,  if  there  be  any  to  be  seen.  But,  to  tell 
•you  the  truth,  this  dislike  to  look  into  a  mirror  in  particular  times  and  places,  has, 
I  believe,  its  original  foundation  in  a  story  which  came  to  me  by  tradition  from  my 
-grandmother,  who  was  a  party  concerned  in  the  scene  of  which  I  will  now  tell  you." 
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^^fa'^  OU  are  fond  (said  my  aunt)  of  sketchei*  of  the  society  wliicli  has  pas^d  away. 
ia^^^  I  wish  I  could  describe  lo  yi)n  Sir  Philip  Forester,  the  "clittrtered  libertim" 
■fe^l^^ir.  of  Scottish  good  company,  about  the  etid  of  tlie  last  century.  I  never  saw 
•S-'cSfH.'l'^  him  indeed;  but  my  mother's  traditions  were  full  of  his  wit,  gallantry  and 
dissipation.  This  gny  knight  flourished  »b<)nt  the  end  of  the  I7th  and  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  He  was  the  Sir  Charles  Ea,sy  and  the  Lovelace  of  his  day  and  country: 
renowned  for  the  number  of  duels  he  hail  fought,  and  the  successful  intrigues  which  he 
had  carried  on.  The  supremacy  which  he  had  attained  in  the  fashionable  world  was 
altsolute;  and  when  we  combine  it  with  one  or  two  anecdotes,  for  which,  "if  laws  were 
made  for  every  degree,"  he  ought  certainly  to  liave  been  hanged,  the  popularity  of  such 
a  jMTson  really  serves  to  shew,  either  that  the  present  timeti  are  much  more  decent,  if 
not  more  virtuous,  than  they  formerly  were;  or,  that  high  breeding  then  was  of  more 
difficult  attainment  than  tiiat  whicli  is  now  so  called;  and,  consequently,  entitled  the 
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successful  professor  to  a  proportionable  degree  of  plenary  indulgences  and  privileges. 
No  beau  of  this  day  could  have  borne  out  so  ugly  a  story  as  that  of  Pretty  Peggy 
Grindstone,  the  miller's  daughter  at  Sillermills — it  had  well-nigh  made  work  for  the 
Lord  Advocate.  But  it  hurt  Sir  Philip  Forester  no  more  than  the  hail  hurts  the  hearth- 
stone.    He  was  as  well  received  in  society  as  ever,  and  dined  with  the  Duke  of  A 

the  day  the  poor  girl  was  buried.  She  died  of  heart-break.  But  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  story. 

Now,  you  must  listen  to  a  single  word  upon  kith,  kin,  and  ally;  I  promise  you  I  will 
not  be  prolix.  But  it  is  necessary  to  the  authenticity  of  my  legend,  that  you  should 
know  that  Sir  Philip  Forester,  with  his  handsome  person,  elegant  accomplishments,  and 
fashionable  manners,  married  the  younger  Miss  Falconer  of  Bang's  Copland.  The  elder 
sister  of  this  lady  had  previously  become  the  wife  of  my  grandfather,  Sir  Geoffrey 
Bothwell,  and  brought  into  our  family  a  good  fortune.  Miss  Jemima,  or  Miss  Jemmie 
Falconer,  as  she  was  usually  called,  had  also  about  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling — then 
thought  a  very  handsome  portion  indeed. 

The  two  sisters  were  extremely  different,  though  each  had  their  admirers  while  they 
remained  single.  Lady  Bothwell  had  some  touch  of  the  old  King's- Copland  blood  about 
her.  She  was  bold,  though  not  to  the  degree  of  audacity;  ambitious,  and  desirous  to 
raise  her  house  and  family;  and  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  considerable  spur  to  my  grand- 
father, who  was  otherwise  an  indolent  man;  but  whom,  unless  he  has  been  slandered, 
his  lady's  influence  involved  in  some  political  matters  which  had  been  more  wisely  let 
alone.  She  was  a  woman  of  high  principle,  however,  and  masculine  good  sense,  as  some 
of  her  letters  testify,  which  are  still  in  my  wainscot  cabinet. 

Jemmie  Falconer  was  the  reverse  of  her  sister  in  every  respect.  Her  understanding 
did  not  reach  above  the  ordinary  pitch,  if,  indeed,  she  could  be  said  to  have  attained  it. 
Her  beauty,  whUe  it  lasted,  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  of  delicacy  of  complexion  and 
regularity  of  features,  without  any  peculiar  force  of  expression.  Even  these  charms 
faded  under  the  sufferings  attendant  on  an  ill-sorted  match.  She  was  passionately 
attached  to  her  husband,  by  whom  she  was  treated  with  a  callous,  yet  polite  indifference, 
which,  to  one  whose  heart  was  as  tender  as  her  judgment  was  weak,  was  more  painful 
perhaps  than  absolute  ill-usage.  Sir  Pliilip  was  a  voluptuary,  that  is,  a  completely  selflsh 
egotist,  whose  disposition  and  character  resembled  the  rapier  he  wore,  polished,  keen, 
and  brilliant,  but  inflexible  and  unpitying.  As  he  observed  carefully  all  the  usual  forms 
towards  his  lady,  he  had  the  art  to  deprive  her  even  of  the  compassion  of  the  world;  and 
useless  and  unavailing  as  that  may  be  while  actually  possessed  by  the  sufferer,  it  is,  to  a 
mind  like  Lady  Forester's,  most  painful  to  know  she  has  it  not. 

The  tattle  of  society  did  its  best  to  place  the  peccant  husband  above  the  suffering  wife. 
Some  called  her  a  poor  spiritless  thing,  and  declared,  that,  with  a  little  of  her  sister's 
spirit,  she  might  have  brought  to  reason  any  Sir  Philip  whatsoever,  were  it  the  termagant 
Falconbridge  himself.  But  the  greater  part  of  their  acquaintance  affected  candour,  and 
saw  faults  on  both  sides;  though,  in  fact,  there  only  existed  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed.  The  tone  of  such  critics  was — "To  be  sure,  no  one  will  justify  Sir  Philip 
Forester,  but  then  we  all  know  Sir  Philip,  and  Jemmie  Falconer  might  have  known 
what  she  had  to  expect  from  the  beginning. — What  made  her  set  her  cap  at  Sir  Philip? 
— He  would  never  have  looked  at  her  if  she  had  not  thrown  lierself  at  his  head,  with 
her  poor  ten  thousand  pounds.  I  am  sure,  if  it  is  money  he  wanted,  she  spoiled  his 
market.  I  know  where  Sir  Philip  could  have  done  much  better. — And  then,  if  she  would 
have  the  man,  could  not  she  try  to  make  him  more  comfortable  at  home,  and  have  his 
friends  oftener,  and  not  plague  him  with  the  squalling  children,  and  take  care  all  was 
handsome  and  in  good  style  about  the  house?  I  declare  I  think  Sir  Philip  would  have 
made  a  very  domestic  man,  with  a  woman  who  knew  how  to  manage  him." 

Now  these  fair  critics,  in  raising  their  profound  edifice  of  domestic  felicity,  did  not 
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recollect  that  the  corner-stone  was  wanting;  and  that  to  receive  good,  cqipp^jr  ^|tl^fgood 
cheer,  the  means  of  the  banquet  ought  to  have  been  furnished  by  Sir  PbiJlip ;( wh^  }ipf<W^ 
(dilapidated  as  it  was)  was  not  equal  to  the  display  of  hospitaU>ty.rq^^uired,,ViKt  ^tthe 
same  time,  to  the  supply  of  the  good  knight's  menus  plaistrs.  So,  in  spit^  of  .^11,  th^f  yf^ 
80  sagely  suggested  by  female  friends,  Sir  Philip  carried  his  good-humour  eyej^.wl^^^ 
abroad,  and  left  at  home  a  solitary  mansion  and  a  pining  spouse.  I 

At  lengtli,  inconvenienced  in  his  money  affairs,  and  tired  even  of  the  short  tij^e -which 
he  spent  in  his  o^vn  dull  house,  Sir  Philip  Forester  determined  to  take  a  trip  to  the 'Con- 
tinent, in  the  capacity  of  a  volunteer.  It  was  then  common  for  men  of  fashion  ^  do  ao; 
and  our  knight  perhaps  was  of  opinion  that  a  touch  of  the  military  character,  just  enpugb 
to  exalt,  but  not  render  pedantic,  his  qualities  as  a  beau  gargon^  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain possession  of  the  elevated  situation  which  he  held  in  the  ranks  of  fashion. 

Sir  Philip's  resolution  threw  his  wife  into  agonies  of  terror,  by  which  the  wprthy 
baronet  was  so  much  annoyed,  that,  contrary  to  his  wont,  he  took  some  trouble  to  soothe 
her  apprehensions;  and  once  more  brought  her  to  shed  tears,  in  which  sorrow  waa  iwt 
altogether  unmingled  with  pleasure.  Lady  Bothwell  asked,  as  a  favour.  Sir  Philip's 
permission  to  receive  her  sister  and  her  family  into  her  own  house  during  his  absexuse 
on  the  Continent.  Sir  Philip  readily  assented  to  a  proposition  which  saved  expense, 
silenced  the  foolish  people  who  might  have  talked  of  a  deserted  wife  and  family,  aud 
gratified  Lady  Bothwell,  for  whom  he  felt  some  respect,  as  for  one  who  oi^en  ^x)ke  to 
him,  always  with  freedom,  and  sometimes  with  severity,  witliout  being  deterred  either  by 
his  raillery,  or  the  presiifje  of  his  reputation. 

A  day  or  two  before  Sir  Philip's  departure.  Lady  Bothwell  took  the  liberty  of  askipg 
him,  in  her  sister's  presence,  the  direct  question,  which  his  timid  wife  had  often  desired, 
but  never  ventured,  to  put  to  him. 

"Pray,  Sir  Philip,  what  route  do  you  take  when  you  reach  the  Continent?"  ; 

"  I  go  from  Leith  to  Helvoet  by  a  packet  with  advices." 

"  That  I  comprehend  perfectly,"  said  Lady  Bothwell  dryly;  "  but  you  do  not  ine^ 
to  remain  long  at  Helvoet,  I  presume,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  yoHrniy^l 
object?" 

"  You  ask  me,  my  dear  lady,"  answered  Sir  Philip,  "  a  question  which  I  have  npt  d^red 
to  ask  myself.  The  answer  depends  on  the  fate  of  war.  I  shall,  of  course,  go  t»  hepi^ 
quarters,  wherever  they  may  happen  to  be  for  the  time ;  deliver  my  letters  of  iutroduc^on  ; 
learn  as  much  of  tlie  noble  art  of  war  as  may  suffice  a  poor  interloping  amateur^  fw4 
then  take  a  glance  at  the  sort  of  tiling  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  the  Gazette^"..  ,|,.'j 

"And  I  trust,  Sir  Philip,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  "that  you  will  remember  tluU  yo^.aro 
a  husband  and  a  father;  and  that  though  you  think  fit  to  indulge  this  military  f^DCJf.yi:^ 
will  not  let  it  hurry  you  into  dangers  which  it  is  certainly  unnecessary  foir  any  aa^w 
professional  persons  to  encounter?"  , .  .^ 

"Lady  Bothwell  does  me  too  much  honour,"  replied  the  adventurous  kniglit^  '^in 
regarding  such  a  circumstance  with  the  sliglitest  interest.  But  to  soothe  your  ^att^rii^g 
anxiety,  I  trust  your  ladyship  will  recollect,  that  I  cannot 'expose  to  hazard  the  v^neraJi^l^ 
and  paternal  character  which  you  so  obligingly  recommend  to  my  protectioUi  .without 
putting  in  some  peril  an  honest  fellow,  called  Philip  Forester,  with  whom  I  hAve  k^ 
company  for  thirty  years,  and  with  whom,  though  some  folk  consider  him  a  cpxcomlv  I 
have  not  the  least  desire  to  part." 

"Well,  Sir  Pliilip,  you  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own  affairs;  I  have  little  rijght  to 
interfere— you  are  not  my  husband."  ; 

"  God  forbid!" — said  Sir  Philip  hastily;  instantly  adding,  however,  "Grod  forbid^tl^ 
I  should  deprive  my  friend  Sir  Geoffrey  of  so  inestimable  a  treasure."  .    •  n,<| 

"But  you  are  my  sister's  husband,"  replied  the  lady;  "and  I  suppose  youar^-^i^w^^ 
of  her  present  distress  of  mind ^"  4  j 
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'  '"''If 'h'eafflf^'cJf  nothhig  else  from  morning  to  night  can  make  me  aware  of  it,**  said 
Sft-  Phillt^'^'I  ^Irotild  know  something  of  the  matter.** 

""*''!  d^hot'iyreleiid  to  reply  to  your  wit,  Sir  Philip,"  answered  Lady  Bothwell;  "but 
yoto  iiitist'  tee  Sfeiislble  that  all  this  distress  is  on  account  of  apprehensions  for  your  per- 
dbtfil'sltfely:'"  • 

"  In  that  case,  I  am  surprised  that  Lady  Bothwell,  at  least,  should  give  herself  so 
ttitH^h  tfK^bl'e  upk)n  so  insignificant  a  subject." 

"My  sister's  interest  may  account  for  my  being  anxious  to  learn  something  of 
Sfr  Philip  Forester's  motions;  about  which  otherwise,  I  know,  he  would  not  wish  me 
U(>  concern  myself     I  have  a  brother's  safety,  too,  to  be  anxious  for." 

■"  T<m  mean  Major  Falconer,  your  brother  by  the  mother's  side: — What  can  he  pos- 
sibly have  to  do  with  our  present  agreeable  conversation?" 
'  '"Tbu  have  had  words  together,  Sir  Philip,"  said  Lady  Bothwell. 
'='* Naturally;  we  are  connections,"  replied  Sir  Philip,  "and  as  such  have  always  had 
thi6  nsual  intercourse." 

'  '•"  That  is  an  evasion  of  the  subject,"  answered  the  lady.  "  By  words,  I  mean  angry 
wt>rds,  on  the  subject  of  your  usage  of  your  wife." 

'  "If,"  replied  Sir  Philip  Forester,  "you  suppose  Major  Falconer  simple  enough  to 
intrude  his  advice  upon  me.  Lady  Bothwell,  in  my  domestic  matters,  you  are  indeed 
warranted  in  believing  that  I  might  possibly  be  so  far  displeased  with  the  interference, 
lis  to  request  him  to  reserve  his  advice  till  it  was  asked." 

"  And,  being  on  these  terms,  you  are  going  to  join  the  yerj  army  in  which  my  brother 
Falconer  is  now  serving?" 

"  No  man  knows  the  path  of  honour  better  than  Major  Falconer,"  said  Sir  Philij). 
"  An  aspirant  after  fame,  like  me,  cannot  choose  a  better  guide  than  his  footsteps." 

Lady  Bothwell  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  the  tears  gushing  from  her  eyes.     . 

"  And  this  heartless  raillery,"  she  said,  "  is  all  the  consideration  that  is  to  be  given  to 
cwr  apprehensions  of  a  quarrel  which  may  bring  on  the  most  terrible  consequences? 
Gk>od  God!  of  what  can  men's  hearts  be  made,  who  can  thus  dally  with  the  agony 
of  others?" 

'"Sir  Philip  Forester  was  moved;  he  laid  aside  the  mocking  tone  in  which  he 
hlftd  hitherto  spoken. 

■  **^Deap  Lady  Bothwell,"  he  said,  taking  her  reluctant  hand,  "we  are  both  wrong:  — 
yon  are  too  deeply  serious;  I,  perhaps,  too  little  so.  The  dispute  I  had  with  Major 
Falconer  was  of  no  earthly  consequence.  Had  any  tiling  occurred  betwixt  us  that  ought 
t6  have  been  settled  par  vote  dufaity  as  we  say  in  France,  neither  of  us  are  persons  that 
irte  likely  to  postpone  such  a  meeting.  Permit  me  to  say,  that  were  it  generally  known 
that  you  or  my  Lady  Forester  are  apprehensive  of  such  a  catastrophe,  it  might  be  the 
very  means  of  bringing  about  what  would  not  otherwise  be  likely  to  happen.  I  know 
your  good  sense,  Lady  Bothwell,  and  that  you  will  understand  me  when  I  say,  that  really 
toy  affairs  require  my  absence  for  some  months; — tliis  Jemima  cannot  understand;  it  is 
a  perpetual  recurrence  of  questions,  why  can  you  not  do  this,  or  that,  or  the  third  thing ; 
and,  when  you  have  proved  to  her  that  her  expedients  are  totally  ineffectual,  you  liave 
jnst  to  begin  the  whole  round  again.  Now,  do  you  tell  her,  dear  Lady  Bothwell,  that 
^ou  are  satisfied.  She  is,  you  must  confess,  one  of  those  persons  with  whom  authority 
goes  farther  than  reasoning.  Do  but  repose  a  little  confidence  in  me,  and  you  shall  see 
how  amply  I  will  repay  it." 

Lady  Bothwell  shook  her  head,  as  one  but  half  satisfied.  "  How  difficult  it  is  to 
^irtertd  confidence,  when  the  basis  on  which  it  ought  to  rest  has  been  so  much  shaken  I 
But  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  Jemima  easy;  and  farther,  I  can  only  say,  that  for  keep- 
ittg  youi"  present  purpose,  I  hold  you  responsible  l)oth  to  God  and  man." 

"  Do  not  fear  that  I  will  deceive  you,"  said  Sir  Philip ;  "the  safest  conveyance  to  me 
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will  be  {hrough  the  general  post-office,  Helvoetsluys,  where  I  wiU  take  care  to  leave 
orders  for  forwarding  my  letters.  Aa  for  Falconer,  our  only  encounter  will  be  over 
a  bottle  of  Burgundy  1  so  make  yourself  perfectly  ea^y  on  his  score," 

Lady  Bothwell  couid  not  make  herself  easy ;  yet  she  waa  seneible  that  her  sister  hurt 
her  own  cause  by  taking  on,  as  the  maid -servants  call  it,  too  vehemently ;  and  by 
showing  before  every  stranger,  by  manner,  and  sometimes  by  words  also,  a  dissatisfaction 
with  her  husband's  journey,  that  was  sure  to  come  to  his  ears,  and  equally  certain  to 
displease  him.  But  there  was  no  help  for  this  domestic  dissenuon,  which  ended  only 
with  the  day  of  separation. 

I  am  soriy  I  cannot  tell,  with  precision,  the  year  in  which  Sir  Philip  Forester  went 
over  to  Flanders ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  in  which  the  campaign  opened  with  extraor- 
dinary fury  ;  and  many  bloody,  though  indecisive,  skirmishes  were  fought  between  the 
French  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Allies  on  the  other.  Tn  all  our  modem  improvemeots, 
there  are  none,  perhaps,  greater  than  in  the  accuracy  and  speed  with  which  intelligence 
is  transmitted  from  any  scene  of  action  to  those  in  this  country  whom  it  may  concern. 
During  Marlborough's  campaigns,  the  sufferings  of  the  many  who  had  relations  in,  or 
along  with,  the  army,  were  greatly  augmented  by  the  suspense  in  which  they  were 
detained  for  weeks,  after  they  had  heard  of  bloody  battles,  in  which,  in  all  probability, 
those  for  whom  their  bosoms  throbbed  with  anxiety  had  be«n  personally  engaged. 
Amongst  those  who  were  most  agonized  by  this  state  of  uncerttunty,  was  the — I  had 
almost  said  deserted — wife  of  the  gay  Sir  Philip  Forester.  A  single  letter  had  informed 
her  of  his  arrival  on  the  Continent — no  oUiers  were  received.  One  notice  occurred  in 
the  newspapers,  in  which  Volunteer  Sir  Philip  Forester  was  mentioned  aa  having  been 
entrusted  with  a  dangerous  reconnoissance,  which  he  had  executed  with  the  greatest 
courage,  dexterity,  and  intelligence,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  commanding  officer. 
The  sense  of  his  having  acquired  distinction  brought  a  momentary  glow  into  the  lady's 
pale  cheek  ;  but  it  was  instantly  lost  in  ashen  whiteness  at  the  recollection  of  his  danger. 
After  this,  they  had  no  news  whatever,  neither  from  Sir  Philip,  nor  even  from  their 
brother  Falconer,  The  case  of  Lady  Forester  was  not  indeed  different  from  that  of 
hundreds  in  the  same  situation ;  but  a  feeble  mind  is  necessarily  an  irritable  one,  and 
the  suspense  which  some  boar  with  constitutional  indifference  or  philosophical  resignation, 
and  some  with  a  disposition  to  believe  and  hope  the  best,  was  intolerable  to  Lady  Forest«r, 
at  once  solitary  and  sensitive,  low-spiritod,  and  devoid  of  strength  of  roind,  whether 
natural  or  acquired. 
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^  S  she  reoPived  no  farther  news  of  Sir  Philip,  whether  directly  or  indirectly, 
unfortunate  lady  began  now  to  feel  a  sort  of  consolation,  even  in  thoiie 
J  careless  habits  which  had  so  often  given  lier  pain.  "  He  is  so  thoughtless," 
repeated  a  hundred  times  a  day  to  her  sister,  "  he  never  writes  when 
things  are  going  on  smoothly;  it  is  his  way:  had  any  thing  happened  he  would  have 
informed  us." 

Lady  Bothwell  listened  to  her  sister  without  attempting  to  console  her.  Prolmbly  she 
might  be  of  opinion,  that  even  the  worst  intelligence  which  could  be  received  from 
Flanders  might  not  be  without  some  touch  of  consolation ;  and  that  the  Dowager  Lady 
Forester,  if  so  she  was  doomed  to  be  called,  might  have  a  source  of  happiness  unknown 
to  the  wife  of  the  gayest  and  finest  gentleman  in  Scotland.  This  conviction  became 
stronger  as  they  learned  from  inquiries  made  at  head -quarters,  that  Sir  Philip  was  no 
longer  with  the  army ;  though  whether  he  had  been  taken  or  slain  in  some  of  those 
skirmishes  which  were  perpetually  occurring,  and  in  which  he  loved  to  distinguish 
himself,  or  whether  he  had,  for  some  unknown  reason  or  capricious  change  of  mind, 
voluntarily  left  the  service,  none  of  his  countrymen  in  the  camp  of  the  Allies  could  form 
even  a  conjecture.  Meantime  his  creditors  at  home  became  clamorous,  entered  into 
possession  of  his  property,  and  threatened  his  person,  should  he  bo  rash  enough  to  return 
to  Scotland.     These  additional  disadvantages  aggravated  Lady  Botbwell's  displeasure 
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against  the  fugitive  husband ;  while  her  sister  saw  nothing  in  any  of  them,  save  what 
tended  to  increase  her  grief  for  the  absence  of  him  whom  her  imagination  now  repre- 
sented,— as  it  had  before  marriage, — gallant,  gay,  and  affectionate. 

About  this  period  there  appeared  in  Edinburgh  a  man  of  singular  appearance  and 
pretensions.  He  was  commonly  called  the  Paduan  Doctor,  irom.  having  received  his 
education  at  that  famous  university.  He  was  supposed  to  possess  some  rare  receipts  in 
medicine,  with  which,  it  was  affirmed,  he  had  wrought  remarkable  cures.  But  though, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  physicians  of  Edinburgh  termed  him  an  empiric,  there  were  many 
persons,  and  among  them  some  of  the  clergy,  who,  while  they  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
cures  and  the  force  of  his  remedies,  alleged  that  Doctor  Baptisti  Damiotti  made  use  of 
charms  and  unlawful  arts  in  order  to  obtain  success  in  his  practice.  The  resorting  to 
him  was  even  solemnly  preached  against,  as  a  seeking  of  health  from  idols,  and  a  trusting 
to  the  help  which  was  to  come  from  Egypt.  But  the  protection  which  the  Paduan 
Doctor  received  from  some  friends  of  interest  and  consequence,  enabled  him  to  set  these 
imputations  at  defiance,  and  to  assume,  even  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  famed  as  it  was 
for  abhorrence  of  witches  and  necromancers,  the  dangerous  character  of  an  expounder 
of  futurity.  It  was  at  length  rumoured,  that  for  a  certain  gratification,  which,  of  course, 
was  not  an  inconsiderable  one,  Doctor  Baptisti  Damiotti  could  tell  the  fate  of  the  absent, 
and  even  shew  his  visiters  the  personal  form  of  their  absent  friends,  and  the  action  in 
which  they  were  engaged  at  the  moment.  This  rumour  came  to  the  ears  of  Lady 
Forester,  who  had  reached  that  pitch  of  mental  agony  in  which  the  sufferer  will  do  any 
thing,  or  endure  any  thing,  that  suspense  may  be  converted  into  certainty. 

Gentle  and  timid  in  most  cases,  her  state  of  mind  made  her  equally  obstinate  and 
reckless,  and  it  was  with  no  small  surprise  and  alarm  that  her  sister.  Lady  Bothwell, 
heard  her  express  a  resolution  to  visit  this  man  of  art,  and  leaiii  from  him  the  fate  di  hex 
husband.  Lady  Bothwell  remonstrated  on  the  improbability  that  such  pretensions  as 
those  of  this  foreigner  could  be  founded  in  any  thing  but  imposture. 

"  I  care  not,**  said  the  deserted  wife,  "  what  degree  of  ridicule  I  may  incur ;  if  ther^ 
be  any  one  chance  out  of  a  hundred  that  I  may  obtain  some  certainty  of  my  husband's 
fate,  I  would  not  miss  that  cliance  for  whatever  else  the  world  can  offer  me.** 

Lady  Bothwell  next  urged  tlie  unlawfulness  of  re^rting  to  such  sources  of  forbidden 
knowledge. 

"  Sister,"  replied  the  sufferer,  "  he  who  is  dying  of  thirst  cannot  refrain  firom 
drinking  even  poisoned  water.  She  who  suffers  under  suspense  must  seek  informatioi^ 
even  were  the  powers  which  offer  it  unhallowed  and  infernal.  I  go  to  learn  my  fata 
alone ;  and  this  very  evening  will  I  know  it :  the  sun  that  rises  to-morrow  shall  find  me^ 
if  not  more  happy,  at  least  more  resigned." 

"  Sister,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  "  if  you  are  determined  upon  this  wild  step,  you  shall 
not  go  alone.  If  this  man  be  an  impostor,  you  may  be  too  much  agitated  by  your  feel- 
ings to  detect  his  villainy.  If,  which  I  cannot  believe,  there  be  any  truth  in  what  he 
pretends,  you  shall  not  be  exposed  alone  to  a  communication  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature.  I  will  go  with  you,  if  indeed  you  determine  to  go.  But  yet  reconsider  your 
project,  and  renounce  inquiries  which  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  guilt,  and  perhaps 
without  danger." 

Lady  Forester  threw  herself  into  her  sister's  arms,  and,  clasping  her  to  her  bosom, 
thanked  her  a  hundred  timers  for  the  offer  of  her  company;  while  she  declined  with 
a  melancholy  gesture  the  ftiendly  advice  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

When  the  hour  of  twilight  arrived, — which  was  the  period  when  the  Paduan  Doctor 
was  understood  to  receive  the  visits  of  those  who  came  to  consult  with  him, — the  two 
ladies  left  their  apartments  in  the  Canongatc  of  Edinburgh,  having  their  dress  arranged 
like  that  of  women  of  an  inferior  description,  and  their  plaids  disposed  around  their 
faces  as  they  were  worn  by  the  same  class ;  for,  in  those  days  of  aristocracy,  the  quality 
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of  the  wearer  was  generally  indicated  by  the  manner  in  which  her  plaid  was  disposed, 
as  well  as  by  the  fineness  of  its  texture.  It  was  Lady  Bothwell  who  had  suggested  tliis 
8])ecie8  of  disguise,  partly  to  avoid  observation  as  they  sliould  go  to  the  conjuror's  liouse, 
and  partly  in  order  to  make  trial  of  liis  penetration,  by  appearing  before  him  in  a  feigne<l 
character.  Lady  Forester's  servant,  ol'  tried  fidelity,  had  been  employed  by  her  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Doctor  by  a  suitable  fee,  and  a  story  intimating  that  a  soldier's  wife  desired 
to  know  the  fate  of  her  husband ;  a  subject  upon  which,  in  all  probability,  the  sage  was 
very  frequently  consulted. 

To  the  last  moment,  when  the  palace  clock  struck  eight.  Lady  Bothwell  earnestly 
watched  her  sister,  in  hopes  that  she  might  retreat  from  her  rash  undertaking ;  but  as 
mildness,  and  even  timidity,  is  capable  at  times  of  vehement  and  fixed  purposes,  she 
found  Lady  Forester  resolutely  unmoved  and  determinetl  when  the  moment  of  departure 
arrived.  Ill  satisfied  with  the  expedition,  but  determined  not  to  leave  her  sister  at  sudi  a 
crisis,  Lady  Bothwell  accompanied  Lady  Forester  through  more  than  one  obscure  street 
and  lane,  the  servant  walking  before,  and  acting  as  their  guide.  At  length  he  suddenly 
turned  into  a  narrow  court,  and  knocked  at  an  arched  door,  which  seemed  to  belong  to 
a  building  of  some  antiquity.  It  opened,  though  no  one  appeared  to  act  as  porter  ;  and 
the  servant,  stepping  aside  from  the  entrance,  motioned  the  ladies  to  enter.  They  liad 
no  sooner  done  so,  than  it  shut,  and  excluded  their  guide.  The  two  ladies  found  them- 
selves in  a  small  vestibule,  illuminated  by  a  dim  lamp,  and  having,  when  the  door  was 
closed,  no  communication  with  the  external  light  or  air.  The  door  of  an  inner  apart- 
ment, partly  open,  was  at  the  farther  side  of  the  vestibule. 

"  We  must  not  hesitate  now,  Jemima,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  and  walked  forwards 
into  the  inner  room,  where,  surrounded  by  books,  maps,  philosophical  utensils,  and  other 
implements  of  peculiar  shape  and  appearance,  they  found  the  man  of  art. 

There  was  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  Italian's  appearance.  He  had  the  dark  com- 
plexion and  marked  features  of  his  country,  seemed  about  ^fty  years  old,  and  was 
handsomely,  but  plainly,  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  black  clothes,  which  was  then  the 
universal  costume  of  the  medical  profession.  Large  wax-lights,  in  silver  sconces,  illu- 
minated the  apartment,  which  was  reasonably  furnished.  He  row*  as  the  ladies  entered ; 
iirid,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  their  dress,  received  tliem  with  the  marked 
respect  due  to  their  quality,  and  wliich  foreigners  are  usually  punctilious  in  rendering 
to  those  to  whom  such  honours  are  due. 

•'  Lady  Bothwell  endeavoured  to  maintain  her  proposed  incognito  ;  and,  as  the  Doctor 
uSh(»red  them  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  made  a  motion  declining  his  courte^^y,  as 
unfitted  for  their  condition.     "We  are  p<x)r  people,  sir,"  she  said;  "only  my  sister's 

distress  has  brought  us  to  consult  your  worship  whether " 

'■  He  smiled  as  he  interrupted  her — "I  am  aware,  madam,  of  your  sister's  distress,  and 
its  cause ;  I  am  aware,  also,  that  I  am  honoured  with  a  visit  from  two  kdies  of  tlie 
jfrighcst  consideration — Lady  Bothwell  and  Lady  Forester.  If  I  could  not  distinguish 
them  from  the  class  of  society  which  their  present  di^ess  would  indicate,  thci*e  would 
he  small  possibility  of  my  being  able  to  gratify  them  by  giving  the  information  which 
tliey  come  to  seek." 

"I  can  easily  understand,"  said  Lady  Bothwell 

"Pardon  my  boldness  to  interrupt  you,  milady,"  crit^l  the  Italian  ;  " your  laily ship 
was  about  to  say,  that  you  could  easily  und<?rstand  that  I  had  got  possession  of  your 
names  by  means  of  your  domestic.  But  in  tliinking  so,  you  do  injustice  to  the  fidelity  of 
your  servant,  and,  I  may  add,  to  the  skill  of  one  who  is  also  not  less  your  humble 
servant —  Baptista  Damiotti." 

■  "I  have  no  intention  to  do  either,  sir,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  maintaining  a  tone  ol' 
composure,  though  somewhat  surprised,  "  but  the  situation  is  something  new  to  me.  If 
yo\i  know  who  we  are,  you  also  know,  sir,  what  brought  us  here." 

"  Curiosity  to  know  the  fate  of  a  iScottish  gentleman  of  rank,  now,  or  lately  upon  the 
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Continent,"  answered  the  seer  ;  "  his  name  is  H  Cavaliero  Philippo  Forester ;  a  geoUeman 
who  has  the  honour  to  be  husband  to  this  lady,  and,  with  your  ladyship's  permission  £or 
using  pkin  language,  the  misfortune  not  to  value  as  it  deserves  that  inestimable  advantage." 
Lady  Forester  sighed  deeply,  and  Lady  Bothwell  replied — 

"  Since  you  know  our  object  without  our  telling  it,  the  only  question  that  remains  is, 
whether  you  have  the  power  to  relieve  my  sister's  anxiety  ?" 

"  I  have,  madam,"  answered  the  Paduan  scholar ;  "  but  there  is  still  a  previous 
inquiry.  Have  you  the  courage  to  behold  with  your  own  eyes  what  the  Cavaliero 
Philippo  Forester  is  now  doing  ?  or  will  you  take  it  on  my  report  ?" 

"  That  question  my  sister  must  answer  for  herself^"  said  Lady  BothwelL 

"  With  my  own  eyes  will  I  endure  to  see  whatever  you  have  power  to  shew  me,"  said 
Lady  Forester,  with  the  same  determined  spirit  which  had  stimulated  her  since  her 
resolution  was  taken  upon  this  subject. 

"  There  may  be  danger  in  it" 

"  If  gold  can  compensate  the  risk,"  said  Lady  Forester,  taking  out  her  purse. 

"  I  do  not  such  things  for  the  purpose  of  gain,"  answered  the  foreigner.  "  I  dare  not 
turn  my  art  to  such  a  purpose.  If  I  take  the  gold  of  the  wealthy,  it  is  but  to  bestow  it 
on  the  poor  ;  nor  do  I  ever  accept  more  than  the  sum  I  have  already  received  &om  your 
servant.     Put  up  your  purse,  madam  ;  an  adept  needs  not  your  gold." 

Lady  Bothwell  considering  this  rejection  of  her  sister's  offer  as  a  mere  trick  of  an 
empiric,  to  induce  her  to  press  a  larger  sum  upon  him,  and  willing  that  the  scene  should 
be  commenced  and  ended,  offered  some  gold  in  turn,  observing  that  it  was  only  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  his  charity. 

"  Let  Lady  Bothwell  enlarge  the  sphere  of  her  own  charity,"  said  the  Paduan,  "  not 
merely  in  giving  of  alms,  in  which  I  know  she  is  not  deficient,  but  in  judging  the 
character  of  others  ;  and  let  her  oblige  Baptista  Damiotti  by  believing  him  honest,  till 
she  shall  discover  him  to  be  a  knave.  Do  not  be  sur|)rised,  madam,  if  I  speak  in  answer 
to  your  thoughts  rather  than  your  expressions,  and  tell  me  once  more  whether  you  have 
courage  to  look  on  what  I  am  prepared  to  shew  ?  " 

"  I  own,  sir,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  "  tliat  your  words  strike  me  with  some  sense  of  fear ; 
but  whatever  my  sister  desires  to  witness,  I  will  not  shrink  from  witnessing  along  with  her." 

"  Nay,  the  danger  only  consists  in  the  risk  of  your  resolution  failing  you.  The  sight 
can  only  last  for  the  space  of  seven  minutes ;  and  should  you  interrupt  the  vision  by 
spcuiking  a  single  word,  not  only  would  the  charm  be  broken,  but  some  danger  might 
result  to  the  s])e€tators.  But  if  you  can  remain  steadily  silent  for  the  seven  minutes, 
your  curiosity  will  be  gratified  without  the  slightest  risk  ;  and  for  this  I  will  engage  my 
honour." 

Internally  Lady  Bothwell  thought  the  security  was  but  an  indifferent  one  ;  but  she 
suppressed  the  suspicion,  as  if  she  had  believed  that  the  adept,  whose  dark  features  wore 
a  half-formed  smile,  could  in  reality  read  even  her  most  secret  reflections.  A  solemn 
pause  then  ensued,  until  Lady  Forester  gathered  courage  enough  to  reply  to  the  physidan, 
as  he  termed  himself,  that  she  would  abide  with  firmness  and  silence  the  sight  which  he 
bad  promised  to  exhibit  to  them.  Upon  this,  he  made  them  a  low  obeisance^  and  saying 
he  went  to  prepare  matters  to  meet  their  wish,  left  the  apartment.  The  two  sisters, 
hand  in  hand,  as  if  seeking  by  that  dose  union  to  divert  any  danger  which  might 
threaten  them,  sat  down  on  two  seats  in  immediate  contact  with  each  other :  Jemima 
seeking  support  in  the  manly  and  habitual  courage  of  Lady  Bothwell ;  and  she^  on  the 
other  hand,  more  agitated  than  she  had  expected,  endeavouring  to  fortify  herself  by  the 
desperate  resolution  which  circumstances  had  forced  her  sister  to  assume.  The  one 
perhaps  said  to  herself,  that  her  sister  never  feared  anything ;  and  the  other  might 
reflect,  that  wliat  so  feeble  a  minded  woman  as  Jemima  did  not  fear,  could  not  properly 
be  a  subject  of  apprehension  to  a  person  of  firmness  and  resolution  like  herdel£ 

In  a  few  moments  the  thoughts  of  both  were  diverted  from  their  own  situation,  by  a 
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fttrain  of  munic  so  singularly  sweet  and  solemn,  that,  while  it  seemed  calculated  to  avert 
or  dhpel  anj  feeling  unconnected  with  its  harmony,  increased,  at  the  same  time,  the 
solemn  excitation  which  the  preceding  interview  was  calculated  to  produce.  The  music 
was  that  of  some  instrument  with  which  they  were  unacquainted ;  but  circumstances 
afterwards  led  my  ancestress  to  believe  that  it  was  that  of  the  harmonica,  which  she 
heard  at  a  much  later  period  in  life. 

When  these  heaven-bom  sounds  had  ceased,  a  door  opened  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
apartment,  and  they  saw  Damiotti,  standing  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  steps,  sign  to 
them  to  advance.  His  dress  was  so  different  from  that  which  he  had  worn  a  few  minutes 
before,  that  they  could  hardly  recognize  him  ;  and  the  deadly  paleness  of  his  countenance, 
and  a  certain  stern  rigidity  of  muscles,  like  that  of  one  whose  mind  is  made  up  to  some 
strange  and  daring  action,  had  totally  changed  the  somewhat  sarcastic  expression  with 
which  he  had  previously  regarded  them  both,  and  particularly  Lady  Bothwell.  He  was 
barefooted,  excepting  a  species  of  sandals  in  the  antique  fasliion  ;  his  legs  were  naked 
beneath  the  knees  ;  above  them  he  wore  hose,  and  a  doublet  of  dark  crimson  silk  close  to 
his  body  ;  and  over  that  a  flowing  loose  robe,  something  resembling  a  surplice,  of  snow- 
white  linen  ;  his  throat  and  neck  were  uncovered,  and  his  long,  straight,  black  hair  was 
carefully  combed  down  at  full  length. 

As  the  ladies  approached  at  his  bidding,  he  shewed  no  gesture  of  that  ceremonious 
courtesy  of  which  he  had  been  formerly  lavish.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  the  signal  of 
advance  with  an  air  of  command  ;  and  when,  arm  in  arm,  and  with  insecure  steps,  the 
sisters  approached  the  spot  where  he  stood,  it  was  with  a  warning  frown  that  he  pressed 
his  finger  to  his  lips,  as  if  reiterating  his  condition  of  absolute  silence,  while,  stalking 
before  them,  he  led  the  way  into  the  next  apartment. 

This  was  a  large  room,  hung  with  black,  as  if  for  a  funeraL     At  the  upper  end  was  a 

table,  or  rather  a  specie^)  of  altar,  covered  with  the  same  lugubrious  colour,  on  which  lay 

divers  objects  resembling  the  usual  implements  of  sorcery.    Tliese  objects  were  not  indeed 

visible  as  they  advanced  into  the  a])artment ;  for  the  light  which  displayed  them,  being 

only  that  of  two  expiring  lamps,  was  extremely  faint.     The  master — to  use  the  Italian 

phrase  for  persons  of  this  description — approached  the  upper  end  of  the  room  with  a 

genuflexion  like  that  of  a  Catholic  to  the  crucifix,  and  at  the  same  time  crossed  himself. 

The  ladies  followed  in  silence,  and  arm  in  arm.     Two  or  three  low  broad  steps  led  to  a 

platform  in  front  of  the  altar,  or  what  resembled  such.     Here  the  sage  took  his  stand,  and 

placed  the  ladies  beside  him,  once  more  earnestly  repeating  by  signs  his  injunctions  of 

silence.     Tlie  Italian  then,  extending  his  bare  arm  from  imder  his  linen  vestment,  pointed 

with  his  forefinger  to  five  large  flambeaux,  or  torches,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  altar.    They 

took  fire  successively  at  the  approach  of  his  hand,  or  rather  of  his  finger,  and  spread  a 

strong  light  through  the  room.     By  this  the  visitors  could  discern  that,  on  the  seeming 

altar,  were  disposed  two  nake<l  swords  laid  crosswise ;  a  large  open  book,  which  they 

conceived  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  in  a  language  to  them  unknown  ;  and 

-l^ide  this  myiitterious  volume  was  placed  a  human  skull.     But  wliat  struck  the  sisters 

^Tnost  Vrtw  a  very  tall  and  broad  mirror,  which  occupied  all  the  space  behind  the  altar,  and, 

-fnummed  by  tlie  lighted  torches,  reflecte-d  the  mysterious  articles  which  were  laid  upon  it. 

'"'  'Th^'Aiksteii  then  placed  himself  between  the  two  ladies,  and,  pointing  to  the  mirror, 

-^'iook  each  by  the  hand,  but  without  speaking  a  syllable.     They  gazed  intently  on  the 

'polished  an^  sable  space  to  which  he  had  directed  their  attention.     Suddenly  the  surface 

'  turned  a  new  and  singular  appeiirance.     It  no  longer  simply  reflected  the  objects  placed 

'-lifefore  it,  but,  as  if  it  had  self-contained  scenery  of  its  own,  objects  began  to  appear  within 

it,  at  first  in  a  disorderly,  imlistinot,  and  miscellaneous  manner,  like  form  arranging  itself  out 

of  chaos  ;  at  length,  in  distinct  and  defined  shape  and  synmietry.    It  was  thus  that,  after 

some  shifting  of  light  and  darkness  over  the  face  of  the  wonderful  glass,  a  long  perspective 

of  arches  and  columns  began  to  arrange  itself  on  its  sides,  and  a  vaulted  roof  on  the  upper 

part  of  it ;  till,  after  many  oscillations,  the  whole  vision  gained  a  fixed  and  stationary 
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appearance,  representing  the  interior  of  a  foreign  clmrch.  The  pillars  were  stately,  and 
hung  with  scutcheons  ;  the  arches  were  lofty  and  magnificent ;  the  floor  was  lettered 
with  funeral  inscriptions.  But  there  were  no  separate  shrines,  no  images,  no  display  of 
chalice  or  crucifix  on  the  altar.  It  was,  therefore,  a  Protestant  church  uix>n  tlie 
Continent.  A  clergyman,  dressed  in  the  Geneva  gown  and  band,  stood  by  the  communion- 
table, and,  with  the  Bible  opened  before  him,  and  his  clerk  awaiting  in  the  background, 
seemed  prepared  to  perform  some  service  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 

At  length  there  entered  the  middle  aisle  of  the  building  a  numerous  party,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  bridal  one,  as  a  lady  and  gentleman  walked  first,  hand  in  hand,  followed 
by  a  large  concourse  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  gaily,  nay  richly,  attired.  The  bride, 
whose  features  they  could  distinctly  see,  seemed  not  more  than  sixteen  years  old,  and 
extremely  beautiful.  Tlie  bridegroom,  for  some  seconds,  moved  rather  with  his  shoulder 
towards  them,  and  his  face  averted  ;  but  his  elegance  of  form  and  step  struck  the  sisters 
at  once  with  the  same  apprehension.  As  he  turned  his  face  suddenly,  it  was  frightfully 
realized,  and  they  saw,  in  the  gay  bridegroom  before  them.  Sir  Pliilip  Forester.  His  wife 
uttered  an  imperfect  exclamation,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  whole  scene  stirred  and 
seemed  to  separate. 

"  I  could  compare  it  to  nothing,"  said  Lady  Both  well,  while  recounting  the  wonderful 
tal(i,  "  but  to  the  dispersion  of  the  reflection  oflered  by  a  deep  and  calm  pool,  when  a 
stone  is  suddenly  cast  into  it,  and  the  shadows  become  dissipated  and  broken."  The 
master  pressed  both  the  ladies'  hands  severely,  as  if  to  remind  them  of  their  promise,  and 
of  the  danger  which  they  incurred.  The  exclamation  died  away  on  Lady  Forester's 
tongue,  without  attaining  perfect  utterance,  and  the  scene  in  the  glass,  after  the 
fluctuation  of  a  minute,  again  resumed  to  the  eye  its  former  appearance  of  a  real  scene, 
existing  within  the  mirror,  as  if  represented  in  a  picture,  save  that  the  figures  were 
moveable  instead  of  being  stationary. 

Tlie  representation  of  Sir  Philip  Forester,  now  distinctly  visible  in  form  and  feature, 
was  seen  to  lead  on  towards  the  clergyman  that  beautiful  girl,  wlio  advanced  at  once 
with  diflidence,  and  with  a  species  of  affectionate  pride.  Li  the  meantime,  and  just  as 
the  clergyman  had  arranged  the  bridal  company  before  him,  and  seemed  about  to 
commence  the  service,  another  group  of  persons,  of  whom  two  or  three  were  officers, 
entered  the  church.  They  moved,  at  first,  forward,  as  though  they  came  to  witness  the 
bridal  ceremony,  but  suddenly  one  of  the  ofliicers,  whose  back  was  towards  the  spectators, 
detached  himself  from  his  companions,  and  rushed  hastily  towards  the  marriage  party, 
when  the  whohj  of  them  turned  towards  him,  as  if  attracted  by  some  exclamation  which 
had  accompanied  his  advance.  Suddenly  the  intruder  drew  his  sword  ;  the  bridegroom 
unsheathed  his  own,  and  made  towards  him  ;  swords  were  also  drawn  by  other 
individuals,  both  of  the  marriage  party,  and  of  those  who  had  last  entered.  They  fell 
into  a  sort  of  confusion,  the  clergyman,  and  some  elder  and  graver  persons,  lalwuring 
apparently  to  keep  the  peace,  while  the  hotter  spirits  on  both  sides  brandished  their 
weapons.  But  now  the  period  of  brief  space  during  which  the  soothsayer,  as  he 
pretended,  was  permitted  to  exhibit  his  art,  was  arrived.  The  fumes  again  mixed 
togctlier,  and  dissolved  gradually  from  observation  ;  the  vaults  and  columns  of  the  church 
rolled  asunder,  and  disappeared  ;  and  the  front  of  the  mirror  reflected  nothing  save  the 
blazing  torches,  and  the  melancholy  apparatus  placed  on  the  altar  or  table  before  it. 

The  doctor  led  the  ladies,  who  greatly  required  his  support,  into  the  apartment  from 
whence  they  came  ;  where  wine,  essences,  and  other  means  of  restoring  suspended 
animation,  had  been  provided  during  his  absence.  He  motioned  them  to  chairs,  which 
they  occupied  in  silence  ;  Lady  Forester,  in  particular,  wringing  her  hands,  and  casting 
her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  but  without  speaking  a  word,  as  if  the  spell  had  been  still  before 
her  eyes, 

"  And  what  we  have  seen  is  even  now  acting  ?*'  said  Lady  Bothwell,  collecting  herself 
with  difliculty. 
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"  That,"  answered  Baptista  Damiotti,  "  I  cannot  justly,  or  with  certainty,  say.  But 
it  is  eith(»T  now  acting,  or  has  been  acted,  during  a  short  space  before  this.  It  is  the 
last  remarkable  transaction  in  which  tlie  Cavalier  Forester  has  been  engaged." 

Lady  Both  well  then  expressed  anxiety  concerning  her  sister,  whose  altered  counte- 
nance, and  apparent  unconsciousness  of  what  passed  around  her,  excited  her  apprehen- 
sions how  it  might  be  possible  to  convey  her  home. 

"  I  have  prepared  for  that,"  answered  the  adept  ;  "  I  have  directed  the  servant  to 
bring  your  equipage  as  near  to  this  place  as  the  narrowness  of  the  street  will  permit. 
Fear  not  for  your  sister;  but  give  her,  when  you  return  home,  this  composing  draught, 
and  she  will  be  better  to-morrow  morning.  Few,"  he  added,  in  a  melancholy  tone, 
"  leave  this  house  as  well  in  health  as  tliey  entered  it.  Such  being  the  consequence  of 
seeking  knowledge  by  mysterious  means,  I  leave  you  to  judge  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  the  power  of  gratifying  such  irregular  curiosity.  Farewell,  and  forget  not  the 
potion." 

"  I  will  give  her  nothing  that  comes  from  you,"  said  Lady  Bothwell ;  "  I  have  seen 
enough  of  your  art  already.  Perhaps  you  would  poison  us  both  to  conceal  your  own 
necromancy.  But  we  arc  persons  who  want  neither  the  means  of  making  our  wrongs 
known,  nor  the  assistance  of  friends  to  right  them." 

"  You  have  had  no  wrongs  from  me,  madam,"  said  the  adept.  "  You  sought  one  who 
is  little  grateful  for  such  honour.  He  seeks  no  one,  and  only  gives  responses  to  those 
who  invito  and  call  upon  him.  After  all,  you  have  but  learned  a  little  sooner  the  evil 
which  you  must  still  be  doomed  to  endure.  I  hear  your  servant's  step  at  the  door,  and 
will  detain  your  ladyship  and  Lady  Forester  no  longer.  The  next  packet  from  the 
continent  wiD  explain  what  you  have  already  partly  witnessed.  Let  it  not,  if  I  may 
advise,  pass  too  suddenly  into  your  sister's  hands." 

So  saying,  he  bid  Lady  Bothwell  good-night.  She  went,  lighted  by  the  adept,  to  the 
vestibule,  where  he  hastily  threw  a  black  cloak  over  his  singular  dress,  and  opening  the 
door  intrusted  his  visitors  to  the  care  of  the  servant.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Lady 
Bothw^ell  sustained  her  sister  to  the  carriage,  though  it  was  only  twenty  steps  distant. 
When  they  arrived  at  home.  Lady  Forester  required  medical  assistance.  The  physician 
of  the  family  attended,  and  shook  his  heiid  on  feeling  her  pulse." 

"  IIer<3  has  been,"  he  said,  "  a  violent  and  sudden  shock  on  the  nerves.  I  must  know 
how  it  has  happened." 

Lady  Bothwell  admitted  they  had  visited  the  conjuror,  and  that  Lady  Forester  had 
received  some  bad  news  respecting  her  husband.  Sir  Philip. 

**  Tliat  rascally  quack  would  make  my  fortune  were  he  to  stay  in  Eklinburgh,"  said 
the  graduate  ;  "  this  is  the  seventh  nervous  case  I  have  heard  of  his  making  for  me,  and 
all  by  eflfect  of  terror."  lie  next  examined  the  composing  draught  which  Lady  Bothwell 
had  unconsciously  brought  in  her  hand,  tasted  it,  and  pronounced  it  very  germain  to  the 
matter,  and  what  would  save  an  application  to  the  apothecary.  He  then  paused,  and 
looking  at  Lady  Bothwell  very  significantly,  at  length  added,  "  I  suppose  I  must  not 
ask  your  ladyship  anything  about  this  Italian  warlock's  proceedings  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Doctor,"  answered  Lady  Bothwell,  "I  consider  what  passed  as  confidential; 
and  though  the  man  may  be  a  rogue,  yet,  as  we  were  fools  enough  to  consult  him,  we 
should,  I  think,  be  honest  enough  to  keep  his  counsel." 

**  May  be  a  knave— come,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  ladyship  allows 
such  a  possibility  in  any  thing  that  comes  from  Italy." 

"  What  comes  from  Italy  may  be  as  good  as  what  comes  from  Hanover,  Doctor.  But 
you  and  I  will  remain  good  friends,  and  that  it  may  be  so,  we  will  say  nothing  of  Whig 
and  Tory." 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  Doctor,  receiving  his  fee,  and  taking  his  hat ;  "  a  Carolus  serves 
my  purpose  as  w^ell  as  a  Willielmus.     But  I  should  like  to  know  why  old  Lady  Saint 
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Ringan's,  and  all  that  set,  go  about  wasting  their  decayed  longs  in  puffing  tUsi  flMf^in-. 
f^Uow."  ^  -       ...  •  / 

^' A7 — ^7ou  had  best  set  him  down  a  Jesuit,  as  Scrub  says.^  On  these,  tenns  ihfj. 
parted.  ^      ^     .i-»iiy,  i!j^i»-:i«t.f 

The  poor  patient — whose  nerves,  from  an  extraordinary  state  of  tensionykadiBtrUigtli 
become  relaxed  in  as  extraordinary  a  degree — continued  to  struggle  with  •  a  jovt  of 
imbecility,  the  growth  of  superstitious  terror,  when  the  shocking  tidings  Wf^rts  bromipht- 
from  Holland,  which  fulfilled  even  her  worst  expectations.  ; » 

They  were  sent  by  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Stair,  and  contained  the  meUmcholy  «vent 
of  a  duel  betwixt  Sir  Philip  Forester,  and  his  wife's  half-brother.  Captain  Falconer,  of 
the  Scotch-Dutch,  as  they  were .  then  called,  in  which  the  latter  had  been  killed.  The 
cause  of  quarrel  rendered  the  incident  still  more  shocking.  It  seemed  that  Sir  Philip 
had  left  the  army  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  pay  a  very  considerable 
sum,  which  he  had  lost  to  another  volunteer  at  play.  He  had  changed  his  name,  and 
taken  up  liis  residence  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  had  insinuated  liimself  into  the 
good  graces  of  an  ancient  and  rich  burgomaster,  and,  by  his  handsome  person  and 
graceful  manners,  captivated  the  affections  of  his  only  child,  a  very  young  person,  of 
great  beauty,  and  the  heiress  of  much  wealth.  Delighted  with  the  specious  attractions 
of  his  proposed  son-in-law,  the  wealthy  merchant — ^whose  idea  of  the  British  character 
was  too  high  to  admit  of  his  taking  any  precaution  to  acquire  evidence  of  his  condition 
and  circumstances — gave  his  consent  to  the  marriage.  It  was  about  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  principal  church  of  the  city,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  a  singular  occurrence. 

Captain  Falconer  having  been  detached  to  Rotterdam  to  bring  up  a  part  of  the 
brigade  of  Scottish  auxiliaries,  who  were  in  quarters  there,  a  person  of  consideration  in 
the  town,  to  whom  he  had  been  formerly  known,  proposed  to  him  for  amusement  to  go 
to  the  high  church,  to  see  a  countryman  of  his  own  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
burgomaster.  Captain  Falconer  went  accordingly,  accompanied  by  his  Dutch  acquain- 
tance with  a  party  of  his  friends,  and  two  or  three  officers  of  the  Scotch  brigade.  His 
astonishment  may  be  conceived  when  he  saw  his  own  brother-in-law,  a  married  man,  on 
the  point  of  leading  to  the  altar  the  innocent  and  beautiful  creature,  upon  whom  he  was 
about  to  practise  a  base  and  unmanly  deceit.  He  proclaimed  his  villainy  on  the  spat, 
and  the  marriage  was  interrupted  of  course.  But  against  the  opinion  of  more  thinking 
men,  who  considered  Sir  Philip  Forester  as  having  thrown  himself  out  of  the  rank  of 
men  of  lionour,  Captain  Falconer  admitted  him  to  the  privilege  of  such,  accepted  a 
challenge  from  him,  and  in  the  rencounter  received  a  mortal  wound.  Such  are  the  ways 
of  Heaven,  mysterious  in  our  eyes.  Lady  Forester  never  recovered  the  shock  oi  this 
dismal  intelligence. 

"  And  did  this  tragedy,"  said  I,  "  take  place  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  scene  in  the 
mirror  was  exhibited?" 

"  It  is  hard  to  be  obliged  to  maim  one's  story,"  answered  my  aunt ;  "  but,  to  speak 
the  truth,  it  happened  some  days  sooner  than  the  apparition  was  exhibited." 

"  And  so  there  remained  a  possibility,"  said  I,  "  that  by  some  secret  and  speedy  com- 
munication the  artist  might  have  received  early  intelligence  of  that  incident." 

**  Tlie  incredulous  pretended  so,"  replied  my  aunt. 

"  What  became  of  the  adept?"  demanded  I. 

"  Why,  a  warrant  came  down  shortly  afterwards  to  arrest  him  for  high-treason,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Chevalier  St.  George;  and  Lady  Both  well,  recollecting  the  hints  which  had 
escaped  the  Doctor,  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Protestant  succession,  did  then  c^  to 
remembrance,  that  this  man  was  chiefly  proni  among  the  ancient  matrons  of  her'  own 
political  persuasion.  It  certainly  seemed  probable  that  intelligence  from  the  contiilent, 
which  could  easily  have  been  transmitted  by  an  active  and  powerful  agent,  might  have 
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enabled  him  to  prepare  such  a  scene  of  phantasmagoria  as  she  had  herself  witnessed. 
Yet  there  were  so  many  difficulties  in  assigning  a  natural  explanation,  that,  to  the  day 
of  h^r  death,  she  remained  in  great  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  much  disposed  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot,  by  admitting  the  existence  of  supernatural  agency." 

**  But,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  I,  '^  what  became  of  the  man  pf  skill?" 

*'  Oh,  he  was  too  good  a  fortune-teller  not  to  be  able  to  foresee  that  his  own  destiny 
would  be  tragical  if  he  waited  the  arrival  of  the  man  with  the  silver  greyhound  upon  his 
sleeve.  He  made,  as  we  say,  a  moonlight  flitting,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  or  heard 
of.  Some  noise  there  was  about  papers  or  letters  found  in  the  house,  but  it  died  away, 
and  Doctor  Baptista  Damiotti  was  soon  as  little  talked  of  as  Galen  or  Hippocrates." 

"  And  Sir  Philip  Forester,"  said  I,  "  did  he  too  vanish  for  ever  from  the  public  scene?  " 

"  No,"  replied  my  kind  informer.  "  He  was  heard  of  once  more,  and  it  was  upon  a 
remarkable  occasion.  It  is  said  that  we  Scots,  when  there  was  such  a  nation  in  exis- 
tence, have,  among  our  full  peck  of  virtues,  one  or  two  little  barleycorns  of  vice.  In 
particular,  it  is  alleged  that  we  rarely  forgive,  and  never  forget,  any  injuries  received  ; 
that  we  used  to  make  an  idol  of  our  resentment,  as  poor  Lady  Constance  did  of  her 
grief ;  and  are  addicted,  as  Bums  says,  to  *  nursing  our  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.'  Lady 
Bothwell  was  not  without  this  feeling  ;  and,  I  believe,  nothing  whatever,  scarce  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  line,  could  have  happened  so  delicious  to  her  feelings  as  an 
opportunity  of  being  revenged  on  Sir  Philip  Forester,  for  the  deep  and  double  injury 
which  had  deprived  her  of  a  sister  and  of  a  brother.  But  nothing  of  him  was  heard  or 
known  till  many  a  year  had  passed  away." 

At  length — it  was  on  a  Fastern's  E'en  (Shrovetide)  assembly,  at  which  the  whole 
fasliion  of  Edinburgh  attended,  full  and  frequent,  and  when  Lady  Bothwell  had  a  seat 
amongst  the  lady  patronesses,  that  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  company  whispered  into 
her  ear,  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak  with  her  in  private. 

"  In  private?  and  in  an  assembly-room?— he  must  be  mad — Tell  him  to  call  upon  me 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  said  so,  my  lady,"  answered  the  man  ;  "  but  he  desired  me  to  give  you  this  paper." 

She  undid  the  billet,  which  was  curiously  folded  and  sealed.  It  only  bore  the  words, 
"  On  business  of  life  and  death y^  written  in  a  hand  which  she  liad  never  seen  before. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  her,  that  it  might  concern  the  safety  of  some  of  her  political 
friends ;  she  therefore  followed  the  messenger  to  a  small  apartment  where  the  refresh- 
ments were  prepared,  and  from  which  the  general  company  was  excluded.  She  found 
an  old  man,  who,  at  her  approach,  rose  up  and  bowed  profoundly.  His  appearance 
indicated  a  broken  constitution  ;  and  his  dress,  though  sedulously  rendered  conforming 
to  the  etiquette  of  a  ball-room,  was  worn  and  tarnished,  and  hung  in  folds  about  his 
emaciated  person.  Lady  Bothwell  was  about  to  feel  for  her  purse,  expecting  to  get  rid 
of  the  supplicant  at  the  expense  of  a  little  money,  but  some  fear  of  a  mistake  arrested 
her  purpose.     She  therefore  gave  the  man  leisure  to  explain  himself. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  speak  with  the  Lady  Bothwell  ?" 

"  I  am  Lady  Bothwell ;  allow  me  to  say,  that  this  is  no  time  or  place  for  long  expla- 
nations.— What  are  your  commands  with  me  ?" 

**  Your  ladyship,"  said  the  old  man,  "  had  once  a  sister." 

"  True  ;  whom  I  loved  as  my  own  soul." 

"  And  a  brother." 

"  The  bravest,  the  kindest,  the  most  affectionate  !"  said  Lady  Bothwell. 

"  Both  these  beloved  relatives  you  lost  by  the  fault  of  an  unfortunate  man,"  continued 
the  stranger. 

"  By  the  crime  of  an  unnatural,  bloody-minded  murderer,"  said  the  lady. 

**  I  am  answered,"  replied  the  old  man,  bowing,  as  if  to  withdraw. 

"  Stop,  sir,  I  command  you,"  said  Lady  BothwelL — "  Who  are  you,  that,  at  such  a 
place  and  time,  come  to  recall  these  horrible  recollections  ?    I  insist  upon  knowing." 
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"  I  nm  oin*  who  intoixls  Liuly  Bothwell  no  injury;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  offer  her 
the  means  of  iloin<^  a  (hiod  of  Christian  charity,  which  the  world  would  wonder  at,  and 
wliich  Heaven  would  reward  ;  but  I  find  her  in  no  temper  for  such  a  sacrifice  as  I  was 
prepared  to  ask." 

"  8peak  out,  sir;  what  is  your  meaning?"  said  Lady  Bothwell. 

'*  The  wretch  that  has  wronpred  you  so  deeply,"  nyoined  the  stranger,  "  is  now  on  his 
death-lK?d.  His  days  have  Ix^en  days  of  misery,  his  nights  have  been  sleepless  hours 
of  annriiish — yot  he  cannot  die  without  your  forgiveness.  His  life  has  been  an  unremit- 
ting penance — yvt  he  dares  not  part  from  his  burden  while  your  curses  load  his  soul.'' 

"  Ttfll  liiin,"  said  Lady  B<»thwell  sternly,  "  to  ask  panlon  of  that  Being  whom  he  has 
so  greatly  offended ;  not  of  an  erring  mortal  like  himself.  What  could  my  forgiveness 
avail  him  ?" 

"  Much,"  answered  the  old  man.  "  It  will  be  an  earnest  of  that  which  he  may  then 
\  enturc  to  ask  from  his  Creator,  lady,  and  from  yours.  Remember,  Lady  BothweU,  you 
too  have  a  death-lK*d  to  look  forward  to ;  your  soul  may,  all  human  souls  mnst^  feel  the 
awe  of  facing  the  judgment  seat,  with  the  wounds  of  an  untented  conscience,  raw,  and 
rankling — what  thought  would  it  be  then  that  should  whisper,  *  I  have  given  no  mercy, 
how  then  shall  I  ask  it?'  " 

"  Man,  whosoever  thou  mayst  be,"  replied  Lady  Bothwell,  "  urge  me  not  so  cruelly. 
It  would  he  but  blasphemous  hypocrisy  to  utter  with  my  lips  the  words  which  every 
throb  of  my  heart  protests  against.  They  would  open  the  earth  and  give  to  light  the 
wasted  form  of  my  sister — the  bloo<ly  form  of  my  murdered  brother — forgive  him? — 
Never,  never ! " 

"  Great  God !"  cried  the  old  man,  holding  up  his  hands,  "  is  it  thus  the  worms  which 
thou  hast  called  out  of  dust  obey  the  commands  of  their  Maker  ?  Farewell,  proud  and 
unforgiving  woman.  Exult  that  thou  hast  added  to  a  d(^th  in  want  and  pain  the  agonies 
of  religious  despair ;  but  never  again  mock  Henven  by  petitioning  for  the  pardon  which 
tliou  hast  refused  to  grant." 

H<'  was  turning  from  her. 

**  Stop,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I  will  try  ;  yes,  I  will  try  to  pardon  Inni." 

"  Gracious  lady,"  said  tlie  old  man,  **  you  will  relieve  the  over-burdened  soul,  which 
dare  not  sever  itself  from  its  sinful  companion  of  earth  without  being  at  peace  w^ith 
yon.  Wlijit  do  I  know — your  forgiveness  may  perliaps  pn^serve  for  penitence  the  dregs 
of  a  wretched  life." 

"  Ila!"  said  the  lady,  as  a  sudden  light  broke  on  her,  "  it  is  the  villain  himself!" 
And  grasj)iiig  Sir  Philip  Fon^ster — for  it  was  lie,  and  no  other — by  the  collar,  she  raised 
a  cry  of  "  Murder,  murder  I  Seize  tlie  murderer  I" 

At  an  exclamation  so  singular,  in  such  a  place,  tlie  company  thronged  into  the  apart- 
ment, but  Sir  Philip  Forester  was  no  longer  there.  lie  had  forcibly  extricated  himself 
from  Lady  BothwelFs  hold,  and  had  run  out  of  the  apartment  which  opened  on  the 
landing  }>lace  of  the  stair.  There  seemed  no  escape  in  that  direction,  for  there  were 
s(^yeral  persons  craning  uj)  the  steps,  and  othcTs  descending.  But  the  unfortunate  man 
was  d(\sperate.  He  threw  himself  over  the  balustrade*,  and  alighted  safely  in  the  lobby, 
though  a  leap  of  fifteen  feet  at  least,  then  dashed  into  the  street  and  was  lost  in  darkness. 
Some  of  the  Bothwell  family  made  pursuit,  and,  had  they  come  up  with  the  fugitive, 
they  might  have  perhaps  slain  him ;  for  in  those  days  men's  Wood  ran  warm  in  their 
veins.  But  the  police  did  not  interferes  the  matter  most  criminal  having  happened  long 
since,  and  in  a  foreign  land.  Indeed,  it  was  always  thought,  that  this  extraordinary 
scene  originated  in  a  hypocritical  experiment,  by  which  Sir  Philip  desired  to  ascertain 
wlu'ther  he  might  return  to  his  native  country  in  safety  from  the  resentment  of  a  family 
which  ho  had  injured  so  deeply.  As  the  result  fell  out  so  contrary  to  his  wishes  he  is 
hclirved  to  have  n-turned  to  the  Continent,  and  tlnMT  dird  in  exih'. 

So  eh>sed  the  tah'  of  the  MvsTKKJOls  Miunuii. 


TIlis  is  another  little  atorj-,  from  the  Keepsake  of  1828.  It  wnw  told  to  me  nmny  ycnr« 
a}lit,  \>y  the  late  Mia»  Anna  Kewnnl,  who,  onion);  other  aceuni]>1ir<hiiients  that  reii<l<;n'<l 
hiT  an  amui^ing  inmate  in  a  I'ountry  house,  bad  that  of  recounting  narratives  of  this  nort 
with  very  considerable  cffiel;  nimh  greater,  indeed,  than  nny  one  wouhl  lie  apt  t^i  finess 
friim  the  style  of  her  written  iHTformaucee,  There  ore  hourjt  and  mixwls  wlien  mopit 
jKiipIe  are  not  diHplen^cd  to  lii-ten  to  sueh  things;  and  I  have  beard  eome  of  the  greatest 
and  wisest  of  my  eooteniporaries  take  their  share  in  telling  them. 

AiiO'>»t.  IS31. 


^IIE  following  naiTiitive  is  given  from  tbe  pen,  so  far  aa  memory  permits,  in 
Y  the  same  charai-ter  in  which  it  was  presented  to  the  author's  enr ;  nor  has  he 
1  claim  to  farther  praise,  or  to  l>e  more  deeply  censured,  than  in  pr()[>ortion  to 
iJ  the  go«Kl  or  Imd  judgment  wiiicli  lie  has  emplnyiil  in  selecting  bis  material", 

as  be  lias  studiously  avoided  any  attiin[it  iit  ornament,  wbieh  might   interfere  with  tbe 

siiiiplieity  of  tbe  liile. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  particular  class  ai  Glories  irfaich  tornt 
on  the  marvellous,  possesses  a  stronger  influence  when  told  than  whan  committed  to  print. 
The  volume  taken  up  at  iioonday,  though  rehearsing  the  Mine  incidents,  conveys  a 
much  more  feeble  impression  than  is  achieved  by  the  voice  of  the  speaker  on  a  oirde  of 
fireside  auditors,  who  hang  upon  the  narrative  as  the  narrator  details  the  minute  inci- 
dents which  serve  to  give  it  authenticity,  and  lowers  his  voice  with  an  affectation  of 
mystery  while  he  approaches  the  fearful  and  wonderful  part.  It  was  with  such  advantages 
that  the  present  writer  heard  the  following  events  related,  more  than  twenty  years  since^ 
by  the  celebrated  Miss  Seward,  of  Litchfield,  who,  to  her  numerous  accomplisments, 
added,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  narrative  in  private  conversation.  In  its 
present  form,  the  tale  must  necessarily  lose  all  the  interest  which  was  attached  to  it» 
by  the  flexible  voice  and  intelligent  features  of  the  gifted  narrator.  Yet  still,  read 
aloud,  to  an  undoubting  audience  by  the  doubtful  light  of  the  closing  evening,  or 
in  silence,  by  a  decaying  taper,  and  amidst  the  solitude  of  a  half-lighted  apartment,  it 
may  redeem  its  character  as  a  good  ghost  story.  Miss  Seward  always  affirmed  that  she 
had  derived  her  information  from  an  authentic  source,  although  she  suppressed  the 
names  of  the  two  persons  chiefly  concerned.  I  will  not  avail  myself  of  any  particulars 
I  may  have  since  received  concerning  the  localities  of  the  detail,  but  suffer  them  to 
rest  under  the  same  general  description  in  which  they  were  first  related  to  me ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  I  will  not  add  to,  or  diminish  the  narrative,  by  any  circumstances, 
whether  more  or  less  material,  but  simply  rehearse,  as  I  heard  it,  a  story  of  super- 
natural terror. 

About  the  end  of  the  American  war,  when  the  officers  of  Lord  Comwallis's  army,  which 
surrendered  at  York-town,  and  others,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  during  the  impolitic 
and  ill-fated  controversy,  were  returning  to  their  own  country,  to  relate  their  adventures, 
and  repose  themselves  after  their  fatigues ;  there  was  amongst  them  a  general  officer,  to 
whom  Miss  S.  gave  the  name  of  Browne,  but  merely,  as  I  understood,  to  save  the 
inconvenience  of  introducing  a  nameless  agent  in  the  narrative.  He  was  an  officer  of 
merit,  as  well  as  a  gcmtlcman  of  high  consideration  for  family  and  attainments. 

Some  business  had  carried  General  Browne  upon  a  tour  through  the  western  counties, 
when,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  morning  stage,  he  found  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small 
country  town,  which  presented  a  scene  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  of  a  character  pecu- 
liarly English. 

The  little  town,  wnth  its  stately  old  church,  whose  tower  bore  testimony  to  the  devotion 
of  ages  long  past,  lay  amidst  pasture  and  corn-fields  of  small  extent,  but  bounded  and 
divided  witli  hedge-row  timber  of  great  age  and  size.  There  were  few  marks  of  modem 
imi>rovement.  The  environs  of  the  place  intimated  neither  the  solitude  of  decay,  nor 
the  bustle  of  novelty  ;  tlie  houses  were  old,  but  in  good  repair  ;  and  the  beautiful  little 
river  nmmmred  freely  on  its  way  to  the  left  of  the  town,  neither  restrained  by  a  dam, 
nor  bordered  by  a  towing-path. 

Upon  a  gentle  eminence,  nearly  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  were  seen, 
amongst  many  venerable  oaks  and  tangled  tliickets,  the  turrets  of  a  castle,  as  old  as  the 
wars  ot*  York  and  Lancaster,  but  which  seemed  to  have  received  important  alterations 
during  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successors.     It  had  not  been  a  place  of  great  size  ; 
but  whatever  accommodation  it  formerly  affi)rded,  was,  it  must  be  supposed,  still  to  be 
obtained  within  its  walls  ;  at  least,  such  was  the  inference  which  General  Browne  drew 
from  observing  the   smoke  arise  merrily  from  several  of  the  ancient  wreathed  and 
carved  chimney-stalks.     The  wall  of  the  park  ran  alongside  of  the  highway  for  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  ;  and  through  the  different  points  by  which  the  eye  found  glimpses  < 
into  the  woodland  scenery,  it  seemed  to  be  well  stocked.     Other  points  of  view  opened : 
in  succession  ;  now  a  full  one,  of  the  front  of  the  old  castle,  and  now  a  side  glimpse  al. 
its  [)articular  towers  ;  the  former  rich  in  all  the  bizarrerie  of  the  Elizabethan  school,  while 
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tbe  simple,  iaed  tolid  ttrengl^  of  other  parts  of  the  building  seemed  to  shew  that  tfaej 
had  bqent  msed  ^mate  for  defence  thaa  oatenlation. 

.Delight  withith^  partial  glimpses  which  he  obtained  of  the  castle  through  the  woods 
aid  gkdes.  by*  which  this  ancient  feudal  fortress  was  surrounded,  our  military  traveller 
wdstdeterauAed  to  inquire  whether  it  might  not  deserve  a  nearer  view,  and  whether  it 
contained  I  £attiily  pictures  or  other  objects  of  curiosity  worthy  of  a  stranger's  visit ;  when, 
leaving  .the  vicinity  of  the  park,  he  rolled  through  a  clean  and  well-paved  street,  and 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  well-frequented  inn. 

Before  ordering  horses  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  General  Browne  made  inquiries 
concerning  the  proprietor  of  the  chateau  which  had  so  attracted  his  admiration,  and  was 
equally  surprised  and  pleased  at  hearing  in  reply  a  nobleman  named  whom  we  shall  call 
Lord  Woodville.  How  fortunate  I  Much  of  Browne's  early  recollections,  both  at 
school  and  at  college,  had  been  connected  with  young  Woodville,  whom,  by  a  few 
questions,  he  now  ascertained  to  be  the  same  with  the  owner  of  this  fair  domain.  He 
had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  decease  of  his  father  a  few  months  before,  and,  as 
the  General  learned  from  the  landlord,  the  term  of  mourning  being  ended,  was  now  taking 
possession  of  his  paternal  estate,  in  the  jovial  season  of  merry  autumn,  accompanied  by 
a  select  party  of  friends  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  a  country  famous  for  game. 

This  was  delightful  news  to  our  traveller.  Frank  Woodville  had  been  Richard 
Browne's  fag  at  Eton,  and  his  chosen  intimate  at  Christ  Church  ;  their  pleasures  and 
their  tasks  had  been  the  same ;  and  the  honest  soldier's  heart  warmed  to  find  his  early 
friend  in  possession  of  so  delightful  a  residence,  and  of  an  estate,  as  the  landlord  assured 
him  with  a  nod  and  a  wink,  fully  adequate  to  maintain  and  add  to  his  dignity.  Nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  the  traveller  should  suspend  a  journey,  which  there  was  nothing 
to  render  hurried,  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  friend  under  such  agreeable  circumstances. 

The  fresh  horses,  therefore,  had  only  the  brief  task  of  conveying  the  General's  travel- 
ling carriage  to  Woodville  Castle.  A  porter  admitted  them  at  a  modem  Gotliic  Lodge, 
built  in  that  style  to  correspond  with  the  Castle  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  rang  a  bell 
to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  visitors.  Apparently  the  sound  of  the  bell  had  sus- 
pended the  separation  of  the  company,  bent  on  the  various  amusements  of  the  morning ; 
for,  on  entering  the  court  of  the  chateau,  several  young  men  were  lounging  about  in 
their  sporting  dresses,  looking  at,  and  criticising,  the  dogs  which  the  keepers  held  in 
readiness  to  attend  their  pastime.  As  General  Browne  alighted,  the  young  lord  came 
to  the  gate  of  the  hall,  and  for  an  instant  gazed,  as  at  a  stranger,  upon  the  countenance 
of  his  friend,  on  which  war,  with  its  fatigues  and  its  wounds,  had  made  a  great  alter- 
ation. But  the  uncertainty  lasted  no  longer  than  till  the  visitor  had  spoken,  and  the 
hearty  greeting  which  followed  was  such  as  can  only  be  exchanged  betwixt  those  who 
have  passed  together  the  merry  days  of  careless  boyhood  or  early  youth. 

"  If  I  could  have  formed  a  wish,  my  dear  Browne,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "  it  would 
have  been  to  have  you  here,  of  all  men,  upon  this  occasion,  which  my  friends  are  good 
enough  to  hold  as  a  sort  of  holyday.  Do  not  think  you  have  been  unwatched  during 
the  years  you  have  been  absent  from  us.  I  have  traced  you  tlirough  your  dangers,  your 
triumphs,  your  misfortunes,  and  was  delighted  to  see  that,  whether  in  victory  or 
defeat,  the  name  of  my  old  friend  was  always  distinguished  with  applause." 

The  General  made  a  suitable  reply,  and  congratulated  his  friend  on  his  new  dignities, 
and  the  possession  of  a  place  and  domain  so  beautiful. 

"  Nay,  you  have  seen  nothing  of  it  as  yet,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "  and  I  trust  you 
do  not  mean  to  leave  us  till  you  are  better  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  true,  I  confess,  that 
my  present  party  is  pretty  large,  and  the  old  house,  like  other  places  of  the  kind,  does 
not  possess  so  much  accommodation  as  the  extent  of  the  outward  walls  appears  to  promise. 
But  we  can  give  you  a  comfortable  old-fashioned  room  ;  and  I  venture  to  suppose  that 
your  campaigns  have  taught  you  to  be  glad  of  worse  quarters." 
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The  General  shrugged  his  shoiihlers,  and  laughed.  "  I  presume,"  he  said,  "  the  worst 
apartment  in  your  chateau  is  considerahly  superior  to  the  old  tohacco-cask,  in  wldeh 
I  was  fain  to  take  up  my  night's  lodging  when  I  was  in  the  Bush,  as  the  Virginians  call 
it,  with  the  light  corps.  There  I  lay,  like  Diogenes  himself,  so  delighted  with  my 
covering  from  the  elements,  that  I  made  a  vain  attempt  to  have  it  rolled  ou  to  my 
next  quarters  ;  but  my  commander  for  the  time  would  give  way  to  no  such  luxurious 
provision,  and  I  took  farewell  of  my  beloveil  cask  with  tears  in  my  eyes." 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  do  not  fear  your  quarters,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "  you  will 
stay  with  me  a  week  at  least.  Of  guns,  dogs,  fishing-rods,  flies,  and  means  of  sport  by 
sea  and  land,  we  have  enough  and  to  spare  :  you  cannot  pitch  on  an  amusement,  but 
we  will  pitch  on  the  means  of  pursuing  it.  But  if  you  prefer  the  gun  and  pointers,  I 
will  go  with  you  myself,  and  see  whether  you  have  mended  your  shooting  since  you  have 
been  amongst  the  Indians  of  the  back  settlements." 

The  General  gladly  accepted  his  friendly  host's  proposal  in  all  its  points.  After 
a  morning  of  manly  exercise,  the  company  met  at  dinner,  where  it  was  the  delight  of 
Lord  Woodville  to  conduce  to  the  display  of  the  high  properties  of  his  recovered  friend, 
so  as  to  recommend  him  to  his  guests,  most  of  whom  were  persons  of  distinction.  lie 
led  General  Browne  to  speak  of  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed  ;  and  as  every  word 
marked  alike  the  brave  officer  and  the  sensible  man,  who  retained  possession  of 
Iiis  cool  judgment  under  the  most  imminent  dangers,  the  company  looked  upon  the 
soldier  w^ith  general  respect,  as  on  one  who  had  proved  himself  possessed  of  an  uncom- 
m(m  portion  of  personal  courage— that  attribute,  of  all  others,  of  which  every  body 
desires  to  be  thought  possessed. 

The  day  at  Woodville  Castle  ended  as  usual  in  such  mansions.  The  Iiospitality 
stopped  within  the  limits  of  good  order;  music,  in  which  the  young  lord  was  a  proficient, 
succeeded  to  the  circulation  of  the  bottle :  cards  and  billiards,  for  those  who  preferred  such 
amusements,  were  in  readiness  :  but  the  exercise  of  the  morning  required  early  hours, 
and  not  long  after  eleven  o'clock  the  guests  began  to  retire  to  their  several  apartments. 

The  young  lord  himself  conducted  his  friend,  General  Browne,  to  the  chamber 
destined  for  him,  which  answered  the  description  he  had  given  of  it,  being  comfortable, 
but  old-fashioned.  The  bed  was  of  the  massive  form  used  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  curtains  of  faded  silk,  heavily  trimmed  with  tarnished  gold.  But  then 
the  slioets,  t)illows,  and  blankets  looked  delightful  to  the  campaigner,  when  he  thought 
of  his  mansion,  the  cask.  There  was  an  air  of  glocmi  in  the  tapestry  hangings,  which, 
with  their  worn-out  graces,  curtained  the  walls  of  the  little  chamber,  and  gently  undu- 
lated as  the  autumnal  breeze  found  its  way  through  the  ancient  lattice-window,  which 
[)attered  and  whistled  as  the  air  gained  entrance.  The  toilet  too,  with  its  mirror, 
turbaned,  after  the  manner  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  with  a  coiffure  of  murrey- 
coloured  silk,  and  its  hundred  strange-shaped  boxes,  providing  for  arrangements  wliich 
had  been  obsolete  for  more  than  fifty  years,  had  an  antique,  and  in  so  far  a  melancholy, 
aspect.  But  nothing  coidd  blaze  more  brightly  and  cheerfully  than  the  two  large  wax 
<\andl(js  ;  or  if  aught  could  rival  them,  it  was  the  flaming  bickering  fagots  in  the  chimney, 
that  sent  at  once  their  gleam  and  their  warmth  through  the  snug  apartment ;  which, 
notwithstanding  the  general  antiquity  of  its  appearance,  was  not  wanting  in  the  least 
convenience  that  modern  habits  rendered  either  necessary  or  desirable. 

"  This  is  an  old-fashioned  sleeping  apartment.  General,"  said  the  yoimg  lord  ;  "  but 
I  hope  you  will  find  nothing  that  makes  you  envy  your  old  tobacco-cask." 

"  I  am  not  particular  respecting  my  lodgings,"  replied  the  General ;  "  yet  were  I  to 
make  any  choice,  I  would  prefer  this  chamber  by  many  degrees,  to  the  gayer  and  more 
modern  rooms  of  your  family  mansion.  Believe  me,  that  when  I  unite  its  modem  air  of 
comfort  with  its  vencTable  antiquity,  and  recollect  that  it  is  your  lordslup's  property,  I 
sliall  feel  in  bettor  quarters  here,  than  if  I  were  in  the  best  hotel  L(mdon  could  afTurd." 
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"  I  trust — I  have  no  doubt — that  you  will  find  yourself  as  comfortable  as  I  wish  you, 
my  dear  General,"  said  the  young  nobleman  ;  and  once  more  bidding  his  guest  good- 
night, he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  withdrew. 

The  General  again  looked  round  him,  and  internaUy  congratulating  himself  on  his 
return  to  peaceful  life,  the  comforts  of  which  were  endeared  by  the  recollection  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  he  had  lately  sustained,  undressed  himself,  and  prepared  himself 
for  a  luxurious  night's  rest. 

Here,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  this  species  of  tale,  we  leave  the  General  in  possession 
of  his  apartment  until  the  next  morning. 

The  company  assembled  for  breakfast  at  an  early  hour,  but  without  the  appearance  of 
General  Browne,  who  seemed  the  gue^t  that  Lord  Woodvillc  was  desirous  of  honouring 
above  all  whom  his  hospitality  had  assembled  around  him.  He  more  than  once  expressed 
surprise  at  the  General's  absence,  and  at  length  sent  a  servant  to  make  inquiry  after  him. 
The  man  brought  back  information  that  General  Browne  had  been  walking  abroad  since 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  in  defiance  of  the  weather,  which  was  misty  and  ungenial. 

"  The  custom  of  a  soldier," — said  the  young  nobleman  to  his  friends  ;  "  many  of  them 
acquire  habitual  vigilance,  and  cannot  sleep  after  the  early  hour  at  which  their  duty 
usually  conmiands  them  to  be  alert." 

Yet  the  explanation  which  Lord  Woodville  thus  offered  to  the  company  seemed  hardly 
satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  and  it  was  in  a  fit  of  silence  and  abstraction  that  he  awaited 
the  return  of  the  General.  It  took  place  near  an  hour  after  the  breakfast  bell  had  rung. 
He  looked  fatigued  and  feverish.  His  hair,  the  powdering  and  arrangement  of  which  was 
at  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  occupations  of  a  man's  whole  day,  and  marked  his 
fashion  as  much  as,  in  the  present  time,  the  tying  of  a  cravat,  or  the  want  of  one,  was 
dishevelled,  uncurled,  void  of  powder,  and  dank  with  dew.  His  clothes  were  huddled 
on  with  a  careless  negligence,  remarkable  in  a  military  man,  whose  real  or  supposed  duties 
are  usually  held  to  include  some  attention  to  the  toilet ;  and  his  looks  were  haggard  and 
ghastly  in  a  peculiar  degree. 

"  So  you  have  stolen  a  march  upon  us  this  morning,  my  dear  General,"  said  Lord 
Woodville  ;  "  or  you  have  not  found  your  bed  so  much  to  your  mind  as  I  had  hoped  and 
you  seemed  to  expect.     How  did  you  rest  last  night  ?" 

"  Oh,  excellently  well!  remarkably  well  I  never  better  in  my  life" — said  General 
Browne  rapidly,  and  yet  with  an  air  of  embarrassment  which  was  obvious  to  his  friend. 
He  then  hastily  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea,  and  neglecting  or  refusing  whatever  else  was 
ofiered,  seemed  to  fall  into  a  fit  of  abstraction. 

"  You  will  take  the  gun  to-day,  General ;"  said  his  friend  and  host,  but  had  to  repeat 
the  question  twice  ere  he  received  the  abrupt  answer,  "  No,  my  lord  ;  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  have  the  honour  of  spending  another  day  with  your  lordship  ;  my  post  horses  are 
ordered,  and  will  be  here  directly." 

All  who  were  present  shewed  surprise,  and  Lord  Woodville  immediately  replied, 
"  Post  horses,  my  good  friend  I  what  can  you  possibly  want  with  them,  when  you 
promised  to  stay  with  me  quietly  for  at  least  a  week  ?" 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  General,  obviously  much  embarrassed,  "  that  I  might,  in  the 
pleasure  of  my  first  meeting  with  your  lordship,  have  said  sometliing  about  stopping 
here  a  few  days  ;  but  I  have  since  found  it  altogether  impossible." 

"  That  is  very  extraordinary,"  answered  the  young  nobleman.  "  You  seemed  quite 
disengaged  yesterday,  and  you  cannot  have  had  a  summons  to-day;  for  our  post  has  not 
come  up  from  the  town,  and  therefore  you  cannot  have  received  any  letters." 

General  Browne,  without  giving  any  farther  explanation,  muttered  something  of 
indispensable  business,  and  insisted  on  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  his  departure  in  a 
manner  which  silenced  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  host,  who  saw  that  his  resolution 
was  taken,  and  forbore  farther  imi)ortunity. 
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"  At  least,  however,"  he  said,  "  permit  me,  my  dear  Browne,  since  go  you  -will  or 
must,  to  shew  you  the  view  from  the  terrace,  which  the  mist,  that  is  now  rising,  will 
soon  display." 

He  threw  open  a  sash  window,  and  stepped  down  upon  the  terrace  as  he  spoke.  The 
Greneral  followed  him  mechanically,  but  seemed  little  to  attend  to  what  hia  host  was 
saying,  as,  looking  across  an  extended  and  rich  prospect,  he  pointed  out  the  different 
objects  worthy  of  observation.  Thus  they  moved  on  till  Lord  Woodville  had  attiuned 
his  purpose  of  drawing  his  guest  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  when, 
turning  round  upon  him  with  an  air  of  great  solemnity,  he  addressed  him  thus  : 

"  Richard  Browne,  my  old  and  very  dear  friend,  we  are  now  alone.  Let  me  coi\jure 
you  to  answer  me  upon  the  word  of  a  friend,  and  the  honour  of  a  soldier.  How  did  you 
in  reality  rest  during  last  night  ?" 

"  Most  wretchedly  indeed,  my  lord,"  answered  the  General,  in  the  same  tone  of 
solemnity; — "  so  miserably,  that  I  would  not  run  the  risk  of  such  a  second  nighty  not 
only  for  all  the  lands  belonging  to  this  castle,  but  for  all  the  country  which  I  see  from 
this  elevated  point  of  view." 

"  This  is  most  extraordinary,"  said  the  young  lord,  as  if  speaking  to  himself ;  "  then 
there  must  be  something  in  the  reports  concerning  that  apartment."  Again  turning  to  the 
General,  he  said,  "  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  friend,  be  candid  with  me,  and  let  me  know 
the  disagreeable  particulars,  which  have  befallen  you  under  a  roof,  where,  with  consent 
of  the  owner,  you  should  have  met  nothing  save  comfort." 

The  General  seemed  distressed  by  this  appeal,  and  paused  a  moment  before  he  replied. 
"  My  dear  lord,"  he  at  length  said,  "  what  happened  to  me  last  night  is  of  a  nature  so 
peculiar  and  so  unpleasant,  that  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  detail  it  even  to  your 
lordship,  were  it  not  that,  independent  of  my  wish  to  gratify  any  request  of  yours, 
I  think  that  sincerity  on  my  part  may  lead  to  some  explanation  about  a  circumstaooe 
equally  painful  and  mysterious.  To  others,  the  communication  I  am  about  to  make, 
might  place  me  in  the  light  of  a  weak-minded,  superstitious  fool  who  suffered  his  own 
imagination  to  delude  and  bewilder  liim  ;  but  you  have  known  me  in  childliood  and  youth, 
and  will  not  8Uf*pect  me  of  having  adopted  in  mauhood  the  feelings  and  frailties  from 
which  my  early  years  were  free."     Here  he  paused,  and  his  friend  replied  : 

"  Do  not  doubt  my  perfect  confidence  in  the  truth  of  your  conununication,  however 
strange  it  may  be,"  replied  Lord  Woodville  ;  "  I  know  your  firmness  of  disposition  too 
well,  to  suspect  you  could  be  made  the  object  of  imposition,  and  am  aware  that  your 
honour  and  your  friendsliip  will  equally  deter  you  from  exaggerating  whatever  you  may 
have  witnessed." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  General,  "  I  will  proceed  with  my  story  as  well  as  I  can, 
relying  upon  your  candour;  and  yet  distinctly  feeling  that  I  would  rather  fkce  a  battery 
than  recall  to  my  mind  the  odious  recollections  of  last  night." 

lie  paused  a  second  time,  and  then  perceiving  that  Lord  Woodville  remained  silent 
and  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  he  commenced,  though  not  without  obvious  reluotanpe, 
the  history  of  his  night's  adventures  in  the  Tapestried  Chamber.  ■  /; 

"  I  undressed  and  went  to  bed,  so  soon  as  your  lordship  left  me  yesterday  evening* ; 
but  the  wood  in  the  chimney,  which  nearly  fronted  my  bed,  blazed  brightly  atid.oheei^- 
fully,  and,  aided  by  a  hundred  exciting  recollections  of  my  childhood  and  youtb^  wlii^ 
had  been  recalled  by  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  your  lordship,  prevented  'ime 
from  falling  immediately  asleep.  I  ought,  however,  to  say,  that  th^m  rdleciion^  Were 
all  of  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  kind,  grounded  on  a  sense  of  having  far  a  time  exchiUi^kiid 
the  labour,  fatigues,  and  dangers  of  my  profession,  for  the  enjojnnents  of  a  peaoeM  Kfe, 
and  the  reunion  of  those  friendly  and  affectionate  ties,  which  I  had  torn  asunder  at  the 
rude  summons  of  war. 

"  While  such  pleasing  reflections  were  stealing  over  my  mind,  and  gradually  lulling 
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me  to  slumbeTy  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  sound  like  that  of  the  rustling  of  a  silken 
gown,  and  the  tapping  of  a  pair  of  high-heeled  shoes,  as  if  a  woman  were  walking  in  the 
apartment.  Ere  I  could  draw  the  curtain  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  the  figure  of  a 
little  woman  passed  between  the  bed  and  the  fire.  The  back  of  this  form  was  turned  to 
me,  and  I  could  observe,  from  the  shoulders  and  neck,  it  was  that  of  an  old  woman, 
whose  dress  was  an  old-fashioned  gown,  which,  I  think,  ladies  call  a  sacque  ;  that  is,  a 
Bort  of  robe,  completely  loose  in  the  body,  but  gathered  into  broad  plaits  upon  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  which  fall  down  to  the  ground,  and  terminate  in  a  species  of  train. 

*'  I  thought  the  intrusion  singular  enough,  but  never  harboured  for  a  moment  the  idea 
that  what  I  saw  was  any  thing  more  than  the  mortal  form  of  some  old  woman  about  the 
establishment,  who  had  a  fancy  to  dress  like  her  grandmother,  and  who,  having  perhaps 
(as  your  lordship  mentioned  that  you  were  rather  straitened  for  room)  being  dislodged 
from  her  chamber  for  my  accommodation,  had  forgotten  the  circumstance,  and  returned 
by  twelve  to  her  old  haunt.  Under  this  persuasion  I  moved  myself  in  bed  and  coughed 
a  Uttle,  to  make  the  intruder  sensible  of  my  being  in  possession  of  the  premises. — She 
turned  slowly  round,  but  gracious  heaven !  my  lord,  what  a  countenance  did  she  display  to 
me  !  There  was  no  longer  any  question  what  she  was,  or  any  thought  of  her  being  a 
living  being.  Upon  a  face  which  wore  the  fixed  features  of  a  corpse,  were  imprinted  the 
traces  of  the  vilest  and  most  hideous  passions  which  had  animated  her  while  she  lived. 
The  body  of  some  atrocious  criminal  seemed  to  have  been  given  up  from  the  grave,  and 
the  soul  restored  from  the  penal  fire,  in  order  to  form,  for  a  space,  a  union  with  the 
ancient  accomplice  of  its  guilt.  I  started  up  in  bed,  and  sat  upright,  supi)orting  myself 
on  my  palms,  as  I  gazed  on  this  horrible  spectre.  The  hag  made,  as  it  seemed,  a  single 
and  swift  stride  to  the  bed  where  I  lay,  and  squatted  herself  down  upon  it,  in  precisely 
the  same  attitude  which  I  had  assumed  in  the  extremity  of  horror,  advancing  her 
diabolical  countenance  within  half  a  yard  of  mine,  with  a  grin  which  seemed  to  intimate 
the  malice  and  the  derision  of  an  incarnate  fiend." 

Here  general  Browne  stopped,  and  wiped  from  his  brow  the  cold  perspiration  with 
which  the  recollection  of  his  horrible  vision  had  covered  it. 

**  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  am  no  coward.  I  have  been  in  all  the  mortal  dangers  inci- 
dental to  my  profession,  and  I  may  truly  boast,  that  no  man  ever  knew  Eichard  Browne 
'dishonour  the  sword  he  wears;  but  in  these  horrible  circumstances,  under  the  eyes,  and 
as  it  seemed,  almost  in  the  grasp  of  an  incarnation  of  an  evil  spirit,  all  firmness  forsook 
'me,  all  manhood  melted  from  mc  like  wax  in  the  furnace^  and  I  felt  my  hair  individually 
bristle.  The  current  of  my  life-blood  ceased  to  flow,  and  I  sank  back  in  a  swoon,  as 
very  a  victim  to  panic  terror  as  ever  was  a  village  girl,  or  a  child  of  ten  years  old. 
■How  long  I  lay  in  this  condition  I  cannot  pretend  to  guess. 

"  But  I  was  roused  by  the  castle  clock  striking  one,  so  loud  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  were 
in  the  very  room.  It  was  some  time  before  I  dared  open  my  eyes,  lest  they  should 
again  encounter  the  horrible  spectacle.  When,  however,  I  summoned  courage  to  look 
up^  she  was  no  longer  visible.  My  first  idea  was  to  pull  my  bell,  wake  the  servants,  and 
remove  to  a  garret  or  a  hay-loft,  to  bo  ensured  against  a  second  visitation.  Nay,  I  will 
Qonfess  the  truth,  that  my  resolution  was  altered,  not  by  the  shame  of  exposing  myself, 
but  by  the  fear  that,  as  the  bell-cord  hung  by  the  chimney,  I  might,  in  making  my  way  to 
Ity  be  again  crossed  by  the  fiendish  hag,  who,  I  figured  to  myself,  might  be  still  lurking 
«bo«it  some  comer  of  the  apartment. 

^*  I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  what  hot  and  cold  fever-fits  tormented  me  for  the  rest 

icf  the  night,  through  broken  sleep,  weary  vigils,  azid  that  dabious  state  which  forms 

/the  neutral  ground  between  them.     A  hundred  terrible  olijects  appeared  to  hamit  me; 

•but  there  was  the  groat  difference  betwixt  the  vision  which  I  have  described,  and 

those  which  followed,  that  I  knew  the  last  to  be  deceptions  of  my  own  fancy  and  over- 

.e^ited  nerves. 

"  Day  at  last  appeared,  and  I  rose  from  my  bed  ill  in  health,  and  humiliated  in  mind. 
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I  was  asliamed  of  mydclf  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  Btill  more  so,  at  feeling  my  own 
extreme  desire  to  escape  from  the  haunted  apartment,  which,  however,  conquered  all 
other  considerations;  so  that,  huddling  on  my  clothes  with  the  most  careless  haste, 
I  made  my  escape  from  your  lordshiii's  mansion,  to  seek  in  the  open  air  some  relief  to 
my  nervous  system,  shaken  as  it  was  by  tliis  horrible  rencounter  with  a  visitant,  for  such 
I  must  believe  her,  from  the  other  world.  Your  lordship  has  now  heard  the  cause  of 
my  discomposure,  and  of  my  sudden  desire  to  leave  your  hospitable  castle.  In  other 
places  I  trust  we  may  often  meet;  but  God  protect  me  from  ever  spending  a  second  night 
under  that  roof!" 

Strange  as  the  General's  tale  was*,  he  spoke  with  such  a  deep  air  of  conviction,  that  it 
cut  short  all  the  usual  commentaries  wliich  are  made  on  such  stories.  Lord  Woodville 
never  once  asked  him  if  he  was  sure  he  did  not  dream  of  the  apparition,  or  suggested 
any  of  the  possibilities  by  which  it  is  fashionable  to  explain  supernatural  appearances, 
as  wild  vagaries  of  the  fancy,  or  deceptions  of  the  optic  nerves.  On  the  contrary, 
he  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  and  reality  of  what  he  had  heard;  and,  after 
a  considerable  pause,  regretted,  with  much  appearance  of  sincerity,  that  his  ewly  friend 
should  in  his  house  have  suffered  so  severely. 

"  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  your  pain,  my  dear  Browne,"  he  continued,  "  that  it  is  the 
unhappy,  though  most  unexpected,  result  of  an  experiment  of  my  own!  You  must  know, 
that  for  my  father  and  grandfather's  time,  at  least,  the  apartment  which  was  assigned  to 
you  last  night,  had  been  shut  on  account  of  reports  that  it  was  disturbed  by  supernatural 
sights  and  noises.  'When  I  came,  a  few  weeks  since,  into  possession  of  the  estate, 
I  thought  the  accommodation,  which  the  castle  afforded  for  my  friends,  was  not  extensive 
enough  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world  to  retain  possession  of  a 
comfortable  sleeping  apartment.  I  therefore  caus(;d  the  Tapestried  Chamber,  as  we  call 
it,  to  be  opened;  and  without  destroying  its  air  of  antiquity,  I  had  such  new  articles  of 
furniture  placed  in  it  as  became  the  modem  times.  Yet  as  the  opinion  that  the  room  was 
haunt(Ml  very  strongly  prevailed  among  the  domestics,  and  was  also  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  to  many  of  my  friends,  I  feared  some  prejudice  might  be  entertained  by 
the  first  occupant  of  the  Tapestried  Chamber,  which  might  tend  to  revive  the  evil  report 
wliich  it  had  laboured  under,  and  so  disappoint  my  purpose  of  rendering  it  a  useful  part 
of  the  house.  I  must  confess,  my  dear  Browne,  that  your  arrival  yesterday,  agreeable 
to  me  for  a  thousand  rciisons  besid(*s,  seemed  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  remov- 
ing the  unpleasant  rumours  which  attached  to  the  room,  since  your  courage  was  indubi- 
table and  your  mind  free  of  any  pre-occupation  on  the  subject.  I  could  not,  therefore, 
have  chosen  a  more  fitting  subject  for  my  experiment." 

"  Upon  my  life,"  said  General  Browne,  somewhat  hastily,  "  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to 
your  lordship — very  particularly  indebted  indeed.  I  am  likely  to  remember  for  some 
time  the  consequences  of  the  experiment,  as  your  lordship  is  pkuised  to  call  it." 

"  Nay,  now  you  are  unjust,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Lord  Woodville.  "  You  have  only 
to  n^flect  for  a  single  mcmient,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  I  could  not  augur  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  })aiu  to  which  you  have  been  so  unhappily  cxi)osed.  I  was  yesterday 
morning  a  com})lete  sceptic  on  the  subject  of  supernatural  appearances.  Nay,  I  am  sure  that 
luul  I  told  you  what  was  said  about  that  room,  those  very  reports  would  have  induced  you, 
by  your  own  clioice,  to  select  it  for  your  accommodation.  It  was  my  misfortune,  perhajis 
my  (»rror,  but  really  cannot  be  termed  my  fault,  that  you  have  been  afilicted  so  strangely." 

"Strangely  indeed!"  said  the  General,  resuming  his  goo<l  temper;  "and  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  no  right  to  be  offended  with  your  lordship  for  treating  me  like  what 
I  used  to  think  myself — a  man  of  some  firmness  and  courage. — But  I  see  my  post  horses 
are  arrived,  and  I  must  not  detain  your  lordship  from  your  amusement." 

"  Nay,  my  old  friend,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "  since  you  cannot  stay  with  us  another 
(lay,  wliich,  in<leed,  I  can  no  longer  urg<%  give  m(;  at  least  half  an  hour  more.  You  used 
to  love  pictures,  and  I  have  a  gallery  of  ]>ortraits,  some  of  them  by  Vandyke,  representing 


ancestry  to  wbom  this  proper^  and  castle  formerly  belonged.  I  think  that  several  of 
them  win  strike  you  as  possessing  merit." 

General  Browne  accepted  the  invitation,  though  somewhat  unwillingly.  It  was  evi- 
dent he  was  not  to  breathe  freely  or  at  ease  till  he  left  Woodville  Castle  far  behind  him. 
He  could  not  refuse  his  friend's  invitation,  however;  and  the  less  so,  that  he  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  peevishneHs  which  he  had  displayed  towards  his  well-meaning  entertainer. 

The  Greneral,  tfwrefore,  followed  Lord  Woodville  through  several  rooms,  into  a  long 
galleiy  hung  with  pictures,  which  the  latter  pointed  out  to  his  guest,  telling  the  names, 
and  giving  some  account  of  the  personages  whose  portraits  presented  themselves  in 
progression.  General  Browne  was  but  little  interested  in  the  details  which  these  accounts 
conveyed  to  him.  They  were,  indeed,  of  the  kind  which  are  usually  found  in  an  old 
family  gallery.  Herewaa  a  cavalierwho  had  mined  the  estate  in  the  royal  cause;  there 
a  fine  lady  who  had  reinstated  it  by  contracting  a  match  with  a  wealthy  Boundhead. 
Tlkere  hung  a  gallant  who  had  been  in  danger  for  corresponding  with  the  exiled  Court 
at  Saint  Germain's;  here  one  who  had  taken  arms  for  WiUiam  at  the  Bevolution;  and 
there  a  third  that  had  thrown  his  weight  alternately  into  the  scale  of  whig  and  tory. 

While  Lord  Woodville  was  cramming  these  words  into  his  guest's  ear,  "against  the 
stomach  of  his  sense,"  they  gained  the  middle  of  the  gallery,  when  he  beheld  General 
Browne  suddenly  start,  and  assume  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  surprise,  not  unmixed  with 
fear,  as  his  eyes  were  caught  and  suddenly  riveted  by  a  portrait  of  an  old  lady  in  a 
sacque,  the  fashionable  dress  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"There  she  is! "  he  excliumed;  "there  she  is,  in  form  and  features,  though  inferior 
in  demoniac  expression  to  the  accursed  hag  who  visited  me  last  nightl" 

"If  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "there  can  remain  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  the  horrible  reality  of  your  apparition.  That  is  the  picture  of  a  wretched 
ancestress  of  mine,  of  whose  crimes  a  black  and  fearful  catalogue  is  recorded  in  a  family 
historyin  my  charter-chest.  The  recital  of  them  would  be  too  horrible;  it  is  enough  to 
aay,  that  in  yon  fatal  apartment  incest  and  unnatural  murder  were  committed.  I  will 
restore  it  to  the  solitude  to  which  the  better  judgment  of  those  who  preceded  me  had 
consigned  it;  and  never  shall  any  one,  so  long  as  I  can  prevent  it,  be  exposed  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  supernatural  horrors  which  could  shake  such  courage  as  yours." 

Thus  the  friends,  who  had  met  with  such  glee,  parted  in  a  very  difierent  mood;  Lord 
Woodville  to  command  the  Tapestried  Chamber  to  be  unmantled,  and  the  door  built  up; 
and  General  Browne  to  seek  in  some  less  beautiful  country,  and  with  some  less  dignified 
friend,  forgetfulneas  of  the  painful  night  which  he  had  passed  in  Woodville  Castle. 


[Tlie  manner  in  wliii.-h  thU  triflu  was  iiitruduL-Li]  at  the  tiine  to, 
[/^iMr.  F.  M.  KtynoWs,    etJitor  of  tlie  KtiepBuke  of   182S,  leaver  cm, 
f  iH!casion  for  a  preface.]  ,,.,,  ,j,  ,..^ 
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TO   TIfE   EDlTOIt  UF   THE   KEEPSAKE. 

OU  have  aaked  me,  sir,  to  point  out  a  Bubject  for  ihe' 
klXSrt^  pencil,  and  I  feel  the  ililllcully  of  complying  with  yanr  ■ 
-  "^^^^  request;  although  I  am  not  certainly  anaccustomeil  to 
^  literary  composition,  or  a  total  stranger  to  the  stores' 
of  history  and  ti-adition,  whieh  afford  the  best  copies  for  the  painter's 
art.  But  although  sintt  pirliira  ;we»i«  is  an  ancient  and  undisputed 
axiom — although  poetry  and  pointing  both  address  themselves  to  the 
same  object  of  exciting  the  human  imagination,  by  presenting  to  it 
pleasing  or  sublime  images  of  ideal  Pcenes ;  yet  the  one  conveying 
itself  through  the  ears  to  the  understanding,  and  the  other  applying 
itself  only  to  the  eyes,  the  subjects  which  are  best  suited  to  the 
bard  or  talc-tcllcr  are  often  totally  unfit  for  painting,  where  the 
artiat  must  present  in  a  single  glan(^«  all  that  his  art  has  power  to 
tell  us.  The  artiat  can  neither  recapitulate  the  past  nor  intimate  the  futare.  IIm 
single  now  is  all  which  he  can  present ;  and  hence,  unquestionably,  many  subjects  which 
delight  us  in  |>oetry,  or  in  narrative,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  cannot  with  adranlMge 
be  traniiferred  to  the  canvass. 

Iteing  in  some  degree  aware  of  these  difficulties,  though  doubtless  UDaequainted  both 
with  tlii'ir  extent,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  modified  or  surmounted,  I  have, 
nvi erthcless,  ventured  to  draw  up  the  fullowiug  traditional  narrative  as  astoryin  whJcli, 
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when  the  general  details  are  Imown,  the  interest  is  so  mnoh  concentrated  in  one  strong 
moment  of  agonizing  passion,  that  it  can  be  understood,  and  sympathized  with,  at  a 
single  glance.  I  therefore  presume  that  it  may  be  acceptable  as  a  hint  to  some  one 
among  the  ntiiiiercNUi  artiflta^  who  have  of  late  years  distinguished  themselves  as  rearing 
up  and  supporting  the  Britieh  schooL 
Enoi^h  has  been  said  and  sung  about 

Hie  weU-contcsted  gnmnd, 
The  warlike  bordeHaod— 

to  render  the  habita  of  the  tribes  who  inhabited  them  before  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland  familiar  to  most  of  your  readers.  The  rougher  and  sterner  features  of  their 
character  were  softened  by  their  attachment  to  the  fine  arts,  from  which  has  arisen  the 
saying  that,  on  the  frontiers,  every  dale  had  its  battle,  and  every  river  its  song.  A  rude 
species  of  chivalry  was  in  constant  use,  and  single  combats  were  practised  as  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  few  intervals  of  truce  which  suspended  the  exercise  of  war.  The  inveteracy 
of  this  custom  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  incident : — 

Bernard  Gilpin,  the  apostle  of  the  north,  the  first  who  undertook  to  preach  the 
Protestant  doctrines  to  the  Border  dalesmen,  was  surprised,  on  entering  one  of  their 
churches,  to  see  a  gauntlet,  or  mail-glove,  hanging  above  the  altar.  Upon  inquiring  the 
meaning  of  a  S3rmbol  so  indecorous  being  displayed  in  that  sacred  place,  he  was  informed 
by  the  clerk,  that  the  glove  was  that  of  a  famous  swordsman  who  hung  it  there  as  an 
emblem  of  a  general  challenge  and  gage  of  battle,  to  any  who  should  dare  to  take  the 
fatal  token  down.  "  Reach  it  to  me,"  said  the  reverend  churchman.  The  clerk  and 
sexton  equally  declined  the  perilous  office  ;  and  the  good  Bernard  Gilpin  was  obliged  to 
remove  the  glove  with  his  own  hands,  desiring  those  who  were  present  to  inform  the 
champion,  that  he,  and  no  other,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  gage  of  defiance.  But  the 
champion  was  as  much  ashamed  to  face  Bernard  Gilpin  as  the  officials  of  the  church  had 
been  to  displace  his  pledge  of  combat. 

The  date  of  the  following  story  is  about  the  latter  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ; 
and  the  events  took  place  in  Liddcsdale,  a  hilly  and  pastoral  district  of  Roxburghshire, 
which,  on  a  part  of  its  boundary,  is  divided  from  England  only  by  a  small  river. 

During  the  good  old  times  of  ruggin/j  and  Tnving,  (that  is,  tugging  and  tearing,) 
under  which  term  the  disorderly  doings  of  the  warlike  age  are  affectionately  remem- 
bered, this  valley  was  principally  cultivated  by  the  sept  or  clan  of  the  Armstrongs.  The 
chief  of  tills  warlike  race  was  the  Laird  of  Mangertown.  At  the  period  of  which 
I  speak,  the  estate  of  Mangertown,  with  the  power  and  dignity  of  chief,  was  possessed 
by  John  Armstrong,  a  man  of  great  size,  strengtli,  and  courage.  While  his  father  was 
alive,  he  was  distinguished  from  others  of  his  clan  who  bore  the  same  name,  by  the 
epithet  of  the  LainVs  Joch,  that  is  to  say,  the  Laird's  son  Jock,  or  Jack.  This  name 
he  distinguislied  by  so  many  bold  and  desperate  achievements,  that  he  retained  it  even 
after  his  father's  death,  and  is  mentioned  under  it  both  in  authentic  records  and  in 
tradition.  Some  of  his  feats  are  recorded  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  and 
others  mentioned  in  contemporary  chronicles. 

At  the  species  of  singular  combat  which  we  have  described,  the  Laird's  Jock  was 
unrivalled  ;  and  no  champion  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  or  Northumberland,  could 
endure  the  sway  of  the  huge  two-handed  sword  which  he  wielded,  and  which  few  others 
could  even  lift.  This  ^'  awful  sword,"  as  Uie  common  people  term  it,  was  as  dear  to  him 
as  Durindana  or  Fushberta  to  their  respective  masters,  and  was  nearly  as  formidable  to 
his  enemies  as  those  renowned  falchions  proved  to  the  foes  of  Christendom.  The 
weapon  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  celebrated  English  outlaw  named  Hobbie 
Noble,  who,  having  committed  some  deed  for  wliich  he  was  in  danger  from  justice,  fied 
to  Liddesdale,  and  became  a  follower,  or  rather  a  brother-in-arms,  to  the  renowned 
Laii'd*s  Jock  ;  till,  venturing  into  England  with  a  small  escort,  a  faithless  guide,  and 
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with  a  light  single-handed  sword  instead  of  his   ponderous  brand,    Hobbie  Noble, 
attacked  by  superior  numbers,  was  made  prisoner  and  executed. 

With  this  weapon,  and  by  means  of  his  own  strength  and  address,  the  Laird's  Jock 
maintained  the  reputation  of  the  best  swordsman  on  the  Border  side,  and  defeated  or  slew 
many  who  ventured  to  dispute  with  him  the  formidable  title. 

But  years  pass  on  with  Uie  strong  and  the  brave  as  with  the  feeble  and  the  timid.  In 
process  of  time,  the  Laird's  Jock  grew  incapable  of  wielding  his  weapons,  and  finally  of 
all  active  exertion,  even  of  the  most  ordinary  kind.  The  disabled  champion  became  at 
length  totally  bed-ridden,  and  entirely  dependant  for  his  comfort  on  the  pious  duties  of  an 
only  daughter,  his  perpetual  attendant  and  companion. 

Besides  this  dutiful  child,  the  Laird's  Jock  had  an  only  son,  upon  whom  devolved  the 
perilous  task  of  le^ing  the  clan  to  battle,  and  maintaining  the  warlike  renown  of  his 
native  country,  which  was  now  disputed  by  the  English  upon  many  occasiona.  The 
young  Armstrong  was  active,  brave,  and  strong,  and  brought  home  from  dangerous 
adventures  many  tokens  of  decided  success.  Still  the  ancient  chief  conceived,  as  it  would 
seem,  that  his  son  was  scarce  yet  entitled  by  age  and  experience  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
two-handed  sword,  by  the  use  of  which  he  had  himself  been  so  dreadfully  distinguished. 

At  length,  an  English  champion,  one  of  the  name  of  Foster,  (if  I  rightly  recollect,)  had 
the  audacity  to  send  a  challenge  to  the  best  swordsman  in  Liddesdale ;  and  young  Arm- 
strong, burning  for  chivalrous  distinction,  accepted  the  challenge. 

The  heart  of  the  disabled  old  man  swelled  with  joy  when  he  heard  that  the  challenge 
was  passed  and  accepted,  and  the  meeting  fixed  at  a  neutral  spot,  used  as  the  place  of 
rencontre  upon  such  occasions,  and  which  he  himself- had  distinguished  byniunerous 
victories.  He  exulted  so  much  in  the  conquest  whicb  he  anticipated,  that,  to  nerve  his 
son  to  still  bolder  exertions,  he  conferred  upon  him,  as  champion  of  his  clan  and  province, 
the  celebrated  weapon  which  he  had  hitherto  retained  in  his  own  custody. 

This  was  not  all.  When  the  day  of  combat  arrived,  the  Laird's  Jock,  in  spite  of  his 
daughter's  afiectionate  remonstrances,  determined,  though  he  had  not  lefl  his  bed  for  two 
years,  to  be  a  personal  witness  of  the  duel.  His  will  was  still  a  law  to  his  people,  who 
bore  him  on  their  shoulders,  wrapped  in  plaids  and  blankets,  to  the  spot  where  the  com- 
bat was  to  take  place,  and  seated  him  on  a  fragment  of  rock,  which  is  still  called  the 
Laird's  Jock's  stone.  There  he  remained  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  lists  or  barrier, 
within  which  the  champions  were  about  to  meet.  His  daughter,  having  done  all  she 
could  for  his  accommodation,  stood  motionless  beside  him,  divided  between  anxiety  for 
his  health,  and  for  the  event  of  the  combat  to  her  beloved  brother.  Ere  yet  the  fight 
began,  the  old  men  gazed  on  their  chief,  now  seen  for  the  first  time  after  several  years, 
and  sadly  compared  his  altered  features  and  wasted  frame,  with  the  paragon  of  strength 
and  manly  beauty  which  they  once  remembered.  The  young  men  gaaeed  on  bis  large 
form  and  powerful  make,  as  upon  some  antediluvian  giant  who  had  survived  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  the  Flood. 

But  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  on  both  sides  recalled  the  attention  of  every  one  to  the 
lists,  sun'ounded  as  they  were  by  numbers  of  both  nations  eager  to  witness  the  event  of 
the  day.  The  combatants  met.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the  struggle :  the  Scottish 
champion  fell.  Foster,  placing  his  foot  on  his  antagonist,  seized  on  the  redoubted  sword, 
so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  its  aged  owner,  and  brandished  it  over  his  head  as  a  trophy  of 
his  conquest.  The  English  shouted  in  triumph.  But  the  despairing  cry  of  the  aged 
champion,  who  saw  his  country  dishonoured,  and  his  sword,  long  the  terror  of  their 
race,  in  possession  of  an  Englishman,  was  heard  high  above  the  acclamations  of  victory. 
He  seemed,  for  an  instant,  animated  by  all  his  wonted  power;  for  he  started  from  the  rock 
on  which  he  sat,  and  while  the  garments  with  which  he  had  been  invested  fell  from  his 
wasted  frame,  and  shewed  the  ruins  of  his  strength,  he  tossed  his  arms  wildly  to  heaven, 
and  uttered  a  cry  of  indignation,  horror,  and  despair,  wliich,  tradition  says,  was  heard  to 
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a  preternatural  distance,  end  reaembled  the  017  of  a  dying  lion  more  th&n  a  human 
sound. 

His  friends  received  him  in  their  anns  as  he  sank  utterly  exhausted  by  the  effort,  and 
bore  him  back  to  his  castle  in  mute  sorrow  ;  while  his  daughter  at  once  wept  for  her 
brother,  and  endeavoured  to  mitigate  and  soothe  the  despair  of  her  father.  But  this  was 
impossible  ;  the  old  man's  only  tie  to  life  was  rent  rudely  asunder,  and  his  heart  bad 
broken  with  it.  The  death  of  his  son  had  no  part  in  his  sorrow.  If  he  thought  of  him 
at  all,  it  was  as  the  degenerate  boy,  through  whom  the  honour  of  hb  country  and  clan 
had  been  lost ;  and  he  died  in  the  course  of  three  days,  never  even  mentioolng  his  name, 
but  pouring  out  unintermitted  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  his  sword. 

I  conceive,  that  tho  instant  when  the  disabted  chief  was  roused  into  a  last  exertion  by 
the  agony  of  the  moment  is  favourable  to  the  object  of  a  pointer.  He  might  obtain  the  full 
advantage  of  contrasting  the  form  of  the  nigged  old  maa,  in  the  extremity  of  furious 
despair,  with  the  soilness  and  beauty  of  the  female  form.  The  fatal  field  might  be  thrown 
into  perspective,  so  as  to  give  full  effect  to  these  two  principal  figures,  aud  with  the  single 
explanation  that  the  piece  represented  a  soldier  beholding  his  son  slain,  and  the  honour 
of  his  country  lost,  the  picture  would  be  sufficiently  intolligible  at  the  first  glance.  If  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  show  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  it  might  be  indicated 
by  the  pennon  of  Saint  George  being  displayed  at  one  end  of  the  lists,  and  that  of  Saint 
Andrew  at  the  other. 
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Cicely,  his  daughter,  104. 

Ned  WiDUnu,  her  sweetheftrt,  S06. 

Farmer  WillUmt,  his  father,  at  Fasthwaite  Farm,  S07. 

Rer.  M.  Twigt7the,the  clergyman,  near    Ditto.    308. 

Mn.  Nosebag,  Warerlejr's  traTelling  companion,  S09. 

Corporal  Bridoon,  in  Lieut.  Noaebag*!  regiment,  310. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  commander-in-chief,  3SS. 

CoL  Talbot,  an  English  officer,  a  friend  of  Warerley'a,  253. 


Frank  Stanley,  his  nephew,  3 15. 
Old  Spontoon,  Col.  Talbot's  confidential  Mrrant,  313. 
Captain  Foster,  a  guard  at  Tully  Veolaa  Hooae,  SU. 
Sister  Theresa,  342;  and  the  Priest,  34S;  iviih  tW  IUoItots 

at  Carlisle,  342,  348. 
The  Judge,  341 ;  and  the  High  Sheriff. 347 ;  at  Carlisle. 
Officers,  Soldiers,  Highland  Chiefs,  Villagers,  DonNstf ct,  lie. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  Waverley  Honour,  48 ;  Old  Sir  Everard  making  his  will  in  the  library  there,  65,  &c.  Edward 
Waverlcy  leaves  home  for  head-qoarters  at  Dundee,  68.  Arrives  at  the  manor-house  of  Tulley  Veolaa,  74 ;  sees 
Davie  Gellatlj  in  the  garden,  78 ;  and  is  introduced  to  Eose  Bradwardine  and  her  fiitlier,  81.  The  baaqoet  in  tke 
old  hall,  85.  The  old  Baron  takes  him  to  the  change-house  in  the  village,  87 ;  where  the  conpanj  qaarrd  and  draw 
swords,  89.  Waveriey  diaoo^'ers  that  the  Baron  had  afterwards  fought  a  duel  on  his  account,  101.  A  party  of  robbers 
drive  away  the  Baron*s  cattle,  107.  Enui  Dhn  Maocombich  arrives  at  the  manor-houae  from  IPcfrgOM  Maclvor, 
propodng  a  treaty,  113.  Waverley  goes  with  him  to  Maclvor,  113;  and  is  rowed  to  Donald  Bean  Lean  the'  robber^s 
cave,  where  he  remains  a  night,  11 7.  He  is  introduced  to  Fergus  Maclvor,  120.  The  feast  in  MacIvor*t  banqBfting 
hall,  132.  His  introduction  to  Flora  Maclvor,  140.  He  meets  her  and  her  two  attendants  by  the  cascade,  and  she 
sings  to  him,  144.  The  grand  stag-hunt,  151.  Waverley  thrown  down  and  gored  by  a  stag,  162.  He  reeeitn  letters 
from  home,  156 ;  and  resigns  his  commission,  169.  He  proposes  love  to  Flora  Maclvor,  164.  Meets  her  again  by  the 
cascade,  when  she  declines  his  proposal,  167.  He  hears  fix)m  Rose  Bradwardine  that  soldiers  had  taken  poasfion  of 
their  house,  and  that  her  father  had  escaped,  171.  He  leaves  Maclvor^s  house  for  Edinburgh,  with  Callom  Beg  as  his 
page,  175.  They  arrive  at  the  Golden  Candlestick  Inn,  at  —  176 ;  where  they  part,  and  Waveriey  prooeeda  with  the 
landlord  for  his  guide,  179.  Waverley's  horse  loses  a  shoe  on  the  road,  181.  The  quarrel  between  the  amitli  and  bis 
wife,  183.  Waverley  suspected,  is  threatened  with  arrest,  and  attacked  by  the  smith,  whom  he  shoota,  184.  He  is  taken 
before  Major  Melville,  a  magistrate,  detained,  and  examined,  186.  He  explains  his  drcnmstanoes  to  the  Bev.  Mr  Morton, 
196.  The  arrival  of  Gifted  Gilfillan  in  the  village  with  his  volunteer  troop,  202 ;  Waverley  leaves  the  village  in  their 
custody,  204.  Donald  Bean  Lean,  di^piised  as  a  pedlar,  overtakes  the  party,  and  Waveriey  is  rescued,  200-  He  is  carried 
to  a  hovel  in  a  glen,  209  ;  has  a  fever,  and  is  attended  by  Bean  Lean's  daughter,  i^.  He  leaves  the  hovel  with  soma 
Higlilunders  privately,  212.  They  creep  past  a  guard  of  soldiers  at  night,  213.  He  arrives  at  the  Castle  of  Donne, 
215.  They  approach  Edinburgh  during  the  insurrection,  219.  Waverley  meets  Fergus  Maclvor  there,  321 ;  who 
introduces  him  to  the  Chevalier  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  222.  He  enters  the  Chevalier's  lerviee,  223.  WtLVtrUj 
and  Maclvor  dine  with  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  at  Widow  Flockhart's,  231.  The  Chevaliei^s  ball  in  Holyrood 
Palace,  234. 

The  Chevalier's  troops  begin  their  march  from  Edinburgh,  239.  Death  of  Sergeant  Houghton  in  a  hovel  qa 
Carbeny  Hill,  245.  The  King*s  troops  and  the  Chevalier's  drawn  up  near  Preston, — ^the  eve  of  battle,  247.  The 
Battle  of  Preston,  251.  Waverley  saves  Colonel  Talbof  s  life,  253.  Colonel  Gardiner  killed,  ib.  The  Clie\'aUer^s  party 
victorious,  254.  Tlie  Baron  insists  on  his  right  of  taking  off  the  Prince's  boots,  267.  Waveriey*t  interview  with 
Colonel  Talbot,  259  ;  who  is  released  upon  parole,  266.  They  arrive  together  in  Edinburgh,  268.  Eergos  Maelvor 
in  a  passion  tells  Waverley  of  his  disappointment  by  the  Choalicr  as  to  his  title  and  marriage,  ftc.  876-8.  Wareriey 
presents  Colonel  Talbot  with  the  Chevalier's  passport  to  embark  for  England,  285.  The  Chevalier's  army  leave 
Edinburgh,  28S.  Waveriey  and  Maclvor  on  the  march  exchange  angry  words  about  Flora  Maclvor,  289.  Waverley 
is  shot  at  by  Callnm  Beg,  293,  who  denies  it  and  is  struck  down  by  Maclvor,  ib,  Maclvor  and  Waverley  draw  awords 
on  each  other,  294 ;  the  Chevalier  comes  up  and  reconciles  them,  ib.  The  Chevalier's  troops  retreat,  299.  The 
Skirmish  near  Clifton  village,  302.  Waverley  in  the  dark  is  mistaken  by  a  fanner's  daughter  lor  her  lover,  and 
admitted  into  a  cottage,  30-1'.  He  hears  of  his  fiither's  death,  308.  He  travels  towards  London  by  stage  with 
Mrs.  Nosebag,  who  is  inquisitive  about  his  name,  309.  He  arrives  at  Colonel  Talbot's  house  in  town,  311.  Leaves 
town  as  Frank  Stanley,  nephew  of  Colonel  Talbot,  315 ;  arrives  in  Edinburgh,  and  receives  intelligence  of  Maclvor 
and  the  Baron,  317.  He  goes  to  Tully  Veohin  and  finds  the  Manor  House  in  ruins,  319.  David  Gelhitly  takes  liim 
to  the  hut  where  the  Baron  had  taken  refuge,  321.  Waverley  goes  with  him  to  his  cave  in  the  rock,  326.  He  goes  to 
Bailie  Mocw  heebie's  house,  351,  where  he  receives,  in  a  letter  from  Colonel  Talbot,  pardon  of  himself  and  the  Baron, 
833.  Tlicy  go  to  the  Duchran,  where  Eose  Bradwardine  is  sta}ing,  337  ;  and  Waverley  is  received  as  her  aceepted 
suitor,  338.  Waverley  returns  to  Edinburgh,  ib.  The  trial  of  Fergus  Maclvor,  and  Evan  Dhu  Maocombich,  at  Oulisle, 
they  are  both  sentenced  to  death,  341.  Waverley  visits  Flora  Maclvor,  34®,  she  faints,  344.  He  visits  Fergus  in  prison, 
345.  Fergus  is  carried  out  to  execution,  347.  Waverley  returns  home  to  Waverley  Honour,  840,  is  married  to  Bote 
Bradwardine,  351.   Tully  Vcolan  House  rebuilt  by  Colonel  Talbot,  and  restored  to  the  Baron,  354-6. 
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CHARACTERS   INTRODUCED. 


Guy  Mannering.  or  Colonel  Manncring,  385,  431. 

Mm.  Col.  Mannering,  (formerly  Sophia  Wellwood,)  400,438. 

Julia  Mannering,  their  daughter,  456,  469. 

•Sir  Paul  Mannering,  Colonel  Mannering's  uncle,  438. 

Mr.  Arthur  Mervyn,  Julia  Mannerlng'n  guardian,  438. 

MiK.t  Mntilil.i  Marchmont,  her  confidante,  450. 


Mrs.  Allan,  Colonel  Mannsnag's  housekeeper  at  Wooi- 

bumc,  012. 
Dames,  his  servant  at  Woodbume,  548. 
Peggy,  his  laundry  maid  at  Woodbume,  576. 
Auld  Willie  Johnstone,  a  fisherman,  her  father,  ib. 
Young  Johnstone,  his  son,  577. 
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Mr.  Godfirey  Bertram,  the  Laird  of  EUangowan,  389. 

Mrs.  Bertram,  408. 

Harry  Battzvm,  tlieir  son,  tha  heir  of  Ellangowan,  397,  or 
CaptaJB  7aBb«est  Brown,  472,  alia*  Dawson,  ib.,  alia* 
Dudley,  576. 

Lucy  Bertram,  hia  ciater,  442,  674. 

Abel  Banpccm,  or  Dominie  Sampson,  the  tutor  at  Ellan- 
gowan,  392. 

John  Wilson,  the  groom  at  EUangowan,  417. 

Andrew,  the  gardener,  at  EUangowan,  424. 

Godfrey  Bertram  Hewit,  a  natural  son  of  Mr.  Godf^y 
Bertram,  665. 

Janet  Lfghtoheel,  his  mother,  ib. 

Mr  Allen  B«rtram,  of  EUangowan,  an  ancestor  of  Mr. 
Godfrey  Bertram,  890. 

Dennis  Bertram,  his  son,  ib. 

Doaohoe  Bertxam,  hia  son,  ib. 

Lewis  Bertram,  his  son,  father  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Bertram,  ib. 

The  taird  of  Balruddery,  a  relation  of  ditto,  405. 

Sir  Thomas  Kittlecoort,  M.P.,  a  neighbour  of  Ellangowan,  ib. 

John  Featherhead,  Esq.  his  opponent,  409. 

Deacon  MaoCrooakie,  of  Creocfastone,  a  neighbour  of  Ellan- 
gowan, 408. 

Macfle,  the  Laird  of  Ovdgeonford,  ditto,  ib. 

Loekie  Finniiton,  bis  tenant,  ib. 

Duncan  Finniston,  her  husband,  ib. 

t>nncan  Robb,  the  grocer,  ib. 

John  Hay,  the  flsherman,  406. 

I^Kkie  Howatson,  the  midwife,  395. 

Sandia  MacGruther,  a  beggar  imprisoned  by  Ellangowan, 
405. 

Snail,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  420. 

Captain  Philip  Delaserre,  a  friend  of  Harry  Bertram,  473, 

673. 
Dudley,  a  young  artist,  ditto,  473. 
Joo  Hodges,  Bertram's  landlord,  near  Merryn  Hall,  474. 
Mrs.  Margaret   Bertram,  of  Singleside,  Lucy    Bertram's 

maiden  aunt,  477. 
Janet  Gibson,  her  young  companion,  564. 
Mrs.  Rebecca,  her  waiting  woman,  566. 
Mr.  MacCasquil,  of  Drumquag,") 
Mr.  Quid,  the  tobacconist,         /  '*®'  "Jations,  564. 
TAet±.  0*Kean,  her  former  admirer. 
Captain  Andrew  Bertram,  one  of  her  ancestors,  561. 
Mr.  Peter  Protocol,  her  attorney,  564. 
Mr.  Mortcloke,  the  undertaker,\      ^     ^         ,     ^ . 
Jamie  DuJT,  an  idiot,  )  "^  J»«'  tm^rtX,  561. 

Sir  Robert  Hazlewood,  of  Hazlcwood,  585. 
Charles  Haxlewood,  his  son,  in  love  with  Lucy  Bertram, 

442. 
Lady  Jane  DerorgoO,  a  friend  of  the  Haxlewoods,  443. 
My.  MacMorian,  the   Sheriff-Substitute,   Lucy  Bertram's 

guardian,  440. 
Mxt.  MacMorian,  448. 


Mr.  Corsand,  a  magistrate,  664. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Glossin,  a  lawyer,  purchaser  of  the  Ellangowan 
esute,  409,  447. 

Scrow,  his  clerk,  531. 

Mr.  Paulus  Pleydell,  an  advocate  in  Edinburgh,  formerly 
the  sheriff  at  Ellangowan,  425,  551. 

Driver,  his  clerk,  571. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine,  of  the  Greyfriars  Church,  Edinburgh, 
558. 

Luckie  Finlayson,  landlady  of  the  lodgings  in  the  Canon- 
gate,  ib. 

Miles  Macfin,  the  cadie  there,  ib, 

Andrew  or  Dandle  Dinmont,  a  store  farmer  at  Charlie's- 
Hope,  478. 

Ailie,  his  ivife,  488. 

Auld  Elspeth,  their  old  servant,  489,  661. 

Nelly,  their  servant  girl,  490. 

Jock  o'  Dawston  Cleuch,  their  quarrelsome  neighbour,  554. 

Tarn  o*  Todshaw,         \ 

Will  o'  the  Flat,  |  huntsmen,  near  Charlie's-Hope,  498. 

Hobbie  o'  Sorbietrees,* 

Sawney  CuUoch,  a  pedlar,  480. 

Rowley  Overdees,! ..  ,  ..^ 

Jock  Penny,  /  highwaymen,  480. 

Johnnie  Goodaire,  the  weaver,  499. 

Tam  Hudson,  a  gamekeeper,  479. 

Tib  Mumps,  landlady  of  the  Mumps'  Ha'  Ale-house,  478. 

Jockie  Grieve,  landlord  of  another  ale-house,  479. 

Mrs.  MacCandlish,  landlady  of  the    Golden  Arms    Inn, 

Kippletringan,  386,  430. 
Grixale,  the  chambermaid  at  ditto,  431. 
Jock  Jabos,  the  poatilion  at  ditto,  887. 
Master  MacGrainer,  a  Dissenting  minister,  526. 
Deacon  Bearcliff,  at  the  Gordon  Arms,  431. 
Mr.  Skreigh,  the  precentor,  at  ditto,  ib. 
Meg  Merrilies,  the  gipsy,  395. 
Gabriel  Faa,  her  nephew,  one  of  the  huntsmen,  414,  493, 

497. 
Giles  Bailie,  a  gipsy,  his  father,  417. 
Dirk  Hatteraick,  {alia*  Jans  Janson,  532,)  a  Dutch  smuggler 

capUin,  402. 
Vanbeest  Brown,  his  Lieutenant,  502,518. 
Soles, a  shoemaker,  the  witness  at  Hatteraick's examination, 

663. 
William    Pritchard,   Commander  of  H.  M.  sloop  "  The 

Shark,"  428. 
Frank   Kennedy,  the    excise    officer,   murdered   by  the 

Smugglers,  419. 
David  MacGuffog,  the  Jailer  at  Portanferry,  531. 
Mrs.  MacGuffog,  his  wife,  597. 

Sloungiug  Jock,  and  Dick  Spur'em,  MacGuffog's  men,  531. 
Donald  Laider,  and  Sam  Silverquill,  prisoners  at  Portan- 
ferry, 598,  600. 
Gipsies,  Smugglers,  Huntsmen,  Soldiers,  Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Go;  Mannezixig  on  honebock  enqniring  his  road  to  EUangowan  House,  3S6,  where  he  is  introduced,  389.  He  bears 
the  family  history  of  the  Lairds  of  EUangowan,  390.  Meg  MerriUes  comes  to  the  boose  during  A^rs.  Bertram's 
confinement,  305.  Mauncring  consults  the  stars  for  the  destiny  c^  young  Harry  Bertram,  398,  be  gives  to  EUangowan 
the  scheme  he  had  pr^arcd  for  the  chUd's  nativity,  407,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  velvet  bag,  and  fisstencd  round  the 
child's  neck,  408.  EUangowan  is  made  a  magistrate,  400,  and  prosecutes  the  gipsies,  who  retaliate,  and  annoy  him, 
413 ;  he  turns  them  off  his  estate,  and  bums  their  huts,  410.  Meg  Merrilies  meets  him  on  the  road  side,  and  threatens 
his  family  with  ruin,  418.  Frank  Kennedy  shows  Ellangowan  the  smuggler's  vessel  chased  by  a  sloop  of  war,  421, 
Young  Harry  Bertram  is  lost,  and  Frank  Kennedy  is  found  among  the  rocks,  at  Warroch  Point,  murdered,  433. 
Mrs.  Bertram  dies  in  her  confinement,  424.  Mr.  PleydeU,  the  Sheriff  Depute,  investigates  the  circumstances,  and 
suspicion  falls  on  the  smugglers  and  the  gipsies,  425.  Meg  Merrilies  is  apprehended  on  suspicion,  and  examined,  bnt 
discharged,  420.  Colonel  Mannering  on  his  return  to  England  stops  at  the  Gordon  Arms,  and  hears  of  Mr.  Bertram's 
illness  and  distress,  432  ;  he  writes  to  Mr.  Merveyn  of  his  adventures  in  India,  a  duel,  and  the  death  of  his  wife,  437. 
Mr.  MacMorian  oonsults  with  the  Colonel  about  the  sale  of  the  Ellangowan  estate,  440.  The  Colonel  goes  to  the 
house  during  the  sale,  and  sees  Mr.  Bertram  sitting  in  the  garden,  paralytic,  41^2.  Mr.  Bertram  is  annoyed  by 
Glossin,  and  dies  in  his  diair  there,  444.  Glossin  purchases  the  estate,  4'l-7.  Lucy  Bertram  leaves  EUangowan  to  stay 
in  Mr.  MaciMorlan's  famUy,  4'18.  The  Dominic  insists  upon  going  with  her,  440.  Mr.  Mervyn  writes  to  the  Colonel 
about  Julia  and  her  lover's  serenades  on  the  lake,  453.   Extracts  from  her  letters  to  her  friend  about  her  lover  Vanbeest 
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Brown,  and  about  her  fother's  intention  of  removing  her  from  Westmoreland,  466  to  464>.  Mr.  MacMorlan*B  con- 
trivance to  give  Dominie  Sampson  new  clothes,  467.  Colonel  Mannering  settles  at  Woodbume,  near  Ellangowan 
Hoose,  with  Jolia,  Lucy  Bertram,  and  the  Dominie,  468.  The  Dominie's  delight  at  having  the  arrangement  of  the 
library,  470.  Captain  Brown  returns  to  England,  472 ;  he  writes  to  his  friend  Captain  Delaserre  an  account  of  his 
proceedings,  and  of  his  love  for  Julia  Mannering,  473-5  ;  he  meets  Dinmont  at  an  ale-house,  on  his  way  into  Scotland, 
478.  Meg  Merrilics  is  there,  and  is  told  of  Mr.  Bertram's  death,  &c.  480 ;  she  appears  to  recollect  Brown,  but 
lets  him  pass  on,  483.  Dinmont  and  Brown  attacked  by  gipsies  on  their  way  across  a  morass,  beat  tbem  off. 
Dinmont  wounded,  48^1- ;  they  arrive  at  Charlie's- Hope  farm,  486.  Dinmont's  wounds  are  dressed  by  his  wife,  489. 
Bru^^-n  attends  a  fox-hunt  and  a  salmon-spearing  with  him,  492-5.  One  of  the  huntsmen,  (the  gipsey  Gabriel  Faa,) 
seems  to  avoid  Brown,  493.  Brown  takes  leave  of  the  little  family  at  Charlie's-Hope,  498.  On  his  road  to  Kipple- 
tringan  he  leaves  his  post-chaise  in  a  snow-storm  at  night  and  enters  a  gipsy's  hut,  501 ;  where  he  finds  M^  MerriUes 
watching  over  a  dying  man,  502.  Five  other  gipsies  come  in,  and  she  hides  Brown  all  night  anumg  some  straw,  503; 
the}'  bring  in  his  portmanteau  and  rifle  it,  506.  In  the  morning  she  lets  him  escape,  507,  gives  him  a  purse,  makes  him 
promise  becrccy,  and  also  to  fDllow  her  whenever  she  may  call  him,  508.  Julia  Mannering  writes  to  her  friend  abcHit 
Lucy  Bertram,  and  domestic  affairs  at  Woodbume,  510-15 ;  also  an  account  of  Woodbume  House,  attadcfd  by 
smugglers,  who  are  beat  off,  516-19,  and  tliat  Captain  Brown  had  accidentally  wounded  young  Hazlcwood  and  escaped, 
520-3.  Glossm  learns  that  Brown  had  slept  at  the  inn  of  Kippletringan  the  night  before  the  affray,  526,  and  bribes 
the  landlady  to  produce  a  packet  he  had  left  there,  528.  Dirk  Hatteraick  is  brought  handcuffed  before  Glossin,  531 ; 
Glossin,  afraid  of  his  telling  about  the  stealing  away  of  Harry  Bertram,  gives  him  means  of  escape,  533.  He  escapes  at 
night,  and  gets  off  in  a  boat,  535.  Glossin  meets  him  in  a  tavern  on  the  shon%  537.  He  teUs  Glossin  about  yoong 
Bertram  having  been  sent  to  India,  and  that  he  was  now  in  En^and,  538.  They  lay  a  plan  for  securing  him,  and 
carrying  him  away  fix)m  Scotland,  539.  Glossin,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Lucy  Bertram's  aunt,  goes  to  Woodbume  to 
consult  with  Lucy,  who  refuses  to  see  him,  543.  He  gives  Colonel  Mannering  a  deed  by  which  the  old  lady  had  settled 
her  estate  upon  Lucy,  546.  Mr.  MacMorlan  advises  the  Colonel  to  go  to  Edinburgh  with  \ht  Dominie,  who  was 
a  witness  to  the  deed,  547.  They  arrive  in  Edinburgh  and  go  to  Mr.  Fleydell,  the  advocate,  where  they  meet  Dinmont, 
550.  They  find  Mr.  Fleydell  at  a  tavern  with  some  friends  at  "  High  Jinks,"  551 ;  he  advises  Dinmont  upon  his  case, 
and  dismisses  him,  553,  and  appoints  the  Colonel  to  talk  about  Miss  Bertram's  affairs  the  next  day,  (Sunday,)  557. 
He  and  the  Colonel  attend  Divine  Service  together  in  the  Greyfriars*  Church,  558.  They  attend  old  Mrs.  Bertram's 
funeral,  560.  Her  friends  search  the  house  for  a  vnll,  563.  Mr.  Protocol,  her  attorney,  produces  a  deed  later  than 
that  in  &vour  of  Jjurfy  by  which  the  estate  is  lefl  to  him  in  trust  for  Harry  Bertram  should  he  re-i^ipear,  565. 
Mr.  Pleydell  dines  with  the  Colonel  and  the  Dominie,  570.  Mrs.  Bertram's  waiting  woman  tells  Mr.  Fleyddl  that  Meg 
Merrilies  had  said  that  Hany  Bertram  was  not  dead,  573.  Fleydell  promises  to  visit  the  Colonel  and  examine  Meg 
Merrilies,  574.  Brown,  after  the  accident  with  Hadewood,  escapes  to  a  sea-port,  where  he  remains  concealed,  576. 
A  boat  lands  him  at  Warroch  Point,  the  spot  where  Kennedy  was  murdered,  578.  He  converses  with  Glossin,  whom  he 
meets  about  the  ruins,  581.  Glossin  has  him  arrested  for  shooting  Hazlewood,  584,  and  taken  before  Sir  Kobert 
Hazlewood,  587.  His  examination  there,  590.  He  is  committed  to  the  bridewell  at  Fortanferry,  594.  Dinmont  comes 
to  see  him  there,  602,  and  says  that  the  huntsman,  Gabriel  Faa,  had  warned  him  to  ride  there,  and  not  leave  Brown  untfl 
he  should  be  liberated,  603.  The  Dominic  wanders  out  one  morning  towards  the  gipsies'  cave,  and  sees  Meg  Merrilies 
there,  who  gives  him  a  letter  to  the  Colonel,  608  ;  and  makes  the  Dominie  eat  and  drink  in  the  cave,  609.  She  after- 
wards meets  Charles  Hazlcwood,  and  tells  him  to  get  the  soldiers  that  Glossin  had  removed  from  Fbrtanfrrry  sent  back 
there  immediately,  615.  Mr.  MacMorlan  comes  to  Hazlewood  House,  and  orders  the  soldiers  back  to  Fortanferry, 
017.  The  smugglers  attack  the  bridewell  at  Fortanferry  at  night,  and  fire  the  Custom  House  adjoining,  621.  Two 
men  under  Dirk  Hatteraick  seize  on  Brown  and  Dinmont,  and  one  of  them  whispers  to  them  to  escape  when  tbey 
come  to  the  street,  622.  The  soldiers  come  up  under  Mr.  MacMorlan,  ib.  Brown  and  Dinmont  are  led  by  one  of  the 
gipsies  to  a  post-chuise  and  four,  and  escape,  ib.  Mr.  FlcydcU  comes  on  a  visit  to  the  Colonel,  624 ;  The  Colonel  shows 
him  Meg  Merrilies'  letter  adrising  him  to  send  a  carriage  that  night  to  Fortanferry,  626.  Brown  and  Dinmont  arrive 
Ht  Woodburne  in  the  post-chaise,  630.  Brown  is  recognised  by  the  Dominie  as  Harry  Bertram,  the  heir  of  EUangov-an, 
633.  Lucy  Bertram  embraces  her  brother,  638.  The  Colonel  and  Mr.  FleydeU  go  to  Sir  Robert  Hadewood  and  give 
bail  fur  Bertram,  Glrk  Bertram  walking  with  the  young  ladies  near  Ellangowan,  is  suddenly  summoned  by  Meg  Merrilies 
to  follow  her  according  to  his  promise,  647  ;  she  conducts  him  and  Dinmont  to  the  ruined  hovels  where  she  used  to  live, 
650  ;  she  gives  them  arms,  651,  and  takes  them  to  the  smugglers'  cave,  where  they  creep  in  after  her,  652.  Yoong 
Hazlewood  enters  after  them.  They  find  Dirk  Hatteraick  there,  653.  She  gives  the  signal,  and  HattenidE  shoots 
her.  They  rush  upon  and  secure  him,  655.  She  and  Hatteraick  are  carried  to  the  ruined  hut,  when  she  declares 
Bertram  to  be  the  heir  of  Ellangowan,  658.  The  neighb<mr8  who  are  present  recognise  him,  669.  Meg  Merrilies 
dies,  660.  The  examination  l>efore  the  magiHtrates  at  Kippletringan,  663.  Glossin  takes  his  seat  upon  the  bench, 
6G1'.  He  says  that  Bertram  is  only  the  natural  son  of  Mr.  (ioilfrey  Bertram,  665.  But  the  natural  son  is  produced, 
ib.  Mr.  Fleydell  produces  evidence  from  Hatteraick's  pocket- l)ook  of  Glossin  being  implicated  in  carrying  off  Henry 
B<irtram,  ib.  Glossin  and  Hatteraick  are  committed  to  prison,  CC7.  Bertram  produces  a  small  velvet  bag  which  he 
had  always  worn  round  his  neck,  and  the  Colonel  recognises  it  as  containing  the  scheme  he  had  formerly  prepared 
of  the  child's  nativity,  ib.  In  the  prison  at  Fortanferry  Glossin  gains  admission  to  Hatteraick*s  cell  at  night,  669. 
Hatteraick  warns  him  off,  670.  They  quarrel,  and  Hatteraick  strangles  him,  ib,  Hatteraick  is  found  in  the  morning 
hung  in  his  cell,  671.  Captain  Bertram  takes  possession  of  the  old  house  of  Ellangowan,  and  is  married  to  Julia 
Mannering,  672.    Charles  Hazlewood  marries  Lucy  Bertram,  674. 
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CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Mr.  JonathAn  Oldenbnck,  or  Oldback,  The  Antiquary, 
Laird  of  Monkbarna,  8. 

MUs  Griselda  Oldbuck,  hii  sister,  36. 

Maria  M'  Intyre,  his  niece,  20,  38. 

Captain  Hector  M' Intyre,  his  nephew,  118. 

Jenny  Rintherout,  a  servant  at  Monkbams,  20. 

Davie  Dibble,  the  Gardener  at  ditto,  39. 

Old  Jacob  Caxon,  the  hairdresser  at  ditto,  31. 

Jenny  Caxon,  his  daughter,  a  milliner,  92. 

Lieutenant  Taffril  of  the  gun-brig  "  Search,"  126. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Blattei^owl,  minister  of  Trotcosey,  near 
Monkbarns,  104. 

Edie  Ochiltree,  an  old  Scottish  mendicant,  a  King's  bedes- 
man, or  blue  gown,  28. 

Saunders  Mucklebacket,  the  fisherman  at  Musselcrag,  52. 

Old  Elspeth  of  the  Craigbumfoot,  his  mother,  formerly 
servant  to  Lady  Glenallan,  168. 

Maggie  Mucklebacket,  hU  wife,  73. 

Steenie  Mucklebacket,  their  eldest  son,  172. 

Little  Jenny,  their  child,  74. 

Alison  Breck,  a  Fishwoman,  near  Monkbams,  200. 

Captain  Lesley,  a  fHend  of  Captain  M'  Intyre,  125. 

Mrs.  Mailsetter,  at  the  Fairport  post-office,  91. 

Davie  Mailsetter,  her  son,  94. 

Mrs.  Shortcake,  a  baker's  wife,       \         .^^ 

Mrs.  Henkbane.  a  butcher's  wife,  /  °®'  Wends,  92 

Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  of  Knockwinnock  Castle,  32. 

Sir  Richard  of  the  Redhand,  one  of  his  ancestors,  264. 

Sybil  Knockwinnock,  married  to  Sir  Richard,  158. 

Malcolm  Misbegot,  their  son,  159. 

Sir  Gamelyn  de  Guardover,  an  ancestor  of  Sir  Arthur,  264. 

Isabella  Wardour,  daughter  of  Sir  Arthur,  33 ;  afterwards 
mairied  to  Lord  Oeraldin,  283. 

Captain  Reginald  Wardour,  her  brother,  281. 

Robert,  a  servant  at  Knockwinnock  Castle,  255. 


Herman  Dousterswivel,  a  German  schemer,  105. 
Riugan  Aikwood,  the  Knockwinnock  forester,  166. 
Saunders  Sweepdean,  a  King's  measenger,  at  the  Castle, 

262. 
Bailie  Littlejohn,  a  magistrate  at  Fairport,  232. 
Puggie  Orrock,)    ,     .^     _ 
Jock  Ormston.  I  '**^'^»  °«~"  •*  ^^'  **• 
Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn,  ^     ,^      ,      „.^  ^.^ 
M.  Gabriel  Grinderson,  }  ^^^^l^'  256,  268. 
Mr.  Gernigo  Greenhorn,  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn's  father,  256. 
Messrs.  Goldiebirds,  creditors  of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  ib. 
The  Earl  of  Glenallan,  180. 
Joscelind,  Countess  of  Glenallan,  165,  170. 
Lord  Geraldln,  the  Earl's  son,  283,   first  as  Mr.  WUIiam 

Lovell,  7,  then -as  Major  Neville,  280. 
Sir  Aymer  de  Geraldln,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Geraldln,  227. 
Teresa  d'Acunha,  the  Countess's  lady's-maid,  210,  282. 
Mr.  Geraldln  Neville,  uncle  to  Lord  Geraldln,  282. 
Miss  Eveline  Neville,  married  to  the  Earl  of  Glenallan, 

mother  of  Lord  Geraldin,  207. 
Mr.  Gladsmoor,  the  almoner  at  Glenallan  House,  179. 
Calvert,  the  groom  at  ditto,  227. 
Ailshie  Gourlay,  a  Jester,  269. 
Frande  Macraw,  an  old  domestic  at  Glenallan,  177. 
Mrs.  Hadoway,  Level's  landlady  at  Fairport,  98. 
Mr.  Crabtree,  a  gardener  at  ditto,  99. 
The  town-clerk  of  Fairport,  ib. 

Mackitchinson,  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Queensferry,  13. 
John,  the  driver  of  the  Queensferry  diligence,  11. 
Mrs.  Macleuchar,   the  book-keeper  at  the  coach-office  in 

Edinburgh,  8. 
Martin  Waldeck,  the  Miner,  the  sut^Ject  of  an  introduced 

story,  1 12. 
Volunteer  Troops,  Fishermen,  SheriflTs  Officers,  Villagers, 

Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

The  Antiquary  meets  Mr.  Lovel  at  the  coach-office  in  High  Street,  Edinburgh,  8.  They  travel  together  to  the  Hawes 
Inn,  Qneens£cTry,  11.  Lovel  visits  the  Antiquary  at  Monkbams,  19.  Description  of  the  Antiquary's  museum,  20.  He 
shows  Lovel  the  supposed  ruins  of  a  Roman  camp,  26.  Edie  Ochiltree  explains  that  it  was  no  such  thing,  28.  Tlie 
Antiquary  quarrds  with  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  after  dinner,  43.  Sir  Arthur  and  his  daughter  on  the  sands  at  Halket- 
head  arc  overtaken  by  a  spring- tide,  48.  They  are  joined  by  Edie  Ochiltree  and  Lovel,  4^,  50.  They  are  all  raised  to 
the  cliff  by  ropes,  and  saved,  54.  Lovel  sleeiis  in  the  haunted  chamber  at  Monkbams,  57.  £die  Ochiltree  has  an 
interview  with  Miss  Wardour,  76 — 8.  The  Antiquary  and  Lovel  visit  her,  79.  The  postmaster's  wife  at  Fairport  peeps 
into  the  letters,  92.  The  post-boy,  whose  pony  mns  away  with  him,  brings  an  express  to  Lovel,  who  leaves 
Monkbams,  96.  The  Antiquaiy  pays  Lovel  a  visit  at  Fairport,  100.  The  Pic-uic  party  at  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth's 
Priory,  104 — 123.  Lovel  reads  them  the  story  of  Martin  Waldeck,  the  Miner,  112.  Captain  M*  Intyre  joins  the 
party,  118 ;  and  quarrels  with  Lovel,  122.  Lovel  receives  a  challenge  from  him,  125.  He  engages  Lieutenant  Taffril 
as  his  second,  127.  The  parties  meet  on  the  ground,  and  are  interrupted  by  Edie  Ochiltree,  128.  They  fire,  and 
Captain  M*  Intyre  is  wounded,  130.  Lovel  escapes  into  the  wood  with  Edie  Ochiltree,  131.  They  hide  in  the 
Hermit's  Cave,  near  St.  Ruth's  Priory,  132.  From  the  secret  gallery  they  overhear  Dousterswivel  and  Sir  Artliur 
Wardour  in  the  ruins  searching  for  treasure,  135.  Lovel  embarks  in  Lieutenant  Taffril's  brig,  140.  Sir  Arthur  and 
his  daughter  breakfiut  at  Monkbams,  144.  Tlie  Antiquary  threatens  Dousterswivel  with  imprisonment  for  fraud,  150. 
They  proceed  to  the  ruins,  152.  They  dig  and  find  a  box  of  coins  in  a  grave,  153.  Edie  Ochiltree  persuades 
Dousterswivel  to  search  again  at  midnight,  151 — 160.  The  German  digs,  is  laughed  at  by  Edie,  and  thrashed  by  the 
fisherman's  son,  164.  Funeral  of  the  Countess  Glenallan  in  the  Catholic  chapel  by  torchlight,  165.  Edie  and 
the  fisherman's  son  encage  to  Mucklebacket's  hut,  172.  Old  Elspeth  gives  Edie  a  ring,  and  sends  him  to  the 
Earl  of  Glenallan,  175.  Edie  arrives  at  Glenallan  House,  and  finds  an  old  friend  at  the  gate,  177.  His  interview  with 
the  Earl,  who  promises  to  visit  Old  Elspeth,  181.  Edie  is  arrested  at  the  ale-house  for  the  supposed  murder  of 
Dousterswivel,  187.  Captain  M*  Intyrc's  dog  breaks  the  Antiquary's  Lachrymatory,  190.  M*  Intyre  attacks  a  seal 
on  the  sands,  and  is  thrown  down  by  it,  194.  The  Antiquary  attends  the  funeral  of  the  fisherman's  son,  196—200. 
Lord  Glenallau  visits  Old  Elspetli  in  the  hut,  202.  She  tells  him  the  history  of  his  son's  birth  and  preservation  from 
dest motion,  204.  The  Anti(|uary  relieves  the  old  fisherman  in  distress,  213.  Lord  Glenallan  consults  with  the 
Antiquary  alx)ut  his  son,  214,  They  dine  together  at  Monklmms,  219.  Edie  Ochiltree  is  brought  before  the 
Ma^strates  at  Fairport  and  examined,  232.  The  Antiquary  visits  him  in  prison,  236 ;  and  gets  him  released,  2-10. 
The  Antiquary  and  his  nephew  visit  Old  Elspeth,  246.  She  raves  and  dies,  250.  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  receives  la\»Tprs' 
letfors  ))ressing  for  payment  of  debts,  256.  Tlie  sheriff's  officers  take  possession  of  the  castle,  260.  The  Antiquary 
arrives  at  the  castle  to  assist  Sir  Arthur,  261.  Edie  Ochiltree  brings  letters,  uud  the  sheriff^s  officers  leave  the 
castle,  266.   Edie  explains  to  the  Antiquar)  the  cheat  about  the  hidden  treasure,  274,     Tlie  alarm  of  an  invasion,  275. 
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Old  Jacob  Caxon  on  the  beacon-tower  gives  the  signal  by  mistake,  278.  The  Tcomanry  master  at  Fairport»  270.  The 
Glcnallan  volunteers,  headed  by  the  Earl,  come  up,  280.  Mi^or  Neville  enters  the  town  as  a  stranger,  and  is  discovrred 
to  be  Lmd,  ib ;  and  is  recognised  by  the  Earl  of  Olenallan  as  his  son,  Lord  Geraldin,  283.  He  ii  tftenrards  married 
to  Miss  Wurdour,  ib. 

Vol.  II.— the    BLACK     DWARF. 


CHARACTERS    INTRODUCED. 


who  Introduce  the 
Story. 


Mr.  Jcdediah  Cleishbotham,  298, 

The  Landlord  of  the  Wallace  Inn,  297, 

Christie  Wilson.  299, 

The  Fanner,  297, 

Auld  Bauldie,  his  Shepherd,  ib. 

Halbert,  or  Hobbie  Elliot,  of  the  Heugh-foot,  a  farmer,  300 

Grace  Armstrong,  his  bride-elect,  310. 

Mrs.  Elliot,  bis  grandmother,  309. 

John  Elliot,  344, 

Harry  Elliot,  ib. 

Lilias  Elliot,  308,  >  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

Jean  Elliot,  ib. 

Annot  Elliot,  ib. 

Annaple,  his  old  nurse,  328. 

Simon  of  Hackbum,  330,        \ 

Old  Dick  of  the  Dingle.  332,  I 

Davie  of  Stenhouse,  331,        /his  firiends. 


Hugh    of    Riaglebum,    the  I 


blacksmith,  333, 


Young  Patrick  Eamscliff;  the  Laitd  ef  EnBScUi*,  MS. 

Mr.  Richard  Vera,  the  Lahrd  of  EUicslOTr,  U», 

Miss  Isabella  Veze,  his  daogfater,  817. 

Miss  Nancy  Ilderton,  i  ^^  oonslns,  <6. 

Miss  Lucy  Ilderton,    J 

Dixon,  a  servant  of  Mr.Vere,  351. 

The  Black  Dwarf,  or  Sir  Edward  Maoley,    381;    caHed 

Elshander  the  Recluse,  or  Cannie  Ebhie,  or  the  Wise 

Wight  of  Mucklestane  Moor,  SOfi. 
Mr.  Hubert  Ratdiffe,  a  fHend  of  Sir  Edward  Maiiley,  SIL 
Sir  Frederick  Langley,  a  suitor  of  Mks  Veie,  SSI  v  g^^ 
Young  Mareschal  of  Mareschal- Wells,  353.  l^'B^i 

Old  John  Rewcastle,  a  Jedburgh  smuggler,  361,     >  ^  C  -1  "S 
The  Laird  of  Broken-girth-flow,  ib.  I J 1  *^  9 

William  Willieson,  a  Brig-owner,  ib.  11-^4^ 

Dr.  Hobbler,  theclergyman  at  Ellieslaw Castle,  f6.   '  j  S*^ 
William  Grseme,  the  Red  Reiver  of  Wesdnannflat,  311. 
"  The  Old  Hag,"  his  mother,  3S8. 
Fanners,  Conspirators,  Attendants,  kc 


PRINCIPAL    INCIDENTS. 


The  Black  Dwarf  discovered  on  Mneklcstane  Moor,  305.  He  builds  a  stone  hnt  on  the  Moor,  312.  Kiss  Vers  and 
two  other  young  ladies  visit  him,  317.  Westbumflat,  the  robber,  calls  there  on  liis  way  to  the  farm  honso,  323. 
Hobbie  !01iot*s  greyhoond  kills  the  Black  Dwarfs  goat,  326.  Elliot  goes  home,  finds  his  house  on  fire,  and  Grace 
Armstrong  carried  off,  330.  His  jfriends  pursue  Westbomflat,  032.  They  attack  Wcstbumflat  Tower,  and  rescue  Mlsa 
Vero  instead  of  Grace  Armstrong,  337.  Grace  Armstrong  is  restored  to  her  family,  343.  The  Bbick  Dwarf  gives 
Elliot  money  to  rebuild  his  fiurm,  847.  Miss  Vere,  seised  and  carried  off  her  father's  grounds,  is  restored  by  yoong 
Eamscliff  and  others  who  had  rescued  her  from  Westbtumflat,  354.  The  rcndezAoos  of  the  Jacobite  conspirators  at 
Ellieslaw  Castle,  357— «4.  Vero  compels  his  daughter  to  promise  instant  marriage  with  Sir  Frederick  Langley,  365. 
Ratdiffe  takes  her  to  consult  with  the  Bhick  Dwarf,  360 — 374.  She  enters  the  hut,  375 ;  and  he  promises  to  prevent 
the  marriage,  377—8.  The  BUck  Dwarf  suddenly  appears  in  the  chapel  among  the  wedding  preparations ;  declares 
liimself  Sir  Edward  Mauley,  and  breaks  off  the  marriage,  381.    Conchuion,  884. 


Vol.  II.— old    MORTALITY. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Old  Mortality,  a  religious  itinerant,  401 . 

Lady  Margaret  Dcllcnden,of  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlcm,  408. 

Major  Miles  Uellenden,  her  brother,  470. 

MIm  Edith  Bellenden,  her  grandaughter,  408,  675. 

CiilberUcleugh,  Lady  Bellendcn's  cousin,  413. 

Basil  Olifant,  her  distant  relation,  600. 

Harrison,  her  old  steward,  408. 

Old  John  Gudyill,  her  butler,  409. 

Mysie,  her  female  attendant,  471. 

Jenny  Dennison,  Miss  Belleuden's  attendant,  461. 

Cuthbert  (or  Cuddle)  Ileadrigg,  a  ploughman  in  Lady  Bel- 

lenden's  service,  409. 
Goose  Gibbie,  a  half-witted  lad,  in  Lady  Bellendcn's  service, 

ih. 
Old  Mause,  Caddie's  mother,  an  enthusiastic  Covenanter,  <&. 
(iideonPike,  Major  Bellenden's  valet,  470. 
The  Right  Hon.  William  Maxwell,  Lord  Evandalc,  an  officer 

in  the  King's  army,  412. 
Lady  Emily  Hamilton,  his  sister,  633. 
Henry  Morton,  a  leader  in   the  Covenanters'  army,   411, 

alias  Major-General  Melville,  while  abroad,  649. 
Old  Ralph  Morton,  of  Milnwood,  his  uncle,  434. 
Colonel  Silias  Morton,  of  Milnwood,  Henry  Morton's  Aither, 

413. 
Alison  Wilson,  the  old  housekeeper  at  Milnwood,  420. 
Old  Robin,  the  butler  there.  444. 
John  Balfour,  of  Burley,  a  leader  in  the  Covenanters'  army. 

afterwards  disguised  as  UucntinMackcll,  of  Irongray  ,658. 
Gabriel  Kcttledrummle,  a  Covenanting  preacher,  491,  517. 


Ephraim  Macbriar,  an  enthusiast  preacher,  517. 

Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,  a  fanatic  ditto,  539. 

Peter  Poundtext,  an  "  Indulged  Pastor,"  537. 

The  Laird  of  Langcale,  a  leader  of  the  Covcnantcxs,  554- 

Elizabeth  Madure,  an  old  widow,  a  Covenanter,  424,  655. 

P^SSy*  ber  grandchild,  655. 

Niel  Blane,  the  town  piper,  416. 

Jenny,  his  daughter,  417. 

The  Laird  of  Lickitup,  his  friend,  418. 

The  Right  Rev.  James  Sharpc,  Archbishop  of  St,  Andrews, 
murdered  by  Balfour,  421. 

The  Duke  of  Lauderdale.  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  618. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  commander-in-chief  of  v 
the  Royal  army,  589, 

General  Thomas  Dalzbll,  589, 

Colonel  John  Graham,  of  Claverhouse,  475;  Vis- 
count of  Dundee,  625, 

Lord  Ross,  5<53, 

Major  Allan,  481, 

Wittcnbold,  a  Dutch  commandant,  672, 

Captain  Lumlcy,  588, 

Comet  Richard  Grahame,  nephew  of  Col.  Gra- 
hame,  421, 

Serjeant  Bothwcll.  or  Francis  Stewart,  418, 

Corporal  Inglis,  490, 

Tom  Ilalliday,  a  private,  419,  / 

Andrews,  ditto,  450,  » 

The  public  executioner,  619.. 

Officers,  Soldiers,  Insurgents,  Enthmiasttf,  Domestics,  ^c. 
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PRINCIPAL  INCJIDENTS. 

Old  Mortalify  ditoorcarad  in  the  buiial-groimd  of  Gaaderdeugh,  401.  The  muster  of  the  King's  troops  at  Clydes- 
dale, 407.  The  shooting  at  the  Popinjay,  411.  Qoose  Gibbie  thrown  from  his  horse,  414.  The  brawl  in  the  ale-house 
between  Balfour  and  Seijeant  Bothwell,  419.  Heniy  Morton  leaving  the  ale-house  is  overtaken  by  Balfour,  whom  he 
shelters  in  the  hay-loft  at  Milnwood  House,  426.  A  party  of  soldiers  come  at  night  in  search  of  Balfour,  charged  with 
the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  but  draw  off  without  searching  the  house,  430.  Lady  Bellenden  goes  to  Old  Mause's 
cottage,  and  orders  her  to  quit,  437.  Mause  and  her  son  Cnddie  enter  service  at  Milnwood,  442.  Morton  is  arrested 
by  a  party  of  the  King^s  troops  there,  450.  Mause  and  Cuddie  are  turned  away  from  Milnwood,  452.  Morton  is  brought 
prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  456 ;  and  visited  in  the  turret  by  Edith  BeUendcn  and  her  attendant,  466.  Tlie 
arrival  of  Colonel  Grahame  with  troops,  474.  Morton  is  brought  before  him,  and  ordered  for  instant  execution,  487 
Reprieved  at  the  intercession  of  Lord  Evandale,  488.  Morton  and  the  other  prisoners  removed,  400.  The  skirmish 
at  Brumclog  between  tiie  King's  troops  and  the  Covenanters,  407.  Comet  Grahame,  sent  as  a  truce-bearer,  is  shot  by 
Balfour,  503.  Deadly  combat  with  Balfour  and  Bothwell,  in  wliich  the  latter  is  killed,  505.  The  King's  troops 
retreat,  50S.  Lord  £vandale*s  life  saved  by  Morton,  512.  The  old  tower  prepared  for  defence  by  Major  Bdilenden, 
520.  Morton  persuaded  by  Balfour  to  join  the  Covenanters*  army,  531-5.  Attends  a  disorderly  meeting  of  tlieir 
Council,  536-41.  Lord  Evandale  comes  on  horseback,  wounded,  to  the  tower,  546.  The  tower  besieged  by  the 
Covenanters,  under  Balfour,  Morton,  &c.,  and  nearly  taken  by  accident,  553-9.  A  party  of  the  Covenanters,  under 
Morton,  attack  and  enter  Gla^ow,  664.  Morton  returns,  and  saves  Lord  Evandale  from  being  executed  by  Balfour, 
who  had  taken  him  prisoner,  569.  Jenny  Dennison  comes  to  the  camp,  and  informs  Morton  that  the  party  in  the 
tower  are  almost  reduced  by  &mine  and  mutiny,  572.  The  tower  is  evacuated  by  night,  and  ceded  to  the  Covenanters, 
577*  Balftur  seizes  the  fiEmiily  records,  and  the  title-deeds  of  the  Tillietudlem  estate,  586.  Morton  bears  an  embassy 
to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  688.  He  returns  to  the  Camp,  and  finds  the  Covenanters*  army  all  in  disorder,  504 
Battle  of  Bothwell-bridge,  and  dispersion  of  the  Covenanters,  598.  Balfour  is  wounded,  601.  Morton  and 
Ciddie  quit  the  battle-field,  and  take  refuge  in  a  fiurm-house,  where  Morton's  life  is  threatened  by  some  of  the 
Covenanters,  602.  His  murder  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  King's  troops,  under  Col.  Grahame,  607. 
Apparition  of  the  dying  fanatic  preacher,  610.  Morton  is  brought  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  611.  Procession  of  the 
prisoners  to  execution,  614.  The  examination  before  the  Privy  Council,  617.  Morton  sentenced  to  banishment,  618. 
Cuddie  Headrigg  is  pardoned,  619.  The  torture  applied  to  Macbriar  the  enthusiast,  who,  refusing  to  say  where  Balfour 
has  fled  to,  is  carried  out  to  execution,  620.  Morton  sails  for  Holland,  623.  Morton,  on  his  return  to  Scotland, 
goes  to  Cuddie's  cottage,  626.  Cuddie's  wife  gets  him  a  lodging  at  Lord  Evandale's  house,  631.  Edith  Bellenden 
comes  to  the  house  with  Lord  Evandale,  (to  whom  she  was  then  betrothed,)  and  while  she  is  about  to  consent 
to  an  immediate  marriage  with  him,  she  sees  Morton  through  a  window  and  faints,  638.  Morton  escapes  from 
the  house  in  despair,  and  visits  the  old  housekeeper  at  Milnwood,  645.  He  goes  to  Balfour's  cave  to  recover  the 
family  records  belonging  to  Lady  BeUenden,  662 ;  and  narrowly  escapes  being  murdered  by  him,  667.  He  overheam 
a  conspiracy  to  waylay  and  kiU  Lord  Evandale,  668  ;  and  goes  to  Glasgow  for  military  assistance,  id.  Lord  Evandale 
is  shot  by  a  party  led  by  Balfour,  672 ;  and  Basil  Oliphant,  by  Cuddie  from  behind  a  hedge,  ib,  Balfour  is  pursued  by  a 
party  under  Morton  and  killed,  673 ;  and  Henry  Morton  is  married  to  Edith  Bellenden,  675. 


Vol.  m.  — rob    ROY. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


The  elder  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  a  London  merchant,  43. 

Mr.  Owen,  hit  confidential  clerk,  44. 

Frank  Osb&ldistone,  his  son,  44. 

Mods.  Dubourg,  Mr.  O.'s  agent  at  Bourdeaux,  45. 

Clement  Dubourg,  his  son,  one  of  Mr.  O.'s  clerks,  47. 

Mr.  Tresham,  Mr.  Osbaldistone's  partner,  145. 

Mabel  Rickets,  Frank's  old  nurse,  61. 

Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone,  of  Osbaldistone  Hall,  Frank's 

uncle,  71. 
Percival,  "theSot,"71,  ^ 

ThomcUfl;  ••  the  Bully,"  67,  j 

John,  "  the  Gamekeeper,"  71 ,  f 

Richard,  "  the  Horse-jockey,"  71 ,    f  Sons  of  Sir  Hildebrand. 
WUfred,  '«the  Fool,"  71,  I 

Rashleigh,  "  the  Scholar,  7 1,"         ' 
Diana  Vemon,  Sir  Hildebrand's  niece,  66,  298. 
Sir  Frsderlck  Vernon,  her  father,  a  political  intriguer,  289  ; 

called  His   Excellency  the  Earl  of  Beauchanap,  284  ; 

first  in  disguise  as  Father  Vaughan,  134. 
Andrew  Fairservice,  the  gardener   at  Osbaldistone    Hall, 

75,6. 
Pate  Macztady,  a  pedlar,  his  friend,  131. 
Anthony  ^ddal,  the  house  steward  at  Osbaldistone  Hall, 

287. 
Wardlaw,  the  land  steward  at  ditto,  288. 
Old  Martha,  the  housekeeper  at  ditto,  130. 


Ambrose  Wingfield,  'k  men  employed  at  Osbaldistone  Hall, 

Lancie  Wingfield,      )      288. 

Ned  Shaflon,  one  of  the  prisoners  at  Newgate  with  Old  Sir 

Hildebrand,  283. 
Squire  Inglewood,  a  magistrate,  8. 
Joseph  Jubson,  his  clerk,  87. 
Mr.  Touthope,  clerk  of  the  peace,  154. 
Mr.  Justice  Standisb,  a  magistrate.  Bailie  Trumbull,  ib, 
Archie  Rutledge,  a  constable,  287. 
Rob  Roy  MacGregor,  the  outlaw,  or  Robert  Campbell,  60, 

180. 
Helen  MacGregor,  his  wife,  232. 
Haraish  MacGregor,         \ 
Robert  Oig  MacGregor,    /  '^®^  ■°""'  239- 
Eachin  Mac  Analeister,  a  follower  of  Rob  Roy,  268. 
Angus  Breck,  ditto,  240. 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  a  magistrate  of  Glasgow,  and  kinsman 

of  Rob  Roy,  175. 
Mattie,  his  maidsenrant,  (and  afterwards  his  wife,)  ib. 
Andrew  Wylie,  the  Bailie's  former  clerk,  198. 
Stanchells,  head  Jailer  at  the  Tolbooth  of  GU^ow,  175. 
Dougal,  the  turnkey  at  ditto,  an  adherent  of  Rob  Roy,  170. 
Mrs.  Flyter,  the  landlady  of  Frank's  lodging  in  Glasgow, 

184. 
Mr.  Hammorgaw,  the  precentor  at  Glasgow,  166. 
Mr.  Christopher  Neilaon,  a  surgeon  at  ditto,  194. 
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Mr.  Quitmm,  the  lawyer, 


Mr.  Ephrairo  MacYittie,  a  Glasgow  merchant,  one  of  Otbal- 
distone's  creditors,  162. 

Jcanie  MacAlpine,  landlady  at  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoyle, 
213. 

Mi^or  Duncan  Galbraith,  of  Garshattachin,  a  militia  officer, 
214,  218. 

Allan  Iverach,  or  Stewart  In-  ^  with  Galbraith,  at  the  Cla- 
YeraschaJloch,  and  others,  )  chan  of  Aberfoyle,  214. 

Mr.  Morris,  Frank's  trayelling  companion  with  the  port- 
manteau, 56. 

Jonathan  Brown,  landlord  of  the  "  Black  Bear,"  at  Dar- 
lington, 60. 


Dr  Mixit.  the  «pofteca;7,  j  ^  ^^  ^h^k  Bear  Inn.  63. 

Latherum,  the  barber,  j 

The  Curate,  ' 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  "  MacCallum  More,"  93,  129. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose,  commander-in-chief  of  the  King's 
forces,  245. 

Captain  Thornton,  an  English  officer,  223,  227. 

Corporal  Cramp,  with  him,  227. 

Ewan,  of  Brigglands,  a  soldier  in  Montrose's  army,  250. 

Officers,  Soldiers,  Highlanders,  Citizens,  TraTellers,  Do- 
mestics, frc. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Frank  Osbaldistone  declines  entering  into  partnership  with  his  father,  49.  He  starts  from  London  for  his  unde*s 
house  in  the  north  of  England,  54.  He  joins  and  jokes  with  the  timid  traveller  with  the  portmantean,  on  the  road,  56. 
They  meet  Bob  Boy  at  dinner  in  the  Black  Bear  Inn,  of  Darlington,  60.  Frank  meets  Diana  Yemon  at  fox-hunting 
near  Osbaldistone  Hall,  66.  He  is  introduced  to  all  his  cousins  there,  71.  Diana  Yemon  teHs  him  he  has  been 
accused  of  robbing  the  traveller  of  his  portmanteau,  81.  She  goes  with  him  to  Mr.  Justice  Inglewood's,  where  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  committed  to  prison,  85.  Bob  Boy  comes  in  and  gets  him  cleared  of  the  charge,  91.  He  dines  with 
Diana  Vernon  in  the  library,  100.  Old  Sir  Hildebrand  will  not  believe  that  Frank  is  innocent,  107.  lUshleigh  fells 
Frank  that  Diana  Vernon  is  betrothed  to  her  cousin  Thomhill,  and  insinuates  his  own  pretensions.  111.  Prank,  at 
dinner  the  next  day,  is  piqued  with  her,  113.  He  gets  intoxicated,  strikes  Bashleigh,  and  draws  the  sword  with  one  of 
the  brothers,  114.  Bashleigh  next  morning  pretends  to  be  reconciled,  116.  Diana  Vernon  calls  Frank  into  the  library, 
117;  and  makes  him  repeat  what  Bashleigh  had  said  about  her,  120.  She  tells  him  of  Bashleigh's  perfidioos  cfaaracter, 
121.  Frank  privately  writes  to  his  father^s  confidential  clerk  in  London,  cautioning  him  against  Bashleigh,  129. 
Baslileigh  sets  off  for  London  to  take  Frank's  place  in  Mr.  Osbaldistone's  counting-house,  128.  The  gai^mcr  teOs 
Frank  that  the  robbery  of  the  traveDer*s  portmanteau  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  127.  From 
the  garden  Frank  sees  the  shadow  of  some  person  with  Diana  Vernon  in  the  library,  130.  He  writes  to  his  fitther  for 
leave  to  go  to  London  to  refute  the  calumnies  against  him  about  the  robbery,  and  the  same  day  receives  a  letter  frran 
Owen  inclosing  £100,  and  finds  that  his  former  letter  to  Owen  had  been  suppressed,  133.  Diana  Vernon  advisee  Prank 
to  go  to  Loudon  instantly  to  keep  watch  over  Bashleigh,  138.  He  watches  her  proceedings,  and  one  evening  diseovers  a 
man's  glove  in  the  library,  143.  She  confesses  that  it  belonged  to  a  friend,  ib.  She  shows  him  a  letter  from  his  fiither^s 
partner,  saying  his  father  is  ruined,  and  that  Bashleigh  had  absconded,  145.  She  gives  him  a  sealed  packet  to  be 
opened  only  in  case  of  necessity,  and  they  part,  146.  Frank  goes  to  the  gardener,  who  offers  to  be  his  guide  to  Glasgow, 
148.  They  start  early  next  morning,  151.  He  finds  that  the  gardener  has  stolen  Thomcliffe*s  mare,  152.  He  says  he 
has  a  lien  on  it  for  money  lent,  ib.  They  arrive  in  Glasgow,  156 ;  and  attend  service  in  the  Laigh  Kirk  under  the 
Cathedral  Church,  157.  During  the  service  Frank  is  warned  by  an  unseen  person  (Bob  Boy)  that  he  is  in  danger  in 
Glasgow,  163.  He  meets  him  by  appointment  that  night  at  the  bridge,  167.  They  proceed  to  the  prison,  169.  where 
Frank  finds  Owen  confined,  171.  Bailie  Nicol  Jar\'ie  comes  to  tlie  jail,  175,  and  promises  to  become  bail  for  Owen,  177- 
He  discovers  Bob  Boy  there,  178.  Frank  opens  the  sealed  packet  given  to  him  by  Diana  Vernon,  180.  Bob  Boy  reads 
it  and  promises  assistance,  181.  Bob  Boy,  Frank,  and  the  liailie  leave  the  prison  togctlier,  182.  Frank  and  Owea 
breakfast  next  day  with  the  Bailie,  186.  Frank  meets  Bashleigh  in  tlie  College  grounds,  and  upbraids  him,  190.  Tlicy 
draw  swords  and  fight,  191 ;  are  parted  by  Bob  Boy,  102.  Tlic  Bailie  at  dinner  gives  Frank  and  Owen  a  hisfeoiy  oif 
Bob  Boy's  circumstances,  200.  Frank,  the  Bailie,  and  Andrew  Fairservice  start  for  the  Highlands,  at  Bob  Boy's 
appointment,  206.  They  arrive  at  the  Chwhan  of  Aberfoyle,  212 ;  and  fight  with  some  Highbinders  there,  the  Bailie's 
weapon  a  red-hot  poker,  216.  The  landlady  afterwards  i)rivatcly  gives  Frank  a  letter  from  Bob  Boy,  219, 20.  The 
Highlanders  prove  to  be  part  of  a  force  sent  out  against  Bob  Boy,  222.  A  body  of  infiEmtry  come  up  and  join  then, 
223.  The  officer  places  the  Bailie  and  Frank  under  arrest  on  suspicion,  225.  Dougal  is  brought  in  in  eoilody,  and 
promises  to  guide  the  soldiers  to  Bob  Boy's  retreat,  227.  The  party  proceed,  taking  with  them  Frank  and  the  BaiUr, 
228.  They  are  stopped  and  attacked  by  a  band  imder  Helen  MacGregor,  220.  The  Bailie  in  his  escape  is  accidentally 
suspended  from  a  tree  by  tlie  skirts  of  his  coat.  The  soldiers  are  defeated  and  dimrmed,  232.  Dovgal  prevents 
the  Iliglilanders  from  injuring  the  Bailie  and  Frank,  236.  Helen  MacGregor  commands  Dougal  to  throw  them  into 
the  lake,  238.  Bob  Boy's  sons  arrive  and  tell  their  mother  that  he  is  taken  prisoner,  and  they  bring  in  Morris,  the 
traveller,  who  was  hostage  for  Bob  Boy,  230.  He  is  bound  and  tlirown  into  the  lake,  241.  Helen  MacChvgor  sends 
Frank  to  the  enemy's  camp  with  a  message  of  defiance,  unless  they  release  her  husband,  243.  The  Duke  of  Montroae 
refuses  to  liberate  him,  245.  Bob  Boy  sends  a  message  to  his  wife  to  protect  the  BaiHe,  248.  The  Duke's  troops 
retire  with  Bob  Boy  in  custody,  mounted  behind  one  of  the  soldiers,  250.  While  crossing  a  ford  in  the  evening,  he  gets 
loose,  swims  down  the  river,  and  escapes,  251.  In  tlie  confusion  of  the  dark,  Frank  also  escapes,  252, 3.  He  is  overtitoi 
on  the  moor  by  Diana  Vernon  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  stranger,  whom  he  supposes  her  husband,  254.  She  gives 
Frank  a  small  packet  containing  Iiis  fatlier's  papers,  and  bids  him  farewell,  255-  He  is  afterwards  joined  by  Bob  Boj, 
257.  The  villagers'  joy  in  finding  Bob  Boy  at  liberty,  260.  The  Bailie  remonstrates  with  Bob  Boy  on  his  way  of 
bringing  up  his  sons,  262.  Frank  suggests  to  get  them  into  some  foreign  service,  and  their  fitther  weeps,  268.  Bob  Boy 
and  a  small  party  escort  Frank  and  the  Bailie  on  their  way  from  the  village,  269.  Bob  Boy  tells  Prank  he  cannot 
send  his  sous  a])road,  271.  Helen  MacGregor  receives  the  party  to  a  morning  repast,  272.  She  gives  P^ank  a  ring 
from  Diana  Vernon,  with  her  last  farewell,  273.  Bub  Boy  parts  from  Frank  and  the  Bailie  at  Lochlomond,  275.  They 
return  to  Glasgow,  where  Frank  meets  his  father,  whose  affairs  have  been  prosperously  settled,  276.  On  the  eve  of 
tlii'ir  deiiarture  for  Loudon  Frank  receives  intelligence  of  tlie  groat  Belx>IIion,  280.  On  arrival  in  London  he  obtuns  a 
ronmiission  iiruler  Govprunient,  M.    The  death  nf  Sir  Ilildebrand's  sons,  2^1.    Old  Sir  Hildebrand  is  imprisoned  in 
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Newgate,  ib. ;  and  dies,  leaTing  Frank  his  heir,  283.  Frank  goes  to  Northnmberland,  and  learns  from  Justice  Inglewood 
that  Diana  Vernon  is  unmarried,  283.  He  goes  to  Osbnidistone  Hall,  286  ;  and  takes  possession,  287.  Diana  Vernon 
and  her  father  (a  political  intriguer,  and  formerly  disguised  as  Father  Vaughan)  appear  to  him  in  the  library,  and 
claim  his  secrecy  and  protection,  289.  They  and  Frank  are  arrested  for  treason,  and  Rashleigh  claims  possession  of 
the  estate,  204.  On  their  way  to  prison  in  a  coach,  attended  by  Rashleigh,  they  are  rescued  by  Rob  Roy  and  a 
party  of  Highlanders,  296.  Rob  Roy  kilb  Rashleigh,  who  dies  cursing  Frank,  296,  7.  Frank  is  married  to  Diana 
Vernon,  298. 


Vol.  III.-THE   HEART   OF   MIDLOTHIAN. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Mr.  Peter  Pattieson,  314,  "i    v   •  »    j 

Mr.  Halkit  and  Mr.  Hardie.  315,  [l^e'sS^."''* 

Mr.  Dunover,  a  poor  elderly  gentleman,  S\6,) 

Queen  Caroline,  Queen  Consort  of  George  I  J.,  566. 

Lady  Suffolk,  her  lady  in  waiting,  ib . 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  554. 

The  Duchess  of  Argyle,  584. 

The  Lady  Mary  Campbell,      i  ,.    .    .       ,  ^        .. 

The  Lady  Caroline  Campbell,  }  ^""'^  daughters,  ib. 

John  Archibald,  the  Duke's  attendant,  556. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Dutton,  the  dairymaid,  579,  586. 

Captain  Duncan  of  Knockdunder,  the  Duke's  agent  at  Rose- 

neath,  613. 
Donald,  the  Duke's  gamekeeper  at  Roseneath,  652. 
George  Staunton,  afterwards  Sir  George  Staunton,  653,  first 

as  George  orGeordie  Robertson,  a  felon,  825  ;  disguised 

as    Madge  Wildfire  in  the    Porteous  Mob,  354;    the 

seducer  of  Effle  Deans,  418. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  SUunton,  his  father.  Rector  of  Willingham, 

531. 
Stubhs,  the  beadle  at  Willingham,  ib. 
Thomas  Ditton,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Staunton's  footman,  533. 
Mrs.  Dalton,  the  housekeeper  at  Willingham  rectory,  538. 
Douce  Davie  Deans,  the  cow-feeder,  364. 
Jeanie  Deans,  his  daughter,  367,  871. 
Mistress  Rebecca,  his  second  wife,  371. 
Euphemia  or  Eflle  Deans,  their  daughter,  371,  377. 
May  Hettly,  an  old  servant  of  Davie  Deans,  486. 
Reuben  Butler,  a  Church  probationer,  338. 
Benjamin  Butler,  his  father,  363. 
Stephen,  or  Bible  Butler,  his  grandfather,  362. 
Widow  Judith  But7er,  his  grandmother,  363. 
Euphemia,  or  Femie  Butler,  n 
David  Butler,  I  his  chUdren.  643. 

Reuben  Butler,  j 

Mr.  Whackbaim,  the  schoolmaster  at  Libberton,  496. 
The  old  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes,  363. 
NiefaU  Novit,  his  lawyer,  364. 
Jenny,  his  housekeeper,  ib. 
The  young  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes,  ib. 
Mr.  Bartoline  Saddletree,  the  learned  saddler,  337. 
Mrs.  Saddletree,  his  wife,  340. 
Orissie,  their  maidservant,  484. 


Mr.  Peter  Plumdamas,  the  grocer,  336. 

Mrs.  Howden,  the  saleswoman,  ib. 

Miss  Grizel  Damahoy,  the  seamstress,  ib. 

Mr.  Crossmyloof,  the  lawyer,  338. 

Mrs.  Glass,  the  tobacconist  in    London,   Jeanie  Deans's 
mend,  507,  553,  560. 

Mrs.  Bickerton,   landlady  of    "The   Seven   Stars"   Inn, 
York,  506. 

Dick,  the  hostler  at  ditto,  507. 

Gaffer  Tramp,  i  peasants  at  theexecution  of  Meg  Murdoch- 
Dame  Hinchup,/    son,  587. 

Saunders  Broadfoot,  a  messenger,  502. 

Isaac  Meiklehose,  one  of  the  Elders  at  Roseneath,  620. 

Andrew  Wilson,  the  smuggler,  who  was  hanged  (Robertson's 
companion),  324. 

James  Ratcliffe,  a  notorious  thief,  405,  421. 

Old  Meg  Murdochson,  a  gipsy  thief,  439. 

Madge  Widfire,  her  insane  daughter,  424 — 5. 

Annaple  Bailzou,  the  nurse  with  Efl!e  Deans  in  her  con- 
finement, 654. 

Frank  Levit,  \ 

Tom  Lawrence,  (or  Tuck).  J  two  highwaymen,  511,  643. 
alias  Tyburn  Tom,       ^ 

Donacha  dhu  na  Dunaigh,  a  highland  robber,  near  Rose- 
neath, 639. 

"  The  Whistler,"  the  young  thief,   son  of  Staunton  and 
Effle  Dean.H,  666. 

Mr.  James  Middleburgh,  an  Edinburgh  magistrate,  404,438. 

Mr.  Fairscrievc,  bis  clerk,  421. 

Gideon  Sharpitlaw,  a  police  officer,  422. 

George  Poindcr,  a  city  officer,  434. 

Captain  John  Porteous,  of  the  City  Guard,  328,  hanged  by 
the  mob,  356. 

Mrs.  Porteous,  his  widow,  656. 

The  Judge,  at  the  trial  of  Effie  Deans,  463. 

Mr.  Fairbrother,  her  counsel,  464. 

The  Doomster,  or  hangman,  at  the  trial,  479. 

Mr  John  Kirk,  foreman  of  the  Jury,  478 

Archdeacon  Fleming,  to  whom  Old  Meg  Murdochson  con- 
fessed, 593,  C54. 

City  Officers,  Soldiers,  Smugglers,  Highwaymen,  Citizens, 
Villagers,  Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

The  escape  of  Robertson,  the  condemned  smuggler,  from  the  Tolbooth  Church,  326.  Execution  of  Wilson,  his 
comrade,  331.  Captain  Porteous  of  the  City  Guard  is  sentenced  for  execution,  332 ;  but  reprieved,  335.  The 
disappointed  raob,  ib.  Reuben  Butler  hears  of  Eflle  Deans  being  in  prison,  charged  with  child-murder,  34^.  He  goes 
to  see  her,  but  is  refused  admittance,  346.  He  meets  the  rioters,  who  compel  him  to  join  them,  347.  The  mob  attack 
the  Tolbooth,  and  fire  the  door,  350.  They  seize  Captain  Porteous  in  liis  prison  room,  353 ;  drag  him  out  and  hang 
him,  356.  Death  of  the  old  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes,  366.  Butler's  early  acquaintance  with  Jeanie  Deans,  369.  The 
young  Laird  of  Dninbiedikes*s  gazing  visits  to  her,  375.  Effie  Deans  returns  home  late  one  night  from  a  dance,  379. 
She  leaves  her  home  and  enters  into  the  service  of  Mrs.  Saddletree,  where  she  is  seduced.  She  returns  home,  is  arrested 
on  a  chai^  of  child-murder,  and  conveyed  to  prison,  384.  Butler  meets  a  stranger  in  the  Park,  who  gives  him  a 
message  to  Jeanie,  386.  He  has  an  interview  with  her  and  her  father,  393.  He  goes  to  sec  Effie  in  prison,  and  is 
arrested  for  having  joined  the  rioters,  403.  RatclilTe  the  thief  is  examined  before  the  magistrates,  406.  Butler  is 
examined  and  remanded  to  prison,  408.  Jeanie  goes  out  by  moonlight  to  her  appointment  with  the  stranger,  412. 
Meets  him  at  midnight  at  Mnschafs  Cairn,  417.  He  teUs  her  to  give  false  evidence  to  save  her  sister's  life,  and 
threatens  to' shoot  her,  417.  They  are  disturbed,  420.  Examination  of  Madge  Wildfire  in  the  jail,  426.  The  officers 
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go  with  her  and  Ratcliffe  to  rarprise  Jeanie  and  the  stranger  at  the  Hoschaft  Cairn,  431 ;  thcj  hofth  escape,  436-7. 
Mod^re  Wildfire's  mother  comes  before  the  magistrates  to  find  her  danghter,  440.  Jeanie  Deans  cited  as  a  witaess  at 
her  sister's  trial,  440.  Her  inter?iew  with  Effie  in  prison,  453.  The  trial  proceeds,  463.  Jeanie  is  wamined,  473^ 
Old  Davie  Deans  swoons  in  Conrt,  474.  Effie  is  sentenced  to  death,  479.  Jeanie  visits  her  in  prison,  485 ;  and  promises 
to  go  to  London  for  her  pardon  firomthe  king,  ib.  Ratcliffe  gives  a  passport  to  his  comrades  on  the  road,  486.  She  goes 
to  the  Laird  of  Dnmbiedikes  for  money  for  her  joomey,  489.  His  old  housekeeper  turns  her  away  from  the  door,  491. 
He  oflers  her  marriage  and  shows  his  treasures,  but  she  refuses  him,  492.  He  rides  after  her  and  gives  her  hit 
purse,  491>.  She  goes  to  Reuben  Butler,  who  is  ill,  and  puts  money  in  his  Bible.  He  gives  her  credentials  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  408 — 503.  She  vrrites  to  her  father  and  to  Butler  from  York,  504.  She  is  overtaken  on  Gkinnerbj 
Hill  by  Madge  Wildfire  and  her  mother,  511 ;  and  afterwards  stopped  by  two  highwaymen,  to  whom  she  shows 
Ratclifle's  passport,  511 ;  and  is  taken  to  their  haunt,  512.  Feigning  to  be  adeep  she  overhears  them  talk  at  night,  520. 
Madge  Wildfire  takes  her  for  a  walk  into  the  woods,  521.  They  enter  a  tillage  church  during  service,  529.  Madge 
is  sent  away  by  the  beadle,  532;  and  JoAuie  taken  to  the  rector's  house,  533,  where  she  sees  his  son,  George 
Staunton,  an  invalid,  539.  He  confesses  himself  her  sister's  seducer,  541.  She  leaves  the  rectory  with  a  guide  to 
Stamford,  650.  She  arrives  in  London,  553 ;  has  an  interview  vnth  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  his  study,  556 ;  and 
delivers  to  him  Butler's  credentials,  558.  He  takes  her  in  his  carriage  to  the  Queen's  palace  at  Richmond,  562.  She 
has  an  audience  with  the  Queen  in  the  garden,  569.  The  Queen  gives  her  a  present,  and  promises  to  intercede  with 
the  King  for  Effic's  pardon,  572.  The  Duke  goes  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Glass,  where  Jeanie  was  lodged,  and  teUs  her 
that  a  pardon  is  transmitted  to  Edinburgh,  580.  Jeanie  takes  leave  of  the  Duke  and  his  family,  584.  On  the  road 
to  Edinburgh  with  the  Duke's  senants,  slie  sees  the  execution  of  Old  Meg  Murdochson,  586.  Madge  Wildfire 
recognises  Jeanie  in  the  carriage,  and  is  ilf-^reated  by  the  mob,  5$.^.  Jeanie  goes  to  see  her  in  the  hospital,  where 
Madge  dies,  589.  The  travellers  cross  the  fri(h  of  Clyde  to  the  Duke's  residence  in  Roscneath  Island,  595 ;  where 
Jeanie  meets  her  father,  598,  and  Reuben  Butler,  GOl.  She  hears  that  Dumbiedikes  is  to  be  married,  603 ;  and  that 
EfBe,  after  being  liberated,  had  left  her  father's  house,  Cll.  Butler  is  ordained  minister  of  Knocktarlitie,  620.  Jeanie 
meets  her  sister  with  George  Staunton,  who  had  married  her,  625.  Jeanie  is  married  to  Reuben  Butler,  628.  She 
receives  a  letter  with  money  from  her  sister,  now  Lady  Staunton,  632.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  visits  them  at  the  Manse^ 
and  speaks  highly  of  a  Lady  Staunton  in  London,  630.  The  Duke  dies,  639.  Da>-ie  Deans  dies,  i^.  Jeanie  gives 
her  husband  tlie  bank  notes  she  had  hoarded  in  her  Bible,  640.  She  meets  vrith  the  Confession  of  Old  Meg 
Murdochson,  that  her  sister's  son  was  not  killed,  648.  She  sends  it  to  her  sister,  who  visits  her  incognito,  648.  Lady 
Staunton  walks  to  the  waterfiiU  with  Jeanie's  son,  and  climbs  the  gipsy  robber's  cave,  640.  Sir  George  Staunton 
meets  Mr.  Butler  in  Edinburgh,  655 ;  and  while  enquiring  about  his  son,  is  nearly  recognised  by  Ratcliffe,  657.  He 
travels  toward  Knocktarlitie  with  Mr.  Butler,  059.  They  are  waylaid  by  robbers  near  the  Manse,  664.  Sir  George 
Staunton  is  shot  by  a  g\\wy  boy  called  "  The  Whistler,"  who  proves  to  be  his  own  son,  604,  The  boy  is  imprisoned,  and 
about  to  be  hanged,  007;  but  escapes  by  means  of  Jeanie,  ib.  Lady  Staunton  retires  to  a  convent  on  the 
Continent,  009. 


Vol.  IV.— the  BRIDE  OF  LAMMERMOOR. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Mr.  Peter  Pattieson,  13,  ^who  introduce  the 

Dick  Tinto,  his  friend,  the  painter,  14  J        Story. 

Allan,  Lord  of  Ravenswood,  a  decayed  Scottbh  nohleman, 

23. 
Edgar,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  his  son,  26. 
The  Marquis  of  A ,  ("  Claverhouse,"  65,)  a  kinsman 

of  Ravenswood,  H8. 
Caleb  Baldcrstone,  the  old  butler,  at  Wolfs  Crag  Tower,57. 
Mysie,  the  old  housekeeper,  at  ditto,  60. 
Eppie  Sma'trash,  the  alewoman,  at  Wolfs-Hope  village,  64. 
Luckie  Chimside,  the  poulterer,  at  ditto,  ib. 
Davie  Dingwall,  the  attorney,  at  ditto,  89. 
Gilbert,  or  Gibbie  Girder,  the  cooper,  at  ditto,  ib. 
Jean  Girder,  his  wife,  91. 
Luckie  Lightbody,  (or  Marian  Loup-the-Dyke,)  her  mother, 

91. 
Vi'iM  Giles,  the  cooper's  apprentice,  ib. 
Mr.  Peter  Bidc-the-Bent,  the  minister  at  Wolfs  Hope,  95. 
Saunders  Moonshine,  a  smuggler,  197. 
Old  Alice  Gray,  a  former  tenant  of  the  Ravenswoods',  36. 


Babie,  her  servant  girl,  56. 

Annie  Winnie,!  ^         ,.     ,,,     ^  ...      «       ...    .... 

Ail8ieGourlay,f  "'^  old  sybils  at  Alice  Gray*,  death,  1»7. 

Jolinie  Mortsheugh,  the  old  sexton,  ib. 

Sir  William  Ashton,  the  Lord  Keeper  of  Scotland,  23. 

Lady  Eleanor  Ashton,  his  wife,  24. 

Colonel  Sholto  Douglas  Ashton,  their  eldest  son,  186. 

Lucy  Ashton,  their  daughter,  30. 

Henry  Ashton,  her  younger  brother,  123. 

Norman,  the  forester,  32. 

Bob  WiUon,  the  groom,  123. 

Mrs.  PatuUo,  Lady  Ashton's  waiting-woman,  151. 

Frank  If  ayston,  the  Laird  of  Bucklaw,  48,  afterwards  the 

Laird  of  Girnington,  138. 
Captain  Craigengelt,  his  companion,  an  adventurer,  48. 

Lord  Bittlebrains.l  .  

Lady  Bittlebrains,/  ^^""^  ^^ ^ir  WlHiam  Ashton,  121. 

Old  Lord  Turn  tippet,  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  4r. 
Villagers,  Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

The  funeral  ohsequies  of  the  old  Lord  Ravenswood,  at  Wolfs  Crag,  interrupted  hj  the  Lord  Kecper'a  hailifia,  26. 
Lucy  Asliton  and  her  father  go  to  see  old  Alice  Gray  in  the  forest,  36.  She  warns  them  of  the  Ravensvrooda,  38.  On 
return  home  they  arc  attacked  by  a  wild  bull,  which  Edgar  Ravenswood  shoots,  40.  Ravenswood  takea  Locy  to  the 
Mermaid's  Fountain,  41 ;  he  refuses  the  acknowledgments  of  her  father,  44 ;  goes  to  the  two  adventurers  at  the 
ale-house,  and  refuses  to  go  abroad  with  them  to  join  the  Chevalier's  party,  51.  The  Laird  of  Bucklaw  foUowv  him  out, 
and  they  fight,  53.    On  an  akrm  they  ride  off,  55,  and  go  to  the  ruinous  old  tower  of  Wolfs  Crag,  6d.    The  old 
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Butler's  oontriyances  for  dinner,  &c.  60.    IlavensM'ood  receives  a  letter  from  the  Marqois  of  A ,  66.    He  joins  the 

hont  with  Bucklaw,  71.  Sir  William  Ashton  accosts  Eavensi^'ood  after  the  hunt,  74 ;  and  with  his  daughter  aooompauj 
him  daring  a  storm  to  Wolfs  Crag,  75.  Old  Caleb  shuts  the  gate  against  Bncklaw  and  the  huntsmen,  78,  and  pretends 
that  his  grand  dinner  is  spoiled  l^'  a  thunderbolt,  84.  He  is  sent  with  Sir  William  Ashton*s  servant  to  the  village  for 
provisions,  67,  and  steals  from  the  cooper's  virife  part  of  her  hot  christening  snpper,  03.  Sir  William  Ashton  proposes 
to  Bavenswood  conciliation  of  their  £unily  disputes,  102.  Captain  Craigengelt  brings  Bavenswood  a  challenge  from 
Bucklaw,  and  is  turned  out  of  the  tower,  112.  Bavenswood  is  reconciled  to  Sir  William  Ashton,  114.  Caleb  warns 
his  master  with  an  ancient  prophecy  not  to  go  to  Bavenswood  Castle,  119.  Bavenswood  goes  there  with  Sir  William 
Ashton,  121.  Yonng  Ashton  is  aMd  of  him,  124.  He  and  Lucy  visit  old  Alice  Gray,  126,  who  warns  him  to  quit 
tile  Ashton  fiunily,  129.  He  afterwards  meets  Lucy  at  the  Mermaid's  Fountain,  where  they  plight  their  mutual  troth  and 
exchange  love  tokens,  132.    Bucklaw  sends  Craigengelt  to  Lady  Ashton  about  his  intended  marriage  with  Liicy,  140. 

The  state  arrivals  of  the  Marquis  of  A and  I^y  Ashton  at  the  castle,  147.    Lady  Ashton  writes  a  billet  to 

Bavenswood,  which  compels  him  to  leave  the  castle,  151.  He  sees  an  apparition  of  old  Alice  at  the  Mermaid's  Fountain, 
155,  goes  to  the  cottage  and  finds  her  dead,  156.  He  gives  the  old  sexton  orders  for  her  funeral,  160.  Is  joined  by 
the  Marquis,  164.  They  proceed  towards  Wolfs  Crag,  but  Caleb  pretends  that  the  tower  is  burnt  down,  168. 
Bavenswood  goes  to  see  the  mins,  and  finds  the  tower  unscathed,  173.  A  grand  party  sup  at  the  cooper's  house,  175. 
Bavenswood  arrives  in  Edinburgh  with  the  Marquis,  179.  Sir  William  Ashton  deprived  of  his  oflSce  of  Lord  Keeper, 
180.  Bavenswood  writes  letters  to  the  Ashtons,  ib.  and  proceeds  to  the  continent  on  state  affairs,  182.  Bucklaw's 
interview  with  Lucy  Ashton  before  their  marriage,  186.  Lady  Ashton  employs  the  old  witch  Ailsie  as  Luqr's  nurse 
daring  her  illness,  104.  Lucy  sends  a  letter  privately  to  Bavenswood,  107.  She  is  compelled  to  sign  the  articles  of 
marriage  with  Bucklaw,  and  Bavenswood  appears  suddenly  at  the  castle,  100.  His  last  interview  vrith  Lncy,  when 
they  give  back  their  love  tokens,  202.  The  wedding  of  Lucy  Ashton  and  Bucklaw,  207.  The  old  portrait  in  the 
ball-room  mysteriously  removed,  200.  The  bridegroom  is  found  in  the  bridal  chamber  wounded,  and  the  bride  hidden 
in  the  chimney  comer,  insane,  210.  She  dies  in  convulsions,  211.  Bncklaw  recovers,  and  goes  abroad,  td.  Colonel 
Ashton  sees  Bavenswood  at  his  sister's  funeral,  and  appoints  a  hostile  meeting,  213.  Bavenswood  going  to  the 
appointment  in  the  morning  is  lost  in  the  quicksands  at  Kelpies-Flow,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  prophecy,  216. 


Vol.  IV.— a  LEGEND  OF  MONTROSE. 


CHABACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


The  Earl  of  Montrose,  the  King's  Lieutenant  in  Scotland, 
275,  276,  first  disguised  as  Anderson,  a  servant  of  the 
Earl  of  Menteith,  238. 

The  Earl  of  Menteith,  a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  238. 

Sir  Miles  Musgrave,  ^     „         .    ., 

Sir  Christopher  Hall,!  *'®~"  ^  Montrose's  army.  251. 

Captain  Dugald  Dalgctty,  a  soldier  of  Fortune,  239,  after- 
wards knighted,  S47. 

Angus  M'Aulay,  a  Highland  chief  in  Montrose's  army,  251. 

AUan  M'Aulay,  "  Allan  of  the  Red  Hand,"  his  brother,  a 
lunatic,  250. 

Donald,  an  old  domestic  of  the  M'Aulays,  249. 

Sibbald,  an  attendant  on  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  265. 

M'llduy,  or  Mhich-Connel  Dhu,  340, 

Sir  Hector  MacLcan,  265, 

Young  Colkitto,  or  Vich  Allster  More, 
or  Mister  M'Donnell,  256, 

Evan  Dhu,  of  Locbiel,  265,  274, 

MacDougal,  of  Lorn,  266, 

John  of  Moidart,  Captain  of  the  Clan 
Ranald,  325. 

The  Rev.  Dr.Wisheart,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  362. 

Prince  Rupert,  237, 

The  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  ib 

The  Earl  of  Antrim,  277,         }  Royalists. 

The  Earl  of  Seaforth,  273, 

The  Marquis  of  Huntley,  ib. 


Highland  chiefs  in 
Montrose's  army. 


Colonel  Hay,  347,  ^  Royalists. 

The  Earl  of  Airlie,  273,  /       ' 

The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  commander  of  the  Parliamentary 

forces,  300.   "  MacCullum  More,"    called    <'  Gillespie 

Grumach,"  272,  disguised  in  the  dungeon  as  Murdoch 

Campbell,  306-10. 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Ardenvohr,  in  Argyle's  army,  278. 
Lady  Campbell,  his  wife,  293. 
Annot  Lyle,  their  daughter,  brought  up  by  the  M'Aulays, 

266,  and  married  to  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  368. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Graneangowl,  chaplain  of  Ardenvohr  Castle, 

293. 
Lorimer,  one  of  the  guard  at  ditto,  295. 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Auchenbreck,  in  Argyle's  army, 

341. 
Lord  Durleigh,  325, 
TheEarlofLcven,  237, 

General  Leslie,  ib.         ^  Parliamentary  leaders. 
General  Baillie,  337, 
Sir  John  Urrie,  ib. 
Ranald  MacEagh,  a  "  Son  of  the  Mist,"  an  outlaw,  304. 
Kenneth,  his  grandson,  333. 
Hector  of  the  Mist,  an  outlaw,  killed  by  Allan  M'Aulay, 

261. 
Children  of  the  Mist,  318. 
Otficers,  Soldiers,  Highland  Chiefs,  Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Menteith  meets  Captain  Dalgctty  on  the  road  from  the  Lowlands,  239.  They  arrive  at  Damlinvarach 
castle,  24^.  Allan  M'Aulay  the  seer  joins  them  in  the  large  stone  hall  there,  and  seems  mad,  250.  The  supper  and 
Highland  candlesticks,  253.  The  Earl  of  Menteith  relates  to  Dalgctty  Allan  M'Aulay's  history,  258,  and  retains 
Dalgctty  in  his  service,  265.  Arrival  of  the  Highland  chiefs  at  Damlinvarach,  2G6.  Annot  Lyle  sings  to  Allan  and 
quiets  him,  207.  The  Earl  of  Montrose  throws  off  his  disguise,  and  declares  liimself  to  the  assembled  Chiefs  as  the 
King's  Lieutenant,  275.  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  arrives  as  ambassador  from  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  278.  Appears 
affected  at  Annot  Lyle's  singing,  285.  Leaves  Damlinvarach  with  Dalgctty,  and  they  arrive  at  the  castle  of  Ardenvohr, 
288.    Dalgctty  examines  the  fortifications  of  Dnunsnah,  200.  Dines  with  Sir  Duncan  and  his  Lady,  293.  Proceeds  with 
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an  escort  to  Inverary,  296.  01)sprvcs  the  gibbet  in  front  of  tbe  castle,  298.  Is  introduced  to  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  in 
the  castle,  300.  Arrested  and  confined  in  a  dungeon,  302 ;  there  he  finds  Ranald  MacEagh  the  outlaw,  SO*.  They  arc 
Tisited  by  the  Marquis  in  disguise,  306,  who  obtains  from  Ranald  the  history  of  Annot  Lyle,  808,  and  endeavours  to 
tamper  with  Palgetty,  who  suddenly  seizes  upon  the  Marquis,  throws  him  down,  and  makes  him  sign  a  passport  for 
himself  and  the  outlaw,  310.  They  bind  the  Marquis,  lock  him  in  a  dungeon,  and  escape,  812.  They  pass  throogh  the 
chapel  during  service,  314,  leave  Inverary,  315,  and  are  pursued  by  soldiers  and  bloodhounds  throagh  the  woods, 
318.  A  skirmish  among  the  rocks  between  the  soldiers  and  the  Children  of  the  Mist.  Dalgetty  is  wounded  and 
faint"*,  320.  He  and  Ranald  arrive  in  Montrose's  tent,  328.  Allan  M*Aulay  prophesies  that  he  will  kill  the  Earl  of 
Mentcith,  336.  Montrose  receives  intelligence  at  night  of  the  approach  of  Argjle's  forces,  840 ;  the  eve  of  battle ; 
Argjle  leaves  the  field,  and  gets  on  board  a  vessel,  343.  The  battle,  344?.  Montrose  is  victorious.  Allan  M*Anlay  and 
Ranald  MacEagh  turn  upon  each  other  and  fight ;  MacEagh  is  desperately  wounded,  346.  Dalgetty  is  kniglited,  347. 
Allan  M'Aulay  declares  to  Annot  Lyle  his  passion  for  her,  and  then  leaves  the  neighbourhood,  363.  She  dresses  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell's  wounds,  357.  Ranald  carried  into  the  room  wounded,  declares  himself  to  Sir  Duncan  the  murderer 
of  his  children,  that  Annot  Lyle  is  Sir  Duncan's  only  daughter,  and  had  been  preserved  by  the  M*Anlays,  858.  Ranald's 
grandson  is  sent  after  Allan,  361.  Ranald  MacEagh  dies,  363.  Allan  returns  and  stabs  the  Earl  of  Menteith  in  his 
wedding  dress  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage,  and  escapes,  307.    The  Earl  recovers,  and  is  married  to  Annot  Lyle,  368. 


Vol.  IV.— I  V  A  N  H  0  E. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


at  Rothcrwood. 


Cedric  of  Rotherwood,  the  Saxon,  403. 

Sir  Wilfred,  Knight  of  Ivanhoe,  his  disinherited  son,  465 ; 
a  favourite  follower  of  King  Richard  I.,  first  disguised 
as  the  Palmer  at  Rotherwood,  401;  afterwards  as 
"Desdichado,"  or  '<The  Disinherited  Knight."  at  the 
Tournament,  438. 

The  Lady  Rowcna,  a  ward  of  Cedric,  409. 

Elgitba,  her  female  attendant,  406, 

Hundebert,  the  steward,  405, 

Oswald,  the  cupbearer,  ib. 

Anwold,  the  torchbearcr,  418, 

Wamba,  the  jester,  390, 

Gurth,  the  swineherd,  ib. 

AlthelsUne,  thane  of  Coningsbuigh,  "The  Unready,"  a 
kinsman  of  Cedric,  431. 

The  Lady  Edith,  his  mother,  664. 

The  Prior  Aymer,  of  Jorvaulx  Abbey,  395—7. 

Brother  Ambrose,  a  monk  attending  him,  416,  553. 

The  Prior  of  St.  Bololph,  646. 

Father  Diggory,  oneof  the  monks  at  St  Botolph's  Priory,  648. 

The  Abbot  Waltheof,  at  St.  Withold's  Priory,  494. 

Isaac  of  York,  the  Jew,  412. 

Rebecca,  his  daughter,  430. 

Nathan  Ben  Israel,  (or  Ben  Samuel,  634.)  their  friend,  the 
physician,  609. 

Reuben,  453;  Seth,  556,  servants  of  the  Jew  at  Ashby. 

Higg,  "the  Son  of  Snell,"  the  lame  witness  at  the  trial  of 
Rebecca,  628. 

Father  Dennet,  672. 

Richard  Cceur  dc  Lion,  King  of  England,  652 ;  first  as  "the 
Black  Knight"  at  the  Tournament,  called  "  Le  Noir 
Faineant,"  or  "  the  Black  Sluggard,"  464  ;  and  afterwards 
known  as  "  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock,"  646. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  High  ConsUble  of  England,  680. 

Prince  John  of  Anjou,  brother  of  King  Richard,  429. 

Lord  Waldemar  Fitzurse.  a  Baron  following  Prince  John,  434. 

The  Lady  Alicia,  his  daughter,  443. 


Stephen  Wetheral,  "  Stephen  Steelheart,"  607. 

Broad  Thoresby,  ib.  \ 

The  Three  Spears  of  Spyinghow,  ib.  [  in  Fitxnrsa's  troop. 

HughBardon,  the  scout-master,  ib.  ) 

Sir  Maurice  de  Bracy,  a  follower  of  Prince  John,  432,  (the 

leader  of  a  free  company.) 
Louis  Winkelbrand,  his  lieutenant,  604. 
De  Bigot,  Prince  John's  seneschal,  467. 
Sir  Reginald  Front  de  Boeuf,  a  follower  of  Prince  John,  427. 
Engelred,  his  squire,  537. 
Giles,  his  Jailer  at  Torquilstone  Castle,  550. 
Clement,        ^ 

Sid^n^Maur,      ^  attendants,  575. 

Stephen,         J 

Robin  Hood,  653;  introduced  as  Locksley  the  Archer,  469. 

Dame  Urfried,  an  old  sybil  at  Torquilstone  Castle,  527 ;  or 
Ulrica,  daughter  of  the  late  Thane  of  Torquilstone,  546. 

Sir  Philip  de  Malvoisin, 

Sir  Hugh  dc  Grantmasnil, 

Sir  Ralph  de  Vipont, 

William  de  Wyvil,        "»  Stewards  of  the  Tournament,  428, 

Stephen  de  Martival,    J      441. 

Hubert,  an  Archer,  in  Philip  de  Malvoisin's  service,  469. 

Sir  Lucas  de  Bcaumanoir,  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  611. 

Damian,  his  esquire,  613. 

Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  a  Preceptor  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, 395. 

Baldwin  de  Oyley,  his  esquire,  448. 

Hamet  and  Abdalla,  his  slaves,  396,  400 

Sir  Conrade  Mont-Fitchet,  612,        x 

Sir  Albert  de  Malvoisin,  617,  I  ^"^ectpton  of  the 

Sir  Herman  of  Goodalricke,  626,     J     ^^^^^  Templars. 

Knights,  Soldiers,  ReUiners,  Archers,  Priests,  ViHagers. 
Domestics,  Slaves,  &c. 


1 


Knights  Challengers  at  the 
Tournament,  429,  436. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Gurth,  the  swineherd,  and  Wamha,  the  fool,  discovered  together  in  Sherwood  Forest,  390.  Brian  de  Bois 
Guilbert  and  the  IVior  Aymer  inquire  of  them  their  road  to  Rotherwood,  398.  They  meet  nith  a  pilgrim,  Ivanhoe  in 
disguise,  who  conducts  them  there,  401.  Cedric  the  Saxon  in  the  old  hall,  waiting  supper,  403.  Brian,  the  prior,  and 
their  attendants  are  introduced,  407.  Isaac,  the  Jew,  is  also  introduced,  412.  At  supper  Brian  offers  to  challenge 
Ivanhoe,  then  supposed  abroad,  415.  The  liady  Rowena  at  night  sends  for  the  pilgrhn  to  her  apartment,  418 ;  and 
inquires  concerning  Ivanhoe,  419.  The  pilgrim  next  morning  privately  leaves  Rotherwood  with  the  Jew,  433.  On 
the  road  the  Jew  gives  him  means  to  procure  a  horse  and  armonr  for  the  Tonmament,  425.  The  lists  at  Ashby 
prepared  for  the  Tournament,  427.  Prince  John  and  his  retinue  enter  the  lists,  429.  He  commands  Cedrie^s  party 
to  make  room  for  the  Jew  in  their  gallery,  431.    Wamba  frightens  the  Jew  down  stairs  with  a  piece  of  pork,  482.    The 
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Knights  ChallengeTB  tilt  with  several  parties  of  champions,  437.  The  Duinherited  Knight  challenges  Brian,  438 ; 
vanquishes  him,  440 ;  and  the  other  Knights  Challengers  one  by  one,  ib.  He  receives  from  Prince  John  the  prize, 
442,  3 ;  Selects  the  Lady  Rowena,  as  the  Queen  of  loVe  and  beauty,  to  preside  at  ueit  day's  Tournament,  444 ; 
and  refuses  to  accept  of  Brian's  horse  and  armour,  but  receives  ransom  from  the  other  knights,  448.  He  sends 
Gurth  to  pay  the  Jew  for  the  horse  and  armour  lent  liim,  460.  Rebecca  privately  repays  Ourth  the  money,  453.  Gurth 
is  waylaid  on  his  return  from  the  Jew's  dwelling,  454.  The  robbers  let  him  pass  fi^e,  after  wrestling  with  one  of  them, 
458.  The  general  Tournament  on  the  second  day,  459.  The  Black  Knight  rides  up  to  the  rescue  of  the  Disinherited 
Knight  who  unhorsed  Brian,  463.  The  Disinherited  Knight,  on  receiving  the  chaplet  of  victory  from  the  Lady 
Rowena,  sM'oons  from  the  effect  of  his  wounds,  and  is  discovered  to  be  Ivanhoe,  Ccdric's  son,  465.  IVince  John 
receives  intelligence  from  France  of  King  Richard's  return  to  England,  4C7.  Locksley's  feats  of  archery,  469.  Prince 
John  holds  a  sumptuous  banquet  at  Ashby  Castle,  at  which  Cedric  aud  Athelstane  are  present,  472.  De  Bracy  teUa 
Fitxursc  of  liis  plan  for  carrying  off  the  Lady  Rowena,  480.  The  Black  Knight,  having  lost  his  way  in  the  forest, 
arrives  at  the  Chapel  of  Copmanhurst,  Friar  Tuck's  cell,  482.  The  Friar  gives  him  venison  and  wine,  487.  They  sing 
and  carouse  together,  490,  Cedric  has  Gurth  fettered  for  desertion,  494.  Cedric's  party  proceed  on  their  way  home 
through  the  forest,  ib.  They  overtake  the  Jew  and  his  daugliter,  with  Ivanlioe  wounded  in  a  litter,  abandoned  in  the 
forest  by  their  guides,  4fl8.  They  all  proceed  together.  Gurth  escapes,  499.  The  party  are  attacked  and  all  made 
prisoners  except  Wamba,  who  escapes,  500.  He  and  Gurth  meet  Lockslcy  in  the  forest,  and  tell  liim  wliat  has  hap- 
pened, 501.  Locksley  summons  his  foresters,  503;  goes  to  Friar  l\ick's  cell,  and  finds  him  and  the  Black  Knight 
carousing,  501'.  The  Black  Knight  promises  them  assistance  for  the  rescue  of  Cedric's  party,  506.  Cedric  and  his 
party  are  hurried  forward  prisoners  to  Front  de  Boeuf  s  Castle,  510.  Cedric  and  Athelstane  are  confined  by  themselves 
in  the  guard-room,  511.  Athelstane's  impatience  for  his  dinner,  512.  They  are  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle  out- 
side the  castle,  513.  The  Jew  is  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon.  Front  de  Bocuf  comes  to  extort  money  from  him,  514, 
and  orders  two  slaves  to  chain  him  to  the  bars  of  a  slow  fire,  517.  They  are  disturbed  by  the  bugle's  sound,  521.  The 
Lady  Rowena  is  detained  alone  in  the  state  apartment,  522.  De  Bracy  sues  her  to  become  his  bride,  523,  and 
threatens  to  kill  Cedric  and  Ivanhoe  if  she  refuses,  525.  He  is  interrupted  by  the  bugle's  sound,  ib.  Rebecca  is  taken 
to  the  turret  chamber,  and  left  with  the  old  sibyl  there,  527.  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbcrt  comes  and  offers  her  insult,  529. 
She  spurns  liim,  and  rushing  to  the  verge  of  the  battlements,  threatens  to  throw  herself  over  if  he  touches  her,  531.  He 
changes  his  purpose,  and  offers  her  an  honourable  alliance,  533.  Is  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  ib.  The 
knights  assemble  and  read  the  challenge  sent  them  from  without  the  castle,  535.  ITiey  return  a  message  of  defiance, 
and  in  irony  recommend  the  besiegers  sending  a  priest  to  confess  the  prisoners  before  death,  537.  The  Black  Knight 
sends  Wamba  to  the  castle,  disguised  as  a  priest,  539.  Wamba  admitted,  he  and  Cedric  exchange  dresses,  542.  Cedric 
thus  leaving  the  castle,  is  met  by  the  old  sibyl,  who  tells  him  her  history,  545 ;  and  promises  to  fire  the  castle  on 
giving  the  besiegers  her  signal,  548.  Front  de  Bo^uf  instrusts  him  viith  a  letter  to  some  Crusaders,  to  come  to  his 
rescue,  549.  Dismisses  liim  by  the  postern  door,  550 ;  and  too  late  discovers  the  imposture,  551.  Father  Ambrose 
comes  for  assistance  of  Prior  Aymer,  made  prisoner  in  the  forest^  553.  Preparations  for  defence  of  the  castle,  554. 
Ivanhoe  tended  in  tlie  Jew's  house  at  York  by  Rebecca,  558 ;  and  afterwards  at  Torquilstone  castle,  504.  She  watches 
from  a  lattice  i^indow,  and  reports  to  him  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  5C6.  The  besiegers  win  the  barriers,  and  the 
Black  Knight  wounds  Front  de  Bceuf,  who  is  dragged  back  insensible  into  the  castle,  568.  The  Sibyl  mocks  liim  on  his 
death-bed,  574.  Upbraids  him  with  his  father's  murder,  ib.  Tells  him  she  has  set  fire  to  the  castle,  and  locks  him  in 
his  chamber,  raving  and  blaspheming,  5/5.  She  gives  the  signal  of  fire  from  the  turret,  and  the  besiegers  renew  the 
attack,  579.  De  Bracy  made  prisoner  by  the  Bbick  Knight,  581.  The  besiegers  enter  the  castle,  now  in  flames,  and 
Brian  seizes  Rebecca,  carries  her  away,  and  the  Black  Knight  carries  Ivanhoe  out  of  the  castle,  582.  The  Templar  on 
horseback  with  Rel)ecca,  attacked  by  Athelstane,  strikes  him  down,  and  escapes,  583.  The  Sibyl  appears  on  the  castle 
turret  amid  the  flames,  584.  The  castle  in  couflagmtion,  585.  The  victors  meet  in  the  forest  to  divide  the  sjMiil,  587. 
Cedric  gives  Gurth  his  freedom,  588.  The  funeral  procession  of  Athelstane,  589.  The  Black  Knight  liberates  De  Bnicy 
with  a  caution,  590.  Locksley  presents  the  Block  Knight  vrith  his  bugle,  and  teaches  liim  to  wind  certain  notes,  ib. 
Friar  Tuck  joins  them  with  the  Jew,  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  dungeon,  while  searching  the  castle  cellars  for 
v/ine,  591.  The  Black  Knight  and  Friar  Tuck  have  a  friendly  buffet,  593.  The  Prior  Aymer  brought  forward  in 
custody,  595.  They  make  the  Jew  name  the  Prior's  ransom,  and  the  Prior  the  Jew's,  596.  The  Prior  bribed  to  give 
the  Jew  a  letter  to  the  Templar  to  restore  Rebecca,  600.  Prince  John  at  York  hears  of  Front  de  Bceuf  s  overthrow, 
(503.  De  Bracj-  arrives,  tells  him  of  his  death,  of  the  burning  of  his  castle,  and  that  King  Richard  had  been  among 
them,  601-.  Prince  John  upbraids  his  followers  with  falling  off,  605.  Fitzurse  undertakes  to  waylay  the  King,  007. 
The  Jew  proceeds  to  Templestow,  609 ;  delivers  the  Prior's  letter  to  the  Grand  Master  in  the  garden,  614 ;  and  is 
turniHl  out  of  the  garden,  610.  Tiie  Grand  Master  commands  that  Rebecca  be  tried  for  sorcery,  619.  The  Preceptor 
bribed  to  suljom  false  witnesses  against  her,  6*21.  On  entering  the  hall  of  judgment  a  scroll  is  slipped  privately  into 
her  hand,  622.  The  trial  proceeds,  624.  She  appeals  to  De  Bois  Guilbcrt,  who  wliispers  to  her  to  read  the  scroll,  630, 
She  demands  a  trial  by  combat,  and  to  appear  by  her  champion,  ib.  The  challenge  allowed,  633.  De  Bois  Guilbcrt 
ap|K)intcd  champion  against  her,  632.  The  third  day  after  the  trial  fixed  for  the  combat,  ib.  She  writes  her  father 
to  seek  Ivanhoe,  634.  De  Bois  Guilbcrt  visits  her  in  prison,  admitted  on  conclusion  of  her  devotional  exercises,  037  • 
and  promises  not  to  apj)car  against  her  in  the  lists  if  she  will  accept  liim  as  her  lover,  639.  She  refuses,  641.  The 
Black  Knight  and  Wamba  leave  Ivanhoe  at  St.  Botolph's  Abliey,  and  attend  Athelstane's  funeral,  645.  Ivanhoe  and 
Gurth  follow  the  Black  Knight  into  the  forest,  647  ;  where  he  is  attacked  by  a  party  led  by  Fitzurse,  651.  Wamba 
sounds  the  three  notes  on  the  forester's  bugle,  ib.  The  Black  Knight  is  unhorsed  and  surrounded,  652.  Wamba  unseatj) 
Fitzurse  by  liamstringing  his  horse,  ib.  The  Black  Knight  rescued  by  Locksley  and  his  band  of  archers,  ib.  He 
liberates'  Fitzurse,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  England,  ib.  Declares  himself  King  Richard,  ib.  ;  and  pardons  Ixicksley 
aud  the  other  outlaws.  Locksley  declares  himself  Robin  Hood,  053.  Ivanlioe  and  Gurth  join  the  party,  655.  The 
King  dines  with  Robin  Hood  and  his  men  under  the  trysting  tree,  657.  The  King  and  Ivanhoe  enter  the  awtle  yard 
of  C'oningsburgh,  659  ;  aud  are  introduced  to  the  mourners  at  the  castle,  005.    Tiie  King  declares  iiimscif  to  Cedric, 
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66G  ;  and  requests  of  him  to  for^ve  and  receive  hack  Iranhoe  his  son,  t^.  Cedric  and  Iranhoe  are  reconcfled,  667 
Althelstanc  appears  in  his  grave-clothes,  and  tells  of  his  having  heen  secretly  imprisoned  and  half-starved  hy  the  monks, 
after  his  recovery  at  Torquilstone  Castle,  ib.  Tlie  King  and  Ivanhoc  one  hy  one  suddenly  leave  the  castle,  on  some 
intelligence  from  the  Jew,  070.  The  lists  of  St.  George  prepared  for  the  comhat,  671.  The  Grand  Master  and  his 
suite  take  their  seats,  674>.  The  heralds*  trumpets  sound  thrice,  and  no  champion  appears  for  Reheoca,  075.  De  Bois 
Guilhcrt  whispers  her  to  mount  on  horseback  heliind  him  and  escape.  She  spurns  his  offer,  076.  Ivanhoe,  nearly 
exhausted,  rides  into  the  lists  as  her  champion,  677 ;  he  and  De  Bois  Guilhcrt  charge ;  they  both  fell ;  Ivanhoe  stands 
over  liim,  and  commands  him  to  j-icld ;  De  Bois  Guilbert  is  unhebned,  and  found  dead,  but  unwounded,  678.  Rebecca 
is  declared  free,  679.  The  King,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  a  numerous  train,  enters  the  lists,  679.  Sir 
Albert  de  Malvoisin  arrested  for  high  treason,  ib.  The  Grand  Master  defies  the  King's  authority,  but  the  King  shows 
him  the  banner  of  England  floating  over  the  Preceptor}',  680.  The  Grand  Master  and  his  followers  then  retreat  from 
it,  081.  Ivanhoe  and  the  Lady  Kowena  are  married  at  York  Minster,  683.  Rebecca  pays  the  Lady  Bowena  a  visit  of 
gratitude,  ib.    Rebecca  and  her  father  leave  England  for  a  foreign  land,  084. 
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CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Elspeth  Brydone,  or  Glendinning,  widow  of  Simon  Glen- 
dinning,  of  the  Tower  of  Glendearg,  41. 
Halbert  Glendinning,  42,  154,1 
Edward  Glendinning,  42,        /  "^"^  ■°""* 
Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst,  212,  i 
The  Laird  of  Colmslie,  J  their  neighbours. 

Adie  of  Aikenshaw,  211,  / 

The  Lady  Alice,  widow  of  Walter,  Knight  of  Avcncl,  44. 
Mary  Avenel.  her  daughter,  48. 
The  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  a  Spirit,  47, 62,  83,  Sec. 
Julian  Avenel,  the  usurper  of  Avenel  Castle,  49. 
Catherine  of  Newport,  his  lady,  179. 
Christie  of  the  CUuthill,  80, 
Jenkin,  180, 
Rowley,  187, 
Hutcheon,  ib. 
Louis,  188, 

Bobin  of  Redcastle,  ib. 
Old  Martin,  a  shepherd,  45. 
Tibb  Tacket,  his  wife,  ib. 

Old  Jasper,  a  ploughman  at  Glcndcarg  Tower,  113. 
Peter,  the  warder  of  the  bridge  near  the  convent,  Gl. 
Hob,  or  llapper  the  Miller,  G9. 
Mysic  Happcr,  his  daughter,  105. 
John  Broxmouth,  their  neighbour,  107. 
Landlord  of  the  Glcd's  Nest,  near  Edinburgh,  220. 


his  retainers. 


at  St  Mary's. 


The  Pedlar,  at  a  village  near  Edinburgh,  250. 

The  Abbot  Ingeiram,  formerly  Superior  of  St.  Mary's  con- 
vent, 250. 

The  Abbot  Boniface,  his  successor,  64. 

Fatlier  Eustace,  the  Superior,  65,  afterwards  Abbot,  253, 
formeriy  William  Allan,  232. 

Father  Philip.  Sacristan  of  St.  Mary's,  57,  61. 

Brother  Nicholas,  a  monk,  243, 

Brother  Bennet,  a  lay-brother.  66, 

Brother  Ililarius,  the  Refectioner,  128, 

Tlie  Kitchener,  ib., 

The  Bailie,  89, 

Old  Tallboy,  the  forester,  129, 

The  Earl  of  .Murray,  Regent  of  Scotland,  259. 

The  Earl  of  Morton,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  261. 

Sir  John  Foster,  the  English  warden,  267. 

Sir  George  Heron  of  Chipchace  (with  him),  268. 

Staworth  Bolton,  an  English  captain,  41. 

Sergeant  Brittson (with him),  43. 

Sir  I'iercie  Shafton,  a  fashionable  Cavaliero,  113^  The 
Knight  of  Wilvcrton,  2hO.  Grandson  of  old  Ovcrstitchof 
Iloldcrncss,  a  tailor.  281. 

Henry  Warden,  the  Prote:>tant  preacher,  109  ;  alias  Henry 
Wellwood,  232. 

Monks,  Soldiers,  Villagers,  Domestics. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  the  Tower  of  Glendearg,  38.  Arrival  of  a  party  of  soldiers  under  Staw.irth  Bolton  on  a  foraging 
expedition,  41.  The  Captain  promisscs  protection  of  Widow  Glondiunin;^  and  licr  family,  ib.  The  Lady  Alice,  \vid(»w 
of  Aveiicl,  luis  rcfu^  in  an  old  shepherd's  cott^'tge,  4«5.  They  set  out  to  Wid(»w  Olendinninj?  for  pn)tcction,  47.  Oii 
their  way  little  Mary  Avenel  sees  a  white  lady  beckoning  them  forward,  4S.  Julian  usurps  the  possessions  of  Avenel,  41). 
Mary  Avenel  alarms  the  family  one  evening  by  sajing  she  h.id  seen  her  fatlier  in  the  court -yanl,  51.  The  Ijndy  jVlicc 
sends  to  St.  Mary's  Convent  for  a  priest,  5().  After  confession.  Father  IMiiliji  obtains  from  Widow  Glendinning  tlio 
liady  Alice's  Bible,  which  he  carries  away,  50.  Tlie  bridgewarden  refuses  him  passiigo,  CL  In  fording  the  river  he 
sees  a  female,  who  springs  on  the  saddle  behind  him,  and  the  mule  swims  down  the  stream  with  them,  the  female 
singing,  C\2.  She  tflkcs  the  Bible  from  him,  immerses  him  in  the  water,  and  allows  him  to  get  ashore,  63.  The  Abbot 
consults  with  the  Sub-Prior  on  the  political  affairs  of  the  abbey,  60.  The  miller  brings  in  Father  Philip  drenched,  69. 
Tho  Abbot  questions  him,  and  sends  the  Sub- Prior  to  the  Tower  of  Glendearg,  71,  where  he  learns  that  the  Bible  had 
heen  mysteriously  restored  by  a  White  Lady,  7-1';  nnd  finds  the  Lady  Alice  dead,  77.  Christie,  one  of  Julian  Avenel's 
retainers,  comes  to  the  tower  and  is  rude  to  the  Sub-Prior,  80.  The  Sub- Prior  obtains  possession  of  the  Bible,  and 
gives  little  Edward  his  missal,  82.  lie  8(!ts  out  for  the  convent,  and  is  overtaken  hy  Cliristie,  S3.  Is  stopped  hy  a 
female  voice,  M'aming  him  to  turn  back,  ib. ;  is  gently  pushed  otT  his  mule,  85  ;  and  afterwards  he  misses  the  Bible,  86. 
Christie  is  made  prisoner,  and  confesses  having,  as  he  thought,  unhorsed  and  murdered  the  Sub-Prior,  87 ;  who  gets 
him  liberated,  89.  The  two  young  Glendinuings  jcidous  of  each  other  for  Marj'  Avenel,  97.  Halbert  at  the  glen  of 
Corri-nan-shlan  invokes  the  Wliite  Spirit,  97 ;  she  appears,  carries  liiin  down  through  the  earth  into  a  crj'stal  grotto,  101 ; 
and  shows  him  the  Bible  on  a  flaming  altar,  from  which  he  takes  it,  102.  They  ascend  into  upper  air,  and  she 
disappears,  103.  Tlie  miller  and  his  daughter  on  a  visit  to  the  Tower,  105.  Christie  and  a  stranger.  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton,  arrive,  112.  Halbert  arrives  late  to  dinner,  and  rebukes  t lie  knight  for  his  su|)ercdiou8  Ix'havionr,  117.  At 
night  conceals  the  Bible  under  the  floor,  11^.     Sir  Piercie  tells  him  of  having  eonie  there  under  the  Abbot's  protection. 
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121.    They  qnarral,  123.    The  Abbot  and  retmue  arriTe,  126.    Sir  Pierde  infonns  the  Abbot  of  the  curcumstancefl, 
and  of  his  wish  to  remain  secreted,  130, 133.    Halbert  goes  to  the  hill  for  venison,  and  shoots  a  deer,  136 ;  to  the  glen, 
and  inTokes  the  White  Spirit,  138 ;  asks  her  for  the  means  of  revenge  on  Sir  Piercie,  14<1.  She  gives  him  a  silver  bodkin, 
for  exhibiting  to  the  knight  when  he  is  insolent,  and  disappears,  ib.    The  Abbot  at  dinner  promises  to  appoint  Ualbert 
his  ranger,  145 ;  who,  csJled  in,  declines  the  office,  148.    Sir  Piercie  insults  him,  but  at  sight  of  the  silver  bodkin 
rushes  out  in  a  rage,  151 ;  follows  Halbert  to  the  hill,  and  challenges  him  to  fight  next  morning,  155.    The  White  Lady 
appears  to  liim  in  the  night  and  mocks  him,  159.     Leaving  the  Tower  at  daybreak,  Mary  Avenel  tries  InefTcctually  to 
detain  him,  162.    Sir  Piercie  and  he  arrive  at  the  place  apppointed,  and  find  a  new  open  grave,  164.    Tliey  figlit,  and 
Halbert  wounds  Sir  Piercie,  166.    He  sees  Henry  Warden  at  a  distance,  and  runs  to  him  for  assistance,  169.    Returns 
with  Warden  and  finds  the  body  gone,  and  the  grave  filled  up,  170 ;   and  agrees  to  escape  with  Warden  to  Avenel 
Castle,  171.    They  arrive  there,  and  are  introduced  to  the  Baron  and  his  lady,  179.    The  Baron  offers  to  take  Halbert 
into  his  service,  which  he  declines,  182.    Warden  delivers  a  letter  to  t)ie  Baron,  and  receives  his  promise  of 
protection,  183  ;   and  reproaches  him  for  not  marrying  his  lady,  185.     Tlie  Baron  thrusts  her  from  him,  and  she  falls 
on  the  stone  floor  bleeding,  187.    Warden  persists  in  his  remonstrance,  and  is  dragged  off  to  the  dungeon,  188.  Halbert 
at  night  escapes  by  the  window,  gets  a  letter  from  Warden  to  the  Eegcnt  Murray,  and  swims  across  the  lake,  190.  The 
inmates  of  Glendearg  are  in  expectation  of  Sir  Piercie  and  Halbert's  return  from  hunting.    Sir  Piercie  returns,  193. 
Confusion  of  the  family.   Sir  Pierde  accused  of  murdering  Halbert ;   Edward  threatens  revenge,  196.    The  Sub-Prior 
examines  Sir  Piercie  in  regard  to  circumstances  of  the  duel,  but  disbelieves  liim,  and  orders  Edward  to  detain  him 
prisoner,  196.    Mysie  Happcr  lets  him  out  of  the  room  at  night,  210;  and  at  daybreak  they  escape  together  on  horse- 
back, 214.  She  dismounts  near  her  &thcr*s  house,  weeps,  and  mounts  again  behind  the  kniglit,  216.     They  proceed 
towsutis  Edinburgh,  Mysie  now  disguised  as  a  page,  220.     The  White  Lady  appears  to  Mary  Avenel,  and  shows  where 
the  Bible  is  concealed,  225.     Edward  Glendinniug  and  his  party  find  that  Mysie,  previous  to  the  racape,  had  locked 
them  in  the  Tower,  226.    While  forcing  the  doors  Christie  rides  up  with  Warden,  prisoner,  and  tells  them  that  Halbert 
is  alive,  227.    Warden  brought  in  bound  before  the  Sub-Prior  for  examination ;  they  recognise  each  other  as  former 
intimate  friends,  231.     Edward  returns  from  searching  for  the  supposed  grave,  and  Warden  confirms  the  account  of 
Halbert  being  alive,  236.     Edward  confesses  to  the  Sub-Prior  his  sorrow  at  finding  his  brother  alive,  on  account  of 
their  love  of  Mary  Avenel,  235.    He  determines  to  enter  on  holy  orders,  239.     The  Sub-Prior  loaves  Warden  at  th»» 
tower  on  parole,  243,  and  returns  to  the  convent  with  Edward,  247.    The  Abbot  Boniface  informs  them  of  the  danger 
of  the  Church  from  the  government,  249.  Resigns  the  Abbacy,  and  names  the  Sub-Prior  as  his  successor,  253.    The 
Abbot  elect  sends  for  Julian  Avenel  and  Sir  Pierde  Shaflon,  255.    Halbert  proceeds  to  Edinburgh,  guided  by  a 
pedlar,  256.    They  fall  in  with  the  Regent  Murray's  troop,  258.   Halbert  gives  the  Regent  Henry  Warden's  letter,  259 ; 
and  tells  him  of  Julian's  brutal  treatment  of  his  lady,  his  imprisonment  of  Henry  Warden,  260 ;  and  of  his  own  duel 
with  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  261.     The  Regent  retains  him  in  liis  service,  and  he  renounces  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  ib. 
Intelligence  brought  that  troops  under  the  English  Warden  are  about  to  attack  the  Monastery,  262.  The  Regent  sends 
Halbert  to  warn  both  parties,  264.    He  finds  the  battle  commenced,  and  tlie  English  become  the  victors,  265.    He  sees 
Julian  dead  on  the  field,  and  his  lady  with  her  infant  in  her  arras  watching  over  him,  ib.     Soldiers  come  up — the 
mother  dies,  and  Halbert  snatches  up  her  infant,  267.     The  Regent  and  English  Warden  hold  a  conference  about  the 
Warden's  prisoner,  Sir  l*ierde,  268.    Tlve  prisoner  produced  is  found  to  be  Mysie  Happer,  disguised  as  Sir  Piercie,  ib. 
Henry  Warden  in  an  interview  with  the  new  Abbot  informs  him  of  Mary  Avonel's  conversion,  274.    The  Regent's 
troops  approach  the  convent,  275.     The  Abbot  and  monks  go  in  procession  to  meet  tliem,  276 ;   and  form  round  the 
cross  in  the  market-place,  ib.    The  Regent  and  Earl  of  Morton  quarrel,  but  finally  agree  about  giving  Mary  Avenel  in 
marriage  to  Halbert,  277.    The  Abbot  refuses  to  surrender  Sir  Pierde  Shaflon,  280;  who  surrenders  himself,  and  is 
proved  the  grandson  of  a  taUor,  i*.     The  Regent  and  Abbot  arrange  amicably,  282.      Sir  Piercie  is  married  to  Mysio 
Happer,  ib.,  and  Halbert  to  Mary  Avenel,  283.    Edward  sees  the  Wliite  Spirit  for  the  last  time,  ib. 


Vol.    v.— the    ABBOT. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  437. 

Lady  Mary  Fleming,  439,  1       ,.       .  . 

Catherine  Seyton,  352,  in  disguise  j"*^*^'  °'  *»«»«>"'  *«  ^« 

at  Kinross,  485,  J     Q"««n- 

The  Lady  of  Lochleven,  mother  of  the  Regent  Murray,  436. 
George  Douglas,  her  grandson,  and  nephew  of  the  Regent, 

444. 
Jasper  Dryfesdale,  the  old  steward,  460,^ 
Klias  Henderson,  the  chaplain,  ib,  I  at  Lochleven 

Randal,  the  boatman,  437,  (    Castle. 

Hildebrand,  a  sentinel, 
Doctor  Luke   Lundin,  Lady  Lochleven's  chamberlain  at 

Kinross,  477. 
Hob  Anster,  a  constable,  4S0,  \ 

John  Auchtermuchty,  the  carrier,  533,  \      „. 
Old  Keltic,  the  innkeeper,  ib.  j      *^^"''®«»- 

Players,  Villagers,  483,  ' 


i  ' 


Lord  Seyton,  father  of  Catherine  Seyton,  403,\ 

Henry  Seyton,  his  son,  533,  I 

Lord  Arbroath,  nobles  and  officers  at  Niddr}  I  friends  of 
Castle,  558,  /  the  Queen. 

Lord  Herries,  attending  the  Queen  at  Dun- 1 
drennan,  575,  y 

The  Prior,  at  Dundrcnnan  Abbey,  ib. 

The  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  and  the  English  Warden,  577. 

Father  Boniface,  Ex- Abbot  of  Kennaquhair,  553,  as  Blink- 
hoolie.tbc  old  gardener  at  Kinross,  496,  and  at  Dundrcn- 
nan, 575. 

The  Abbess  of  St.  Catherine,  (called  Mother  Bridget,)  aunt 
of  Catherine  Seyton,  350. 

The  Earl  of  Murray,  Regent  of  Scotland,  411. 

The  Earl  of  Morton,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  413. 

Lord  Lindesay,  43 1 , 


Lord  Ruthvcn,  444, 
SirRubert  Melville,  431, 


) 


the  Embassy  from  the  Privy 
Council  to  the  Queen. 
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Muter  Hyndman,  usher  to  the  Privy  Council  at  Holyrood,  410. 

Michael  Wing-the-Wind,  a  servant  there,  407. 

Burghers,  Sec.  at  the  hostelry  of  St.  Michael's,  424. 

The  Lady  Mary  of  Avenel,  296. 

Sir  Ilalhert    Glendinning,  her    husband,  the    Knight   of 

Avenel,  307. 
Roland  Grseme,  page  to  the  Lady  Avenel,  297,  and  to  Queen 

Mary,  437,  the  heir  of  Avenel,  560. 
Magdalen  Greeme,  or  the  Dame  of  Heathergill,  his  grand- 

xnothcr,  302,  as  Mother  Nicneven,    the  old  witch   at 

Kinross,  480. 
Henry  Warden,  the  Protestant  chaplain,  298, 
Master  Jasper  Wingate,  the  steward,  312, 
Mistress  Lilias  Bradboume,  the  lady's  maid,  301, 


J" 


Avenel 
Castle. 


Adam   Woodcoek,  the  Falconer,   316,  and  «)       .         . 
••  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,"  in  the  revels,  371,  }'*  ^^T°" 

Ralph  Fisher,  assistant  to  Roland  Gneme,  331, '    C**^- 

Father  Ambrose,  (Edward,  brother  of  Sir  Halbert  Glen- 
dinning,) Abbot  of  Kennaquhair,  370,  disguised  at 
Kinross  as  a  nobleman's  retainer,  492. 

Peter  Bridgeward,  the  bridge  warden,  near  Kennaquhair,  393. 

Dan  of  the  Howlethirst,  as  the  Dragon  in  the  revels,  384. 

Monks,  &c.  at  the  Abbey,  369. 

Father  Howl^las,  the  Abl 
of  Unreason, 

The  Hobby  Horse, 

The  Dragon,  and 


be  AbDey,  369. 
las,  the  Abbot\ 
1, 373,  I 

rse,  375,  | 

d  others,  ib.     ^ 


characters  sustained 
by  the  revellers  at 
Kennaquhair. 


Monks,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Villagers,  ReveUers,  Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Young  Kolond  GnBmc  saved  from  drowning  near  Avenel  Castle,  297.  Arrival  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel  at  the 
castle,  307.  Roland  retained  as  a  page  to  the  Lady  Avenel,  311.  Qnarrel  between  him  and  the  fidooner,  310. 
Reproved  by  Henry  Warden  from  the  pulpit,  320.  Ue  leaves  the  castle  in  disgrace,  325,  and  goes  to  the  ruinoiis  cell 
uf  St.  Cutiibert,  33C,  where  he  meets  Magdalen  Graeme,  his  grandmother,  340.  They  go  to  St.  Catherine*!  Convent, 
349,  where  he  is  introduced  to  Catherine  Seyton,  352.  They  go  to  St.  Mai7*8  Abb^  in  minB,  367,  and  witness  the 
installation  of  the  new  Abbot  there,  370.  The  revellers,  with  masques,  &c.  force  their  way  into  the  abbey,  371,  and 
arc  dispersed  by  Sir  Ualbcrt  Glendinning,  383,  who  retains  Roland  in  Ids  train,  385.  Roland  and  the  fiUooner  arrive 
in  Edinburgh,  397.  Koland  takes  part  in  a  street  encounter  between  the  Seytons  and  the  Leslies,  399.  PoUows 
Catherine  Seyton  into  the  house  of  her  father,  from  whom  he  receives  a  gold  chain,  402.  Goes  to  Holyrood  Finlace, 
40(1,  where  he  has  an  interview  with  the  Regent  Murray,  411.  Sees  Catherine  (or  her  brother)  at  the  hostelry,  disguised 
as  a  page,  420.  Has  another  interview  with  the  Regent,  428,  and  leaves  Holyrood  on  embassy  from  the  Council  to 
Queen  Mary,  431.  Tlic  party  arrive  at  Lochleven  Castle,  433.  Roland  Gneme  introduced  to  the  Qneen,  437.  Inter- 
view between  the  Queen  and  the  Embassy,  when  they  compel  her  to  sign  the  deed  of  abdication,  442.  Roland  is  sent 
by  Lady  Lochleven  with  a  message  to  Kinross,  475.  Dances  with  Catherine  Seyton  in  disg^uise  on  the  village  green,  4^7. 
Follows  her  to  a  cottage,  where  he  meets  Magdalen  Grseme  disguised  as  Mother  Nicneven,  an  old  witch,  490,  and  sees 
Father  Ambrose  disguised  at  the  gardener's  cottage,  493.  The  first  plan  for  the  Queen's  escape  frustrated,  505.  George 
Douglas  escapes  from  the  castle  in  disgrace,  508.  The  steward's  attempt  to  poison  the  Qneen  discovered,  5iJ3. 
Mother  Nicneven  and  the  physician  called  into  the  castle,  520.  The  old  steward  leaves  the  castle,  and  is  killed  by 
Henry  Sej-ton  in  an  ale-house,  633.  Roland  forges  a  bunch  of  keys,  645.  The  Queen  corresponds  with  her  friends 
across  tlie  lake  by  signal,  6-l'7.  Roland  contrives  to  excliange  the  keys,  549.  The  Queen  and  her  party  escape  from 
tlie  castle  at  night,  550,  and  arrive  at  Lord  Se}'ton's,  550.  Magdalen  Gnrme  appears  there,  and  declares  Roland  the 
heir  of  Avenel,  500.  Lord  Sey ton's  troops  meet  the  Regent's  army  drawn  up,  the  Queen  and  her  attendants  overlooking 
the  battle  of  Tjangside,  568.  Henry  Seyton  is  killed,  670.  George  Douglas  is  wounded,  and  dies,  and  the  Queen's  party 
compcllod  to  retreat,  571.  Tlic  Queen  and  atteudants  arrive  at  Dundreunan  Abbey,  575.  She  sails  for  England  under 
protection  of  the  English  Warden,  578.     The  lu'ir  of  Avcuel  is  afterwards  married  to  Catlierinc  Seyton,  580. 


Vol.  VI.— ken  IL  worth. 


CHAKACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


\ 


of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Court. 


Queen  Elizabeth,  118. 

Lord  Ilunsdon,  ib. 

Lord  Durleigh,  the  LordTreasurer,  135, 

Lord  Walsinghani,  2!>9, 

Lord  Willoughby,  HI, 

Lord  Shrewsbury,  Earl  Marshal,  258, 

The  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  236, 

The  Earl  of  Oxford,  ib. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  121, 

The  Dean  of  St.  Asaph's,  H3, 

The  Duchess  of  Rutland,  23U, 

The  Lady  Paget,  a  lady  of  the  bed  cham- 
ber, 145, 

Doctor  Masters,  the  Queen's  physician,  116, 

Master  Bowyer,  usher  of  the  black  rod,  128, 

Sir  Henry  Leo,  a  gentleman  in  waiting,  12U, 

Master   Robert    Lancham,    clerk    of    the 
council  chamber  door,  138, 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  54. 

Richard  Varney,  his  inastcr  of  the  horse,  36. 

Michael  or  Mike  Lambounie,  in  his  service,  10. 

Robin  Tider,  one  of  the  Earl's  scrvunts,  303. 

Anthony,  or  Tony  Foster  (called  Tony  Firc-thc-faggot),  the 
Karl's  agent  at  Cumnur  Place,  28. 

Janet  Foster,  his  daughter. 


V 


} 


domestics  at  Cumnor  Place. 


Dorcas,  27, 

Alison.  164, 

Amy  Kobsart,  the  Countess  of  Leicester,  34;  formerly  be- 
trothed to  Edmund  Tressilian,  71. 

Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  her  father,  98. 

Master  Mumblazen,  the  herald,  a  dependent  on  Sir  Hugh,  ib. 

The  Old  Curate,  a  friend  of  Sir  Hugh,  I*. 

Will  Badger,  Sir  Hugh's  favourite  domestic,  97. 

Edmund  Tressilian,  the  betrothed  of  Amy  Robsart,  15. 

Sir  Thomas  Copley,  Mrith  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Wood8tock,67. 

The  Bailiff,  and  InhabitanU  of  Woodstock,  66. 

Carrol,  the  deputy  usher,  209, 

Lawrence  Staples,  the  head  Jailer,  221, 

Sibyl  Laneham,  one  of  the  revellers,  196, 

The  Gigantic  Porter,  206, 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Nymphs,  230, 

Arion,  Tritons,  and  Nereids,  231, 

Ancient  Britons  and  Druids,  278, 

Romans  and  Standard  Bearers,  ib. 

Saxons  and  Scalds,  ib.  \ 

Normans  and  Minstrels,  ib.  / 

Merlin,  &c.  279, 

Danes  and  English — masques  in   hobby- 
horses in  the  mock  fight,  290, 

Captain  Coxc,  one  of  the  masquers,  290, 


,  at  Ken  il worth 
Castle. 


masquers  in 
the  revels  at 
Kenilworth 
Castle. 
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'Kachariaa  YogUn,  the  old  Jew  chemist,  108. 

Alaaco,  aiiat  Doctor  Demetrius  Doboobie,  an  old  aetrologer, 
150. 

Orson  Pinnit,  keeper  of  the  bears,  141. 

Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  others  in  the  ante-rooms  of  Green- 
wich Palace,  138. 

The  Earl  of  Sussex,  riral  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Court,  113. 

Nicholas  Blount,  his  master  of  the  horse,  114  ;  knighted,  240. 

Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  train,  114;  knighted, 
240. 

Tracy,  116,  \  gentlemen      in 

Markham,  117,     [the  Earl  of  Sus- 

Stanley,  114,        *  sex's  train. 

The  Secretary,  113,  \ 

The  Chamberlain,  ib.         I  at  Say's  Court. 

Stevens,  a  messenger,  103,) 


Giles  Gosling,  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear  Inn  near  Ciunnor 

Place,  10. 
Cicely  Gosling,  his  daughter,  24. 
Lawrence  Goldthrcd,  the  mercer,  14. 
The  Parish  Clerk,  and  others,  ib. 
Lancelot  Wayland,  or  Wayland  Smith,  the  farrier.  Vale  of 

Whitehorse,  85;    disguised  as  the  pedlar  at  Cumnor 

Place,  159. 
Erasmus  Holiday,  schoolmaster  in  the  Vale  of  Whitehorse,  76. 
Gammer  Sludge,  his  landlady,  ib. 

Dickie  Sludge,  or  Flibbertigibbet,  her  dwarf  grandson,  80. 
Dame  Alison  Crane,  mistress  of  the  Crane  Inn  at  Marlboro',  92. 
Gafier  Crane,  her  spouse,  ib. 
Gaffer  Grimesby,  a  farmer  there,  ib. 
Dame  Crank,  the  Papist  laundress  there,  93. 
Courtiers,  Ladies,  Nobles,  Guards,  Townsiteople,  Players, 

Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Micbacl  Lambonme  is  recognised  by  his  UDcle  at  the  Black  Bear  Inn  near  Cumnor  Place,  13.  TressUian  goes  with 
him  next  day  to  Cumnor  Place,  25 ;  and  there  has  an  interview  with  Amy  Robsart,  34.  They  are  interrupted  by 
Anthony  Foster,  36.  Tressilian  meets  Vamey  at  the  postern  gate,  36 ;  when  they  fight,  37.  Yamey  brings  Amy 
Bubsart  presents  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  39.  Description  of  the  four  state  apartments  fitted  up  for  the  Earl,  46 ; 
who  arrives,  54 ;  and  next  morning  departs  for  Woodstock,  61.  Yamey  retains  Lamboume  in  the  EarPs  service,  65. 
Tressilian  explains  his  circnmstances  to  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear,  70 ;  and  leaves  his  house  by  night,  74.  The 
schoolmaster's  boy,  Flibbertigibbet,  conducts  him  to  the  subterranean  forge  on  the  common,  80.  His  horse  shod, 
Tressilian  follows  Waybnd  Smith  into  his  vault,  86.  Wayland*s  narrative,  88.  Tressilian  retains  him  in  his  service,  00. 
Explosion  of  the  vault  by  gunpowder,  91.  They  arrive  at  Sir  Hugh  Bobsarfs  seat,  96.  Trcssilian's  interview  with 
Sir  Uugh,  98 ;  who  empowers  him  to  endeavour  at  Court  recovery  of  his  daughter,  102.  He  receives  a  letter  from 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  is  iU,  desiring  to  see  him,  103.  He  and  Wayland  arrive  in  London,  and  go  to  the  old  Jew 
chemist  in  quest  of  a  rare  drug,  107.  They  proceed  to  the  Earl  at  Say's  Court,  110;  when  Wayland  admimsters  the 
drug,  114.  While  the  Earl  sleeps,  Walter  Bideigh  refuses  to  admit  the  Earl's  physician,  116.  The  Earl  recovers,  and 
scuds  Baleigh  to  the  Queen  with  an  explanation,  117.  Baleigh  meets  the  Queen  coming  out,  and  throws  his  cloak  on 
the  ground  for  her  passage,  118.  The  Queen  sends  for  him  into  her  barge,  119 ;  and  gives  him  a  present,  122.  She 
visits  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  123.  The  Earl  sends  to  the  Queen  Tressilian's  petition  regarding  Amy  Bobsart,  126.  The 
rival  Earls  of  Sussex  and  Leicester  arrive  at  Court,  127.  The  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod  complains  to  the  Queen  of 
Leicester,  128 ;  who  commands  the  two  Earls  to  be  reconciled,  129.  She  questions  Yamey  about  Amy  Bobsart,  and 
he  says  she  is  his  wife,  131.  The  Queen  requires  her  appearance  at  the  Kcnilworth  festival,  135.  The  Queen  in  her 
barge  on  the  water,  140.  She  completes  a  couplet  commenced  by  Baleigh  on  a  window  pane,  145.  Wayland  Smith 
tells  Tressilian  he  has  seen  Alasco,  146  ;  and  goes  to  Cumnor  Place,  147.  Leicester  consults  Alasco,  150  ;  who  is  sent 
with  Lamboume  to  Cumnor  Place,  155.  Wayland  Smith  goes  tliere  disguised  as  a  pedlar,  158  ;  and  gives  the  Countess 
Amy  an  antidote  to  poison,  165.  Lamboume  arrives  intoxicated,  166.  Leicester  by  letter  begs  Amy  to  bear  the  name 
of  Vamey  a  few  days,  172.  Yamey  delivers  the  message,  and  she  spurns  him  from  her  presence,  177.  He  sends  her 
by  Foster  a  poisoned  cup,  180 ;  which  Janet  discovers,  ib.  Yamey  compels  her  to  drink  it,  183.  (She  had  previously 
taken  an  antidote.)  She  escapes  at  night  with  Janet,  186  ;  and  are  met  at  the  postern  gate  by  Wayland  Smith,  who, 
with  the  Countess  on  horseback,  set  out  towards  Kenilworth  Castle,  189.  On  the  way  they  take  a  led  horse  from 
a  farmer's  boy,  191 ;  and  are  followed  by  Goldthred  the  mercer,  its  owner,  192.  Arrive  at  Donnington  and  restore  the 
horse.  They  are  pursued  by  Yamey,  194 ;  and  escape  by  joining  the  revellers'  party,  196.  Description  of  Kenilworth 
Castle,  203,  Flibbertigibbet  prevails  on  the  giant  porter  tliere  to  admit  them,  206.  Amy  is  shown  to  an  apartment  in 
the  tower,  from  which  she  vmles  to  the  Earl  by  Wayland,  209.  Tressilian  coming  to  his  apartment  finds  it  occupied 
by  Amy,  214 ;  who  makes  him  promise  not  to  interfere  on  her  behalf  for  twenty-four  hours,  215.  Wayland  loses  her 
letter,  220 ;  and  is  tumed  out  of  the  Castle  by  Lamboume,  222.  The  Queen's  procession  by  torch-light,  227.  The 
water  pageant,  &c.  230.  She  inquires  why  Amy  is  absent,  and  Yamey  produces  certificates  of  her  illness,  255  ;  which 
Tressilian  declares  untrae,  ib. ;  and  is  dismissed  frt)m  the  presence,  237.  Yamey,  Baleigh,  and  Blount  are  knighted, 
238 — 240.  The  Earl  consults  with  Yamey,  who  insinuates  the  propriety  of  murdering  Amy,  244.  Lambert  goes  in  to 
her  apartment  in  the  morning  and  insults  her,  249.  The  jailer  comes  to  her  assistance,  he  and  Lamboume  fight,  and 
Amy  escapes  into  the  Pleasance,  250.  The  Queen  discovers  her  in  the  grotto,  255.  She  declares  she  is  not  the  wife 
of  Vamey,  256.  The  Queen  drags  her  before  Leicester  and  the  Court,  257  ;  and  orders  Lcicc-ster  into  custody  for  liigh 
treason,  258.  Amy  is  entrusted  to  Lord  Hunsdon's  charge,  259.  Yarney  protests  that  she  is  his  wife,  and  insane,  ib. 
The  Earl  visits  her,  263.  She  refuses  ever  to  pass  as  Yamey's  wife,  264.  Vamey  makes  him  suspect  her  fidelity,  270. 
Tlie  Earl  opens  the  casket  sent  by  her,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  stamps  the  jewels  to  pieces,  272.  Yamey  again 
c«)unscls  him  to  put  her  to  death,  276.  He  consents,  and  gives  his  signet  ring  as  authority,  ib.  The  Queen's  physician 
reports  her  insane,  and  her  removal  from  the  castle  is  permitted,  277.  The  masque  of  Druids  in  the  Hall,  278. 
Tressilian  and  Leicester  appoint  a  hostile  meeting,  282.  Leicester  sends  Lamboume  after  Yamey  with  a  letter  of 
countermand,  283.  Leicester  and  Tressilian  fight,  but  are  intermpted,  285.  A  mock  fight  between  the  English  and 
Danes,  289.  The  Earl  and  Tressilian  meet  again  in  the  forest  and  fight,  292.  Tl»e  Earl  is  kept  from  killing  Tressilian 
by  Flibbertigibbet,  ib. ;  who  gives  him  Amy's  letter  entrusted  to  Wayland,  293.  The  Earl,  satisfied  of  her  innocence, 
begs  pardon  of  Tressilian,  and  declares  Amy  his  countess,  ib.  Scene  in  the  Queen's  audience-chamber,  when  Leicester 
avows  bis  marriage,  297.    Ho  is  in  disgrace  at  Court,  301.     Lamboume,  pursuing  with  the  Earl's  countermand,  is  shot 
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dead  by  Yarney,  307.  Amy  is  brought  to  Cumiior  Place,  308.  Death  of  Alasco  by  saffocation,  800.  Yarney  looaeit 
a  trap-door,  gives  signal  as  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  arrival,  and  Amy,  rushing  from  her  room  to  meet  him,  is  preci« 
pitated  through  the  trap  into  an  abyss  and  killed,  310.  Yarney  made  prisoner,  poisons  himself,  311 ;  and  Anthony 
Foster  amissing,  is  years  after  found  spring-locked  in  the  vault,  dead  upon  his  treasure-box,  i6» 


Vol.  VI.— T  HE    PIRATE. 


CHABACTERS  INTBODUCED. 


and  mother 


Magnus  TroU,  the  Udaller  of  Zetland,  323. 

Minna  TroU.  335,     |   his  daughters. 

Brenda  Troil,  ib.     )  ^ 

Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head,  *'the  Reimkennar,' 

of  Cleveland  the  pirate,  365. 
Eriand,  her  father,  457. 

Clave,  her  brother,  the  grandsire  of  Minna  and  Brenda,  lb. 
Pacolet,  or  Nick  Strumpfcr,  Noma's  dwazf  servant,  514. 
Claud  Halcro,  the  Udaller's  bard,  404. 
Giles,  Claud  Halcro's  serving  boy,  531. 
Eric  Scambister,  the  Udaller's  butler,  414. 
Euphane  Fea,  the  old  housekeeper  at  Burgh- Westra,  469. 
Laurence  Scholey,  a  servant  there,  529. 
The  Lady  Glowrownun,  414, 

Maddie  Groatsettar,  \  ,  „  „;,»«..  ^i« 
^1       #^      *    **  c  ***'  nieces,  413, 

Clara  Groatsettar,     J 

Triptolemus  Yellow  ley,  the  factor,  an  experimental  agriciil- 

turist,  342. 

Jasper  Yellowley,  his  father,  ib. 

Mistress  Baby,  or  Barbara  Yellowley,  his  sister,  ib. 

Tronda  Dronsdaughter,  their  serving  woman,  355. 


..) 


guests  at  Burgh 
Westra. 


The  LadyGlenprosing,a  neighbourof  oldJasperTeIIowley,343. 
Basil  Mertoun,  323;  alias  Vaiighan,  formerly  a  pirate,  609. 
Mordaunt  Mertoun,  his  son,  in  love  with  Brenda  Troil,  330. 
Swertha,  Mertoun's  housekeeper,  329. 
Bryce  Snailsfoot,  the  Jagger,  or  pedlar,  355. 
Pate  Paterson,  his  serving  boy,  548. 
Niel  Ronaldson,  the  old  Ranselinan  at  Jarlshof,  375. 
Margery  Bimbister,  his  spouse,  379. 
Sweyn  Erickson,  a  fisherman  at  Jarlshof,  329. 
CapUin  Clement  Cleveland,  alias  Vaughan  the  Pirate,  372, 
380;  natural  son  of  the  elder  Vaughan,  and  Ulla  Troil,  609. 
Captain  GofTe,  559, 
Hawkins,  the  boatswain,  560, 

Tom  Derrick,  the  quarter-master,  ib,  \  of  the  pirate 

Dick  Fletcher,  one  of  the  crew,  573,  /  vessel. 

Jack  Bunce,  alia*  Frederick  Altamont,  a 

ci-devant  player,  539, 
Captain  Weatherport,  a  naval  officer,  607,  612. 
Mr.  George  Torfe,  the  provost  of  Orkney,  565,  582. 
Magistrates  with  him,  582. 
Soldiers,  Fishermen,  Pirates,  Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  the  old  mansion  of  Jarlshof  at  Sumburgh  Head,  322 — 328.  Jlordaunt  Mertoun,  331.  Yisita 
Magnus  Troil  and  his  daughters,  334.  Departure  from  Magnus  TroiKs  house  at  Burgh- Westra  in  a  storm,  341, 
Arrives  at  Ilarfra,  the  residence  of  the  agriculturist,  and  compels  the  giving  him  food,  349.  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head 
arrives,  355 ;  and  allays  the  storm,  3C0.  A  shipwreck  at  Sumburgh  Head,  370.  A  stranger  cast  on  the  beach  is  saved 
by  Mordaunt,  372.  Their  inter\iew  at  the  old  Ranzelman's  cottage,  370.  Mordaunt  met  by  Noma  at  the  Green 
Loch,  3S9.  His  jounicy  to  Burgh  Westra  with  the  Ycllowlcys,  3UG.  Arrival  tlicrc,  402.  Cold  reception  of  him  by 
Minna  and  Brenda,  40^1-.  The  feast,  410.  The  sword  dance,  426.  Masque  of  mermaids,  &c.  429.  Mordaunt's  inter- 
view with  Brenda  at  night  by  the  lake,  431.  A  whale  attack,  43S.  Mordaunt  saved  from  drowning  by  Cleveland,  442. 
The  pedlar  arrives  witli  news  of  a  ship's  arrival,  41-5.  Noma  appears  to  IMinna  and  Brenda  in  their  bed-room,  455  ;  and 
tells  them  her  historj-,  450.  Her  fortune-telling  and  sudden  disappearance,  409.  Departure  of  the  fishermen  for  the 
season,  477.  Cleveland's  avowal  to  Minna  on  the  beach,  479  ;  and  serenade  under  licr  window,  489.  Quarrels  with 
Mordaunt  there,  490.  She  hears  and  pursues  tliera,  491.  Ruins  of  St.  Ninian's  church  near  Jarlshof,  501.  The  elder 
Mertoun  discovers  Noma  at  the  tomb  there,  503.  Journey  of  Magnus  Troil  and  his  daughters  to  the  Fitful  Head,  507. 
Noma's  dwelling  in  tlie  old  tower  there,  512.  She  forms  a  spcU  to  x^ure  Minna,  520 ;  and  succeeds,  521.  The  party 
turned  out  of  doors  at  nijfht,  526.  They  go  to  a  hut  on  the  sands,  529.  Cleveland  found  at  the  ri4ins  of  the  Earl's 
palace  of  Kirkwall,  53S  The  fair  of  Saint  OUa  there,  547.  A  brawl  in  the  pedlar's  booth,  ib.  Cleveland  taken  into 
custody,  and  rescued,  551.  Noma  in  the  hovel  declares  herself  to  Mordaunt  his  mother,  554.  Cleveland  goes  on  board 
the  pirate's  vessel,  559  ;  and  is  chosen  captain,  502.  He  visits  the  magistrates  in  their  council-room,  561.  Cleveland 
and  Yellowley  exchanged  as  hostages,  508.  Yellowley  escapes  from  the  pirates,  570  ;  who  board  Magnus  Troil's  brig, 
673.  Minna  and  Brenda  with  Claud  Halcro  sent  ashore,  5S0.  Minna's  interview  with  Cleveland  at  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Magnus,  585.  His  escape  witli  Noma  by  a  secret  passage,  5S9.  llojoins  his  ship  and  releases  Magnus  Troil,  593. 
His  farewell  inter\'iew  with  Minna  at  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stcnnis,  003.  Skirmish  with  the  pirates — Cleveland  taken 
prisoner,  005.  Capture  of  the  pirate's  vessel,  007.  Meeting  of  the  elder  Mertoun  with  Norna  at  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Magnus,  and  discovery  of  Cleveland  as  their  son,  609.  Examination  before  the  Magistrates,  613.  Cleveland 
reprieved,  goes  abroad,  615.    Mordaunt  Mertoun  marries  Brenda  Troil,  616. 
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CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


King  James  the  First,  58. 
Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  "  Dahie  Charles,"  H3. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  "Steenie,"  the  King's  favourite 
minister,  98. 


The  Earl  of  Huntinglen,  an  old  Scotch  nobleman,  93. 
Lord  Dalgarno,  his  son,  102. 

The  Countess  of  Ulackchcstcr,  Lord  Dalgarno's  sister,  126. 
Sir  Ewes  Ilaldimund,  his  friend,  146. 
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The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  284. 

Archie  Armstrong,  the  court  jester,  31  i. 

Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,  a  crabbed  old  courtier,  67. 

Sir  Runnion  Rattray  of  Rannagullion,  his  duelling  fViend,  ib. 

Maxwell,  the  deputy  chamberlain  at  Whitehall,  58. 

Laurie  Linklater,  a  yeoman  of  the  King's  kitchen,  43,  236. 

Sir  Edward  Mansel,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  246. 

Lady  Mansel,  his  wife,  262. 

Giles,  a  warder  of  the  Tower,  246. 

Knighton,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  groom,  71. 

Lutin,  Lord  Dalgamo's  page,  III. 

Lord  Nigel  Olifaunt  of  Glenvarloch,  38. 

Richie  Moniplies,  his  serving-man,  26. 

David  Ramsay,  the  watchmaker,  22. 

Margaret  Ramsay,  his  daughter,  69. 

Jenkin  Vincent,  or  "  Jin  Vin,"  (in  love  withN  Ran,gay»g  ^p. 

„     ^^'•)23,  I   prentices. 

Frank  Tunstall,  ib.  ) 

Widow  Simmons  the  sempstress,  their  neighbour,  25. 
Janet,  their  Scotch  laundress,  82. 
Andrew  Skurliewhitter,  the  scrivener,  56. 
Willie,  his  clerk,  292. 

Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Beaujeu,  keeper  of  a  gambling- 
house,  117. 
Duke  Uildebrod,  president  of  the  Alsatia  Club,  157. 


Captain  Colepepper,  or  Pepi)ercull,  the  AlBalianbuUy,  15  7,200. 
Old  Trapbois,  the  miser  in  Alsatia,  16*. 
Martha  Trapbois,  his  daughter,  162,  195. 
Old  Dorothy,  their  charwoman,  198. 

Black  Feltham,  |  highwaymen    with   Captain    Colepepper, 
Dick  Shakebag,  /     296,  308. 
Master  George  Heriot,  the  King's  goldsmith,  29. 
Aunt  Judith,  his  sister,  68.  < 
Roberts,  his  cash-keeper,  71. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Windsor,  his  friend,  74. 

The  Lady  Hermione,  or  Lady  Erminia  Pauletti,  his  ward,  75. 
Mademoiselle  Pauline,  or  Monna  Paula,  her  attendant,  165. 
Reginald  Lowestoffe,  a  young  Templar,  149. 
Jim,  his  boy,  152. 
Ringwood,  a  yrung  Templar,  292. 
John  Christie,  the  ship-owner  at  Paul's  Wharf,  38. 
Dame  Nelly  Christie,  his  wife,  ib. 
Benjamin  Suddlechop,  the  barber,  82. 
Dame  Ursula,  or  Ursley  Suddlechop,  his  wife,  80. 
Wilsa,  her  mulatto  girl,  81. 
Mother  Redcap,  an  old  nurse,  82. 
Master  Raredrench,  the  apothecary,  30. 
Ned  Kilderkin,  the  eating-house  keeper  at  Greenwich,  235. 
Courtiers,  Soldiers,  Alsatians,  Apprentices,  Boatmen,  High- 
waymen, Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

David  Ramsay's  apprentices  calling  watches,  &c.  near  Temple  Bar,  25.  Richie  Moniplies  brought  in  with  his  head 
broken,  30.  The  king's  goldsmith  relieves  him,  35.  He  returns  to  his  master's,  Lord  Nigel's,  lodgings,  41 ;  and  tells 
his  adventures  on  presenting  the  supplication  to  the  king,  4>3.  The  goldsmith  visits  Nigel,  46.  Promises  to  present 
anew  the  supplication,  51.  Presents  it,  62  ;  and  the  king  gives  him  the  crown  jewels  in  pledge,  64.  •  Nigel  dines  al 
the  goldsmith's,  66.  At  prayers  there  the  Lady  Hermione  enters  the  room,  75.  Margaret  Ramsay  ill,  sends  for  Dame 
Ursula,  82 ;  and  declares  her  love  for  Lord  Nigel,  86.  Nigel  introduced  at  Court,  92 ;  presents  his  petition  to  the  king, 
95.  Lord  Huntinglen  prevails  on  the  king  to  grant  it  his  sign  manual,  97.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  declares  his 
enmity  to  Nigel,  98 ;  who  is  introduced  to  Lord  Dalg.irno,  102.  Deeds  prepared  for  releasing  Nigel's  estates  from 
mortgage,  108,  Dalgamo  takes  him  to  a  gambling-house,  117.  A  duel  there  between  a  citizen  and  a  swaggering 
captain,  121.  Richie  Moniplies,  leaving  Nigel's  service,  cautions  him  against  gambling,  132.  Nigel  warned  against 
Lord  Dalgamo  in  an  anonymous  letter,  137.  Sir  Mungo  in  the  Park  reproaches  him  with  the  ruin  of  a  young  citizen 
at  gambling,  139.  Lord  Dalgamo  with  the  prince  pass  him  unnoticed,  143.  Nigel  strikes  Dalgamo  with  his  sword, 
148  ;  and  pursued,  takes  refuge  in  Lowestoffe's  Templars'  chambers,  150.  Is  sworn  a  member  of  the  Alsatian  Club,  161 ; 
and  assigned  to  lodgings  at  the  old  miser's,  162.  Account  of  the  lady  Ucrmione's  residence  at  the  goldsmith's  house, 
16-t.  Margaret  Ramsay  informs  her  of  Nigel's  situation,  171.  She  gives  Margaret  money  to  assist  his  escape,  174-5  ; 
and  tells  her  own  story  of  her  private  marriage  with  Lord  Dalgamo  abroad,  and  his  subsequent  bmtal  conduct  to,  and 
desertion  of,  her,  177-  Dame  Ursley  bribes  Vincent  the  apprentice  to  assist  in  Nigel's  escape,  189.  Nigel  turns  the 
swaggering  captain  out  of  liis  lodgings,  202.  The  old  miser  at  niglit  steals  the  king's  sign  manual  from  Nigel's  trunk, 
315.  He  is  murdered,  Nigel  saves  the  daughter's  life,  and  shoots  one  of  the  murderers,  215.  He  hears  of  orders  to 
hunt  him  out,  and  of  a  boat  ready  for  his  escape,  220.  The  miser's  daughter  prevails  in  her  wish  to  accompany  him, 
222.  They  take  the  miser's  chest,  223 ;  and  proceed  in  the  boat  from  Wliitefriars,  244.  At  Nigel's  recommendation 
slie  goes  to  John  Christie's,  but  is  turned  away  from  the  door,  and  meets  Richie  Moniplies,  228.  Nigel  compels  the 
boatman  to  row  him  to  Greenwich,  instead  of  aboard  of  a  ship,  as  others  had  ordered,  232.  The  king's  cook  advises 
him  to  hide  in  the  Park,  237 ;  where  he  meets  the  king  alone  from  a  hunting  party,  239.  The  king  alarmed  has  him 
arrested  for  high  treason,  241 ;  and  he  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  244'.  Margaret  Ramsay,  in  boy's  disguise,  put  into  his 
prison  room,  246.  Christie  charges  him  with  having  taken  away  his  wife,  249.  The  goldsmith  comes  in  and 
reproaches  him,  254.  The  king's  sign  manual  missed  from  his  tmnk,  258.  Margaret  Ramsay  discovered,  259.  Tells 
her  adventures  on  presenting  the  Lady  Ilermione's  petition  to  the  king,  2G0.  Sir  Mungo  in  the  Tower  torments  Nigel 
on  the  risk  of  losing  his  right  hand,  205.  Moniplies  having  married  the  miser's  daughter,  returns  to  Nigel's  service,  270. 
Has  an  audience  with  the  king,  and  restores  the  crovni  jewels  found  in  the  miser's  chest,  273.  The  king  puts  him 
behind  the  arras  and  friglitens  the  goldsmith,  274.  Moniplies  dismissed  the  palace  for  offering  to  bribe  the  king  in 
Nigel's  cause,  277.  The  king  shows  Lord  Huntinglen  the  villany  of  his  son  (Lord  Dalgarno)  towards  the  Lady 
Hermione,  279  ;  and  threatens  Lord  Dalgamo  vrith  banishment,  283.  Ix)rd  I),  marries  her  in  presence  of  the  king, 
285  ;  who  pardons  Nigel,  289.  Moniplies  pays  off  the  mortgage  on  Nigel's  estate,  292.  Lord  Dalgarno  sends  Nigel 
a  challenge,  293  ;  and  makes  the  scrivener  promise  to  swejir  the  money  was  not  paid  in  time,  294.  The  swaggering 
captain  agrees  with  the  scrivener  to  waylay  and  rob  Lord  D.,  296.  Moniplies  and  Vincent  arrange  to  waylay  the 
captain  and  his  gang,  302.  Lord  Dalgamo  on  Enfield  Chace  with  Christie's  wife,  whom  he  had  carried  off,  304 ;  is 
shot  by  the  captain,  307.  Moniplies  and  his  party  come  up  and  kill  the  captain  and  his  gang,  308.  Cliristie  leads  his 
wife  away,  ib.  The  wedding  of  Lord  Nigel  with  Margaret  Ramsay — the  king  dines  with  them,  314.  Moniplies  married 
to  the  miser's  daughter,  gives  Nigel  the  title  deeds  of  his  estate,  ib. ;  and  is  knighted,  310. 
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Vol.  VII.— PEVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


King  Charles  the  Second,  584. 

Queen  Catharine  his  consort,  691 . 

Henrietta  Maria,  the  late  Queen  of  Charles  the  First,  616. 

James  Duke  of  York,  the  King's  brother,  691. 

The  Lady  Anne,  the  Duke  of  York's  daughter,  685. 

Prince  Rupert,  388,  615. 

Lord  Rochester,  the  disgraced  minister,  557. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond,  a  privy  counsellor,  582,  658. 

Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington,  ditto,  569. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  460,  557. 

Sir  William  Scroggs,  502,  n.,  556,  n.,  665,     I  jy^-g. 

Lord  North,  662,  665,  /      ^^* 

Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  Queen's  physician,  556,  n. 

The  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  692. 

The  Duchess  of  Richmond,  426. 

Master  Charles  Topham,  usher  of  the  black  rod,  500. 

The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  or  "  La  Belle  "k  j.  ^  KinR's  fa- 
Louise  de  Querouaille,"  559,  691.  I  ^ourite  mis- 

The  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  691,  |   tjggg^g 

Mistress  Nelly  or  Nell  Gwynne,  426,  657,     ^ 

Sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey,  a  magistrate  killed  by  Papists,  520. 

Captain  Selby,  698,       I  ^^^„  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Captain  Carleton,  711,  J 

Richard  Whalley,  the  regicide,  450. 

Master  Empson,  the  King's  flageolet  player,  586. 

Bajazet,  a  black  page  at  St.  James's  palace,  592. 

Master  Maulstatute,  a  magistrate,  603. 

Master  Howlaglass,  the  preacher,  his  friend,  607. 

Major  Coleby,  a  warder  of  the  Tower,  634. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson,  the  dwarf,  611,  614. 

Master  Crofts,  whom  he  killed  in  a  duel,  618. 

Master  Evans,  the  late  King's  giant-porter,  613. 

The  fat  captain  of  Newgate,  609. 

Jem  Clink,  the  turnkey  there,  611. 

Master  Shortell,  the  mercer  at  Liverpool,  501. 

Joe  Bridlesly,  the  horse-dealer  there,  499. 

John  Whitecraft,  the  inn-keeper  at  Altringham,  503,  507. 

Dame  Whitccraft,  his  wife,  504. 

Alice,  their  servant  girl,  506, 

Master  Sharper,  the  cutler  in  the  Strand,  676,  713. 

Adrian  Hanson,  a  Dutch  merchant,  killed  at  Boston,  449. 

Geoi^e  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  King's  favourite 
minister,  565. 

Mary.  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  570,  684. 

Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  her  father,  570. 

Master  Thomas  Jemingham,  the  Duke's  gentleman,  566, 636. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Quodling,  the  Duke's  chaplain,  083. 

Old  Gatheral,  the  Duke's  steward.  567. 

Old  Dame  Dowlas,  the  Duke's  housekeeper,  648. 

Jacob  Doublefee,  his  money-lender,  639. 

Jack  Jenkins,  the  fencer,  in  the  Duke's  service, 

Colonel  Thomas  Blood,  the  Duke's  agent,  643. 

Elkana  Settle,  the  poet,  568. 

Edward  Christian,  one  of  the  conspirators,  568  ;  alias  Richard 
Ganlcsse,  or  Simon  Canter,  500,  505. 

Colonel  William  Christian,  his  brother,  shot  for  insurrection, 
381. 

Master  Thomas  Chiflinch,  the  King's  private  emissary,  557 ; 

alioM  Will  Smith,  a  friend  of  Richard  Ganlesse,  515. 
Kate  Chifliiich,  his  mistress,  587. 


Monsieur  Chaubert,  his  cook,  515. 

Tom  Beacon,  his  groom,  515,  556. 

Lord  Saville,  a  young  nobleman,  561. 

Master  Jeremy,  his  head  domestic,  »fr. 

Jonathan,  his  attendant,  ib. 

Major  Ralph  Bridgenorth,  a  Roundhead,  and  a  conspirator, 

348. 
Mrs.  Bridgenorth,  his  wife,  349. 
Alice  Bridgenorth,  their  daughter,  350. 
Monsieur  de  Pigal,  her  dancing-master,  432. 
Dame  Martha,  their  housekeeper,  356. 
Master  Joachin  Win-the-fight,  Mi^or  Bridgenorth's  attom«y, 

402. 
Master  Nehemlah  Solsgrace,  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  361. 
Holdfast  Clegg,  the  Puritan  millwright,  368. 
Gaffer  Hodgeson,  a  Puritan,  372. 
Dr.  Titus  Oates,  the  champion  of  the  Popish  Plot,  667. 

Captain  Dangerfleld,  1  ^j^  witnesses  in  the  Popish  Plot.  50! . 

Master  Everett,         i 

Old  Wiever,  the  preacher,  a  conspirator,  680,  710. 

Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby,  and  Queen 
of  Man,  375. 

Philip  Earl  of  Derby,  her  son.  King  of  Man,  425. 

Fenella,  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  the  Countess's  attendant, 
458 — 464,a/»aj  Zarah,'daughter  of  Edward  Christian,  718. 

Greenhalgh,  the  Earl  of  Derby's  messenger,  457. 

Old  Griffiths,  the  Earl's  steward,  458. 

Morris,  his  domestic,  483. 

Adrian  Brakel.  t^e  gipsy  mountebank,  formerly  Fenella's 
master,  497. 

Aldrick  the  Jesuit,  the  Countess's  confessor,  461. 

Captain  Barston,  alias  Fenwicke,  a  Jesuit  and  secret  cor- 
respondent of  the  Countess,  582. 

Martin  Christal,  his  landlord  in  the  Savoy,  583. 

William  Peveril,  ancestor  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  347. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  a  Cavalier,  346. 

Lady  Margaret  Peveril,  his  wife,  ib. 

Julian  Peveril,  their  son,  356,  425. 

Richard  Whitaker,  the  old  steward,  360, 

Gathcrill,  the  bailiff,  ib. 

Mrs.  EUesmcre,  head  domestic,  374, 

Deborah  Debbitch,  govemante,  ib. 

Lance  Outram,  the  park-keeper,  375, 

Rough  Ralf,  his  helper,  553, 

Rachel,  a  servant  girl,  400, 

Cisly  Sellok.  ditto,  544, 

Sir  Jasper  Cranboume,  369, 

Cholmondley  of  Vale  Royal,  388, 

Dick  WUdblood  of  the  Vale,  369, 

Colonel  Mitford,  714, 

Dr.  Dummerar,  the  episcopal  parson,  366, ^ 

Lamington  and  Sam  Brewer,  Sir  Geoffrey's  followen,  382. 

Saunders,  the  groom,  389. 

Roger  Raiue,  the  rapster,  369. 

Dame  Raiue,  his  widow,  526. 

Matthew  Chamberlain,  his  successor,  ib. 

Gaffer  Ditchley,  514.  |  g^  ^  ,,  ^.^^„ 

Joe  Rimegap,  549,     ) 

Courtiers,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Conspirators,  Musicians,  Citi 
zens,  Attendants,  Miners,  &c. 


at  Sir  GeofiVey 
Peveril's. 


I  friends  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  Peve- 
ril. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

History  of  the  Peveril  and  Bridgenorth  families,  347.  Major  Bridgenorth  sees  for  the  first  time  his  infant  daughter 
Alice  at  I^ady  Peveril' s,  351.  Lady  Peveril  imites  liim  and  his  friends  to  a  feast  in  honour  of  the  king's  restoration,  35S. 
lie  protests  against  the  drinking  of  healths,  364.  Proctssion  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Puritans  to  Peveril  Castle,  :i«7. 
They  dme  in  scpanitc  rooms,  371.  Julian  Peveril  and  Alice  Bridgcnortli  aUinned  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
Coimte»s  of  Derby  in  their  play-room,  375.     Major  Bridgenorth  enter*,  377.     The  Countess  informs  Lady  PeverU  of 
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her  imprisonment  and  of  Cobnel  Christian's  execution,  380.  Miqor  B.  threatens  her  with  arrest  for  the  mnrder,  384. 
Lady  P.*s  attendants  disarm  and  detain  him  in  the  castle,  385.  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  arrives,  387.  Major  B.  escapes,  391 . 
Sir  Geoffrey  and  his  followers  escort  the  Countess  from  his  castle,  393.  They  are  pursued  by  Major  B.*s  party  with  a 
king's  messenger,  396.  Sir  Geoffrey  destroys  the  warrant,  ib. ;  and  sends  the  party  back,  397.  Major  B.  writes  to 
Lady  Peveril  of  his  leaving  the  country  and  taking  Alice  with  him,  401.  Dr.  Dummerar  restored  to  his  vicarage,  and 
the  Presbyterian  minister  ejected,  406.  Sir  Geoffrey  sends  Major  B.  a  challenge,  which  he  declines,  411.  Lady  Peveril 
meets  Major  B.,  416 ;  who  warns  her  not  to  let  the  Countess  educate  Julian,  419.  Julian  is  sent  to  the  castle  of  the 
Countess  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  422 ;  and  visits  Alice  privately,  427.  Their  interview  is  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  Major  B.,  4Atl ;  who  invites  Julian  to  stay  in  the  house,  444 ;  and  at  dinner  tells  the  story  of  Whalley  the 
regicide,  449.  Description  of  Holm  Peel  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  454.  The  young  Lord  Derby  consults  Juliem  on 
an  alarm  of  insurrection,  4^.  Julian  receives  a  note  from  Alice  to  meet  her,  462.  Fenella  the  dumb  girl  warns  him 
not  to  go,  469.  He  meets  Alice,  and  she  tells  him  to  beware  of  her  father,  who  suddenly  appears  to  them,  472.  He 
encourages  Julian's  suit  to  Alice,  476.  The  Countess  informs  Julian  of  the  Popish  Plot,  486.  He  consents  to  convey 
her  despatches  to  London,  488 ;  writes  to  Alice,  489  ;  and  leaves  the  castle  by  night,  403.  PeneUa  follows  him  on 
board  the  ship,  495 ;  and  is  sent  back,  406.  Julian  purchases  a  horse  at  Liverpool,  500 ;  where  he  sees  a  warrant  to 
arrest  his  father,  501.  Stops  at  a  village  inn,  where  he  meets  Edward  Christian  under  the  name  of  Ganlesse,  603 ;  and 
proceeds  with  him  towards  Peveril  Castle,  though  contraiy  warned  by  the  landlady,  609.  Christian  takes  him  to 
a  house  by  the  road  side,  514,  where  they  sup  with  ChifBinch ;  Julian's  wine  is  drugged,  and  the  charges  drawn  from 
his  pistols,  517.  Arrives  at  his  father's  castle,  which  is  in  disorder,  626 ;  and  finds  him  and  his  mother  under  arrest 
for  the  Popish  Plot,  528.  He  attempts  a  rescue,  fires  his  pistol  at  M^or  Bridgenorth,  and  is  arrested,  ib.  Major  B. 
conducts  him  to  his  own  house,  where  he  meets  Alice,  633 ;  and  attends  their  fiumly  prayers,  637.  Major  B.  offers  him 
means  of  escape,  which  he  declines,  639.  Lance  Outram,  Sir  Geoffrey's  park-keeper,  assembles  the  miners  to  rescue 
Julian,  544.  They  attack  and  fire  Migor  B.'s  house,  646.  Julian  is  released,  and  warns  the  Migor  not  to  leave  Alice 
under  Christian's  care,  551.  He  starts  for  London  with  Lance,  654.  At  an  inn,  overhears  Chiffinch  tell  Lord  SaviUe 
that  he  and  Christian  had  been  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  carry  off  Alice  to  Whitehall,  558 ;  and  that 
they  had  stolen  from  Julian,  while  asleep,  the  Countess's  despatches,  and  tampered  with  his  pistols,  669.  Julian  rides 
after  him  in  the  morning  and  compels  surrender  of  his  papers,  562.  The  Duke's  levee  of  poets,  painters,  &c.  665. 
Christian  tells  the  Duke  of  their  having  brought  Alice  to  London,  570 ;  and  of  Sir  Geffrey  Peveril's  arrest,  572. 
Christian  persuades  Major  B.  to  leave  Alice  under  his  care,  574.  Character  of  Christian,  677.  Julian  going  to  deliver 
one  of  the  Countess's  letters,  is  prevented  by  Penella,  582  ;  who  takes  him  into  the  Park,  where  they  meet  the  King. 
She  dances  before  him,  and  he  sends  them  both  to  the  palace,  683.  Alice  is  lodged  by  Christian  in  the  apartments  of 
Chifiinch's  mistress,  591 ;  where,  pursued  by  the  Duke,  she  comes  to  the  King's  presence,  592.  The  King  allows  her  to 
quit  the  palace  with  Julian,  597.  They  are  followed  and  insulted  by  two  retainers  of  the  Duke,  601.  Julian  fights  with 
and  disables  one,  while  the  other  carries  Alice  off  to  a  boat,  602.  Julian  arrested  for  the  assault,  603 ;  is  taken  before 
a  magistrate  and  sent  to  Newgate,  606.  He  asks  for  Sir  Geoffrey's  cell,  611 ;  and  is  taken  to  that  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hudson,  the  celebrated  dwarf,  612 ;  who  tells  him  how  the  late  Queen  had  him  enclosed  in  a  pie  and  brought  to  table, 
616.  Julian  hears  a  female  voice  addressing  him  in  the  night,  620 ;  and  in  the  night  following,  626.  Receives  an 
anonymous  letter,  promising  rescue  on  his  way  to  the  Tower,  if,  in  token  of  will  to  renounce  Alice,  he  then  wear  a  white 
ribbon  on  Ids  hat,  629.  Leaves  Newgate  with  black  crape  on  his  hat,  631.  Another  boat  approaches,  but  instantly 
moves  off  again,  632.  Julian  taken  to  the  Tower,  his  mother  throws  him  a  handkerchief  from  the  window  of  her  cell, 
633.  Jemingham  reports  to  the  Duke,  his  carrying  off  Alice,  636.  The  Duke  informs  Christian  of  Alice  leaving  the 
palace  with  Julian,  642.  Christian  sets  out  on  a  false  scent  to  Derbysliire  in  pursuit  of  them,  643.  The  Duke  employs 
Colonel  Blood  to  waylay  Christian,  644 ;  and  entering  the  apartment  of  Alice  in  his  house,  finds  her  escaped  and  Zara 
remaining  instead,  649.  He  attempts  to  detain  her,  but  she  escapes  by  the  window,  654.  The  King  visits  the  Tower, 
65S ;  and  recognises  old  Major  Coleby,  who  sits  down  and  dies,  659.  Blood  telling  the  Duke  of  Christian  being  still  in 
London,  is  pointed  out  to  the  King,  who  scouts  him  from  his  presence,  661.  The  State  Trial  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril, 
Julian,  and  the  Dwarf,  for  being  concerned  in  the  Popish  Plot,  663.  Evidence  of  Dr.  Titus  Gates,  667.  The  Judge 
seems  to  quarrel  with  the  counsel,  669.  The  prisoners  acquitted,  671.  Skirmish  between  them  and  the  mob,  674. 
They  retire  into  a  house  where  they  are  locked  in,  675.  Major  Bridgenorth  appears  to  them,  677 ;  and  takes  Julian  to 
a  room,  where  a  large  number  of  conspirators  are  assembled,  679.  Cliristian  addresses  them,  681 ;  and  persuades  the 
Duke  to  join  and  attack  the  palace,  685.  He  consents,  and  gives  his  signet  ring,  688.  The  Countess  of  Derby  appears 
unexpectedly  at  Court,  693.  The  Dwarf  brought  to  the  Court-ball  in  a  violoncello,  accuses  the  Duke  of  high  treason, 
and  discloses  the  conspiracy,  696.  Defensive  preparations  at  the  palace,  699.  The  Duke  summoned,  702.  On  his  way 
to  the  palace,  is  told  of  the  conspiracy's  failure,  704.  Christian's  interview  with  Zarah,  alias  Fenella,  who  refuses  his 
offer  of  the  Duke  in  marriage,  706 ;  and  declares  her  love  for  Julian,  709.  The  Duke  appears  before  the  King,  and 
denies  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  712.  Alice,  under  an  assumed  name,  left  by  her  father  with  Ijady  Peveril,  is 
introduced  by  Sir  Geoffrey  to  Julian,  714.  The  King  sends  for  them  to  the  palace,  715.  The  King  publicly  acquits  the 
Duke  of  the  conspiracy,  720 ;  but  in  private  makes  him  confess,  and  forgives  him,  723.  Stratagem  of  the  King  to  make 
Fenella  speak,  725.  She  informs  that  Christian  employed  her  as  a  spy  upon  the  Countess  of  Derby,  ib.  Christian 
declares  her  his  daughter,  and  is  banished  the  kingdom,  726.    Julian  Peveril  marries  Alice  Bridgenorth,  ib. 
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Vol.  mil— QUENTIX  DURWARD. 


CHARACTERS  IXTRODUCED. 


Loots  the  EleTenth,  Kinir  of  France,  disgnUed  first  ms  the 
merchant  Maitre  Pierre,  32,  84. 

The  Princess  Anne,  the  Lidy  of  Beaujeo,  ^t)  i^i,  two 

The  Princess  Joan,  affianced  to  the  Duke  of.*    ^Q,|,tCTs, 
Orleans,  ib.  J        «« 

Loai«  Duke  of  Orleans,  82. 

The  Count  de  Dunois,  ib. 

CdiTer  le  Dain,  or  **  OUrer  le  Diable,**  the  court  harber,  and 
king's  fiiTOurite  minister,  84. 

Martins  Galeocti  Manivalle,  the  King's  astrologer,  124. 

Cadinal  Balue,  SS. 

Montjoie.  chief  herald  of  France,  217. 

Tristan  rHermite.   proTost-marshal   of  France,  first   dis- 
guised as  Maitre  Pierre's  gossip,  32. 

?^!*-f«;^"")  executioners,  66. 
Petit-Andr^,       J 

Lord  Crawford,  captain  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  75. 

Ludovic  Lesly,  or  Le  Balalr^,  an  old  archer  of  the  Scottish 

Guard,  55. 
Qnentin  Durward,  his  nephew,  30. 
Andrew  Amot.  one  of  Le  Balafire's  ye<Hnen,  56. 
Archie  Cunningham,  70, 
Lindesay,  ib. 

John  Guthrie,  ib.  \  archers  of  the  Scottish  Guard. 

Tyrie,  ib. 

Bertrand  Guyot,  136. 
WUliam  de  la  Marck,    "the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,*'  a 

French  noble,  190. 
Carl  Eberson,  his  son,  195. 
Jsabelle,  Countess  of  Croye,  a  ward  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy , 

first  disguised  as  Jacqueline,  at  Plessis,  47.  Ill 
The  Countess  Hameline  of  Croye,  her  aunt,  112;  first  dU- 

guised  as  Dame  Perotte  at  Piessis,  48.  \ 


insurgent  cttl- 
scens  at  Lioge. 


Ifarthon.  their  female  attendant,  134 ;  alias  Rispah,  a  Bohc« 

mion.  181. 
Zamet  Maiigrabin,  a  Bohemian,  hanged  near  Plessis,  G4. 
Hayradtien  Mauj^rabin,  his  brother,  the  "  Zingaro,"  H4 ;  a« 

Rouge  Sanglier,  a  diguised  herald,  282. 
The  Ftanciscan  prior  at  Namur,  150. 
Father  Francis,  a  monk  there,  15S. 
Ileinrick.  a  German  lanzknecht,  1 S5. 
Louis  of  Bourbon,  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege,  165. 
The  Bishop's  chaplain,  174. 
kleinheer  Hermann  Pavilion,  the  i 

171, 
Meinheer  Rouslaer,  a  chief  burgher,  ib. 
Peterkin  Geislaer,  a  citizen,  186, 
Nikkei  Blok.  the  butcher,  172. 
Claus  Hammeriein,  the  smith,  ib. 
Conrade  Horst,  a  citizen,  192, 
Mother  Mabel  Pavilion,  the  Syndic's  wife,  197. 
Trudchcn,  or  Gertrude  Pavilion,  his  daughter,  173. 
Hans  Glover,  her  betrothed,  201. 
Chariot,  a  messenger,  227. 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Biirgundy,  220. 
Count  Philip  de  Cr^vecour,  the  Duke's  envoy  to  France,  88. 
The  Countess  of  Crdvccour,  277. 
Count  Stephen,  nephew  of  Count  de  Cr^vecour,  208. 
Philip  des  Comines,  the  Duke's  favourite  minister,  216. 
Baron  de  Hymbercourt,  one  of  the  Duke's  officers,  ib. 
The  Count  of  Campo- Basso,  258. 

Tid  Wetzweiler,  or  "  Le  Glorieux,**  the  Duke's  jester,  233. 
Momay,  the  old  seneschal  at  Peronne,  241. 
Toi'^on  d'Or,  the  chief  herald  of  Burgundy,  90. 
The  Abbess  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  near  Peronne,  277. 
Courtiers,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Insurgent  Citizens,  Attendants. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Qnentin  Durward  meets  King  Louis  and  the  Provost  ^larsbal  in  disguise  by  the  brook  near  Plessis,  31.  They  pass 
by  the  castle  of  Plessis  les  Tours,  38.  The  King  and  Quentin  Durward  breakfast  at  the  Fleur-de-lys  inn,  4-*;  where 
he  sees  the  Countess  Isal)elle  in  disguise  at  the  turret  \»in(low,  5*2.  First  interview  with  bis  uncle  Lc  Balafrf,  55.  lie 
cuts  down  a  Boliemiau  from  banging  on  a  tree,  64.  Is  arrested  by  the  provost-marslud,  66.  Rescued  by  the  archers 
of  tlie  Scottish  Guard,  68 ;  and  is  enrolled  one  of  the  Guard,  76.  Tbc  King  holds  a  Court  in  the  castle,  81.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  ambassador  brings  a  defiance  to  tbc  King,  88.  The  boar  hunt,  93.  Cardinal  Balue  thrown 
from  his  horse,  96.  Quentin  saves  the  King  from  the  boar,  98.  Is  placed  sentinel  in  the  castle  gallery,  103 ;  and  in 
the  breakfast  room,  106.  Tlie  King  takes  him  to  the  astrologer's  turret,  124.  Quentin  sets  out  by  night  with  the 
ladies  of  Cn>ye  towards  Liege,  131.  They  are  overtaken  and  attacked  by  two  knights,  136.  Quentin  unhorses  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  fights  with  the  Count  de  Duuois,  137.  The  Scottish  Guard  come  up  and  arrest  tlie  Duke  and  the 
Count,  139.  Quentin's  wound  dressed  by  the  Countess  Isabelle,  142.  They  proceed,  guided  by  the  Bohemian,  145  ; 
and  arrive  at  the  convent  of  Namur,  150.  Quentin  concealed,  overbears  a  conspiracy  between  the  Bohemian  and 
others,  155 ;  which  he  frustrates  by  taking  another  road  than  proposed  by  tbc  Bohemian,  and  they  arrive  at  the  Bishop 
of  Liege*s  castle,  165.  Quentin  witnesses  an  uproar  in  Liege,  172.  A  letter  given  him  by  a  lady  in  the  castle  garden, 
177.  The  castle  assaulted  at  night  by  the  insurgent  citizens,  and  taken,  180.  Quentin  escapes  with  the  Conntess 
Hameline  by  mistake,  181 ;  and  returns  to  seek  the  Countess  Isabelle,  183.  Midniglit  feast  of  De  la  Marck  and  the 
insurgents  in  the  castle  hall,  190.  Murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege  by  De  la  Marck,  193,  Quentin  and  the  Countess 
Isabelle  escape  in  disguise  on  horseback,  201  ;  are  pursued  by  De  la  Marck's  black  troopers,  206  ;  and  rescued  by  a  party 
under  the  Count  Cr^vecour,  207 ;  with  whom  they  travel  to  Peronne,  214.  King  Louis  arrives  with  a  small  retiuac  in 
tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy's  camp,  220 ;  and  is  escorted  to  the  castle  of  Peronne,  225.  The  Duke's  grand  supper,  233. 
An  uproar — ^the  Duke  charges  the  King  with  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  236.  The  King's  nobles  disarmed  and 
he  made  prisoner,  238 ;  and  conducted  to  Earl  Herbert's  tower,  210.  lie  orders  the  execution  of  his  Astrologer,  243 ; 
who  alarms  him,  and  the  order  is  recalled,  255.  Interview  of  Philip  des  Comines  with  the  King,  who  endeavours  to 
bribe  him,  260.  Interview  of  Quentin  with  the  Countess  Is;il)elle  at  the  convent,  271.  The  investigation  before  the 
council,  274.  Tlie  Bohemian  introduced,  disguised  as  a  herald  from  Liege,  282 ;  is  hunted  out  by  the  hounds,  286 ; 
and  executetl,  290.  The  Countess  Isabelle  publicly  refuses  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  296.  The  King  and  the  Duke  recon- 
ciled, the  troops  of  botli  leave  Peronne  to  attack  Liege,  299.  Nocturnal  sally  of  the  Liegois,  306.  Tlic  city  attacked, 
309.  Quentin  fights  with  De  la  Murck  disguised  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  wounds  him,  311.  Runs  to  the  rescue  of 
Gertrude  Pavilion,  ib.  The  city  taken,  312.  Lc  Balafr6  cuts  off  De  la  JIarck's  head,  312.  Quentin  married  to  th6 
Countess  Isabelle,  314. 
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CHARACTEE3    INTRODUCED. 


Lilly  Penelope  Pmfeithn,  llie  Ludy  P«tr 


Di.  QwMin  QuuklclxD,  "  tl 
Ut.  Philip  WinterliliH>r>ni,  ■< 


R«.  JulatiCuglD.  mlnMnoT  SI.  Ronan'i,  193. 

OriHle^Slfl      )    hlfwrrmti. 

Lord  Bldnon,  h<>  [»Tn>D,  433. 

The  HoTiauHb[f  Aueuiiui  Bidmnn.  libpDpll,  Lord  B.'i 

Hlu  AuguiU  Bldnare.  Lord  B.'g  diughter,  134. 


Mr.  Mlchul  Heredlth.  •'  ihi  mi 
air  Dingo  BInki.  ■  foi-hunllng 
Lsdj  Binki,  tiimierlT  MIh  RuI 
Mn.  Oinghmn,  h«  wailing  -on 
Mill  MulB  DIggH,  I  rrltnd  or 


Dinsb.  bli  diughter.  M8. 

Mr.  Pott,  librarian  U  the  8j».  S( 

Mn.  Palt.b[i>lfe,  li. 

Mr.  John  ISawbtay.  of  St.  Bona 


of  Mlttb."  *a. 
d  Bonnyrigg,  i. 


FUiick,  ■  dam. 
Muthn.  the  K 
Joteph.  (he  gii 
Porcgrlne  Tou. 


lOldBt.RoDu'i. 


1,39/. 


TheEarlof  Elherini 

L«  CompteiM  Marie  de  Mmnirry,  hii  witt.  <». 

Pnnk  Tyirel,  39!,  ■llai  Martigny  (Earl  of  Etberlngton), 

tlietnon  (tuppHtd  tUrgtllniatel,  4SS,  HI. 
Mn.  Anne  Bulmer,  ■Lft  of  the  EuU  In  Mgamy,  199. 
Vilentlne  Bulmer.   the  {titular)  Earl  of  Elharingtaii  her 

Viiiion  al  the  Spa,  Vlllagen,  AKindaoll,  &e. 


PBTNCIPAL    INCIDENTS. 

Dwcriplion  of  Meg  Doda  Bud  het  inn'  nt  Old  St.  Ronan's,  327.  Frank  Tynol  arrivis  Ibere,  S33.  Meg  gives  ■ 
drawing  of  hia  to  be  ahown  at  the  Spu  Bolel,  343.  DeMnplion  of  the  Managing  CotpmittM  there,  it.  lymTa 
draving  handed  aroond  after  dinner,  34.S,  lie  ii  iniited  to  tlie  Spa,  3BI ;  uid  inlrodaccd  lo  the  onopanj,  3ST ;  and 
patroniied  by  ladj  I'enelope  al  dinner,  360.  Clira  Mowbray  absent  at  dinner,  SIM.  Dr.  Snacklcben  flirla  with 
Mn.  Blower  at  tea,  369.  CUm  Mowbra;  qipenn  in  a  riding-dreaa  and  inviUatlie  campanf  to  Sbaw'a  Caitle,  373. 
Tlie  gentlcnien  quarrel  over  their  wine,  376.  Tjrrel  inaulled  bj  Sir  Bingo  Bioki,  ii  prevented  bj  Clara  from  itriking 
liim,  379.  InlCTview  between  TjttcI  and  Clara  on  her  way  homr,  38-t.  He  tella  her  that  Bulmer  ia  alive,  ta.  388. 
Mr.  Mowbray  preparing  hi.  hoa«  (Shaw's  Casllc)  for  llievliitors,  390;  determines  to  gnmhle  with  Clara'a  money,  SOS. 
She  coDieula.  399.  Sir  Bingo  Kndi  a  challenge  to  Tyrre!,  404,  Captain  MicTork  is  cudgelled  by  Meg  Sods  for 
briDgingit,406.  Sir  Bingo  aod  his  party  arrive  ou  the  ground,  but  l^rrel  does  not  appear,  411.  Meg  Hods  consulU 
(he  Sheriff',  rlerfc  at  Marchlbom  about  Tyirdl's  absence,  417.  Tuucliwood  meets  them  at  the  Bank-oflice  then,  423. 
The  Howbrayi'  party  pat  off,  427,  Toiichwood  prefers  Meg  Dods's  inn  to  Ihe  Spa  Hotel,  438.  Description  of  tha 
minister  of  St.  Kooan'i,  433.  ToDchvoud  lisils  him  in  liis  study,  and  invites  him  to  dinner,  438.  The  minister  forget* 
the  intiljilion,441.  They  arctniited  to  a  fanej-dress  ball  at  Mowhiay'a,  443.  Bulmer,  the  titular  EarlofEtherii^ii, 
arrives  at  Ibe  Spa,  WDOnded,  445;  gambles  with  Mowbray,  44T:  and  proposes  to  marry  Clara  Mowbray,  450.  Mowbray 
promises  his  inl*reit, 453,  Lord  EtheringtOD  writes  to  hia  friend  Captain  Jckyl,  that  he  had  been  wounded  by  Tynel 
in  a  duel,l3S.  Preparatioaa  for  the  dmmatii:  file  at  Shnw-i  CosUe,  469.  £ihibi1ionof  the  lablraui-viTau,  465.  Tha 
niniiter  remnnstrates  with  Iddy  Penelope,  mistaking  her  for  Misi  Mowbray.  473 ;  and  additasti  Lord  EtheringtOD, 
recognising  hitu  as  Balnier,4T3.  Lord  Elherington  requests  au  introduction  to  Clara,  485;  who  rrfniei  to  sn  him, 
and  thnstens leaving  the  house,  487.  Mowbray  receives  an  anonymous  letterof  caution  regarding  Lord  Etberington, 
491.  In  biisbscnceLardEthcrington  arrives,  and  Clara  recognises  himas  Bnlmer,  41)2.  Lord  Etberington  writn  to 
Captain  Jckyl  bis  family  history.  498 ;  that  lie  had  formerly  assisted  Tyrrell  ia  liis  addrcsse.  to  Clara,  603 ;  and  had 
deosiied  tbemby  personating  him  in  the  private  marriage  with  her,  506.  Touchwood  at  night  falls  into  a  rivulet,  519. 
Ia  helped  oat  by  Tyrrell,  whose  reappearance  is  mistaken  by  Meg  Dods  for  a  ghoM,  617.  They  recognise  each  other 
ea  at  Smyrna,  619.     Coptaiu  Jekyl's  interview  nilh  l^rrel  on  behalf  of  Lord  Etheringtoii,  6Sd.    Jekjl 
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had  bcfoit^  nqilained  to  Sir  Bingro  the  cause  of  Tyrrers  absenoo  from  the  intendi^  dael,  535.  l^rrrel  cooMst*  to 
rpnonncr  his  clAim  to  tho  family  title  provided  bis  brother  (Lord  Etherington)  renounoca  Clara  Mowbny,  &29i  ud 
promiM*^  to  send  for  docament«  proving  liis  claim,  531.  Touchwood  intrndes  on  JekyK  533 ;  and  learns  of  the  dnel 
between  T)Trel  and  Lord  Ktherington,  535.  Lord  Etherington  sends  his  \-nIot  to  interrept  the  piipers  tMnrnsBA  to 
Tyrrel,  540.  The  two  brothers  meet  on  the  public  walk,  SH.  Lady  Penelope  and  Lord  Etherington  hear  part  of 
Ilnnnnh  Ir«in*8  confession  as  witness  to  the  private  marriage  of  Clara  Mowbray,  552.  ]x)rd  Etherington  gets  posxK- 
sion  of  Tx-rrel's  papers,  and  is  nbont  to  destroy  them,  but  finds  them  not  originals  bat  copies,  557.  He  crmploys  hia 
valet  to  get  rid  of  Uannah  Irwin,  559.  Jckyl  cautions  Mowbray  against  gambling  with  Lord  Etherington,  561.  They 
play  leather  and  Mowbray  loses,  ih.  Mowbray  bean  that  Lady  Pendope  had  spoken  fahimnionaly  of  bja  lialer,  6C6< 
He  gallops  home  at  night,  560 ;  and  is  about  to  murder  Clara,  57-  ;  who  consents  to  marry  Lord  Etbenngton,  574. 
Touchwood  visits  Mowbray,  575  ;  and  tells  of  his  relationship  to  his  family,  576 ;  and  of  Chirt  harnig  beA  deceived 
into  a  private  marriage  ^ith  Lord  Etherington,  by  his  personating  Tyrrel,  579 ;  and  of  the  illegitimacy  of  Jiord 
Etherington,  and  T>Trers  right  to  the  title,  ib.  Clara  leaves  the  house  at  night,  5S5  ;  and  is  searched  for  in  vain,  587. 
Hannah  Irwin  removed  to  the  minister's  boose,  591 ;  her  dying  confession,  592  ;  overheard  by  Clara,  who  appears  at 
lier  bedside  and  forgives  her,  593,  Clara  appears  to  Tyrrel  in  his  room  at  Meg  Dods's  inn,  594 ;  and  diet  there,  605. 
Mowbray  kills  Lord  Etherington  in  a  dael,  597.    Br.  Qaackleben  married  to  Widow  Blowers,  598. 


Vol.    IX.— REDGAUNTLET. 


CHARACTERS    INTRODUCED. 


Sir  Alberick  Redgauntlet,    an    ancestor    of  that  family, 

155. 
Edward  Redgauntlet,  his  son,  156. 
Edward  Bali<d,  the  usurper  of  Scotland,  155. 
Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet,  an  old  Tory.  78. 
Sir  John  Redgauntlet,  his  son  and  sucressor,  80. 
"  Major  Weir,**  Sir  Robert's  favourite  haboon,  79. 
Douiral  Macallum,  his  old  butler,  ib. 
Hutcheon,  an  aged  doroestte,  81. 
Steenie  Steenson,  the  piper,  78. 
Laurie  Lapraik,  his  friend,  79. 
Tibbie  Faw,  the  ostler-wlfc,  R3. 
Middlcton,   Rotheft,  I.auderdale,    Dalyellvspirits 


uicion,   Hoineft,  i.auueraaie,    uaiyeuvspints   seen . 
Earlshall.  Bonohaw,  Dunbarton,  Doug-1  by  the  piper  ) 

I,    J 


las,  AdTocate  Mackenzie.  CIaverhouse,|  in  the  infer- 
Lang  Ned  of  Netherton,  and  others,    ^nttl  regions, 


84. 


Sir  Redwald  Re<lgauntlct,  son  of  Sir  John,  80. 

Sir  Henry  Darsic  Redgauntlet,  son  of  Sir  Redwald,   177, 

235. 
Lady  Henry  Daniie  Redgauntlet,  his  wife,  237. 
Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet,  alias  Darsie  Latimer,  their 

son,  11,  246. 
Miss  Lilias  Redgauntlet,  his  sister,  33.  231,  or  ''Green- 
mantle."  62. 
Lady  Rachel  Rouged  ragon.  her  guardian,  239. 
Mr.  Edward  Hugh  Redgauntlet,  their  uncle,  236;  a  Jacobite 

conspirator,  atiat  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs,  28 ;  alias  Mr. 

Herries  of  Blrrcnswark,  39  ;   alias  Master  Ingoldsby, 

150.  283. 
Christal  Nixon,  Edward  Redgauntlet's  agent,  31,  33. 
Mabel  Moflkt,  his  domeiitic,  31,  33. 
Little  BeuJie,  or,  Benjamin  Colthred,  a  spy  employed  by 

Nixon,  25. 
John  or  Ian,  i 

Dorcas,  I  »^'^"»*»'  *»*• 

The  Chevalier  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  276 ; 

first  as  Father  Buonaventura,  219. 
Miss  Walkinshaw,  his  mistress,  226,  274. 
Gilbert  Gregson,  his  messenger.  232. 
Miss  Seraphine  Arthuret.  a  Papist  lady,  214. 
MiH  Angi'lica  Arthuret,  her  sister,  215. 
Ambrohc,  216,  ^ 

Selby.  214,  f  their  domestics. 

Richard  Gardener.  213,  •' 


-,  a  young  English  Nob1eman,> 


Papist  con- 
spltatnni  with 
Redgaiiiitlot. 


Lord  — 
272, 

Dr.  Grumball.  fkom  Oxford,  271, 

Mr.  Meredith,  fh>m  Wales,  272, 

Sir  Richard  Glondale,  271, 

Mr.  Pengwinion,  ttom  Cornwall,  ib. 

Mr.  Pate  Maxwell,  Laird  ofSnmmertrees,] 
called  ••  Pate  In  Peril,"  174. 

Father  Crackenthorp.  the  publican,  210. 

Dolly  Crackenthorp,  his  daaghtvr,  ik. 

Robin  ilastie,  a  smuggler,  and  publican  at  Annan,  19ijk 

Thomas  Tumbull,  alias  Turn  Turnpenny,  a  canting  smug- 
gler, and  Kchoolm  aster,  1K8. 

Malachi,  his  preaching  assistant,  189. 

Nanty  or  Anthony  Ewart,  a  smuggler  captain.  1WJ. 

Mrs.  Cantrips,  his  fnrmer  friend  and  landlady,  lot. 

Jessie  Cantrips,  her  daughter,  ib. 

Jack  iladaway,  their  neighbour,  203. 

Job  Rutledge,  191, 

Swanston,  ib. 

John  Roberts.  207. 

Old  Jephson,2I1, 

Jack  Lowther,2If, 

Blinkinsop,  ib.  ^    Braoggieia. 

Jem  Collier,  ib. 

Sam  Skelton.  213, 

Will  Lamplugh,  ib. 

Goodman  Grist,  the  miller,  if,. 

Old  Pcel-the-Causeway,  ib. 

Widow  Gregson.  Darsie's   landlady  at  Shepherd's  Bosh. 

25,  56. 
Willie  Steenson,  or  "  Wandering  Willie,"  a  blind  fiddler. 

72. 
Maggie  Steenson,  or  Epps  Ainiilie,  his  wife.  ib. 
Rob  the  Rambler,  his  comrade.  74. 
Dame  Martin,  Darsie's  partner  in  the  dance,  92. 
Joshua  Geddes,  the  Quaker,  44. 
Rarhel  Geddes,  his  sister,  55. 
Philip  Geddes,  their  grandfather,  54. 
Jehoi.ichim,  their  servant,  ib. 
Bauldic.  their  stable-boy,  ib. 
John  Davles,  an  old  fisherman,  employed  by  the  Quaker, 

123. 
Little  Phil,  Ms  lad,  1S4. 
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Aim  PalTford,  a  young  adrocftte,  Darsie  Latimer's  friend,  1 1 . 
Ifr.  Alexander  m  Saonden  Fairford,  his  &ther,  a  lawyer, 

IS. 
James  Wilkinson,  his  servant,  17. 
Hannah,  his  housekeeper,  40. 
Eppe,  his  cook,  ib. 
Peter  Fairford,  Alan's  cousin,  68. 
Ralph  Latimer,  Darsie's  supposed  father,  67. 
Bam  Owen,  Darsie's  groom,  15. 
Bamuvl  OriAths,  Darsie's  paymaster  in  London,  12. 
William  Croabie,  Provost  of  Dumfries,  114,  168. 
Ura.  Croabie,  a  cousin  of  the  Redgauutlets,  175. 
Lord  Kaimes,  113,  ^   ,    . 

Lord  Bladderskate,  111,    )  J"***"* 


Mr.  Daniel    Dumtoustie,    a   young  advocate,  Lord    B.'s 

nephew,  101. 
Peter  Drudgeit,  Lord  B.'s  clerk,  ib, 

Mr.  Tough,  112,        l^yocates 
Mr.  Pest,  68,  114,      /  "^«»*=**«*- 

Peter  Peebles,  the  poor  litigant,  102. 

Mathew  Foxlcy,  a  magistrate,  140. 

Nicholas  Faggot,  his  clerk,  ib. 

Mr.  Crossbite,  an  advocate,  39. 

General  Campbell,  or  *'  Black  Colin  Campbell,"  In  the  King's 

service,  289. 
Quaner-Master  Thvacker  of  the  Dragoons,  211. 
Lawyers,  Conspirators,  Smugglers.   Soldiers,    Fishermen, 

Domestics. 


PRINCIPAL    INCIDENTS. 

Darsie  Latimer  writes  to  Alan  Pairford  an  accoont  of  his  journey  and  his  prospects,  11 ;  and  of  a  salmon-hunt  near 
Sbcpherd^s  Bush,  where  he  was  overtaken  by  the  Solway  tide,  27 ;  and  conducted  by  the  Laird  of  the  Loclii  to  hia 
cottage,  30 ;  where  a  young  lady  says  grace  at  supper,  33.  Alan  writes  to  Darsie  of  Mr.  llerries's  visit  and  inquiry  after 
Darsie,  39.  Darsie  to  Alan,  of  the  Laird's  quarrel  with  Geddes  the  Quaker  about  a  fisliing  station,  43 ;  of  the  Uuakcr*s 
invitation  of  Darsie  to  his  house,  47 ;  of  the  Quaker's  horse  running  away  with  little  Benjic,  50 ;  and  of  his  stay  with 
the  Quaker,  56.  Alan  to  Darsie,  of  Greenmantlc's  visit  to  him,  Gl ;  and  of  her  writing  him  to  warn  Darsie's  return  to 
Edinburgh,  65.  Alan's  fietther  to  Darsie,  requesting  him  not  to  return  at  present,  C7.  Darsie  to  Alan,  of  his  met^ting  the 
bliud  fiddler,  69  ;  who  tells  Wandering  Willie's  tale,  78— how  that  Sir  Kobert  Gauntlet's  piper  called  and  paid  his  rent, 
80 ;  the  old  knight  died  suddenly,  ib. ;  the  old  butler  died  with  fright,  81 ;  the  knight*8  son  afterwards  demanded  the 
rent  on  his  father's  receipt,  82 ;  the  piper  conducted  to  the  infernal  regions,  84 ;  there  obtained  from  the  knight 
hia  receipt,  and  information  where  the  money  was  hid,  86 ;  and  it  was  found  in  the  turret,  carried  there  by  the  knight's 
baboon,  called  Major  Weir,  87. — Of  Darsie's  accompanying  the  fiddler  to  the  fishers*  dance,  91 ;  where  he  danced  with 
the  Laird's  niece,  94 ;  who  warned  him  to  leave  the  country,  95.  Alan  to  Darsie,  of  his  consultation  about  poor  Peter 
Peebles's  lawsuit,  99.  Of  Peter  getting  drunk,  104.  Darsie  pleads  the  case  before  the  judges,  109.  A  letter  found  among 
his  papers  suddenly  hurries  him  out  of  Court,  113.  The  letter  stating  that  Darsie's  life  was  in  danger,  114 ;  and  his  (Alan*s) 
starting  for  Dumfriesshire,  116.  Darsie's  Journal  of  hia  return  to  the  residence  of  the  Quaker,  122 ;  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  disputed  fishing  station  on  an  alarm  of  disturbance,  123.  Attacked  by  rioters,  who  broke  the  nets,  and  struck 
down  Darsie  into  an  insensible  state,  127.  He  is  conveyed  in  a  cart  along  the  sands,  129.  Met  by  the  Laird  on  horseback, 
131.  Confined  with  fever  in  the  Laird's  house,  134 ;  and  treated  as  mad,  137.  Of  his  writing  to  the  Laird,  demanding  in- 
terview and  explanation,  138.  That  the  Laird  visited  him,  139 ;  took  him  before  a  magistrate,  who  examined  him,  140;  and 
that  Peter  Peebles,  seeking  Alan  Fairford,  bounced  into  the  room,  143.  That  Peter  recognised  the  Laird  as  Mr.  Herries 
eonoemed  in  the  rebellion,  147 ;  on  which  the  clerk  produced  a  State  warrant  against  him,  which  he  destroyed,  149 ;  and  the 
magistrate  threatened  to  arrest  him,  150 ;  but  afterwards  declined,  and  left  Darsie  in  his  charge,  151.  That  the  Laird  told 
Darsie  of  his  relation  to  the  Redgauntlet  fiunily,  and  desired  him  to  prepare  for  a  journey,  155.  That  Darsie  communicated 
with  the  blind  fiddler  in  the  court-yard  by  means  of  tunes,  163 ;  and  that  a  riding  mask  and  a  lady's  habit  were  brought  for 
his  disguise,  166.  Alan  Fairford's  Journal,  that  in  search  of  Darsie  he  consulted  Provost  Crosbie,  168 ;  and  went  to  tho 
Quaker's,  who  was  absent,  172.  That  he  dined  with  the  Provost,  and  met  Mr.  Maxwell  there,  a  friend  of  lledgauntlet,  who 
tdd  the  story  of  his  escape  from  the  soldiers  during  the  rebellion,  174.  The  Provost  cautioned  him  against  Maxwell,  184;  who 
gave  him  a  letter  to  Kedgonntlet,  186 ;  which  he  went  with  to  the  canting  smuggler  at  Annan  for  Redgauntlet's  address, 
and  found  the  smuggler  at  prayers,  188.  That  the  smuggler  took  him  into  the  spirit  vault,  191 ;  and  by  secret  passages 
to  an  inn  at  the  river  side,  195 ;  where  Alan  got  on  board  the  smuggler's  brig,  197.  That  Nanty  Ewart,  the  captain, 
told  him  his  early  adventures  of  seduction  and  piracy,  and  fell  asleep  intoxicated,  201.  That  the  brig  arrived  in  the 
Wampool  river,  and  the  party  got  ashore  at  night,  209.  Alan  being  sick,  the  captain  took  him  to  the  houac  of  the  Miss 
Arthureta,  Papist  ladies,  213  ;  where  he  was  introduced  to  Father  Bonaventura,  219  ;  to  whom  he  showed  Maxwell's 
letter  to  Redgauntlet,  which  he  (Father  Bonaventura)  opened  and  read,  222 ;  and  gave  him  another  letter,  to  be  token 
to  Brcdgauntlet  with  it,  225.  That  a  lady  suddenly  appeared  at  their  conference,  226 ;  and  Alan  left  the  house  with  a 
guide  in  search  of  lledgauntlet,  227.  Darsie's  Journal  states  that  he  began  his  journey  on  horseback,  disguised  as  a  lady, 
with  Uerries,  aiiat  lledgauntlet,  229  ;  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  his  niece  **Greenmantle,"  who  kissed  Darsie,  231 ; 
and  declared  herself  his  sister,  235.  She  told  him  their  family  history,  230  ;  tliat  Redgauntlet  was  their  uncle ;  of  his 
taking  her  to  tho  coronation  of  Greorge  III.  240 ;  where  he  mode  her  pick  up  the  gauntlet  of  the  King's  champion, 
242 ;  of  his  conspiracies  against  the  Gh}vemment,  243 ;  and  of  Nixon's  villany,  244.  That  Kedganntlet  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  join  tlic  Pretender's  cause,  240.  Tlie  party  arrive  at  Crockenthorp's  Inn,  where  Darsie  meeta 
Alan,  252 ;  the  blind  fiddler,  254 ;  and  the  Quaker  seeking  for  Darsie,  meets  Peter  Peebles  looking  for  Alan,  256. 
Nanty  Ewart  beats  Peebles,  261.  Alan  delivers  the  letters  to  Bedgauntlet,  263.  Peebles  produces  a  warrant  against 
Alan,  who  resists,  264.  A  skirmish,  Nanty  Ewart  disarmed  by  Bedgauntlet ;  Alan  and  the  Quaker  arrested,  266.  Bed- 
gauntlet  introduces  Darsie  to  a  meeting  of  conspirators  in  the  Pretender's  cause,  271.  They  resolve  to  require  of  the 
Prince  dismissal  of  his  mistress  from  liis  household,  274.  The  Prince  receives  their  deputation,  and  Darsie  is  introduced 
to  him,  276.  The  Prince  refuses  compliance  with  their  demand,  278.  The  enterprize  is  broken  off,  and  lledgauntlet 
directs  Ewart  to  prepare  his  brig  for  the  Prince's  departure,  280.  Nixon  follows  Ewart  with  a  proposal  of  treachery, 
281.  Ewart  reftues,  Nixon  shoots  him,  Ewart  at  the  same  instant  cuts  him  down,  and  they  are  found  both  dead,  282. 
jUn  recognises  Darsie's  sister  aa  "  Grcenmantle,"  285.  She  tells  him  of  Darsie's  situation,  286.  A  letter  from 
General  Campbell  to  Nixon  found  on  little  Benjie,  287.  The  General  arrives  with  the  military,  289 ;  and  suffers  the 
eonspirators  to  depart,  290.  The  Prince  embarks,  and  Bedgauntlet,  taking  leave  of  Darsie  and  Lilias.  accompanies  him, 
291.    lilias  married  to  Alan  Fairford,  293  ;  and  Bedgauntlet  becomes  Prior  of  a  Monastery  abroad,  294. 
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CHARACTEBS  IXTRODrCED. 


Brvrxvain.  bis  wife,  31i. 
Tmz^*t  Eiokys.  his  dtapUia.  314. 
CatiTAll^:^  bi*  ftTccrlte  Urd.  913: 


cLe  PriBceof  PowTvLand,  312. 


disgiu«cd  at  Renaalt 


Vjdal.  a 


!.  43t.  4». 


Carador  o(  M«9VTf«a:.  di;c  Prince's  jmnifer  bard,  317. 

JxnrAith  ap  Jevaa.  his  eaToy.  313. 

Moffaz.  one  of  kls  «oIdxn.'313. 

Sir  Rajaoai  Bcreagcr.  aa  okl  Xormaa  varrior.  313. 

Tbe  Ladr  ETcfiae  Rerenccr.  hi*  daq^tcr,  the  Becroched, 

313.325. 
Father  AUiovaad.  Sir  RaTBund's  >»>t'«"  33C. 
Denais  Morale  h£j  es^sire.  321. 
Wukia  FIusocIl.  a  Fjemis:i  aoldicr  and  aztiaaa.  •*. 
Rotcbea.  or  Rot*  nammnck.  kiidai^^ier, 336. 
laa  Taawelt.  her  suites.  347. 
Relacld.  Sir  RavvAad's  boxkr,  SS. 
RmgL  the  hostucaa.  3£». 
Dais«  tiiliaa.  his  mitt,  3(1. 
D^a:*  Maqperr.  the  avnc.A. 
Niei  Haa«oa.  a  sokficr.  S3&. 
FMerkia  Vont.  the  scBtiael.  SS5. 
Bla&rhe  aad  Temone.  Ladj  ETcfiae's  domestics.  3S6. 
DiL>|aceC  the  vanicr.  311. 
The  Ladj  Entneefarde.  of  Baldringhaia,  3M. 
BerviBe«bcr  faToarito  atteadaat,  ik. 
HaadvoIC  her  strvard.  3SS. 
Baldric,  aa  aacvsccvof  Laly  EtvliBe.  490, 
Vaada.  hU  viie,  the  Spini  with  the  rcd-haad»  ih. 
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The  Abbess  of  the  noanerj  at  Glooceater,  410. 

Sir  Hugo  de  Lacy,  Coasubleof  Chester,  a  cnuader,  364, 371* 

Sir  Damiaa  de  Lacy,  his  nephew,  360. 

Rfln«fw1l  de  Lacy,  his  cousin.  407 ;  disfoiaed  as  a  nmichant  at 

the  funeral,  365 ;  as  the  hawk  merdiant  at  the  castle, 

451;  aad  the  robber  captain,  457. 
Sir  WiUiam  Herbert,  a  friend  of  Sir  Hugode  Lacy,  403. 
Philip  Guariai,  Sir  Hugo's  esquire,  420. 
Amelot,  Sir  Damian's  page,  444. 

Ralph  Gennil,       \     ,  ...    . .,_ 

Stephen  Pontoys.  J  ^*««""  in  hu  troop,  475. 

Wild  Wenlock,  De  Lacy's  kinsman,  472,  478. 
Hob  MiQer  of  Twyford,  one  of  the  insurgents,  477. 
Dawfyd.  the  one-eyed,  a  freebooter  diief,  464. 
King  Henry  the  Second,  of  England,  490. 
Prince  Ridiard,  \  ^, 
Prince  John,        /"•«»«.•*• 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  492. 
The  Earl  of  Gkmcester,  491. 
The  Earl  of  Arundd,  a  Crusader,  329. 
Guy  Sforthenner,  a  nobleman,  the  King's  pdmairaat,  461. 
Alberick,  Prince  Richard's  esquire,  491. 
Baldwin,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  420. 
Hb  chaplain,  ii. 

The  paritor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  court,  416. 
The  leech  at  die  convent  of  Gloucester,  4 14. 
Crusaders,  Soldiers,  Priesta,  Robbers,  Villagexs,  Domestics, 
&c.  ftc 


PRINCIPAL  IXCIDEXTS. 

Gw«iwTii  the  Wel^h  Pnace  of  Powrvlaad  Tisiis  Sir  Bavmond  Berenger's  castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  812 ;  admires 
rvelioe  Berviurr.  SI3 ;  b^ilt!$  fndTal  in  Fowys  Castle,  S13.  ReceiTcs  a  letter  from  Sir  Raymond,  dediniDg  his 
aI;:anof.  Sl>.  Sir  Raxmoikif  $  ca$3le  in  alarm  of  an  attack.  320.  The  Welsh  troops  arrive  in  front,  323.  Sir  Raymond 
gw$  OCT  to  ceo;  ;hera.  asJ  leaves  Hammock  in  charge  of  the  castle,  3C5.  Eveline  looks  out  from  the  battlemrata,  and 
see*  her  fisher  kf.-ed  K  the  WeUh  Prince,  331.  She  rrtirw  to  the  chapel,  334.  An  envoy  from  the  Welsh  Princa 
announopd.  SSJ.  F.MtuKvI's  $;rata£rm  to  make  him  promise  to  send  oxen  to  the  castle,  338.  Is  overheard  by  the 
pncs:.  3*"^ ;  a  ho  tell*  Eveline  that  Flammock  intends  to  betray  them,  34cl.  Eveline  in  the  chapel,  vows  to  marry  the 
man  wh%^  »hall  nnwtie  her.  M\.  Hammock  is  examined,  and  continued  in  command,  344.  The  oxen  brought  into  the 
e**;le.  340».  F.amn!«vk  revvnrilAl  to  the  prie*t,  347.  The  envoy  arrives  to  receive  sorrender,  as  Flammock  had  pro- 
mised, and  if  sent  hack.  34^.  Eveline  enconrum  the  garrison  on  the  battlements,  351.  The  Welsh  forces  attad:  the 
cn>t!e.  SrO :  and  rvtire  ax  nitrht-iall.  354.  Eveline  acts  night  sentinel  on  the  ramparts,  355.  An  alarm  heard  at  a 
dist.'in^v.  3oS.  Sir  Hucv^  de  Lacy's  m>T>ps  arrive  to  disperse  the  Welsh  camp,  359.  His  nephew,  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy, 
arrix«  in  the  castle,  IvV).  Funeral  of  Sir  RaxTQond.  Randal  de  Lary.  Sir  Hugo^s  spendthrift  consin,  appears  at  the 
f\;«or»K  divnisrd  a»  a  merrhant,  3<V4.  ExTiine  visit.*  Sir  Hugo  in  his  pavilion,  outside  the  castle,  371.  He  proposes 
himself  to  her,  37- :  and  esctms  her  to  her  annt's  convent,  379;  their  repast  on  the  road-side,  3S1.  She  visits  her 
rxl.tti\i\  iho  old  I^ly  of  R^dnngham.  3S3.  Sir  Hugo  places  a  guard  ronnd  the  house,  385.  She  has  to  sleep  in  the 
h:mu:(>l  chamlxT.  3Si* ;  whieh  she  enters  alone,  leading  Rose  her  attendant  in  the  next  apartment,  391.  In  the  night, 
U«vi*>  he.irfi  her  sm\tra.  and  calls  *,o  Dami.tu  disguised  as^'  the  sentinel,  who  enters  by  the  window,  and  conveys  Eveline, 
fault  inc.  ftv^tn  her  cha«;her  into  Rtvw's  aixartmoct,  303.  She  leaves  the  house  early  in  the  morning,  398 ;  and  tells  Ilocn 
sho  had  s<vn  a  >i>i%^n  of  her  murdervd  ancestor  fh>wning  on  her,  -iOl.  Rose  inquires  in  vain  for  the  sentinel  who  rescued 
Fx  ohui^.  4*>C.  The\  arrive  a!  her  aunt's  e»>n^  ent  at  Gloucester.  4<^.  Randal  de  Lacy  visits  Eveline,  and  asks  her  interposition 
>»uh  Sit  lhigv\  \»ho  e»xn?*Mitsto  his  Iving  pn»sent  at  the  betrothal,  407.  Preparation  made  for  it,  410.  Damian  arrives  in  the 
Oi>urt-\:ml  ill,  and  taints,  41:^.  Sir  Hug\)  summoned  to  the  .\rchbishop,  41G.  Visits  Damian  in  his  sick  chamber,  419.  Is 
r»Oiil\  rt>viM\l  b\  the  .\rvhHshop.  4^"^;  «ho  j^nf^ailson  him  to  leave  his  betrothed  in  England,  and  proceed  to  the  Holy 
1  .Old.  1"^^^  The  Welsh  IViucv's  minstrel,  in  Ji-^iTuijie,  enters  Hugo's  service,  426.  Sir  Hugo  explains  to  £\'eline  his  intended 
alvMMuv  of  ilmv  jear*.  41x0 ;  andsheo^xnM'nts  to  rvmain  his  betrothed  for  that  period,  431.  The  minstrel  sings  Sir  Hugo 
nvl«>'P  lu  )u>  tout,  4:x(V  Sir  Hug\)  pnx}xv<^'^  to  Flammivk  the  guardianship  of  Eveline,  which  he  declines,  439.  Sir  Hugo 
npi'^Muis  lV-o)u:ou  t-lC  :  and  leaxes  F.ng;:tnd.  443.  Eveline  returns  to  the  castle  of  Garde  Doloureuae,  444.  Randal  de 
1  ^u> .  d)x,:«is»Nl  rts  a  moT\*hant,  brines  fi»lo«xns  for  sale,  4  50.  Lady  Eveline  joins  a  hawking  party,  452.  They  are  attadced  by  a 
bnui)  of  \\  rlshiiuu  ;  F>  cliiie,  seir^-d  and  blindfoldtNl,  453,  is  made  to  creep  into  a  subterranean  cavern,  457 ;  where  she  hean 
nouuiN  of  f^^bt lug  outside,  and  is  n-lioved  b\  a  party  under  Damian,  459 ;  who,  proceeding  to  the  rescoe  of  Wealed:, 
iiM\,  i<«  oarriisl  >u>uudt>i  to  the  castle,  -klO ;  and  Eveline  attends  his  sick  chamber,  470.    She  teUs  his  page  to  order  his 
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soldiers  to  the  relief  of  Wenlock,  and  they  refose,  473.  She  addresses  them,  and  prevails,  474.  They  advance  under  the 
page  to  the  village,  but  too  late ;  Damian  is  suspected  of  favouring  the  insurgents,  and  Wenlock's  head  is  brought  to 
them,  476.  The  soldiers  return  to  the  castle,  478.  The  King's  pursuivant  summons  the  castle  to  surrender  to  the  King, 
and  proclaims  Damian  a  traitor,  481.  Eveline  refuses  to  surrender  the  castle,  or  deliver  up  Damian,  482.  Sir  Hugo, 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  at  the  Crusade,  travelling  with  his  squire  disguised,  halts  near  the  castle,  483.  The  minstrel 
torments  him  by  slandering  Eveline,  486.  Randal  de  Lacy  joins  the  king's  forces  in  besieging  the  castle,  489.  Flam- 
mock  goes  to  the  King's  tent,  490.  A  party  under  Prince  Richard  storm  and  take  the  castle,  491.  Sir  Hugo  and  his 
followers  meet  Dame  Gilian  and  old  Raoul,  and  learn  of  affairs  at  the  castle,  495.  He  proceeds  with  them  towards  the 
castle,  498.  The  minstrel  at  the  bridge  near  the  castle  waits  for  Sir  Hugo,  500.  Procession  of  the  Constable  of  Chester 
across  the  bridge,  501.  The  minstrel,  mistaking  the  constable  for  Sir  Hugo,  his  predecessor,  rushes  upon,  and  murders 
him,  503.  Is  seized  by  Flammock,  and  taken  before  the  King,  ib. ;  where  he  finds  liis  having  murdered  Randal  de  Lacy 
instep  of  Sir  Hugo,  declares  himself  the  late  "Welsh  Prince's  bard,  504 ;  and  is  executed,  605.  Lady  Eveline, 
confined  in  her  aunt's  convent,  506,  sees  the  vision  of  her  murdered  ancestor  now  smiling  on  her,  507.  Rose  brings 
her  good  news  from  the  castle,  508.  Damian,  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  the  castle,  is  visited  by  Sir  Hugo  in 
disguise,  ib. ;  who  tempts  him  in  regard  to  Lady  Eveline,  and  finding  him  faithful,  declares  himself,  and  consents  to  cancel 
his  own  betrothal  with  her,  512.  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy  and  the  Lady  Eveline  are  married,  513. 
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CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Richard  "  Ccpur  de  Lion,"  King  of  England,  564. 

Queen  Berengaria,  his  consort,  615,  6S3. 

The  Lady  Edith  Plantagenet,  kinswoman  of  King  Richard, 

556,  634. 
TheLadyCalistaof  Montfau9on,'^j^,^Q^^^^,,^j^j^„^  gjg 
The  Lady  Florise,  J 

The  Earl  of  Salisbury,  "  William  with  the  Long  Bow,"  King 

Richard'tf  natural  brother,  686. 
Sir  Thomas  de  Multon,  of  Gilsland,  or  Lord  de  Vaux,'N 

master  of  the  horse,  565.  I  ^X 

Sir  Henry  Neville,  chamberlain,  628,  /  ^  -H 

Blondel  de  Nesle,  a  favourite  minstrel,  701,  |  ^2 

Ciacomo  Loredani,  interpreter,  579,  ) 

Sir  Jotceline,  an  English  knight,  664. 
Long  Allen, 

Henry  Woodstal,       [  soldiers  in  King  Richard's  Guard,  667 
Tomalin  Black  Lees,  j 

The  Headsman,  or  public  executioner,  638. 
Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  607,  . 
Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria,  599,  i  Crusaders. 

The  Earl  of  Wallenrode,  a  Hungarian,  606,) 
Jonas  Schwanker,  Leopold's  Jester,  601. 
The  Spruch  Sprecher,  or  sayer  of  sayings,  ib. 
Conrade,  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  500, 
Sir  Giles  Amoury,  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  589, 
The  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  580, 
Henry,  Earl  of  Champagne,  691, 
Engucrraud,  brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  689, 
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Sir  Kenneth,  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  527 ;  or 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Prince  Royal  of 
Scotland,  723;  disguised  as  Zohauk,  the  Nu- 
bian slave,  664, 

Old  Strauchan,  Sir  Kenneth's  squire,  576,  628. 

William,  King  of  ScoUand,  723. 

Theodorick,  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  an  enthusiast,  548 ;  or, 
Alberick  of  Mortemar,  an  exiled  noble,  649. 

Nectabanus,  the  dwarf  at  the  hermit's  cell,  560. 

Guenevra,  his  wife,  561. 

Henry  U.,  King  of  England,  688. 

Rosamond  Clifford,  his  favourite  mistress,  "  The  Fan:  Rosa- 
mond," ib. 

Prince  John.  King  Richard's  ^  /     ^^^^    ^^^^.^^   ^, 

brother,  i665^{      England    in  King 

^52""^'  K^f  hL  «f  York  ^  l^     Ri«»»"d's  absence. 

GeofiVey,  Archbishop  of  York, 

Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  577. 

Saladin,  the  Soldan  of  the  East,  711 ;  disguised  as  Sheerkohf, 

Emir  of  KurdisUn,  534,  541,  551 ;   and  as  Adonbec  El 

Hakim,  the  physician,  576. 
Abdallah  El  Hadgi,  the  Soldan's  envoy,  708. 
Hassan,  the  story-teller,  in  the  retinue  of  £1  Hakim,  the 

physician,  676. 
The  Charegite  assassin,  disguised  as  a  Turkish  marabout,  or 

enthusiast,  666. 
Ladies,  Crusaders,  Nobles,  Soldiers,  Arabians,  Attendants, 

&c.  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Sir  Kenneth,  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  crossing  the  great  plain  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  526  ;  meets  a 
Saracen,  and  they  encounter,  528  ;  then  rest  together  by  the  fountain  of  Palm-trees,  530 ;  and  proceed  towards  the 
hermit  of  Engaddi's  cell,  638.  The  hermit  affecting  madness,  meets  them,  attacks  the  Saracen,  and  throws  him  from  his 
horse,  5-16 ;  and  takes  them  to  his  cell,  548.  In  the  night.  Sir  Kenneth  is  called  up  by  the  hermit,  552  ;  led  to  the 
lighted  chapel  of  the  convent,  554;  and  in  a  procession  of  nuns  there,  recognises  the  Lady  Edith,  550.  After  the  cere- 
mony, two  dwarfs  enter,  and  sweep  the  chapel,  500.  The  hermit  docs  penance  with  scourges,  502.  King  Richard's  sick 
couch  watclied  by  Sir  Thomas  Multon,  566.  Sir  Kenneth  arrives  in  the  camp,  and  introduces  an  Arabian  physician 
sent  from  Saladin,  573.  The  physician  attends  Sir  Kenneth's  sick  squire,  575 ;  who  recovers  of  his  fever,  583.  Sir 
Kenneth  called  to  the  King's  tent,  gives  an  account  of  his  embassy  to  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  580.  The  King  takes  the 
Arabian  physician's  medicine,  in  wliich  the  talisman  is  dipped,  592.  The  Marquis  of  Montserrat  and  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Templars  conspire  against  King  Richard,  597-  Tlie  Archduke  of  Austria  givns  a  banquet,  600 ;  and  at  night 
goes  out  and  plants  his  standard  close  to  the  banner  of  England,  603.  King  Richard  recovers  from  the  fever,  and 
hearing  of  the  insult  to  his  banner,  rushes  out,  and  tears  down  the  Austrian  standard,  604 ;  and  leaves,  his  banner  in 
charge  of  Sir  Kenneth  for  the  night,  609.  Tlie  dwarf  brings  Sir  Kenneth  a  token  firom  the  Lady  Edith,  desiring  him  to 
attend  her  instantly.  Oil.  He  leaves  his  dog  with  the  banner,  and  goes  to  her  tent,  014.  Tn  interview  with  her,  learns 
the  Queen  had  sent  the  token  in  jest,  619.    Ilurries  back,  and  finds  his  dog  wounded,  and  the  banner  stolen,  620.    The 
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Ari*.I\=  i\jiliiuL  7rr>»?>  Lis  zolci^  orer  to  SftZaiin^c  anar,  vliicli  be  refuses,  625.  Goes  to  King  Bichard,  and  tell* 
L-=i  f  -.-r  •^--- -.^r  >c-.ira.  02  j.  Tie  Km^  i*  about  lo  ftrike  bim  dead,  but  orders  bim  to  execution,  CC9.  The  Queen, 
tL^  L^V  L~:k,  and  lut  hnmh  of  En^addi  m*.ercede  for  bis  life,  637 ;  but  tbe  king  denies  tbcm  all,  641.  The  Arebian 
p!\v«>.  .a  iiiUrroe-ieiL.  li. ;  acd  ibe  Kinz  eoosent*  upon  ocnditioB  tbat  Sir  Kennetb  become  bond-aUre  of  the  pbyncian,  64A ; 
Tr.*  Lrn^:  per»Aik»  ;be  kin?  not  to  leni  a  measaxe  of  defiance  to  tbe  Arcbduke  of  Austria,  647 ;  and  relates  the  hiitorT' 
of  L  >  -yMx  liff,  C5'>.  Tbe  Aiehliishop  of  Tyre  proposes  to  tbe  King  a  truce,  by  bt9  giving  tbe  Lady  Kditb  in  marriage 
to  S^l^ii,  652.  Tbe  V'r-^  &::»!»  tbe  coobcxI  of  tbe  Princes,  655 ;  and  persuades  them  not  to  abandon  the  CnMade» 
GC7.  Con«pin<c7  berweea  :Le  Marquis  of  Moatsenat  and  tbe  Templar,  65$.  Sir  Kenneth,  disguised  as  a  donab  Xabian 
sla^e,  ;>  ient  ly  S  JaiLn  a  p rv«^a:  to  tbe  Kinz,  604.  A  Turkish  marabout  arrives,  and  dances  befora  the  King's  tent^ 
CoO.  lie  tzZZeuLx  springs  f<.>r?jud,  acJ  is  about  to  stab  tbe  King,  but  tbe  Nubian  catches  his  arm,  and  the  long  killa 
bird.  6C^  The  Nullan  ufer»  lo  £nd  out  vbo  stole  the  banner  of  England,  671.  I^r  Kenneth,  whea  the  King  granted 
his  iif<r.  Irft  the  cjjop  vith  the  physician,  674.  The  Arab  troop  on  their  journey  towards  the  Soldan*s  camp,  praetnte 
tbemi'i'lTes  at  cnn-rlse,  677.  Tbey  are  perked,  and  flee  acn>s«  the  desert,  67S.  Sir  Kennetb  and  tbe  physician  rest  at 
tbe  f«.an:ain  of  palis-tTvcs,  where  they  had  before  met,  6S0.  Sir  Kennetb  sleeps ;  on  waking,  fittds  himself  in  the 
Ara^.ian's  pavilion.  6S1 ;  and  recoenises  in  tbe  pby^icinn  tl;e  Saracen  be  bad  fought  with,  68:^  Tbe  phyHidaa  disguiset 
Sir  Kennetb  as  a  Nulilan  sbre,  and  sends  bim  to  King  Ridiaru's  carap,  witli  a  letter  to  the  Lady  Edith,  686.  Sir  Kenneth, 
thu4  difzuised,  amves  at  King  IUchaxd*s  cunp.  A  procession  of  all  the  crusading  princes  round  the  banner  of  Ikigtand 
on  St.  Geoff's  mount,  6S7.  Tbe  Nubian's  hound  flies  upon  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  and  drags  him  from  bis  horse, 
690 ;  King  Richard  charv»  him  with  having  stolen  the  banner,  ib.  A  council  of  the  Princes  held,  and  the  qiarrd 
referred  to  single  combat,  692.  Sir  Kenneth,  »till  in  di^uiae,  has  an  interview  with  the  lady  Edith,  and  delivers  tha 
Soldan  s  letter,  COS.  King  Eidianf  s  &vourite  minstrel  arrive?,  and  sings  to  him,  701.  Tbe  King  and  his  retinue,  pro* 
ceeding  to  the  combat,  are  met  by  Saladin  and  his  li^ht  horsemen,  710.  The  King  and  Sabidin  embrace,  711-  Saladin 
declares  himself  to  tbe  King  as  tbe  physician  who  cured  bim,  713.  The  lists  prepared,  717.  The  Maiquis  of  Montserrat, 
during  his  confession  to  the  hermit,  is  interrupted  and  mocked  by  tbe  Templar,  718.  The  encounter,  the  Marquis  ia 
unhorsed,  wounded,  and  avows  bis  guilt,  720.  Sir  Kenneth,  who  bad  acted  as  the  King's  champion,  is  recognised  by 
him,  and  acknowledged  the  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland.  723.  Saladin  holds  a  banquet  in  his  pavilion,  the  dwarf  tells  bim 
be  had  seen  the  Tempbr  murder  the  wounded  Marquis  in  his  tent.  Sahdin  cuts  off  the  Templar's  bead  while  in  the 
act  of  drinking,  lib,    Tbe  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland  is  afterwards  married  to  tbe  Lady  Edith  PUntagenet,  728. 


Vol.  X.— W  OODSTOCK. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Charles  the  Second,  King  of  England,  193,  203,  di^uised  as 
a  gipsy  woman  at  Woodstock,  170,  and  as  Louis 
Kerneguy,  Albert  Lee's  page,  183. 

11^  !^"v*  ""i  i?'""'  I  the  king's  brothers,  329. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,    J  " 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Chancellor,  328. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ih.  \ 

Lord  Wilmot,  or  Earl  of  Rochester,  220,  /    .  v*      r<v    i    > 
2J,  I  of  King  Charles  s 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  241,  \       ^^^^' 

Sir  Charles  Sedley,  21 1,  J 

Prince  Rupert,  54. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland,  a  royalist,  286. 

The  Marquis  of  Montrose,  183. 

General  Monk,  327. 

Sir  Henry  I^e,  an  old  royalist,  and  head  ranger  of  Wood- 
stock, 28,  36. 

Alice  Lee,  his  daughter,  28,  37. 

Colonel  All)ert  Lee,  his  son,  King  Charles's  friend,  178. 

Voting  Abney,  Albert's  friend,  38. 

Jocclinc  JoliflTe,  the  under-keeper  of  Woodstock  forest,  33. 

Phcebe  Mayflower,  servant  at  .''ir  Henry  Lee's  lodge,  52. 

Old  Cioody  Jellicott,  servant  at  the  keeper's  hut,  62. 

Old  Martin,  the  verdurer,  near  the  lodge,  286. 

Mrs.  Aylmer,  a  neighbour  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  324. 

Dr.  Anthony  Rochecliffe,  a  plotting  royalist,  123,  formerly 
JoKeph  Albany,  159. 

Master  Purefoy,  his  former  tutor,  157. 

Roper  Wildrake,  a  dissipated  royalist,  65. 

Will  Spittal,  or  Spitfire,  his  serving  boy,  268. 

Shakspeare,  40. 

Ben  Joniton,  16.  * 

Will  Davenant,  supposed  descendant  of  Shakspeare,  Wild- 
rake's  friend,  226. 


Mflton,  229. 

Patrick  Carey,  the  poet,  277. 

Sir  Jacob  Aston,  of  King  Charles  I.'s  party,  33. 

Queen  Eleanor,  consort  of  King  Henry  IL  105. 

Rosamond  Clifford,  "  the  Fair  Rosamond,"  his  favourite 

mistress,  ib. 
The  Mayor  of  Woodstock,  30. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  84. 
Cromwell's  daughter,  93. 
Captain  Gilbert  Pearson,  his  ofilcer  hi  attendance,  89. 

Colonel  Desborough,         ^  parliamentary  eommiasioncrs. 

Major-General  Harrison,  \     iqj 

Master  Joshua  Bletson,    / 

General  Lambert,  the  parliamentary  leader,  298. 

Joseph    Tomkins,  Cromwell's  secret  agent,  30,  formerly 

Philip  Hazeldine,  263.   alias   *' Master  Fibbet,"  CoL 

Desboiough's  secretary,  113. 
Master  Bibbet,  General  Harrison's  secretary,  113. 
Master  Gibbet,  Bletson's  secretary,  ib, 
Zcdekiah,        \ 

Jonathan,        V  General  Harrison's  servants,  139. 
Nicodemus,    ) 

Colonel  Markham  Everard,  of  the  Conmoonwealth  party,  58. 
Master  Everard,  his  father,  38 
Corporal  Grace-be-here  Humgudgeon,  294, 
Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  chaplain,  86, 

Colonel  Overton,  ib.  ■  , „, 

Colonel  Thomhaugh,  66,  V in  Cromwell  a 

Ephraim  Cobb,  84,  '      troop. 

Zerubbabel  Robins,  308, 

Merciful  Strickalthrow,  31 1, 

Master  Neheraiah  Holdenough,  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  28. 

Courtiers,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Domestics,  See. 
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PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

JDoMaiptacn  of  the  diwiOTtlfd  church  at  Woodstock,  37.  Tlie  presbyterian  pastor  ejected  from  his  pulpit  by  a 
BiUitary  preacher,  80.  Tomkins  oyerhears  old  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  his  danghter  Alice  in  the  park,  36  ;  and  produces 
hsB  warrant  ftam  the  parliament  to  take  possession  of  the  royal  lodge,  41.  Sir  Henry  Lee  fights  with  him,  but  is 
disarmed,  and  afterwards  agrees  to  snrrendcr  the  lodge,  4fd.  Description  of  the  lodge,  40.  Sir  Henry  aud  Alice  retire 
to  the  nnderkeoper^s  hut,  where  they  meet  Markham  Everard,  58  ;  whom  Sir  Henry  taunts  as  a  rebel,  59.  Everard 
finds  WiUfake  in  the  park,  65 ;  who  tells  him  he  liad  frightened  Tomkins  in  the  lodge,  69.  Everard  writes  to  CromweD, 
interceding  for  the  Lees,  75 ;  and  sends  his  letter  by  Wildrake,  78  ;  who  arrives  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  delivers  the 
letter  to  Ohromwell,  8d.  Cromwell  desires  him  to  report  any  movement  of  King  Charles,  91.  His  agitation  on  looking 
it  the  portrait  of  King  Charles  L,  92.  His  daughter  enters  the  room  and  takes  him  away,  U3.  He  gives  Wildrake  a 
warrant  for  the  Pariiamentary  Commissioners  to  leave  the  lodge  to  the  Lees*  feunily,  95.  Wildrake  returns  to  Wood- 
rtodc,  and  gives  the  warrant  to  Everard,  ib. ;  who  sends  for  the  mayor,  06 ;  and  goes  with  him  and  Holdenough  to  tho 
lodge,  103.  Description  of  the  three  commissioners,  106.  During  interview  with  them  a  noise  like  thunder  is  heard 
in  the  house,  116.  Everard  searches  the  secret  gallery,  where  he  hears  a  voice  which  he  mistakes  for  that  of  Alice  Lee, 
X17.  He  is  disarmed,  and  compelled  to  swear  secrecy,  119 ;  and  rides  to  the  hut,  where  he  finds  Sir  Henry  and  Alice  at 
prayers,  133.  Sir  Henry  refiises  to  accept  the  lodge  at  the  hands  of  CromweU,  125.  Alice  charges  Everard  with  a 
promise  to  betray  the  king,  wliich  he  denies,  126.  He  tells  Wildrake  of  the  king*8  escape  from  Bristol,  130.  Tliey 
Aeet  General  Harrison  roving  in  the  park,  131,  whither  he  had  been  led  by  a  sham  ghost,  133.  Wildrake  fights  him, 
135.  Everard  sleeps  at  the  lodge,  and  hears  strange  music  at  night,  141.  A  figure  appears,  and  defies  him ;  he  fires 
a-pistol  throned  it,  but  it  mocks  him,  144.  He  hears  how  the  commissioners  had  been  alarmed,  their  beds  turned  up, 
&e.  140 ;  and  shows  them  Cromwell^s  warrant,  152.  They  consult  and  determine  to  leave  the  lodge,  and  retire  to 
Woodstock,  154.  Holdenough  tells  Everard  of  a  siege  during  the  civil  wars,  157 ;  where  his  college  friend  was 
Vntchcred,  159 ;  and  of  his  having  seen  his  spirit  last  night,  101.  Sir  Henry  returns  to  the  lodge,  167  ;  and  fences 
with  Tomldns,  163.  Alice  meets  (the  king  disguised  as)  a  gipsy  woman  at  Rosamond^s  fountain;  170.  Tlio  dog  Bevis 
oomes  to  her  help ;  the  gipsy  tlireatens  to  shoot  it,  172,  and  drops  a  ring  into  Alice's  pitcher,  173.  Alice  watches  her 
&ther  wliile  he  sleeps,  177  ;  and  sees  by  moonlight  a  man  climbing  up  the  wall ;  wakes  her  father ;  a  stranger  enters  by 
the  window,  and  is  cut  down  by  Sir  Henry,  who  swoons  on  hearing  it  is  his  son  Albert,  177-9.  Albert  is  unhurt,  and 
Sir  Henry  recovers,  180.  Albert's  Scotch  page  (the  King  disguised)  introduced  at  supper,  183.  Wildrake  joins,  and  is 
recognised  by  Sir  Henrj-  as  a  former  comrade,  180.  Tlip  next  day  Albert  consults  with  Dr.  Rocliecliffc  about  the  king's 
safety,  199.  Alice  gives  the  page  a  loyal  description  of  the  king,  206.  The  page's  intimacy  with  Alice,  214,  noticed 
by  Phoebe  Mayflower,  who  tells  Everard  her  suspicions,  216.  The  page  is  followed  into  the  park  by  Everard,  218 ;  who 
mistakes  him  for  Lord  Wilmot,  shows  him  the  ring  that  was  dropped  into  Alice's  pitcher,  and  charges  him  with  dis- 
honourable intentions  towards  her,  220.  Tlicy  fight,  and  are  separated  by  Sir  Henry,  222 ;  who  afterwards  quarrels 
with  Everard  for  preferring  Milton  to  Shakspeare,  229.  The  page  presses  his  suit  to  Alice,  and  declares  himself  the 
king,  232.  She  remonstrates  with  and  leaves  him,  237.  Wildrake  brings  him  a  challenge  from  Everard,  238.  The 
doctor  and  Alice  concert  a  plan  for  preventing  the  duel,  242 ;  and  concejil  themselves  at  the  place  appointed,  240. 
Wildrake  comes  to  the  ground,  and  fences  at  the  doctor,  247.  Everard  and  the  supposed  page  arrive,  and  l)egin  to 
fight,  249.  Alice  is  brought  forward,  and  parts  them,  250.  Everard,  offended  with  her,  leaves  the  ground,  251.  The 
supposed  page  follows  him,  and  declares  himself  the  king,  253.  Everard  kisses  liis  hand,  255.  Phccl^e  joined  by 
Tomkins  at  the  fountain  ;  262,  who  proposing  dish(mour  to  and  attempting  to  seize  her,  8he  strikes  liim  with  a  large 
pebble,  264.  lie  pursues  her;  Jocclinc  comes  to  her  assistance ;  Tomkins  fires  at  him,  but  Joccline  strikes  him  dead 
with  his  quarter-staff,  265.  Everard,  Holdenough,  and  Wildrake  suddenly  visited  by  Cromwell  at  night,  269.  Wildrake 
privately  sends  his  boy  to  alarm  the  lodge,  271.  Cromwell  reproaches  Everard  for  secreting  the  king,  272.  Wildrake 
strikes  at  Cromwell  with  his  sword,  and  is  made  prisoner,  273.  Cromwell  places  Everard  and  Holdenough  under  arrest, 
275.  Albert  Lee  arrives  at  the  lodge  with  advice  for  the  king  to  embark  the  next  day,  278.  Tlie  dog  brings  in 
Tomkins's  bloody  glove,  and  Joccline  with  the  doctor  go  out  to  bury  tlic  body,  279.  Wildrake's  boy  brings  the  alarm  of 
Cromwell's  arrival,  283.  The  king  declares  himself  to  Sir  Henry  Lee,  285  ;  changes  dresses  with  Albert,  and  escapes 
with  Alice  for  his  guide,  288.  Cromwell  advances  with  liis  troops  towards  the  lodge,  292.  They  discover  the  doctor 
and  Joccline  burying  Tomkins,  and  arrest  them,  294.  Indecision  of  Cromwell  on  arriving  before  the  lodge,  2U7.  Sir 
Henry  refuses  to  open  the  door,  299,  which  is  effected  by  the  gunpowder  of  the  besiegers,  301.  Sir  Henry  and  Phcrbo 
Mayflower  examined,  ib.  The  secret  entrance  behind  the  old  picture  opened,  804 ;  the  private  passages  searched,  80(J. 
Albert  in  the  king's  dress  seen  in  the  tnrret  near  Rosamond's  Tower,  308.  Tlie  turret  undermined  with  gunjKiwdcr, 
309.  Albert  leaps  across  to  the  tower,  and  kills  Cromwell's  sentinel,  the  mine  explodes,  and  the  turret  falls,  310. 
Albert  is  brought  before  Cromwell,  who  discovers  the  deception,  and  orders  him  and  the  other  prisoners  for  execution 
next  morning,  312.  Wildrake  is  brought  in  tipsy,  and  sings,  310.  The  doctor  and  Holdenough  in  prison 
recognise  each  other  as  old  college  friends,  31 8.  They  are  all  told  to  prepare  for  death,  319.  Pearson  reports  to 
Cromwell  that  he  had  not  executed  the  prisoners,  and  Cromwell  orders  their  liberation,  321.  Albert  Lee  goes  abroad, 
323.  Alice  brings  a  letter  from  the  king  to  her  father,  recommending  his  consent  to  her  marriage  with  Everard,  324. 
They  are  married,  325.  Marriage  of  Joccline  Joliffe  with  Phabe  Mayflower,  326.  Albert  liCe  slain  in  battle  abroad, 
827.  Cromwell  dies,  i*.  Wildrake  brings  the  king  news  of  the  change  in  jwlitical  affairs,  328.  The  king's  triumphant 
procession  towards  London,  329.  He  dismounts  on  recognising  Sir  Henry  Lee's  family  group  on  the  road  side,  and  the 
old  knight,  after  his  blessing  the  king,  dies  upon  the  spot,  330. 
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Vol.  X.— the  HIGHLAND  WIDOW. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Mrs.  Bcthune  Baliol,  394,  409,  \  tourists     who 

Mrs.  Alice  Lambkin,  her  companion,  410,    v  introduce  the 
Donald  MacLeish,  her  postilion,  ib.  )    Story. 

Hamish  MacTavish,  or  MacTaTish  Mohr,  a  Highland  out- 
law, 417. 
Elspat  MacTavish,  his  widow,  414. 
Hamish  Bean  MacTavish,  their  son,  419. 


Miles  Mac  Phadraick,  a  Highland  Officer,  under  Barcaldine, 

421. 
Captain  Campbell,  or  Barcaldine,  or  '*  Oreen    Colin,"   an 

officer,  446. 
Sergeant  Allan  Breck  Cameron,  443. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Michael  Tyrie,  minister  of  Glenorquby,  437. 
Soldiers,  Female  Mourners,  Sec 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  the  Highland  Widow's  turf  hat  near  Bencruachan,  414.  Hamish  Bean,  her  son,  leaves  her,  420 ;  and 
returns  in  the  Highland  soldier's  dress,  4^3:  Previous  to  departure  for  his  regiment  he  sees  a  spirit,  4^.  After  his 
second  return  home  on  leave  of  absence,  his  mother  gives  him  a  sleeping  potion  to  detain  him,  433.  He  awakes  and 
finds  his  time  of  absence  expired,  436.  A  party  of  soldiers  come  to  arrest  him  for  desertion,  443.  He  shoots  their 
sergeant,  and  is  arrested,  ib.  Tried  and  shot  at  Dunbarton  Castle,  447.  The  clergyman,  returning  from  the  execution, 
meets  the  mother  wandering  insane  in  the  Haunted  Glen,  449. 


Vol.  X:.— the  TWO  DROVERS. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Robin  Oig  M'Combich,  or  MacGregor,  a  Highland  drover, 

458. 
Muhme  Janet  of  Tomahourich,  his  aunt,^459. 
Hugh  Morrison,  a  Lowland  drover,  his  friend,  4G0. 
Harry  Wakefield,  an  English  drover,  ib. 
Mr.  Ireby,  a  country  squire,  463. 


Master  Fleecebumpkin,  his  iMdlifi*,  468. 

Ralph  Heskett,  landlord  of  the  village  alehouse,  465. 

Dame  Heskett,  his  wife,  ib. 

The  Constable  and  others  at  the  alehouse,  470. 

The  Judge  at  Robin  Gig's  trial,  ib. 

Highland  and  Lowland  Fanners,  Girls,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Robin  Oig,  leaving  Donne  with  Hugh  Morrison,  is  warned  by  an  old  sibyl  not  to  go,  459.  He  travels  southward 
with  Harry  Wakefield,  460.  They  quarrel  about  a  pasture  field  for  their  cattle,  463.  Fight  at  the  ale-hooae  and  are 
separated.  Robin  Oig  leaves  the  house,  407.  Returns  and  stnbs  Harry  Wakefield,  460.  Is  tried  at  Carlisle  and  found 
guilty.    The  Judge's  impressive  charge  to  the  jury  on  his  trial,  470. 


Vol.  X.— the  SURGEON'S  DAUGHTER. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


at  Middlemas. 


Dr.  Gideon  Gray,  tho  Surgeon  at  Middlemas,  490. 

Mrs.  Gray,  ib. 

Menle  Gray,  their  daughter,  502. 

Bet  Jamieson,  a  nurse  at  Dr.  Gray's,  503. 

Jean  Simson,     'V 

Peg  Tamson,      r  old  women,  491, 

Alison  Jaup,      ^ 

Mr.  Goodricke,  a  Catholic  priest,  493, 

The  King's  messenger,  496, 

Mr.  Lawford,  the  town  clerk,  ib. 

General  Witherington,  536 ;  or  Richard  Tresham,  496  ;  first 
as  Matthew  Middlemas,  491. 

Mrs.  General  Witherington,  537 ;  or  Zelia  de  Mon9ada,  496 ; 
first  as  Mrs.  Middlemas,  491. 

Richard  Middlemas,  their  son,  493;  or  Richard  Tresham,  554. 

Matthias  de  Mon9ada,  a  merchant,  Mrs.  Witherington'a 
father,  496. 

Tom  Hillary,  Mr.  Lawford's  apprentice,  509;  Captain  Hil- 
lary. 522. 

Adam  Hartley,  Dr.  Gray's  apprentice,  511;  Dr.  Hartley,  534. 

Mr.  Mac  Fittoch,  dancing-master  at  Middlemas,  514. 

The  Young  Laird  of  Louponheight,  513. 


Winter,  General  Witherington's  head  servant,  537. 

Hyder  AH,  Khan  Behauder.  the  Nawaub  of  Mysore,  583; 

disguised  as  the  Scheik  Hall,  578. 
Prince  Tippo  Saib,  his  son,  581. 
The  Faker,  Barak  el   Hadgi,  emissary  firom  Hyder  All's 

court,  557. 
The  Vakeel,  or  government  messenger,  573. 
Sadha  Sing,  the  mourner  on  the  road  side.  574. 
Madame  Adela  Montreville,  or  the  Begum  Mootee  Mahul, 

caUed  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  559. 
Paupiah,  the   British  governor's   Hindoo\ 

steward,  570, 
Mr.  Esdale,  a  surgeon,  561, 
The  Lieut.-Colonel  of  Fort  George,  554, 
Mr.  Butler,  the  military  chaplain,  560,         ^  g^^  Madras. 
Major  Mercer,  559, 
Quarter-Master  Calder,  ib. 
Captain  Capstem,  captain  of  the  Indiaman, 

502, 

Captain  Seelencooper,  of  the  military  hospital  at  Ryde,  532. 
The  Patients  in  the  hospital,  531. 
Soldiers,  Villagers,  Domestics,  Slaves,  &c. 
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PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

A  stranger  gentleman  and  lady  arrive  at  Middlemas  village,  491.  The  lady  is  confined  and  left  vrith  her  infant  in 
Dr.  Gray's  house,  4f03.  Her  &ther  with  officers  come  and  take  her  away,  leaving  the  child,  496.  The  boy,  Richard 
Middlemas,  learns  his  history  from  Dr.  Gray,  606 ;  to  whom  he  and  Adam  Hartley  become  apprenticed,  511.  The  Race 
Ball  at  the  village,  613.  Middlemas  quarrels  with  Hartley  about  Menie  Gray,  516 ;  leaves  the  village,  528 ;  and 
enters  as  recruit  for  India,  under  Captain  Hillary,  520.  He  is  tricked,  robbed,  and  confined  in  the  sick-ward  of  the 
Military  Hospital  at  Ryde,  530 ;  where  he  is  visited  by  Dr.  Hartley,  534 ;  who  cures  General  Witherington's  child,  538. 
Middlemas  is  released  from  the  hospital,  541 ;  and  introduced  to  General  Witherington  and  his  wife,  who  prove  his 
parents,  6-Ws.  Death  of  Mrs.  Witherington  at  her  harp,  545.  The  General  raves,  546.  Interview  betwixt  Hartley  and 
Middlemas,  548.  They  arrive  in  India,  554.  Hartley  visits  Barak-el-Hadgi  at  the  tomb,  556.  Sees  Menie  Gray  at  a 
public  breakfast,  559 ;  obtains  an  interview  with  her  at  Madame  Montreville's,  and  sees  Middlemas  disguised  as  Madame 
Montreville*B  black  slave,  563.  Hartley  hears  from  Menie  Gray  of  Middlemas*s  treachery,  572 ;  and  goes  to  Hyder  Ali 
for  justice,  573.  Story  of  the  mourner  in  the  desert,  574.  Hartley,  in  an  interview  with  Hyder  Ali  in  disguise,  intreats 
assistance  in  the  case  of  Menie  Gray,  577.  Tippoo  Saib  arrives  at  Bungalore,  581.  Middlemas,  as  General  under  Tippoo, 
delivers  Menie  Gray  as  an  addition  to  his  harem,  ib.  Hyder  Ali  in  disguise  appears  in  the  crowd  before  his  son  Tippoo, 
demands  justice,  and  rescues  Menie  Gray,  ib.  Middlemas  convicted  of  treachery  is  crushed  to  death  by  a  trained 
elephant,  at  a  signal  from  Hyder  Ali,  585.    Menie  Gray  is  restored  to  Hartley,  and  returns  to  her  native  country,  ib. 
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CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Mr.  Chrystal  Croftangry,  8. 

Mrs.  Policy,  the  housekeeper  at  Holyrood,  ib.  *!  in  the  Tntroduc- 

Mrs.Baliol,  Mr.  Croftangry's  friend,  10,       j    tory  Chapter. 

Robert  the  Third,  King  of  Scotland,  75. 

Queen  Annabella,  his  consort,  77. 

Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  his  brother,  76,  81. 

Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  Duke  Robert's  son  and  succes- 
sor, 29r>. 

Prince  Robert,  Duke  of  Rothsay,  King  Robert's  eldest  son, 
the  Prince  of  Scotland,  89. 

Prince  James,  the  King's  youngest  son,  259,  296. 

Archibald,  Earl  of  Douplas,  76,  90. 

Marjory  of  Douglas,  his  daughter,  Duche&s  of  Rothsay, 
70,  298. 

Lord  Balveny,  his  kinsman,  269. 

"  The  Devil's  Dick  of  Hellgarth,"  the  falconer,  a  follower  of 
the  Earl  of  Douglas,  68. 

Buncle,  messenger  to  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  S02. 

George.  Earl  of  Dunbar  and  March,  76,  84. 

Elizabeth  of  Dunbar,  his  daught^'r,  76. 

Gilbert,  Earl  of  Errol,  Lord  High  Constable  of  Scotland,  194. 

Lindsay,  Earl  of  Crawford,  the  young  Earl-Marshal  of  Scot- 
land, 178,  181. 

MacLouis,  Captain  of  the  King's  Guard,  92. 

Sir  John  Ramomy.  the  Prince's  master  of  the  horse,  31. 

Eviot,  his  page,  129. 

Black  Quentin,  his  groom,  130. 

Anthony  Bonthron,  the  murderer,  one  of  Ramomy's  fol- 
lowers, 129. 

Kenneth,  one  of  Ramomy's  followers,  37. 

Edgar,  one  of  the  Prinre's  attendants,  93. 

William  Watkins,  the  EnglUhroan.  152. 

Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  of  Kinfauns,  Provost  of  Perth,  60,  71. 

Gilbert,  his  butler,  72. 

Gerard,  his  attendant,  74. 

Kitt  Henshaw,  his  boatman,  216,  250. 

The  Rev.  Sir  Louis  Lundin,  town-clerk  of  Perth,  167. 

Adam  Craigdallie,  eldest  bailHe  of  Perth,  39. 

Simon  Glover,  the  old  glover  of  Perth,  18. 

Catharine    Glover,  his   daughter,    "The  Fair  Maid  of 

PaRTH,"  17. 

Old  Dorothy,  their  housekeeper,  21. 


Oliver  Proudfiite,  the  boasting  bonnet-maker,  39. 

Magdalen,  or  Maudie  ProudfUte,  his  widow,  162. 

Henbane  Dwining,  the  pottingar,  or  apothecary,  59. 

Allan  Griffin,  landlord  of  the  Griffin  inn,  154. 

VVingfield,  the  feather-dresser,  169. 

Wabster,  Crookshank,  Glass,  Balneaves,  RoUock,  Chrysteson, 

citizens,  39,  57. 
Stephen  Smotherwell,  the  executioner,  185,  200. 
Blind  Harry,  the  minstrel,  53. 

Henry  Gow,  or  Henry  Smith,  or  "Gow  Chrom,"  or  '*  Hal  of 
the  Wynd,"  the  armourer,  Catharine  Glover's  lover,  21. 
Dame  Shoolbred,  his  foster-mother,  102. 
Little  Jannekin,  his  apprentice,  50,  276. 
Anton,  Cuthbert,  Dingwall,  Ringan,  &c.,his  workmen,  164. 
liOuise,  the  glee-maiden,  85,  88. 
May  Bridget,  the  milkwoman,  at  Falkland  castle,  2n3. 
Conachar,  the  old  glover's  Hiyhland  apprentice,  18;  or  Ian 

Eachin  Maclan,chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  231. 
Gilchrist  Maclan,  his  father,  the  former  chief,  212. 
Torquil  of  the  Oak,  Eachin's  foster-father,  215. 
Norman  Nan  Ord,  or  Norman  of  the  Hammer,  one  of  Tor- 

quil's  eight  sons,  276. 
Tormot,  Torquil's  youngest  son,  290. 
Eva,  Torquil's  daughter,  242. 
Niel  Booshalloch,  the  Mac  Iwan's  cowherd,  218, 
Mac  Gillie  Chattanach,  chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  282. 
Toshach  Beg,  his  second  at  the  combat,  283. 
Ferquhard  Day,  the  absentee  from  the  Clan  Chattan  at  the 

combat,  241. 
Donald  Cormack,  a  highland  robber  chief,  110. 
Henry  of  Wardlaw,  Archbishop  ol  St.  Andrews.  78,  211. 
Prior  Anselm,  of  St.  Dominic,  the  king's  confessor,  78. 
Brother  Cyprian,  a  Dominican  monk  at  the  monastery,  94.  - 
Father  Francis,  ditto,  confessor  to  Simon  Glover,  209. 
Father  Clement  Blair,  a  Carthusian  monk,  Catharine's  con- 
fessor, 117. 
Father  Waltheof,  a  grey  friar,  confessor  to  the  Duchess  of 

Rothesay,  254. 
The  Abbess  Martha,  of  Elcho  Nunnery,    kinswoman   to 

the  Glovers,  209. 
Couriiers,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Retainers,  CitizeuR,  Revellers, 

&c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

A  distant  view  of  Perth,  14.  Catharine,  the  fair  maid  of  Perth,  going  to  high  mass  with  lier  father  the  glover,  is 
accosted  by  a  young  nobleman,  18.  Henry  Smith  the  armourer,  her  lover,  sups  with  thera,  22.  Conachar  the  apprentice 
quarrels  with  Smith,  and  attempt*  to  stab  him',  25.  -Tatlwrine  intreals  Smith  to  avoid  fighting,  27.  Smith,  going  to  the 
glover's  at  day-break,  attacks  a  party  w  ho  are  breaking  into  the  house,  37.    The  Glover  admits  one  of  the  party  (tlie 
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Prince)  and  lets  him  eic&pe,  88.  A  num^t  band  lucked  up  in  the  itreet,  89.  Catharine  kitiea  teith  while  ailetp  flO 
St.  Valentino's  morning,  45.  Conaehar  leaves  the  glover*B  house  for  the  Highlands,  60.  Smith  sues  Catharine,  bat 
she  refuses  him,  54.  The  citieens  hold  a  councfl  about  the  afTray  in  the  street,  56 ;  and  resolve  to  go  to  KinfHuw  and 
consult  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  tho  provost,  60.  History  of  his  fiunily,  61.  On  the  way  to  his  castle,  Oliver,  the  boBncft- 
maker,  interrupts  a  Highkndcr  hawking,  and  is  robbed,  G7.  Interview  of  the  Provost  with  the  citizens,  72.  The  hand 
is  produced,  and  Sir  Patrick  promises  his  assistance,  73.  Character  of  King  Bobert  IIL  and  his  fiuaily,  75,  His  coa- 
fession  to  Prior  Ansehn  at  the  paUcc,  77.  The  glee-maiden  sings  under  the  palace  window,  86.  Tnmnlt  in  tho  covtt- 
yard,  87.  The  yonng  prince  kisses  the  glee-maiden,  and  quarrels  with  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Bonglas,  01.  The 
prince  places  the  glee-maiden  under  the  protection  of  Smith,  04;  who  takes  her  to  his  house,  103.  The  king  holds  a 
council,  106.  The  hand  taken  down  from  the  city  cross  is  produced  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  107.  The  king  makes  the 
prince  dismiss  Bamomy  from  his  scnice,  116.  The  Earls  of  Douglas  and  March  quarrel,  and  the  latter  qiuts  the  conrt 
in  anger,  107.  Pcud  between  the  Highland  Clans  Chattan  and  duhele  to  be  decided  by  combat  of  their  lead(^  111. 
A  commission  issued  for  the  punishment  of  heresy,  113.  Catharine  and  her  confessor.  Father  Clement,  alarmed  by 
Highlanders  among  the  rocks,  122.  Conaehar,  now  Eachin,  appears  as  their  chief,  123 ;  and  promises  protection  to 
Father  Clement,  124.  Kamomy  wounded,  is  attended  by  Dwining  the  apothecary,  126.  A  foUower  of  HanKNrniy 
employed  to  murder  Smith,  180.  Oliver  the  bonnet-maker  stopped  in  the  street  by  revellers  in  masfjues,  188 ;  poes  to 
Smith's  house  for  protection,  140 ;  and  returning  home  in  Smith's  armour  is  murdered,  143.  Tlis  prince  and  othor 
masquers  break  into  Kamomy*s  sick  room,  144.  Bamomy  shows  the  prince  Ids  mutilated  arm,  147.  Bontbirm  tells 
them  he  has  murdered  Smith,  148.  Bamomy  proposes  treason  to  the  prince,  who  threatens  to  expose  him,  150.  The 
bonnet-maker's  dead  body  found,  and  mistaken  for  that  of  Smith,  154.  Uproar  among  the  citizens,  155.  Catharine 
rushes  through  the  crowd  to  Smith's  house,  and  finds  him  safe,  1G(J.  Her  father  comes  in,  163 ;  and  persuades  Smith 
to  revenge  the  bonnet-maker,  165.  The  Town  Council  meet,  and  petition  for  ordeal  of  touching  the  bier  for  detection 
of  the  murderer,  167.  The  widow  appoints  the  Provost  and  Smith  her  champions,  178.  They  charge  Bamomy  and 
his  followers  with  the  murder,  wliich  they  deny,  and  the  king  appoints  the  ordeal,  181.  Bamorny  and  the  apothecsTj 
plan  the  escape  of  Bonthron,  184.  The  apothecary  taken  to  the  dead  body,  which  bleeds  at  his  approach,  188.  He 
cures  Oliver's  sick  cliild,  180.  Ceremony  of  touching  tlie  bier  held  in  the  churdi,  100.  The  murderer  refuses  the  ordeal, 
and  demands  that  of  combat  instead,  102.  The  Smith  offers  to  be  champion  for  the  widow,  103.  The  fight  in  the  lists, 
104.  The  murderer  defeated,  declares  his  guilt,  and  tliat  iie  was  instigated  by  the  prince,  ib.  The  king's  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  gets  the  prince  arrested,  107.  The  Smith  dines  with  the  to\m  council,  and  receives  their  public  thanks, 
108.  Tlie  murderer  is  hanged,  200 ;  but  cut  down  at  night  by  the  apothecary  and  restored  to  life,  201.  Catharine  tells 
her  father  they  are  accused  of  heresy,  208.  The  Provost  recommends  their  instant  flight,  211.  ITiey  go  to  his  castle,  213. 
Account  of  Conaehar,  alias  Eachin's  highland  family,  214.  The  glover  goes  to  seek  his  protection  in  the  Highlands,  21?. 
The  Provost  promises  Catharine  the  Ducbrss  of  Bothsay's  protection,  215.  The  glover  hears  that  Eachin,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  is  now  chief  of  the  Clun  Quhele,  210.  The  funeral  fleet  cross  Loch  Tay,  222  ;  and  form  procession  for 
installation  of  the  new  chief,  227.  The  glover  attends  Eacbin's  sylvan  banquet,  230 ;  and  rejects  his  proposal  of  mar- 
riage with  Catharine,  232.  Eturhin  deckures  himself  a  coward,  and  afraid  of  the  approaching  combat  of  the  dans,  237- 
The  glover  overhears  his  plan  of  escape,  by  seducing  away  one  of  the  opposite  party,  241.  Nevrs  arrive  of  the  hemy 
commission  being  witlidniwn,  242.  The  prince  in  confinement,  invites  Bamomy  to  visit  him,  244.  They  get  into  tho 
prince's  boat,  248 ;  hear  the  glec-moiden's  lute  on  the  Tay,  and  take  her  into  the  boat,  250 ;  land  at  night  and  ride  to 
Falkland  castle,  251.  Catharine  arriving  there  is  received  hy  the  prince,  disguised  as  the  duchess,  265.  The  prince  is 
carried  asleep  into  the  castle  dungeon,  250.  Bonthron,  as  his  jailer,  insults  him  and  leaves  him  to  etane,  260.  Catha- 
rine and  the  glcc-maiden  put  food  in  at  his  window,  262.  Tlic  glee- maiden  escapes,  and  informs  the  Earl  Douglas  of  the 
prince's  situation,  263.  The  prince  is  murdi>n;d,  '205.  Kamontey  threatens  to  throw  Catharine  from  the  castle  wall,  266. 
His  men  refuse  to  defend  the  castle,  id.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  arrives,  268.  The  prince's  dead  body  found  in  the 
dungfton.  Bamomy  dcilnres  that  the  king's  brother  had  advised  the  prince's  confinement,  ib.  The  apotliecajry, 
Bonthron,  and  Sir  John  Bamomy,  in  circumstances  of  previous  degradation,  are  executed,  269.  Tlie  Sniitli  sends 
Fiachin  a  mailed  coat  on  condition  of  his  fighting  him  in  it,  2/7.  Eurl  DougUis  informs  the  king's  brother  of  the 
prince's  death,  278.  Tlic  clans  of  Chattan  and  Quliele  attend  mass  previous  to  tlicir  combat,  280.  A  man  missing  in 
tlie  Clan  Chattan,  282  ;  a  proposal  to  leave  out  Eachin  on  the  other  side  is  refused,  2S3.  Proclamation  for  a  volantoer 
on  the  Chattan  side,  28  k  Smith  leaps  into  the  lists,  ib.  Tlie  widow  brings  him  armour,  285.  The  combat  and  the 
slaughter,  286.  Eachin's  eight  foster-brothers,  and  his  foster-father,  cut  down  one  by  one  in  his  defence,  2SS-0.  Tlie 
standard-bearers  and  minstrels  join  the  fight,  and  destroy  each  other,  200.  Eachin's  comrades  all  kiUed,  his  heart  fkH*, 
and  he  runs  away  from  Smith,  291  The  Earl  of  Doughis  offers  kniglithood  to  Smith,  which  he  declines,  ib.  The  old 
king  hears  of  the  prince's  death,  204.  Charges  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  with  it.  and  banishes  him  from  his 
presence,  206.  Eachin  appears  to  Catharine  and  the  glee-maiden,  costs  liimself  down  a  precipice,  and  is  lost,  209.  Smith 
protects  the  glee-maiden,  and  marries  Catharine,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  300. 
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CHABACTEBS  INTBODUCED. 

Queen   MarRarot  of  Anjou,  widow  of  King  Henry  VJ.  of  |    The  Duke  of  Milan,  514. 


Englsiid,  512;   disguised  as  a  mendicant  at  8trasburg 
cathedral,  510. 
Mordauut,  her  secretary  at  Aix,  575. 


Edward  IV.  King  of  England,  515. 


GeorRC,  Duke  of  Clarence,  \  ^-  «..^    „  .     ^ ..  _ 


Mordauut,  her  secretary  at  Aix,  575.  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,      \       JT 

Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Richmond,  5W.  '    Ilaitings,  Howard,  and  Stanley,  ■' 
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officers  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy. 


iMnit  XT.  Ktng  of  Fhmce,  f10. 

1*  Oliver  le  Diable,"  hta  ikvourite  miniiter,  532. 

"  Tr'vtUam.  of  the  Hotpitol,"  his  provost-miurshal,  419. 

Petit  aS*^*'  }  '**  ^***'^  executioners,  ib. 
"  Clutrles  the  Bold,**  Duke  of  Burgundy,  519. 
The  Archbishop  of  Vlenne,  chancellor  of  Burgundy,  538. 
The  Marshal  of  Burgundy,  006, 
Sir  Henry  CoMih  sn. 
The  Count  de  Campo  Basso,  546, 
Le  Bieur  de  Cnyon,  594, 
Le  Sienr-d'Aq^entin,  ib, 
Le  Sieuc  de  Contay,  526, 
Monseigneur  de  la  Croye,  592, 
Toison  d*Or,  the  Burguudlan  herald,  537. 
The  Mayor  of  Dijon,  ib. 

Le  Sire  de  Myrebeau,  y  of  the  rommittee  of  Estates  of  Bur- 
Martin  Block,  5      gundy.  539. 
Ren6,  the  old  King  of  Provence,    Margaret  of  AnJou's 

father,  556. 
Tolande  of  Anjou,  his  daughter,  516. 
Count  Ferrand  de  Vaudemont,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  her  son, 

577;  first  disguised  as  Lawrence  Neippcrg,  388. 
The  Seneschal,  Hugh  de  Saint  Cyr,  558. 
The  Countess  de  Boisgelin,  573. 
Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Austria,  370,  412. 
The  Duke  of  Bretagne,  613 
Peter  Landois,  his  favourite  minister,  ib. 
Sir  Archibald  Von  Hagenbach,  a  German  noble,  363,  412. 
Kilian  of  Kcrsherg,  bis  esquire,  413. 
Schonfelt,  his  lieutenant,  414. 

Francis  Steinemherz  von  Blutsacker,  his  executioner,  419. 
Magistrates,  &e.  of  B&le,  3G9. 
John  Mengs,  the  innkeeper  at  Kirch-hoff,  469. 
Old  Timothy,  the  hostler,  4C7. 
Geoffrey,  the  old  waiter,  470. 
Father  Gratian,  the  begging  friar,  469. 
Brother  Bartholomew,  the  guide  towards  Strasburg,  454. 
Thiebalt,  a  Provencal,  535. 
Antonio,  the  Swiss  guide  from  Lucerne,  317. 
Hans,  the  pious  ferryman  on  the  Rhine,  458. 
John,  Earl  c^  Oxford,  an  exiled  Lancastrian  nobleman,  513; 

first  disguised  as  the  elder  Philipson,  816. 
The  Countess  of  Oxford,  his  wife,  613. 
Sir  Arthur  de  Vere,  their  son,  513;  Orst  disguised  as  the 

younger  Philipson,  316. 


■} 


hiss<»is. 


Martha  Klxon,  the  Earl's  old  narse,  607. 

Arnold  Biederman,  theLandammaa  of  Untcrwalden,  336; 

alias  Count  Arnold  of  Geierstein,  349. 
Bertha,  his  late  wife,  351. 
Rudiger  Biederman,  345, 
Ernest  Biederman,  347, 
Sigismund  Biederman,  "the  Simple,"  378> 
Ulric  Biederman,  347, 
Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  their  cousin,  339. 
Theodore  Donnerhugel,  their  uncle,  405. 
Count  Albert  of  Geierstein,  brother  of  Arnold  Biederman* 

disguised  as  the  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  416;  as  the 

President  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  481 ;  and  as  the  Monk 

of  St.Victou^e,  568. 
Anke  or  Geierstkin,  **  The  Maiden  of  the  Mist,"  his 

daughter,  329,  333;  alias  the  Baroness  of  Amheira, 

490. 
Sybilla  of  Amheim,  her  mother,  303, 402. 
Annette  Vellchen,  the  Countess  Anne's  attendant,  488. 
William,  a  servant  at  Amheim  castle,  494. 
Louis  Sprenger,  Annette's  bachelor,  492,  495. 
Marthon,  an  old  cook  at  Amheim  castle,  495. 
Ital  Schreckenwald,  Count  Albert's  steward,  503. 
Melchior,  a  monk,  430. 
Count  Heinrich,  of  Geierstein,  Count  Arnold's  grandfather, 

349. 
Count  Williewald,  of  Geierstein,  Count  Arnold's  father,  ib. 
The  Baron  Herman  Von  Amheim,  Anne  of 

Geierstein's  grandfather,  3*J6, 
Caspar,  his  master  of  the  hor&e,  397, 
Dannischemend,  the  Persian  sorcerer,  398, 
Hermione,  his  dau'^ihter,  400, 
The  Countess  of  Waldstettcn,  ib. 
The  young  Duke  of  Hochspnngen,  401, 
The  Bishop  of  Banberg.  400, 
The  old  Baroness  of  Stcinfeldt,  402, 
Nicolas  Bonstetten,  the  old  deputy  of  Schwitz,\     deputies 

365,  I     from  the 

MelchiorSturmthal,  the  banneret  of  Berne,  i6.  |       Swiss 
Adam  Zimmerman,  the  burgher  of  Soleure.  ib.   'Confederacy. 
Sir  Adrian  de  Bubenbcrg,  a  %  eteran  knight  of  Berne,  589. 
Members  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  or  the  Court  of  the  Holy 

Vehme.  481. 
The  Abbot  and  others  at  St.  Mary's  Convent,  on  Mont  St. 

Victoire,  at  Aix,  567. 
Monks,  OHiccrs,  Soldiers,  Attendants,  &c. 


characters 
,  mentioned  in 
Donnerhugel'a 

narrative. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

The  two  Philipsons  discovered  crossing  the  monntains  towanls  Lueerae.  They  pass  Mount  Pilatre  durinj?  an  erup- 
tion, 316.  Their  guide  loses  his  way,  Arthur  climlw  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  SSI-.  The  rock  slips  from  under  him, 
and  he  clings  to  the  root  of  a  tree,  327.  Anne  of  (Jeierstein  conies  to  his  assistance,  329.  'llipy  proceed  to  the  castle  of 
Ocierstein,  where  they  meet  his  father  and  her  uncle  and  cousins,  330.  They  all  dine  in  the  old  hall,  338.  Arthur,  with 
the  English  how,  shoots  at  and  hits  the  pigeon,  S-to.  Rudolph  Donnerhugel  ehallcnpres  him  to  fisht,  347.  Arnold 
Biederman  tells  the  elder  Pliilipson  liis  family  history,  that  he  is  Count  of  Geierstein,  jind  Anne  his  niece  left  to  his 
care  hy  her  father  in  exile,  3-W.  Duel  hctween  Arthur  and  Rudolph  in  the  castle  court  at  sunris*?,  in  which  Rudolph 
k  wounded,  366.  Tlicy  are  separated  hy  the  old  landamraan,  and  shake  hands,  359.  Tlie  deputation  of  the  Swiss  leaj^ic 
assemble  at  Geierstein  castle,  365.  Their  journey  towards  Bale,  on  a  mission  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  ib.  The 
mi^strates  of  Bale  meet  them,  and  say  they  cannot  then  he  reetrived  into  the  city,  369.  They  procoetl  for  the  night  to 
the  ruins  of  Graffs-lust,  873 ;  and  station  sentinels  round  the  ruins,  371'.  Arthur  keeps  guard  on  the  bridge,  377 ;  and 
■ees  Anne  of  Geierstein  cross  it  hy  moonlight  and  leave  the  ruins,  379.  lie  joins  Rudolph  iu  his  patrol,  3S2.  Sees  her 
again  pass  him  in  the  forest,  3^5.  Tells  Rudolph  of  it,  387.  Rudolph  introduces  him  to  a  party  of  Swiss  patriots,  ib, 
Donnerliuffel's  narrative  of  the  family  of  Amheim,  396  ;  of  the  Persian  sorcerer  coming  to  the  baron  for  protection,  397  ; 
and  after  his  departure,  of  his  beautiful  daughter's  arrival,  399  ;  of  the  Barou  niarriing  her,  402  j  and  of  her  nivstorious 
disappearance  after  the  ehristeniug  of  their  daugliter,  the  mother  of  Anne  of  Geierstein,  4<>3.  Rud()li>li  and  Arthur 
return  to  the  ruins ;  the  patrol  on  the  bridge  reports  that  he  had  s<»en  Anne  crass  it  and  enter  the  ruins,  406.  Arthur 
and  his  father  leave  the  niins  at  dayhreak,  410.  De  Hj»peiil>acli,  the  p«)Vcrnor  of  La  Ferctte,  luus  notice  of  tluMr 
approach,  414;  and  arms  the  garrison,  415.  The  Blank  Priest  of  St.  Paul's  appears  before  the  governor,  and  warns 
him,  416.  The  two  Philipsons  brought  bound  before  the  governor  in  the  prison,  420.  They  are  examined,  searched, 
and  a  sealed  packet  for  the  Duke  of  liurgundy  is  takon  from  the  elder  Philipson,  422.  They  are  ordered  to  separate 
dungeons,  423.  Tlie  governor  oiH»ns  the  packet,  424 ;  and  ortlers  the  execution  of  the  two  prisoners,  425.  Arthur  is 
n'leaseil  by  Anne  of  Geierstein  and  tlie  Black  Priest,  42R.  She  disappears ;  the  pri«'st  gives  him  a  inoj»k's  n»be,  -l.'^.O ; 
r<»nducts  him  to  the  city  walls,  and  he  esrajjes  uerDss  the  moat,  431  ;  and  joins  Rudoli.h'.^  party,  432.  They  ndvanoe 
tmrards  the  eity,  435  ;  enter  it,  aud  are  surrouii'L-d  l»y  l)c  llageiibach's  trot»ps,  4K) ;  who  are  overiiowercd  by  a  party 
of  armed  citizen?,  ib.    Arthur,  iu  search  of  his  father  with  Arnold  Biederman,  enter  his  dungeon,  and  are  loekc"d  in,  but 
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the  door  ia  afterwards  opened,  441.    Governor  De  Ilagenbach  executed  by  the  mob,  4*1^.    The  Swiss  deputies  invite  the 
elder  Fhilipson  to  a  council  in  the  church,  447.    The  packet  returned  to  him,  4r\Q.    He  undertakes  to  procure  the 
deputies  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  450.    The  two  Philipsons  proceed  towards  Strasbuig,  452  ;  are 
overtaken  by  Anne  of  Gcierstein  and  her  two  followers  on  horseback,  liawking,  455.    She  warns  them  of  danger,  and 
directs  them  to  alter  their  route  and  cross  the  Rhine,  456.    Arthur  leaves  his  father,  and  crosses  the  Rhine,  401.    The 
father  enters  the  Chapel  of  the  Ferry  with  the  guide,  ib.    The  Bbtck  Priest  of  St.  Paul's  enters,  and  discovers  the  guide*s 
intended  treachery,  4C2 ;  and  accompanies  the  elder  Philipson  to  an  inn  at  the  next  village,  46 i<.    The  elder  Philipson 
goes  to  the  inn  at  Kirch-hofT,  460 ;  and  joins  the  public  supper  of  the  surly  laudlord,  470  ;  after  which  the  Black  Pries^ 
arrives,  473.    Philipson  is  shown  into  a  small  bed-room,  475.    In  the  night  liis  bed  is  let  down  through  a  trap-door 
into  a  large  apartment  beneath,  477.    Ue  is  bound  and  brought  before  the  Secret  Tribunal,  sitting  by  torch-light,  479. 
Accused  of  having  reviled  the  Institution,  482.    Acquitted  by  the  BUck  Priest,  the  presiding  judge,  484.    Uis  bed 
raised  again;  next  morning  he  quits  the  inn,  485.    Arthur,  on  his  road  towards  Strasburg,  meets  Ann  of  Oeierstein's 
attendatit,  who  invites  him  to  the  castle  of  Amheim,  4S8  ;  where  he  is  received  by  Anne,  now  Baroness  of  Amheim,  406; 
to  whom  he  declares  his  rank  as  Sir  Arthur  I)e  Ycre,  and  his  love  of  her,  501.    She  explains  at  dinner  her  mysterious 
appearances  at  the  ruins  of  Oraffs-lust,  &c.  500.    Ital  Schrcckenwald  the  steward  enters,  602 ;  tells  them  of  an  insur- 
rection in  the  neighbouring  village,  and  that  they  must  leave  the  castle,  503.    She  orders  liim  to  provide  for  Arthur's 
accompanying  them,  504.    In  the  morning  the  party  mount  and  leave  the  castle,  505.    As  they  pass  through  the  village 
a  sentinel  awakes  and  fires ;  the  village  is  alarmed,  but  the  party  escape,  507.    They  reach  Strasburg,  and  at  porting 
she  gives  Arthur  a  gold  chain,  508.    He  joins  his  father,  510.    They  go  to  the  cathedral,  where  they  see  Queen  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou  disguised  as  a  mendicant,  t^.    She  makes  herself  known  to  Arthur,  512 ;  and  tells  his  father  (Uie  Earl 
of  Oxford)  of  some  new  political  movement,  515.    At  parting  gives  Arthur  a  gold  chain,  517.    The  party,  vrith  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  pursuivants,  arrive  at  the  duke's  camp,  519.    Inter\iew  between  the  duke  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
620.    The  duke  promises  his  assistance  for  Queen  Margaret,  524 ;  and  at  the  Earl's  entreaty,  countermands  execution 
of  the  Swiss  deputies,  520.    Arthur  ordered  by  his  fother  to  go  to  Queen  Margaret  at  King  Rene's  court  at  Aix,  529. 
The  duke  overhears  them,  and  enters  their  tent,  630.    Arthur  proceeds  with  an  escort  towards  Aix,  63'l!.    The  Duke 
goes  in  state  to  the  council  at  Dijon,  530.    The  Committee  of  the  Estates  of  Burgundy  refuse  him  certain  supplies,  639. 
The  Swiss  deputies  called  in,  541.    Arnold  Biederman  sues  for  peace,  and  Donnerhugel  speaks  intemperately,  544.    The 
Duke,  enraged,  dL^anisscs  them  with  defiance  and  threats,  and  breaks  up  the  council,  5-16.    Hears  of  a  treaty  between 
England  and  France,  548,  and  prepares  for  on  attack  upon  the  Swiss  frontiers,  549.    Character  of  the  good  old  King 
Ren6,  553.    Arthur  arrives  at  Aix  with  his  guide,  555 ;  and  has  an  audience  with  the  king,  556.   The  guide's  account  of 
the  old  king's  musical  mummeries,  661.    Arthur  goes  to  the  convent  on  Mont  St.Victoire,  502;  where  he  lias  an 
audience  with  Queen  Margaret,  who  tells  him  of  her  sorrows,  SGI*.    A  monk  brings  him  a  letter  from  his  father,  and 
communicates  with  him,  508.    On  leaving  the  convent,  he  finds  that  the  rounk  ought  not  to  have  been  trusted,  570. 
He  returns, but  too  late ;  the  monk  knew  the  queen's  secret,  and  had  escaped,  571.   Queen  Margaret  persuades  her  father 
to  sign  a  resignation  of  his  kingdom  of  Provence  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  574 ;  but  he  refuses  to  renounce  the  cause 
of  his  grandson.  Count  Ferrand,  577.    Fcrrand  enters,  and  informs  them  of  the  victor)-  gained  by  the  Swiss  over  the 
duke,  ib.     Sigismund  gives  Arthur  an  account  of  the  battle  at  Granson,  bH^.     The  queen  bids  Arthur  leave  Aix   and 
join  his  father,  583.     Slie  dies  in  the  ball-room,  585.     The  Earl  of  Oxford  attends  her  funeral,  587.     Sir  Henry  Culvin 
informs  them  of  the  Duke's  seeond  and  totid  defeat  at  Morat,  590 ;  and  prays  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  go  io  the  duke's 
camp,  593.     They  go  to  the  duke  at  the  castle  of  La  llivi^re,  594.     Tlie  duke  reproached  for  inactivity,  rouses  liiniself 
and  reviews  his  troops,  595  ;  and  orders  another  attack  on  the  Swiss  at  Nancy,  598.     Artliur  receives  a  challenge  from 
Donnerhugel,  599.     The  duke  disturbed  at  night  by  a  summons  from  the  secret  tribunal,  GOO.     Arthur  meets  Donner- 
hugel, and  kills  him  in  combat,  601.    The  Count  Albert  of  Gcierstein  rides  up  to  liim,  and  consents  to  his  marriage  with 
the  count's  daughter,  602.    Arthur  hears  of  a  challenge  between  his  father  aud  the  Count  Campo  Biusso,  G05  ;  and  tells 
the  duke  of  his  rencontre  with  Donnerhugel,  606.     Tlie  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Arthur  reconnoitre  at  day-break,  and  find 
the  outposts  deserted  by  the  Italian,  Campo  Basso,  G08.    The  Swiss  attack  and  fire  tlie  camp,  609.    The  earl  and 
Arthur  ride  after  the  duke;  they  find  him  and  Couut  Albert  dead  in  Uic  snow,  010.     They  surrender  to  the  Swiss 
party,  ib.    The  earl,  with  his  countess  and  Arthur,  settle  in  Switzerland,  and  Arthur  marries  Anne  of  Geierstein,  613. 
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CHARACTERS   INTRODUCED. 


Alexius  Comncnus,  emperor  of  Greece,  43. 

Irene,  his  empress,  ib. 

Anna  Comnena.  the  historian,  their  daughter,  ib. 

Nicephorus  Briennius,  the  Caesar  of  the  empire,  her  hus- 
band, 62. 

The  Sebastocrator,  or  Protosebastos,  the  highest  state 
officer,  62,  93. 

Zosimus,  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church,  \  1. 

The  Logothele,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  76. 

Michael  Cantacuzone,  the  grand  sewer,  133. 

];ouban,  the  emperor's  physician,  215. 

Michael  Agelastes,  the  cynic  philosopher,  41,  73. 


Nicanor,  the  protospathaire,  or  general,  3/5,  46. 

Achilles  Tatius,  the  acolyte,  an  oflicer  of  the  Varangian 
guard,  32,  S."). 

Phraortes,  the  Greek  admiral,  234,  240. 

Zedekias  Ursel,  the  former  rival  of  the  empcrcr,  im- 
prisoned, 138, 

Narses,  a  domestic  slave  of  the  emperor,  89. 

Violante    }  *"*^"^*'**'  ®^  *^®  princess,  44. 
Ihrcward,  one  of  the  emperor's  Varangian  guards,  23,  32. 
Edward,  brother  of  Horeward,  killed  in  battle,  5i>. 
Edric,  a  domestic  at  Hereward's  barracks,  180. 
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the    Immortal 
Guards. 


Hugh,  Count  of  Vennandols,  65,  95, 

Bohemond,  Prince  of  Antioch,  96, 

Godfrey,  Duke  of  Bouillon,  9'!, 

Count  Baldwin,  his  brother,  ib,  \  cnisadcrs. 

Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  99, 

Tancred,  Prince  of  Otranto,  195, 

Peter  the  Hermit,  197, 

Count  Robert  of  Paris,  one  of  the  Crusading  princes,  99. 

Brenhilda  de  Aspramonte,  his  countess,  101. 

The  old  Knight  of  Aspramonte,  her  father,  175. 

The  Lady  of  Aspramonte,  her  mother,  176. 

Launcelot,  their  bard,  177. 

Marcian,  Count  Robert's  armourer,  125. 

Ernest  of  Otranto,  page  to  Prince  Tancred,  194. 

Polydore,  his  comrade,  ib. 

Crusaders,  Arabs,  Soldiers,  Domestics,  Slaves,  &c. 


Jlngelbrecht,  190.  ^  y„^^^  ^^s. 

Old  Osmund,  193,  J  ^       '^ 

Vexhelia,  the  wife  of  Osmund,  206. 

Bertha,  alias  Agatha,  betrothed  to  Hereward,  171. 

Martha,  alias  Urica,  her  mother,  177. 

Harpax,  the  centurion,  28, 

Ismael,  the  infidel,  29, 

Sebaates  of  Mytilene,  the  assassin,  ib. 

Stephanos  Castor,  the  wrestler,  27. 

Lysimachus,  the  artist,  ib, 

Cory  don,  the  shoemaker,  259. 

Denietrius.  234,  ^  ^^^^^ 

Lascaris,  tb.         i 

Texartis,  a  Scythian  soldier,  111. 

Diogenes,  the  negro  slave  of  Agelastes,  80. 

The  Princess  Zulichium,  105,  ^   .«  *k    »  *     i       j   * 

Sir  Artavan  de  Hautlieu,  m]  }  ^  ^^^  introduced  story. 

PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  the  Golden  Gate  of  Constantinople,  22.  Hereward,  the  Varangian  guard,  discovered  asleep  there,  27. 
The  Greek  sentinel  attempts  to  assassinate  him,  32.  'He  wakes,  his  oflBcer  arrives,  and  the  Greek  escapes,  ib.  Here- 
ward go€«  with  his  officer,  Achilles  Tatius,  to  the  BLicquemal  palace,  38.  Hereward,  left  in  the  black  marble  hall,  is 
conducted  to  the  apartment  of  the  princess,  41 ;  wlio  reads  aloud  part  of  her  history  of  the  retreat  of  Laodicea,  51 ; 
and  presents  Hereward  with  a  ring,  58.  Her  husband,  the  Caesar,  informs  of  the  arrival  of  the  crusaders,  76.  Here- 
ward is  followed  on  the  terrace  by  a  black  slave,  80 ;  who  conducts  him  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Cybele,  81 ; 
where  he  aces  Agelastes  the  Cynic,  84 ;  who  is  afterwards  joined  by  Achilles  Tatius,  88.  Their  conspiracy,  ib.  The 
crusading  princes  pay  homage  to  the  emperor,  93.  During  the  ceremony.  Count  Robert  of  Paris  seats  himself  on  the 
vacant  throne,  96.  He  returns  to  Constantinople  with  his  Countess  Brcnliilda,  99.  They  meet  Agelastes,  103 ;  who 
tells  them  a  story  of  an  enchanted  princess  and  her  lover,  104.  They  go  home  with  him,  109.  The  countess  kills 
some  Scythian  soldiers  on  the  road,  111.  The  emperor's  family  come  on  elephants  to  the  house  of  Agelastes,  116. 
They  all  sup  there,  119.  Count  Robert  challenged  by  Hereward  to  fight,  123.  The  emperor  gives  Agehistcs 
charge  of  the  menagerie,  1218.  The  count  and  his  wife  introduced  to  the  emperor^s  state  apartments,  131.  He  destroys 
one  of  the  moving  golden  lions  of  Solomon  at  the  throne,  132.  The  state  banquet,  133.  The  Count  drinks  from  a 
drugged  cup,  135.  At  night,  is  carried  from  his  bed  to  a  dungeon  in  the  Blacquemal  palace,  where  he  kills  a  tiger,  and 
finds  his  way  to  the  dungeon  of  Ursel,  the  blind  prisoner,  187.  An  ourang  outang  let  down  into  the  dungeon,  143, 
The  ooimt  wounds  it,  145.  Tlic  jailer,  in  search  of  it,  is  killed  by  the  count,  147.  Hereward,  come  to  rescue  the  jailer, 
wrestles  with  the  count,  ib-  The  ourang  outang  saves  the  count's  life,  and  escapes,  ib.  Agelastes  and  Tatius  meet 
again  at  the  ruins  in  conspiracy,  150.  The  Cspsar  admitted  to  the  ruins  where  the  Countess  Brenhilda  is  detained,  154. 
TTie  count  and  Hereward  escaped,  enter  the  garden,  and  overhear  an  interview  between  the  Caesar  and  the  countess, 
160.  She  challenges  the  Cicsar  to  single  combat,  163.  The  count  remains  concealed  in  Hereward*s  barracks,  167. 
Hereward  reports  to  Tatius  the  escape  of  the  count,  168.  Hereward  meets  Bertha,  his  betrothed,  in  the  garden, 
pursued  by  the  ourang  outang,  171.  The  early  histoiy  of  Bertha  and  her  family,  175.  The  emperor  discovers  the 
conspiracy,  183,  and  permits  Hereward  to  go  over  to  the  crusaders*  camp,  186.  Proclamation  of  combat  between  the 
Caesar  and  Count  Robert,  190.  Bertha  goes,  instead  of  Hereward,  to  the  crusaders*  camp,  193  ;  and  is  introduced  to 
their  council,  195.  A  detachment  of  their  force  ordered  to  witness  the  combat,  197.  The  troop,  to  elude  their  vow 
of  not  turning  their  backs  upon  the  Holy  Land,  march  backward  to  embark  at  Scutari,  199.  The  emperor,  in  disguise, 
is  warned  by  Agelastes  of  danger  in  the  city,  201.  He  goes  to  the  patriarch*s  palace,  and  confesses,  202.  Agelastes 
strangled  by  the  ourang  outang,  in  presence  of  the  countess,  209.  The  emperor  takes  his  daughter  to  Ursel's 
dungeon,  and  proposes  him  for  her  future  husband,  211.  She  leans  on  Hereward  on  the  dungeon  staircase,  214.  Goes 
to  the  empress*s  apartment,  and  is  reconciled  to  her  husband  the  Caesar,  217.  He  is  seized,  223.  Ursel  released,  and 
has  the  use  of  his  sight,  224.  He  views  the  city  from  the  castle  terrace,  227.  The  emperor  arranges  terms  with  him, 
230.  The  lists  prepared  for  the  combat,  230.  The  sea-fight  between  the  crusaders  and  the  Greeks,  seen  from  the  high 
cape,  near  Constantinople,  233.  Landing  of  the  crusaders,  236.  Achilles  Tatius  ordered  away  upon  special  duty,  240. 
Procession  to  the  execution  of  the  Ciesar,  245.  He  is  pardoned  at  the  altar  of  Constantine,  247.  Tlie  emperor  proceeds 
in  state  to  the  lists,  joined  by  the  crusaders*  troop,  250.  Ursel  appears,  and  addresses  the  public,  251.  Tlie  herald 
announces  the  death  of  Agelastes,  and  pardon  of  all  the  other  conspirators,  254.  Combat  between  Count  Robert  and 
Hereward,  witli  battle-axes,  256.  Hereward  enlists  under  Count  Robert's  banner,  257,  and  marries  Bertha,  his 
betrothed,  263.    Conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  emperor,  ib. 


Vol.  XII.— castle    DANGEROUS. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


The  Lady  Augusta  Berkely  (first  in  disguise  as  Augustine, 

the  minstrel's  son),  282. 
Bertram,  the  English  minstrel,  her  guide,  281, 
Sir  John  de  AValton,  governor  of  Douglas  castle,  310. 


Sir  Aymcr  de  Valence,  his  lieutenant,  293. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sir  Aymer's  uncle,  302. 
Sir  Philip  de  Montenay,  an  old  English  knight,  409. 
Sir  Meredith,  a  Welsh  knight,  ib. 
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Gilbert  Greenleaf,  the  old  archer  at  Douglas  castle,  308. 
Fabian  Uarbothel,  Sir  Aymer's  squire,  ib. 
Anthony,  "»  „     .. 

Bend-the-bow,   )  English  archers,  289. 

Thomas  Dickson,  the  flmner  in  Donglasdale,  286. 

Charles  Dickson,  his  son,  287. 

Lasanis  Powheid,  the  old  sexton  at  Douglas,  342. 

The  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  399. 

Father  Jerome,  abbot  of  St.  Bride's  convent,  337. 

Sir  Malcolm  Fleming,  357. 


The  Lady  Margaret  de'HautUen,  357,  (flxtt  as  Sifter  Urtnla, 

at  St.  Bride's,  355.) 
Sir  James  Douglas,  <*  the  Black  Douglas,"  381,  (flntdisgulaed 

as  "  the  knight  of  the  Tomb,"  375.) 
Michael  Tumbull,  the  Doliijhs'  di^k,  li^ntsman,  320. 
Hugo  Ilugonet,  the  Douglas'  roinsirel,  304. 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  or  Thomas  of  Erceldoun,  306. 
Henry  Lord  Cliffird,  an  English  general,  ib. 
Soldiers,  Huntsmen,  Attendants,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 


The  Lady  Angnsta,  in  disguise,  proceeds,  with  a  minstrel  guide,  to  risit  Sir  John  de  Walton,  at  Dofig^  castle,  281. 
They  rest  for  the  night  at  a  farm-honse  in  Douglasdalc,  2SS.  The  minstrel  conducts  her  to  the  convent  of  St.  Bride, 
294.  Proceeds  with  Sir  Aymer  de  Valenra  to  the  castle,  203  ;  and  tells  the  story  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  And  the 
mysterious  hook  in  the  Douglas  library,  304.  Tlioy  are  admitted  into  the  castle,  308.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  f^tfHsiatk^ 
of  the  castle,  quarrels  with  Sir  Aymer,  his  lieutenant,  for  admitting  the  stranger,  316.  Qrand  hunting  match,  817* 
The  dark  Douglas*  huntsman  defies  De  Walton  in  the  forest,  and  escapes,  320.  Do  Walton  visits  the  minstrel,  in  the 
library,  and  threatens  him  with  torture,  as  a  spy,  331.  He  takes  a  letter  from  the  minstrel  to  the  Lady  Augusta,  at  the 
convent,  and  she  refuses  to  see  Iiim,  337.  Sir  Aymer  meets  a  Douglas'  knight  in  the  town,  at  night,  and  suddenly  kwes 
sight  of  him,  339.  His  interview  with  the  old  sexton  in  the  ruined  vault,  inquiring  for  the  knight,  342.  He  sends  the 
sexton  prisoner  to  the  castle,  343,  and  goes  to  the  convent  to  arrest  the  Lady  Augusta,  348.  She  is  suifered  to  be 
alone  the  previous  night,  353.  Sister  Ursula  comes  to  her  at  night  by  a  private  door,  and  the  Lady  Augusta  explains 
to  her  the  motive  of  her  disguise  and  journey,  354.  The  sister  informs  her  that  she  is  the  Lady  Margaret  de  HautlieOy 
and  of  her  cruel  treatment,  &c.  357.  They  escape  together  from  the  convent,  and  the  Lady  Augusta  leaves  a  letter  for 
the  minstrel,  authorizing  him  to  tell  her  secret,  360.  De  Walton  and  Sir  A^mer  learn  it  from  him  in  the  dungeon, 
and  are  reconciled  to  each  otiier,  365.  She  is  left  alone  by  Sister  Ursula  in  the  forest,  374,  and  meets  the  Earl 
of  Douglas,  disguised  as  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb,  375.  He  takes  her  to  his  rendezvous,  381.  She  is  blindfolded, 
and  led  by  him  and  the  dark  huntsman  to  De  Walton,  in  tlie  forest,  382.  ller  libeKy  proposed,  on  condition  the 
castle  surrenders,  386.  De  Walton  attacks  and  wounds  the  huntsman,  386 ;  and  fights  with  Douglas,  388.  The 
Lady  Augusta  persuades  them  to  a  truce,  and  to  attend  divine  ser\'ice  with  her  in  the  church,  407*  Slw  aeeta  tbo 
minstrel  there,  398.  The  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  after  8cr>ice^  visits  the  dying  huntsman  in  the  vault,  401.  Conflict 
between  the  English  and  Scotch  in  the  church,  '405.  Farmer  Dickson's  son  killed,  406.  Sir  Aymer  fights,  and  surren- 
ders to  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming,  407.  A  messenger  arrives  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (who  was  coming  to  the  support  of 
De  Walton)  with  news  of  his  defeat,  409.  De  Walton  stipuktcs  for  the  surrender  of  Douglas  castle,  410^  aad 
afterwards  obtains  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Augusta. 


Vol.  XIL— my  AUNT  MARGARET'S  MIRROR. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Mrs.  Marparet  nothwell,  and  her  nephew,  who  introduce 

the  story,  417. 
Sir  Philip  Forester,  a  libertine  knif?hf,  -122. 
Lady  Jemima  Forester,  his  wife,  423. 


Lady  Bothwell,  her  sister.  424. 
Major  Falconer,  brother  to  Lady  Bothwell,  425. 
Tlic  Family  Physiician  of  Lady  Bothwell,  433. 
Doc:or  Baptlbti  Daraiotti,  a  Faduan  quack,  427. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Sir  rhih'p  Forester  loaves  his  wife  in  Edinburgh,  and  goes  to  tlie  Continent,  4'3k  She  and  her  sister,  Lady  Uolhwell, 
go  to  the  I'aduan  doctor's  house,  and  sec  in  the  Enchanted  Mirror,  displayed  by  liim,  a  pic<iirc  roprcsenting  the  clan- 
destine marri.'ige  and  infidelity  of  Sir  Philip,  which  receives  confirmation,  4C8.  Sir  Philip  uppt\irs  in  disguise  to  Lady 
Bothwell  at  an  assembly,  on  liis  return  from  the  Continent,  435 ;  and  on  ])cing  detected,  escapes,  4^0. 
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Vol..  XII.— THE  TAPESTRIED  CHAMBER. 

CHAHACTERS  INTRODUCED. 

lord  WoodTtlle,  4U.  I   The  Appirltion  of  "  Ihc  LwIt  In  Ihe  Bacqiie,"  lit. 

0«Mn]  Btownc,  Ui TliltoT,  IM  I   Prltudiof  Loid  WoDdilUe.SeiTinU,  ftc. 

PBINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 


Vol.  XII.— the    LAIRD'S    JOCK. 


CHARACTEBS  TNTftODUCED. 

John  Annitiong,  Ihs  lalid  of  Uugttioa,  cillad  "The  i   Tb« Lilid'i  dujhtH,  MS. 
'      LiM'iJKli.-'li;.  Poetir,  Ibe  Encltih  chiDiplon, 

Tauf  AnDimng.  lili  Mm,  t1wBcgltU]i  ehimpton,  IIS.  I    Engllib  irul  Scottlth  aoldlen. 

PBINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 


IIMBIEX  ©F  MMIES 


PAGE 

Abdallab.  one  of  Sir  Brian  de  Bois 

Gilbert's  slaves Irankoe     .  396, 400 

Abdallah  el  Hadgi,  Saladin's  envoy  .    .  Talisman    •     .    7U8 

Abney,  Albert  Lee's  friend WooH^tock  .    .      38 

Aekland  (Sir  Thos.),  a  royalist  .  .  .  ditto  ...  286 
Adie   of  Alkenshaw,  a  neighbour  of 

Glendinning Montutery  .    .    211 

Adonbec  el  Hakim,  the  physician,  (a 

disguise  assumed  by  Saladin)  .  .  .  Taluman  .  .  576 
Agelastea  (Michael),  the  cynic  philoso- 

£her Count  Robert  44,  73 
wood  (Ringan),  the  Knockwinnock 

forester Antiquary  .    .     166 

Airlie  (the  Earl  of),  in  King  Charles's 

service Ley.of  Alontrote  273 

Alasco,  the  astrologer  (a/ia«,  Dr.  Deme- 
trius Doboobie) Kenilwortk      .     150 

Albany  (Murdoch,  Duke  of)>  nephew  to 

Robert,  King  of  Scotland Fair  M.  of  Perth  ^  29% 

Albany  (Robert,  Duke  of)i  brother  of 

King  Robert ditto ...      75 

Alberick,  Prince  Richard's  esquire  .    .  Betrothed   .    .    491 

Alberick  of  Mortemar Taii$man    .    .    619 

AlbertofGeierstcin  (Count)  .  .  .  .  Anne oJGeier Al6,i(i% 
Aldovrand   (Father),     Sir    Raymond's 

chaplain Betrothed    .    .    326 

Aldrick  (the  Jesuit),   the  Countess  of 

Derby's  confessor Pereril    ...     461 

Alice,  dame  Whitecraft's  servant  girl    .        ditto.     .     .    506 

Alice  (the  Lady) Monastery  .     .       44 

Alice  Gray,  a  former  tenant   of   the 

Kavcnswoods Bride  qf  Lam.      36 

Alicia  (the  Lady),   daughter  of  Lord 

Waldemar  Fitzurse Jranhoe  .     .     .     443 

Alick  Polworth Wavrrley     .  293, 340 

Ali$on,an  old  domestic  at  Curanor  Place  Kenil  worth      .     1G4 
Allan  (Mrs.)i  the  housekeeper  at  Wood- 
bourne  Guy  Afannering   612 

Allan-a-dale,  one  of  Robin  Hood's  men  /rnn/roe  .     .     . 

Allan,  Lord  Ravenswood Bride  of  Lam.      23 

Allan  Brcck  Cameron  (Serjeant)  .  .  JJiyhlandWidow  4i3 
Allen  (Long),  in  King  Richard's  guard.  Talisman  .  .  6<>7 
Allen  (Major),  in  the  royal  army  .  .  Old  Mortality .  481 
Ambrose,   the  Misses    Arthurct's   old 

domestic Redgauntlet     .    216 

Ambrose  ( Brother),  a  monk  attending 

Prior  Aylmer Iranhoe  .    .416,553 

Arabro«e  (Father),   or  Edward  Glen- 
dinning. abbot  of  Kcnnaquhair    .     .  Abbot      .    .     .     370 
afterwards  disguised  as  a  ser- 
vant at  Kinross     ....         ditto  .     .     .     492 
Amelot,  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy's  page     .  Betrothed    .     .     444 
Anioury  (Sir  Giles),  the  Grand  Master 

of  the  Templars Talisman    ,     .    589 

Andcrvon  (Eppie),  a  servant  at  Meg 

Dods's  Inn St.  Rattan's  Well  517 

Andr6  (Petit),  a  public  executioner  .  Quea.Durward  66 
Andre  (Petit),  a  public  executioner  .  AnneofGeier.  419 
Andrew,  the  gardener  at  Woodboume  GuyMannering  424 
Andrews,  a  private  in  the  royal  army  .  Old  Mortaliy  .  460 
Anjou  (Prince  John  of),    brother  of 

King  Richard    .  Iranhoe  .     .     .    429 

Ann  (the  Princess),  the T^dy  of  Beaujeu  Quen.Durward  85 
Annabella,   Queen  Consort  of  Robert 

III.  of  Scotland F.Maidof Perth      77 

Annaple,  Hobble  Elliott's  former  nurse  Black  Dwarf  .  328 
Annaple  Bailsou,  the  nurbC  with  Effle 

Deans II. of  Mid-Loth.    654 

Anne  (the  Lady),  daughter  of  the  Duke 

of  York Pereril   ...    685 


Annie  Winnie,  an  old  sybil     ....  Bride  of  Lam.    157 
Anselm  (Prior),   of  8u  Dominic,  the 

old  king's  confessor F.Maidof  Perth    78 

Anster  (Hob),  a  constable  at  Kinross 

village Abbot.    ...    480 

Anthony,  the  old  postilion  at  Meg  Dods*  St.  Ronan'e  Welt  418 
Anthony,  an  English  archer  at  Dick- 
son's cottage Castle  Dangerou*K9 

Anton,  one  of  Henry  Smith's  men  .    .  F.Maidof  Perth  164 
Antonio,  a  .Swiss  lad,  the  guide  from 

Lucerne Anne  of  Geier.    817 

Antrim  (the  Earl  of),  in  King  Charles's 

service L^.  ofMoniron  277 

Arbroath  (Lord),   and  other  nobles  of 

Queen  Mary's  party Abbot      ...    558 

Archibald    (John),    duke  of  Argyle's 

attendant H.  of  Mid-Loth.  556 

Argentin  (leSicur  d*),  one  of  the  Duke 

of  Burgundy's  officers Anne  of  Geier.    594 

Argvle  (the  Duke  of),  «•  Mac  Callum 

M«re" Rob  Roy.    .   93,129 

Argyle  (the  Duke  of) Il.of  Mid  Loth.  55A 

Argyle  (the  Duchess  of) ditto  ...    584 

Argyle  (the  Marquis  of) Leg.of  Montrose  500 

"  Mac  Callum  More,"  or  ••  Gilles- 
pie Grumach" ditto  ...     272 

afterwards    disguised  as  Mur- 
doch Campbell ditto  .     .     .    3(J6 

Arg>le  (Marquis  of),  ('•  Claverhouse") 

a  kinsman  of  Edgar  Ravenswood  Bride  of  Lam.  65, 148 
"  Arion,"  and  other  masques  at  Kenil- 

^orth Keniltporth     .    231 

Arlington  (Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of),  a 

privy  councillor Pereril    ...     569 

Armstrong  (Archie),  the  court  jester    .Nigel.     .     .     .     311 
Armstrong   (Grace),     Hobbie    Elliot's 

bride  elect Blaek  Dtearf  .    310 

Armstrong  (John),  the  Laird  of  Man- 

gerton,  •' The  Laird •»  Jock"      .     .    .  Laird's  Jock   .    447 
Armstrong  (Young),  his  son,  the  Scot- 
tish champion ditto  .     .     .      ib. 

Aniheira  (the  Baroness  of)     ....  Anne  of  Geier.    490 
Arnhcim  fSybillaof),  Anne  of  Geier- 

Rteiu's  mother ditto  .    .  393, 402 

Arnhcim    (the   Baron   Herman  Von), 

Anne  of  Geierstcin's  grandfather  in 

Donnerhugel's  narrative ditto  .     .     .     396 

Arnold,  the  torch-bearer  at  Rotherwood  /canAoe  .     .    .    418 

Arnot  (Andrew),  one  of  le  Balafri's 
yeomen Quen.  Durvard     50 

Arthuret  (Miss  Seraphina),  a  Papist 
lady Redgauntlet     .    214 

Arthuret  (MisB  Angelica),  her  sister     .        ditto.     .     .    215 

Arundel  (the  Earl  of),  a  crusader,  one 
of  the  Lords  Marchers Betrothed    .     .     329 

A8hton(sir  William),  the  Lord  Keeper 
of  Scotland Bride  of  Lam.      23 

Ashton  (Lady  Eleanor),  his  wife       .     .        ditto.     .     .       24 
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eldest  son ditto  ...     186 
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Alton  (Sir  Jacob),   of  King  Charles 
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••  The  Unready" Tcanhoe  ...    431 
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Aymer,  the  prior  of  Jorvaulx  abbey    .  Ivanhoe  .    .    .  395-7 


Dabie,  old  Alice  Gray's  servant  girl    .  Bride  of  Lam,      36 
Dadger  (Will),    Sir    Hugh    Robaart's 

favourite  domestic Kenil worth      .      97 

Baillie(  General),  a  parliamentary  leader  Leg.of  Montrose  337 

Baillie  (Giles),  a  giptey GuyMannering  417 

Bailzou   (Annaple),    the  nurte    with 

Effie  Deans H.  of  Mid  Loth,  654 

Bajaset,  a  black  page  at  St.  James's 

palace Peveril    .    .    .    592 

Balafrd  (le),  alias  Ludovic  Lesly     .    .  Quen.  Durward     55 
Balchristie  (Janet),  the  Laird  of  Dum- 

biedikes's  housekeeper H.of  Mid-Loth.  365 

Balderstone  (Caleb),  the  old  butler  at 

Woirs  Crag  Tower Bride  of  Lam,      57 

Baldrick,  an  ancestor  of  the  Berengers  £«/ro/Afd    .    .    400 
Baldringham    (the  Lady    Emengarde 

of),  Lady  Eveline's  grand-aunt    .     .        ditto  .    ,    .    384 
Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury    .        ditto  ,    ,    ,    420 
Baldwin  (Count),  a  crusader,  brother  of 
Godfrey,  duke  of  Bouillon  ....  Count  Robert  ,      94 

Baldwin  de  Oyley Itanhoe  .    .    ,    448 
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afterwards  disguised  as  Quen- 
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old  friend  of  Fergus  Mclvor    .    .    .  Wacerley    .    .     135 
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of  Godfrey  Bertram GuyMannering    405 

Balue  (Cardinal),    in  Louis  the    Ele- 
venth's court Quen.  Durward     83 

Balveiiy  (Lord),  kinsman  of  the  earl  of 

Douglas Fair  M.  of  Perth  269 

Bamberg  (the  Bishop  of),  in  Donner- 

hugel's  narrative Anne  of  Geier.    400 

Baptisti  DamiottI Aunt.M.'sMirrorA27 

Barak  el    Hadgi,    an    emissary    from 

Hvder  Ali's  court Surgeon' sDaugh.  557 

Bardon  (Hugh),  the  scoutmaster  under 

lieutenant  Fitzurse Ivanhoe  .    .    .    607 

Barnes,  Colonel  Mannering's  servant  at 

Woodbourne Guy  Mannering  548 

Bartholomew  (Brother),  the  guide  to- 
wards Strasburg Anne  of  Geier,    454 

Barstow,  alia\  Fenwicke  (Captain),  the 
Jesuit,  a  secret  corsespondcnt  of  the 

Counte»s  of  Derby Peveril   .    .    .    582 

Bauldie,  the  Quaker's  stable  boy     .     .  Redgauntlet     .      54 
Bauldie,  the  old  shepherd  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  story Black  Dwarf  .    297 

Beacon  (Tom),  Master  Chifllnrh'sgroom  Peveril  .    .  515,556 
Bean  Lean  (I)unald),  alias  Will  Ruth- 
ven,  or  iluffin,  a  Highland  robber 

chief Waverley    .     .    118 

disguised  as   the  pedlar  on 

the  road  side ditto  .    ,    ,    269 

Bean  (Alice),  his  daughter      ....        ditto  ...     122 
BeaTcliff'(  Deacon),  at  the  Kippletrlngan 

inn GuyMannering    431 

Beaujeu  (Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de), 

keeper  of  the  gambling  house  .     .    .  Nigel.     ,    .    ,    117 
Beaujeu  (leComtc  de),  a  French  officer 
in  the  Chevalier's  army Waverley    .    .    295 
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Beaumanoir  (Sir  Lucas),  Grand  Master 
of  the  Knights  Templars     ....  Ivanhoe . 

Becnie,  the  chamber-maid  at  Meg 
Dods'sinn St. Ronan'sWell  5\1 

Beg  (Callum),  Fergtis  Maclvor's  page  .  Waverley    .    .     126 

Beg  (Toshach),  second  to  Mac  Gillie 
ChatUnach  at  the  conflict    .    .    .    .  Fair  M.  of  Perth  tBi 

Bellenden    (Lady    Margaret),    of  the 
Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  an  old  Tory 
Iday Old  Mortality,    408 

Bellenden  (old  Mayor  Miles),  her 
brother ditto  ...    470 

Bellenden  (Miss  Edith),  her  grand- 
daughter, betrothed  to  Lord  Even- 
dale,  afterwards  married  to  Henry 
Morton ditto.    .408,675 

Bend-the-bow,  an  English  archer,  at 
Dickson's  Cottage Castle  DangeroueiSQ 

Ben  Israel,  or  Ben  Samuel  (Nathan), 
the  physician,  friend  of  Isaac  the 
Jew Ivanhoe  ,    .609,634 

Benjie  (LiUle).  or  Benjamin  Colthred, 
a  spy  employed  by  Cristal  Nixoo.    .  Redgauntlet 

Bennet  (Brother),  a  monk  at  St.  Mary's 
convent Monastery  . 

Berengaria,  Queen-Consort  of  Richard 
CcTur  de  Lion Taliswsam   . 

Berenger  (Sir  Raymond),  the  old 
Norman  warrior Betrothed  . 

Berenger  (the  Lady  Eveline),  Sir  Ray- 
mond's daughter,  betrothed  to  Sir 
Hugo  de  Lacy 

Berkely  (the  Lady  Augusta),  plighted, 
and  afterwards  married,  to  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  first  in  disguise  as  Au- 
gustine the  minstrel's  son     .... 

Bertha,  or  Agatha,  the  betrothed  of 
Hereward Count  Robert  .     171 

Bertram,  the  English  minstrel    .    .     .  Castle Dangerousibl 

Bertram  (Mr.  Godftey),  the  Laird  of 
EUangowan Ouy  Mannering 

Bertram  (Mrs),  his  wife dUto,    ,    , 

Bertram  (Henry),   their  son,  in    love 

with  Julia  Mannering ditto  .    .    . 

alias  Capt  Vanbeest  Brown  .        ditto  .    .    . 

alias  Dawson ditto  .,    , 

alias  Dudley ditto  .    .    . 


.      25 

.      60 

615, 63S 

.    SIS 


ditto.    .813,325 


CastleDangerous  282 


389 
408 


ditto 


397 
47S 
ib, 
576 
442 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


390 
ib, 
ib, 
ib, 

561 

384 

113 
362 

500 

95 


I*. 
434 


Bertram  (Lucy),  his  sister 

Bertram  (Sir  Allan),  an  ancestor  of  the 

Laird  of  EUangowan 

Bertram  (Dennis),  ditto 

Bertram  ( Donohoe),  ditto 

Bertram  (Lewis),  father  of  ditto  .     .     . 
Bertram  (Captain  Andrew),  a  relation 

of  ditto 

Berwine,  the  Lady  of  Baldringham's 

favourite  attendant Betrothed   .    , 

Bibbet   (Master),   General  Harrison's 

secretary Woodstock  ,    , 

"  Bible  Butler" Jf.  of  Mid-Loth. 

Bickerton    (.Mis.)    landlady     of  the 

"  Seven  Stars"  inn  in  York     .    .    .        ditto  .    .    . 
Biae-the-Bent(  Mr. Peter),  the  minister 

of  Wolfs  Hope  village Bride  of  Lam  . 

Bidmore(Lord),  the  Rev.  JosiahCargill's 

patron St.  Ronmn*»  Well  4dS 

Bitlmore  (the    Hon.    Augustus),    his 

son,  Mr.  C.'s  pupil 

Btdmore    (Miss   Augiuta),  Lord   B.'s 

daughter,  beloved  by  Mr.  Cargill .     . 
Bicderman  (Arnold),  the  Landamman 

of  Unterwalden,  (alias.  Count  Arnold 

of  Geierstein ) Anne  of  Geier  iS6,3i9 

Biederman  (Bertha),  his  late  wife    .    .        ditto.    .    .351 
Bicderman  ( Rudiger),  his  son      .    .    .        ditto .    ,    .    345 

Biederman  (Emesi),  ditto ditto.    .    .    347 

Biedennan  (Sigismund),  "the  simple," 

ditto ditto 

Biederman  (Ulrick).  ditto ditto 

Bigot  (de).  Prince  John's  seneschal  .    .  Ivanhoe 
Bimbistcr  (Margery),  the  old  Ranzel- 

man's  spouxe Pirate 

Bindloose  (Master  John),  the  sheriff's 

clerk,  Arc.  at  Matchthom     .    .    .    .5/.JioiiaN'«^.  338,417 
Binks    (Sir     Bingo),    a     fox-hunting 

baronet  at  the  Spa ditto 

Binks  (Lady),  his  wife,  formerly  Miss 

Rachel  Bonnyrigg ditto 

Bittlebrains  (Lord),  a  friend  of  Sir  W. 

Ashton Bride  of  Lam. .   121 

Bittlebrains  (Ladv)  his  wiflB    ....        ditto    ,    .    .    ib. 
Blacklees(TomaUn),  in  King  Richard's 

guard Taliemam  ,    .    607 


378 
347 
467 

379 


.    840 
ib.Ml 
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WAVERLET  HOVELS. 


];HrkcI'o«tcr  fthe  Countc&v  of),  sister 
to  I^ird  Dttlirarno 

n^adrlenkate  ( Lord),  one  of  the  Judges 

Blair  (Father  Clement),  a  Carthusian 
monk,  C;:th'jrine'fl  confesKor     .     .     . 

Blaticiie,  one  of  Lady  Eveline's  atten- 
dants      

BlandeTille  (Lady  Emily),  a  neighbour 
of  the  Waverleyb',  afterwards  married 
to  Col.  Talbot 

Blane  (Nicll;,  the  town  piper  and 
publican 

Blanc  (Jenny),  his  daughter    .... 

BlattcTKowl  <the  Key. Mr.),  the  minister 
of  Trotcoj.ey        

Bletsnn  (Martin  Joshua),  one  of  the 
parliamentary  comniiuioners    .     .     . 

Blinkinsop,  a  smuggler 

Bliick  (Martin),  one  of  the  committee 
of  the  estates  of  Burgundy  .... 

Bluk  (Nikkei;,  the  butcher,  one  of  the 
in.surgvnts  at  Lic^c 

Blondel  de  Nesle,  King  Richard's 
favourite  minstrel 

Blood  (Col.  Thomas),  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  emissary 

Blount  (Nich.),  [afterwards  knighted] 
the  K.  of  8us»ex's  master  of  the  hone 

Blower  (Mr«.Margaret),the  shipowner's 
widow  at  the  Spa,  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  Quaurkleben 

Bohemond,  Prince  of  Antioch,  a 
crusader    

B(>is;;ulin  (the  young  Countess  de),  at 
King  Kene's  ball  at  Aix 

Boi4-(iuilt)ert  (Sir  Brian  de),  a  pre- 
ceptor of  the  Knights  Templars    .    . 

Bolt<m  (Stawarth),  an  English  officer    . 

Boniface   (Father),    the     ex-abbot  of 

Kennaquhair 

first  as  Blinkhoodie,  the  old 

gardener  at  Kinross    .     .    . 

afterwards  as  the  old  gardener 

at  Dundrennan 

Boniface  (Abbot),  of  St. Mary's  convent 

Bonstettui  (Nicholas),  the  old  deputy 
of  Schwits,  one  of  tlie  Swiss  con- 
federacy      

Borthron  (Anthony),  the  murderer  in 
Sir  John  Kamomey's  service    .     .     . 

BooKhalloch  (Neil),  the  Highland  cow- 
herd       

Bothwcll  (Sergeant),  aliat  Francis 
Stewart,  in  the  royal  army   .... 

Botliwell  (Lady),  Lndy  Forester's  sister 

Bothwcll  (Sir  Geoffrey),  Lady  B.'s  hus- 
band       

Bothwcll  (Mrs.  Margaret),  in  the  in- 
trr>duetion  of  the  story    ..... 

BoU)lph  (I'riorof  St.) 

Bouillon  ((lodfrey,  Duke  of),  a  crusader 

Bowy«r(Ma8tf.>r),' usher  of  the  black  rod 

Bruekel  (Adrian),  the  mountebank, 
fonnerly  master  of  Fcnella,  aliat 
Zarah 

Bracy(Sir  Maurice  dc),  a  follower  of 
Prince  John 

Br.idbourne  (Mistress  Lilias),  Lady 
A venel's  waiting  woman 

Bradwardine  &Tully  Veolnn  (the  Baron 
of),  Mr  Cosmo  Comync  Hridwnrdine 

Bradwardine  (Uo^c  Con)yne)hi< daugh- 
ter, (afterwards  married  to  Wavcrlcy) 

Bradwardine  (Mult'olm\  of  Inch- 
grabbtt.  a  relation  of  ditto  .... 

Bn'ck(Ali«!on),  an  old  fishwife,  a  friend 
of  the  Muclclebaekits 

Brcck  (Angus),  a  follower  of  Rob  Roy 

Breiif;uain,  wife  of  (iwcnwyn.  Prince 
of  Powys 

Brvt.ngne  (the  Duke  of) 

Brewer  (Sam),  a  follower  of  Sir  Gei>fl>ey 
Pevj'ril 

Bridesley  (Joe),  the  horse-dealer  at 
Iaver{MM)l 

Bridgenorth  (Major  Ralph),  a  round- 
head, a  neighbour  of  Sir  (leoffrey 
Pevcril 

BridKt'north  (Mrs.),  his  M-ifb    .     .     .     . 

Briil^i-norlh  (Alice),  their  daughter, 
altiTWiirds  niarricii  to  Julian  Peveril 

Bridget  ^  Mother),  the  ablw^s  of  St. 
Catherine,  Catherine  Seyton's  aunt  . 
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Pair  M.  of  Perth  117 
Betrothed    .     .     396 


Waverley     .     .  50 

Old  Mortality  .  41G 

ditto.     .     .  417 

Antiquary  .    .  104 


Woodttork  . 
Red'jauntlet 


107 
212 

539 


Anne  of  Geier. 
Qiten.  Durward  172 
Talisman  .  .  70l 
Peveril  ...  643 
Kenilworth  114,210 


St.Ronan'sWell  CGO 
Count  Robert  .  96 
Anne  of  Geier.    573 


Iranhoe  .     .    . 
Monastery  .    . 

395 
41 

Abbot.    .    .    . 

553 

ditto  .    .    . 

496 

ditto  .     .     . 
Monastery .    . 

515 
64 

Anne  of  Geier. 

365 

Pair  M.  of  Perth 

129 

ditto  .    .    . 

218 

Old  Mortality .     418 
Aunt  M:s  Mirror  A2i 

ditto  ...    424 


ditto  .    . 
Iranhoe  .     . 
Count  Robert 
Kenilworth 

.    417 

.     61 G 

94 

.     128 

Peveril  .    . 

.     497 

Ivanhoe  ,    . 

.    432 

Abbot     .    . 

.     801 

Waverley     . 

66,82 

ditto  .     . 

.       81 

ditto.    . 

.     322 

Antiquary  . 
Rob  Roy.     . 

.     200 
.    210 

Betrothed    . 

.     313 

Anne  of  Geier.    613 

Peveril    ...    382 

ditto.     .    .     499 


ditto  . 
ditto 

ditto  . 

Abbot.     . 
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Bridget   (May),    the    milkwooum    at 

Falkland  Castle Fah  M.  •/ PtrA  9U 

Briiigeward  (Peter),  the  bridge-keeper 

at  Kennaquhair Jkkti     .    .    .    398 

Bridgcward  (Peter),  the  bridge-keeper 

at  St.  Mary's  convent Mvmtuierjf  .    .      81 

Bridoon  (Corporal),  in  Lieut.  Nosebag's 

regiment Waverley    .    .    Sit 

Bricnnius  (Nicephorus).  the  Cesar  of 

the  Grecian  F.mpire Commt  Rakeri  .      8t 

Brittson  (Sergt.).  with  Stawarth  Bolton  Momastery  .    .      48 

Broad  Thorvsliy Itmmkoa  .    .    .    807 

Broken-girth  flow  (Laird  of),  one  of  the 

Jacobite  conspirators Blmek  Jhemrf  .    881 

Bniwn  (Vanbeest),   Dirk    Hatteraick's 

lieutenant Guy  Mammerimy  588,  518 

Brown    (Jonathan),    landlord    of    the 

BI  ick  Hear  ut  Darlington  ....  Rob  Roff, 
Browne  ((General),  a  visitor  ftt    Lord 

Wo.Klvillp'j* Tap. 

Bruxmonth  (John),  a  neighbour  of  Hob 

Miller'? Mona»fery 

Brydone,  or  Glendinning  (ENpoth)  .     .        ditto  . 
Buckingham  (the  Duke  of),  in  Charles 

the  Second's  Court Woodsiack 

Buckingham  (the  duke  of),  "  Steenie," 

favourite  of  James  I Nigel 

Buckingham  (Geo.  Villiers,  Duke  of), 

Charles  the  Second's  favourite  .  .  .  Peveril  . 
Buckingham  (Mary,  Duchess  of)  .  .  ditio  . 
Bucklaw  (the    Laird    of),    or    Frank 

Ilayston,   afterwards  Laird  of  Gir- 

nington.  and  married  to  Lucy  Ashton  Bride  of  LmauiA,  188 
Bu]l.<iegg  ( Mr. ),the  Laird  of  Killancureit, 

a  friend  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  Waverley 
Bulmer  (Valentine),  the  titular  Earl  of 

Etherington,  son  of  the  late  Earl  and 

Mrs.     Bulmer,     married     to   Clara 

Mowbray 5/. JtoMii'a  IT.  888, 499 

Bulmer  (Mr*. Ann),  his  mother, married 

to  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  during  the 

life  of  his  countess 

Bunce  (Jack),  a  comrade  of  the  pirate, 

alias  Fredk.  Altamont,  a  ci-devant 

player Piratt 

Buncle,    messenger   to     tha    Earl   of 

Doughs FairM.eifPtnk  898 

Buenaventura     (Father),    a    disgnisa 

assumed  by  the  Pretender  ....  RedyaunUet  .  819 
Buremburg  (Sir  Adrian  de),  a  Teteran 

knight  of  Berne Amme  of  Geier.    589 

Burgundy  (the  Duke  of),  "  Charies  the 

Bold" Quen.  l>mrwmrd  819 

Burgundy  (the  Duke  of),  "  Charles  tlia 

Bold  " Aun€  of  Gaier.    81t 

Burgundy  (the  chancellor  of),  the  arch- 
bishop of  Vienne ditto 

Burgundy  (the  marshall  of )  ....  ditto 
Burleigh  (Lord),  the  lord  treasurer  .  .  KenilsBorlh,  .  188 
Kurlei^h  (Lord),  a  parliamentary  leader  Ley.ofMamiraM  885 
Butler  (.Mr.),  the  miliUry  chaplain  at 

Madras SmryeotfsJkn^.  589 

Butler  ( Ueuben  ),a  presbyterian  minister 

(married  to  Jeanie  Deans)    .     .     .     .If.ofMid-Lotk»99$ 
Butler  (Benjamin),  his  father  .    .    .    .        diU» 
Butler  (Stephen,  or  Bible),  Reuben's 

grandfather dUta 

Butler  (widow  Judith),  Reuben's graad- 

mother 

Butler  (Euphemia  or  Feuiie).  his  child. 

Butler  (David) ditto    . 

Butler  (Reuben) ditto    . 

CAT)WALLoy,PrinceGwenwyn'sfavourite 

bard,  afterwards  disguiMKl  as  Bernault 

Vidal.  minstrel  to  Sir  Hugo  de  Lacy  Betrothed  818,  484-8 
Calder  (Quarter-master),  at  Madras  .  Snryeom'sDmuyk.  559 
Cali.sta  of  Mountfaucon  (the  Lady)  .  .  Talisman  .  .  616 
Calvert,  the  Earl  of  Glennllan's  groom.  AnOquaty  .  .  887 
Cameron  (Sergt.  Allan  Brcck),  under 

Capt.  Campbell High.  Widom  .    448 

Campbell  (the  Lady   Mary),  daughter 

of  the  Duke  of  Argyle H.  of  Mid-Loth.  SU 

Campbell  (the  Lady  Caroline),  ditto  .  ditto .  .  .  i5. 
Campbell  (Sir  Duncan).  Uie   Knight  of 

Ardcnvohr,  in  Argyle's  army    .    .    .  Ley.ofMotUrooe  27% 


ditto  . 

• 

• 

868 

ditto  . 

• 

• 

648 

ditto  . 

• 

• 

M. 

ditto  . 

« 

• 

«. 

Campbell  (Ladv  Mary),  his  wife  .    .     . 

Campbell  (Sir  i)uncan).  the  Knight  of 
Auchenbreck.  in  Argyle's  army    .     .        ditto  .    .    .    341 

Campbell  (Murdoch),  a  servant,  a  dis- 
guise assumed  by  the  M.  of  Argyle  .        ditto  .    .  886416 

Campbell  (Cieneral).  ("  Black  Colin 
Campbell.")  in  the  king's  service  .    .  RedgaumiM 
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Campbell  (Capt).  or  *<  BuciddiiM,"  or 

«'GraeBCoHn" High.  Widow  .    446 

Campo  Ba«so  (the  Count  of),  one  of  the 

D.  of  Borguady*!  offlcen  ....  Q«i«n.  Duruford  258 
Campo  Basso  (the  Count  of),  ditto  ditto  Anne  of  Geier.  M6 
Cantacuzeoe  (Midiael),  the  emperor's 

grand  sewer Count  Robert  .     133 

Cutrips  (Mxs.)t   •   former  friend   of 

Nanty  Ewart Redgauntlet     .    202 

Cantrips  (Jenie), her  daughter, betrayed 

by  him ditto  ...      ih. 

Capstem  (Capt.),  capt.  of  an  Indiaman  Surgeon* tDaugk.  562 
Caradoc  of  Menwygent,  Prince  Gwen- 

wyn's  younger  bard Betrothed    .    .    SI7 

Carey  (Patrick),   the  poet,  brother  of 

Lord  Falkland Woodstock  .    .    277 

Cargill  (the  Rer.  Josiah),  the  minister  of 

St.  Ronan'a St.Ronan'e  Well  433 

Carleton  (Capt.  )i  an  officer  in  the  guards  Per^i/  .    .    .    711 
Caroline,     Queen-Consort    of  George 

the  2nd H.  of  Mid-Loth.  bW 

Carrol,  the  deputy  usher  at  Kenilworth 

Castle Kenilworth     .    209 

Caspar,    the     Baron     of    Amheim's 

master  of  the  horse Anne  of  Oeier,    397 

Castor  (Stephanos),    the   wrestler,     a 

citizen Count  Robert  .      27 

Catherine,  Queen-Consort   of  Charles 

the  2nd Peveril    ...    691 

Catherine   of    Newport,  the    lady   of 

Julian  Avenel Monattery  .    .    ]  79 

Cathleen,    one    of    Flora    Maclvor's 

attendants Wwerley    .    .    142 

Caxon    (old   Jacob),  the   Antiquary's 

hairdresser Antiquary  .    .      31 

Caxon  (Jenny),  his  daughter,  a  milliner       ditto.    .    .      92 
Cedric  of  Rotherwood,  or  *'  Cedric  the 

Saxon" Ivanhoe .    .    .    403 

Chamberlain  (Matthew),  a  tapster,  old 

Roger  Raine's  successor  .....  Peteril  .    .    .    526 
Champagne     (Henry,    Earl     of),     a 

crusader Talisman   .    .    691 

Charegite  assassin  (the),  disguised  as  a 

Turkish  marabout  or  enthusiast  .    .        ditto  .    .     .    666 
Cauirles,    Prince    of   Wales,     "  Babie 

Charles,"  son  of  James  the  1st    .     .  N^gel      .     .     .     143 
Charles  the  2nd,  king  of  England    .    .Woodstock    193,203 
first   disguised    as    a    gipsey 

woman  at  Woodstock .  .  .  ditto  .  .  .  170 
afterwards  as  Louis  Kerneguy, 
Albert  Lee's  page  ....  ditto.  .  .  183 
Charles  the  2nd,  king  of  England  .  .  Peveril  ...  584 
dMrles  Edward  Stuart  (Prince).  .  .  Waver  ley  .  .  222 
'<  Charles  the  Bold,"  Duke  of  Burgundy  Qnen.  Durward  220 
dufflot,  a  messenger   from  Liege   to 

King  Louis Quen.  Durward  227 

Ckarteris  (Sir  Patrick),  of  Kinfauns, 

proTost  of  Perth jP.lf.o/P*ra  60,  71 

Clnttenach  (MaoGillie),  chief  of  the 

ClanChattan ditto.    .    .    282 

Chatterley  (Rev.  Simon),  "  the  man  of 

religion*' at  the  Spa St.  Ronan's  Well  Si6 

Chaubert  (Mons.),  Master  Chifflnch's 

oook Peveril   ...    515 

(%HDnch  (Master  Thomas),  alias  Will 
Smith,  a  friend  of  Richard  Ganlesse, 
Charles  the  Second's  prirate  emissary  P^«rt7     .    515,557 
Chiffinch  (Kate),  his  mistress.    .    .    .    dUto     ...     587 

*'  Children  of  the  Mist,"  a  wild  race  of 
higfalanders    ........*  Leg.  of  Montrose  Z\^ 

CMmside   (Luckie),  the  poulterer  at 

Wolfs-Hope  village Bride  of  Lam.      64 

Cholmondley  of  Vale  Royal,  a  friend 

of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril Peveril   ...    388 

Christian     (Edward),    a    conspirator, 
alias  Richard  Ganlesse,  alias  Simon 
Canter,  father  of  Zarah  alias  Fenella        ditto.iOO,  505, 568 
Christian  (Col.  William),  his  brother, 

shot  for  insurrection ditto.    .    .381 

Christian  (Dame),  Col.  WUliam  Chris- 
tian's widow ditto .    .     . 

Christie  of  the  Clint  Hill,  one  of  Julian 

Avenel's  retainers Monastery  .    .      80 

Christie  (John),   the    shipehandler  at 

Paul's  Wharf Nigel      ...      38 

Christie  (Dame  Nelly),  his  pretty  wife, 

omrried  off  by  Lord  Dalgarno   .    .    .    ditto     ...       ib 
Clarence  (Geo.  Duke  of),  with  Edward 

the  4th Anne  of  Oeier.    615 

Clarendon  (the  Earl  of),  lord  chamber- 
lain to  Charles  the  2nd Woodstock  .    .    328 

"  Claverhouse,"    or   the    Marquis   of 
Aigyle BrideofLam.6S,  148 
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Clegg  (Holdfast),  the  Puritan  mill- 
wright   Peveril    ...    368 

Cleishbotham    (Mr.  Jedediah),  in  the 

introduction  of  story Black  Dwarf  .    298 

Clement,  one  of  Sir  Reginald  Front  de 

BoBufs  attendants Ivanhoe .     .    .    57S 

Cleveland  (Duchesis  of),  one  of  Charles 

the  Second's  mistresses Peveril   .    .    .    691 

Cleveland  (Captain  Clement),  alias 
Vaughan  "  The  Pirate,"  son  of  the 
elder  Vaughan  and  UUa  Troil,  in  love 

with  Minna  Troil Pirate,  372,  380,  609 

Chfford  (Rosamond) Woodstock  .     .    105 

Clifford  (Rosamond) Talisman    .    .    688 

Clifford  (Henry,  Lord),  an  English gene- 

^.faj Castle  Dangerous »(m 

Clink  f  Jem),  the  turnkey  at  Newgate  .  Perwi/    .    '.    .    611 
CIippur8e(  Lawyer),  Sir  Everard  Waver- 

ley's  lawyer Waverley    .    .      50 

Cobb  (Ephraim).  in  Cromwell's  troop   .  Woodstock.    .      84 
Coleby  (M^jor),  a  warder  of  the  Tower 

of  London Peveril   ...    634 

Colepepper  or  Peppercull  (Capt.),  the 

Alsation  bully Nigel.    .     157,200 

Colkitto  (Young),  or Vich  Alister  More, 
or  Alister  MacDonnell,  a  Highland 

chief -    .     .  Leg.  of  Montrose  256 

Collier  (Jem),  a  smuggler Redgauntlet     .    212 

Colthred  (Bei^Jamin),  (little  Benjie)      .        ditto ...      25 
Colvin  (Sir  Henry),  one  of  the  Duke  of 

Burgundy's  officers Anne  of  Oeier.    528 

Comines   (Philip   des),    the   Duke  of 

Burgundy's  favourite  minister      .    .  Quen.  Durward  216 
Comnenus  (Alexius),  the   emperor  of 

Greece Count  Robert  .      43 

Comnena    (Anna),    his  daughter,  the 

historian ditto.    .    .     ib. 

Conachar,  the  old  Glover's  Highland 
apprentice,  in  love  with  Catherine    .  Fair  M.  of  Perth    18 
afterwards    Ian     Eachin    (or 
Hector)  Madan,  chief  of  the 

clan  Quhele ditto  ...    231 

Conrade   (Marquis  of  Montserrat),   a 

crusader Talisman    .    .    590 

Contay  (le  Sieur  de),  one  of  the  Duke 

of  Burgundy's  ofiicers Anne  of  Oeier.    526 

Cooper     (Anthony     Ashly),     Earl   of 

Shaftesbury Peveril     .    460,557 

Copley  (Sir  Thomas),  in  attendance  on 

the  Earl  of  Leicester Kenilworth.    .      67 

Cormack  (Uunald),  a  highland  robber 

chief Fair  M.  of  Perth  \\Q 

Corsand    (Mr.),  a   magistrate  at  the 

examination  of  Hatteralck ....  Guy  Mannering  664 
Cory  don,  the  shoe-maker,  a  dtlsen  .  .  Count  Robert  .  259 
Coxe  (Capt.),  one  of  the  masques  at 

Kenilworth Kenilworth.    .    290 

Crabtrce  (Mr.),  a  gardener  at  Fair  Port  Antiquary  .  .  99 
Crackenthorpe  (Father),  the  publican  .  /i«dya«fi//«i  .  210 
Crackenthorpe  (Dolly),  bis  daughter  .  ditto  ...  ib. 
Craigdallie  (Adam),  tJie  eldest  bailie  of 

Perth Fair M.of  Perth   29 

Craigengelt   (Capt.),     an    adventurer, 

Bucklaw's  companion Bride  of  Lam.       48 

Cramp  (Corporal),  vrith  Capt.  Thornton  Rob  Roy  .  .  227 
Cranbourne  (Kir  Jasper),  a  friend  of 

Sir  GeoffVey  Peveril Peveril   ,    .    .    369 

Crane  (Dame  Alison),  mistress  of  the 

Crane  inn  at  Marlbro' Kenilworth .    ,      92 

Crane  (Gaffer),  her  spouse ditto  ...      ib. 

Crank  (Dame),  the  papist  laundress  at 

ditto ditto  ...      98 

Craon  (le  Sieur  de),  one  of  the  Duke 

of  Burgundy's  officers Anne  of  Oeier.    594 

Crawford  (Lindsay,  Earl  of),  the  young 

earl  marshall  of  England    .    .    .    .  JP. Af.o/PerM  178, 181 
Crawford     (Lord),     captain     of     the 

Scottish  guard Quen.  Durward     76 

Crdvecceur  (the  Count  of),  the  Duke  of 

Burgundy's  envoy  to  France    .     .     .        ditto  ...      88 
Crdvec(eur  (the  Countess  of)    ....        ditto.    .    .     277 
Croftangry  (Mr.  Cbrystal),  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  story     Fair  M.of  Perth      8 

Crofts   (Master),    whom    Sir    Geoffrey 

Hudson  the  dwarf  killed  in  a  duel   .  Peveril   .     .    .    618 

Cromwell  (Oliver) Woodstock  .    .      84 

Cromwell's  daughter ditto  ...      93 

Croshie    (Mr.    William),     provost     of 

Dumfries,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fairford  .  Redgauntlet  114,  168 
Crosbie  (Mrs.),  a  cousin  of  the  Red- 
gauntlets    ditto ...     175 

Crosbite  (Mr.),  a  barrister ditto.     .     .      ,19 

Crossmyloof  (Mr.),  the  lawyer.    .         .  ff.  of  Mid-Lofh.  KB 
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Croye  (Isabelle,  CounteM  of),  first  dis- 
guised as  Jacqueline,  afterwards 
married  to  Quentin  Durward   .'    .    Quen.Durward, 47, III 

Croye  (the  Countess  Hatnelino  of),  her 
aunt,  first  disguised  as  DamePerette, 
afterwards  married  to  William  de  la 
Marck ditto     .    48,  112 

Croye  (Monseigneur  de  la),  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Buigundy's  officers    .    .    .  Anne  of  Geier.    592 

Cruiluhanks  (Ebeneser),  landlord  of 
the  Golden  Candlestick  inn .    .    .    .  Waverley    .    .     176 

Cuddie,  or  Cuthbert  Headrigg     .    .     .  Old  Mortality.    409 

CuUoch  (Sawnev),  a  pedlar      .    .    .    .  Oujf  Mannering  iiO 

Cumberland  (the  Duke  of),  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  king's  forcM  Waverley    .    .     338 

Cunningham  (Archie),  one  of  the 
Scottish  guard Quen.  Durward     70 

Cuthbert,  one  of  Henry  Smith's  men    .  Fair  M.  of  Perth  164 

Cyprian  (Brother),  a  Dominician  monk 
at  the  monastery ditto  ...      94 

D'AcuMBA  (Teresa),  Lady  Glenallan's 

waiting  woman Antiquary    210,  282 

Dalgarno  ( Lord  Malcolm  of  ),a  profligate 

young  nobleman Nigel.    .    .    .    102 

Dalgetty     (Captain,    afterwards     Sir 

Dugald),  in  Montrose's  army    .  Leg.  of  Montrose  239,  347 
Dalton  (Mrs.),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Staunton's 

housekeeper ditto  .    .     .    538 

Dalzell  ((General  Thomas),  in  the  royal 

army Old  Mortality      589 

Damian,  an  esquire  attending  on  tha 

Grand  Master  of  the  Templars     .    .  Ivanhoe .    .    .    013 
Damiotti    (Dr.  Baptist!),  the    Paduan 

quack AuntM.'s. Mirror  i2S 

Dan  of  the  Howlet  Hirst Abbot.    ...    384 

Dan  of  the  Howlet  Hirst Monastery  .    .    212 

Dangerfield  (Captain),  a  hired  witness 

to  the  popish  plot Peveril  ...     501 

Dannischemend,  the  Persian  sorcerer  .  Anne  of  Geier.    398 
Davenant  (Will),  a  supposed  descend- 
ant fh)m  Shakespeare Woodstock  .    .    262 

Dayie  of  Stenhouse,  a  friend  of  Hobbie 

Elliot Black  Dwarf  .    331 

Davics  (John),  the  Quaker's  old  fisher^ 

man Redgauntlet    .    123 

Dawfyd,  "the  one  eyed."  a  robber  chief  £«/ro/Aed    .    .    464 
Day  (Perquhard),  the  absentee  from  the 

Clan  Chattan  ranks  at  the  conflict    .  FairM.  of  Perth  241 
Deans  (Douce  Davie),  the  cowfeeder  at 

Edinburgh H.of  Mid  Loth.  364 

Deans  (Jeanie),  his  eldest  daughter, 

afterwards  married  to  Reuben  Butler        ditto.     .367,371 
Deans  (Mistress  Rebecca),  his  second 

wife ditto  ...    371 

Deans    (Efiie    or    Euphemia),    their 

daughter,  afterwards  married  to  Sir 

George  Staunton ditto.    .371,377 

Deborah  Deb  bitch,  the  govemante  at 

Lady  Peveril's Peveril   ...    374 

Delasare  (Captain),  a  friend  of  Harry 

Bertram Guy  Mannering  473,  673 

Demetrius,  a  citizen Count  Robert  .    234 

Dennet,  an  old  peasant  at  the  Lists  of 

St.  George Ivanhoe.     .     .    672 

Dennison    (Jenny),    Miss   Edith   Bel- 

lenden's       attendant,       afterwards 

married  to  Cuddie  Headrigg  .      .    .  Old  Mortality .    461 
Derby  (Countess  of),  and  Queen  of  Man, 

Charlotte  de  la  Treraouille  ....  Peveril  ...    375 
Derby(Philip,  Earl  of),  her  son,  Kingof 

Man ditto  ...    425 

Derrick  (Tom),  quarter-master  of  the 

pirate's  vessel Pirate    ...    560 

Desborough  (Colonel),  oneof  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners Woodstock  .    .    107 

Devorgoil  (Lady  Jane),  a  friend  of  the 

Hazlewoods Guy  Mannering  443 

Dhu  (Evan),  of  Lochiel,  a  Highland 

cliief Leg.  of  Montrose  265,  27i 

Dhu   (Mhich-Connel)  or   M'llduy,  a 

Highland  chief ditto  ...    340 

Dibble  (Davie),  the  gardener  at  Monk- 
barns    Antiquary  .    .      39 

Dick,  the  ostler  at  the  Seven  Stars  inn 

at  York H.of  3f id-Loth.  507 

Dick,  "the  Devil's  Dick  of  Hellgarth"  Fair  M.  of  Perth  68 

DickShakebag Nigel.    .     .    . 

Dickson     (Thomas),    the    farmer    at 

Douglas  Dale Castle  Dangerous  26G 

Dickson  (diaries),  his  son,  kUled  in  the 

church ditto      .    ,     287 
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Digges  (Miss  Maria),  a  friend  of  Lady 

Penfeather St.Ronan'tWeimSt  MS 

Diggory  (Father),   one  of  the  monks 

at  St.  Botolph's  priory Ivanhoe  .    .    ,    648 

Dinah,  the  landlord's  daughter  at  the 

Spa St.  Ronan't  Well  348 

Dingle  (old  Dick  of  the),  a  friend  of 

Hobbie  Elliot Black  Dwarf  .    332 

Dingwall  (Davie),  the  attorney  at  Wolf's 

Hope  village Bride  of  Lam.       89 

Dinmont  (Dandy,  or  Andrew),  a  store 

farmer  at  Charlie's-Hope    .*    .    .    .  Guy  Mannering  478 

Dinmont  (Ailie),  his  wife dUto  .    .    .    488 

Diogenes,  the  negro  slave  of  the  cynic 

philosopher Count  Robert  .      80 

Ditchley  (Gaffer),  one  of  Sir  Geoffrey 

Peveril's  miners Peveril   .    .    .    544 

Ditton  (Thomas),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Staun- 
ton's footman •    .    .    .  H.of  Mid-Loth.  5iS 

Dixon,  Mr.  Richard  Vere's  servant .    .  Black  Dwarf  .    351 
Dods  (Meg),  landlady  of  the  inn  at  St. 

Ronan's  Old  Town St.Ronan*s  Welt  327 

Dogget,  the  wardour  at  the  castle  of 

Garde  Doloureuse Betrothed    .    .    511 

Dominie  Sampson,  or  Abel  Sampson, 

the  tutor  at  Ellangowan  House  .  .  Guy  Mannering  392 
Donacha  dhuna  Dunaigh,  the  Highland 

robber  near  Roseneath H.of  Mid-Loth.  639 

Donald,    an   attendant    at    the    Mac 

Aulays' Leg.  of  Montrose  249 

Donnerhugel  (Rudolph),   one   of   tha 

Swiss  deputies,  a  cousin  of  the  Bieder- 

mans Anne  of  Geier.    839 

Donnerhugel   (Theodore),    his    unde, 

page  to  Uie  former  Bffron  of  Amheim  ditto.  .  .  405 
Dorcas,  Squire  Ingoldsby's  servant .  .  Redgauntlet  .  135 
Dorcas,  an  old  domestic  at  Cumnor 

Place Kenilworih  27 

Dorothy    (Old),    old  Glover's   house- 
keeper   FairM.  of  Perth    21 

Dorothy,  the  old  miser's  charwoman    .  Nigel.     .    .    .     198 
Douban,  the  Emperor  Alexius's  phy- 
sician     Count  Robert  .    215 

Doublefee  (old  Jacob),   the  Duke  of 

Buckingham's  money-lender  .  .  .  Peveril  .  .  .  639 
Dougal,  uie  turnkey  at  Glasgow  Tol- 

booth,  an  adherent  of  Rob  Roy  .  .  Rob  Roy.  .  .170 
Douglas   (Sir    James),     "  the    Black 

Douglas,"    first    disguised    as    the 

Knight  of  the  Tomb Ca«//«  Dan^.  375,381 

Douglas  (Archibald,  Earl  of).    .    .    .  F.M.  of  Perth  76,  90 
Douglas  (Ma»ery  of),    his  daughter. 

Duchess  of  Rothsay ditto  .     .  76,  298 

Douglas  (George),  nephew  of  the  re- 
gent, and  devoted  to  Queen  Mary     .  Abbot.     .    .     .     444 
Dousterswivel    (Herman),    a  German 

schemer Antiquary  .    .     105 

Dowlas  (old  Dame),  the  Diike  of  Buck- 
ingham's housekeeper Peveril    .     .    .     648 

Dragon  (the),  one  of  the  masques  at 

Kennaquhair  abbey Abbot      .     .     .     375 

Driver,  Mr.  Pleydell's  clerk    .    .    .     .  Guy  Mannering    571 
Dronsdaughter  (Tronda),   the  Tellow- 

leys'  old  serving  woman Pirate    .     .     .     355 

Drudgeit  (Peter),  Lord  Bladderskate's 

clerk Redgauntlet     .     101 

Dryfesdale  (Jasper),   the  old  steward 

at  Lochleven  castle Abbot     .     .     .    460 

Dubourg  (Monsieur),    a  merchant  at 

Bordeaux Rob  Roy      .    .      43 

Dubourg  (Clement),  his  son,  a  clerk  of 

Mr.  (>Bbaldistone,  sen ditto  ...      45 

Duchran  (the  Laird  of),  a  friend  of 

Baron  Bradwardine Waverley     .     .    33S 

Dudley,  a  young  artist,  a  disguise  as- 
sumed by  Harry  Bertram    ....  GuyMannering    473 
Dufi*  (Jamie),  the  idiot  boy,  attending 

Mrs.  Bertram's  funeral  .....  ditto  ...  561 
Dumbiedikes  (the  old  Laird  of)  .  .  .  H.of  Mid-Loth.  363 
Duinbiedikes  (the  young  Laird  of),  in 

love  with  Jeanie  Deans ditto  .    .    .    364 

Dummerar    (Rev.   Dr.),   a  friend   of 

Sir  GeoffVey  Peveril Peveril  ...    366 

Dumtoustie   (Mr.    Daniel),    a   young 

barrister Redaauntlet    .     101 

Dunbar  and  March  (George,  Earl  of)  .  F.M.ofPtrth  76,  84 
Dunbar  (Eliz.),  his  daughter, betrothed 

to  the  Duke  of  Rothsay ditto  ...      76 

Duncan  (Captain),    of  Knockdunder, 

the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  agent  at 

Roseneath H.of  Mid-Loth.   613 

Duncan  (Duroch) Waverley     .    .    214 

Dunois  (the  Count  de) Quen.Durward      82 
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Dunorer  (Mr.)»  a  poor  gentleman  in 
the  introduction  of  the  story    .    .    .  H. of  Mid-Loth.    316 

Duroch  (Duncan),  a  follower  of  Do- 
nald Bean  Lean Waoerley    .    .    214 

Dutton  (Mrs.  Dolly),  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle's  dairymaid Il.of  Mid-Loth.  579,  5S6 

Durward  (Quentin),  a  young  archer  of 
the  Scottish  guard,  in  love  with 
Isabelle  de  Croye Quen.Durword      SO 

Dwining  (Henbane),  the  pottingar  or 
apothecary Fair  M.  of  Perth    59 

EA&NSCLiFF(Patrick),the  young  laird  of  Black  Dtparf .  302 
Eberson  (Carl),  William  de  la  Marck's 

young  son Quen.  Durward    195 

Edgar,  an  attendant  on  the  Prince  of 

Scotland Pair  M.  of  Perth    98 

Edgar  Ravenswood Bride  of  Lam.      26 

Edith  (the  Lady),  mother  of  Athelstane /tHinAoe  .  .  .  664 
Edith  Plantagenet  (the  Lady)  .  .  .  Tali$man  .556,634 
Edric,a  domestic  atHereward's  barracks  Co«n/Ao5«r<  .  180 
Edward,    brother   to    Uereward,  the 

Varangian  niard ditto ...      56 

Edward  IV.,  SLing  of  England  .  .  .  Anne  of  Oeier.  515 
Eimon  (Father),  chaplain  to  the  Welsh 

Prince Betrothed    .    .    814 

Eleanor,  Queen-Consort  of  Henry  II.  .  Woodstock.  .  105 
Elgitha,  a  female  attendant  at  Rother- 

wood Ivanhoe .    .    .    406 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  En^and.  .  .  .  KmUmorih  .  118 
Ellesmere   (Mistress),    Lady  Peveril's 

head  domestic Peverii  .    .    .    874 

Elliott  (Hobbie  or  Halbert),  the  farmer 

at  the  Heugh-Foot .  Black  Dwarf  .    300 

Elliott  (Mrs.),  his  grandmother  .  .  .  ditto  ...  309 
Elliott  (John),  his  brother  ....  ditto  ...  344 
Elliott  ( Harry),  his  brother     ....        ditto  ...      ib. 

Elliott  (LUias).  his  sister ditto  ...    308 

Elliott  (Jean),  his  sister ditto  .     .     .      ib. 

Elliott  (Amot),  his  sister ditto.    .     .      ib. 

Elshender  the  Recluse,  or  Canny  Elshie       ditto  .    .    .    305 

Elshie  (Canny) ditto  ...      ib. 

Elspeth  (old),  of  the  Craigbumfoot,  the 

old  fisherman's  mother,  formerly  ser- 
vant to  the  Countess  of  Glenallan    .  Antiquary  .    .    168 
Elspeth  (Auld),    Dinmonfs    old    ser- 
vant   OujfMannering  489,  661 

Ely  (Bishop  of), Taliewtan   .    .    665 

Empson  (Master),  Charles  the  Second's 

flageolet  player Peverii  .    .     .    586 

Engaddi  (Theodorick,  the  hermit  of),  .  Talisman  .  .  548 
EngelbrechtjOneoftheVarang^angtiards  Count  Robert  .  190 
Engelred,  esquire  to  Sir  Reginald  Front 

dc  Boeuf Ivanhoe  .    .    .    537 

Enguerraud,  brother  to  the  Marquis  of 

Montserrat Talisman    .    .    689 

Eppie,  one  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Cargill's 

servants St.Ronan's  Well  441 

Epps,  Mr.  Fairford's  cook Redgauntlet  40 

Erceldoun  (Thomas  of),  or  "  Thomas 

the  Rhymer" Castle  Dangerous  306 

Erickson  (Sweyn),  a  fisherman  at  Jarls- 

hof Pirate     ...     329 

Erland.  the  father  of  Noma  of  the  Fit- 
ful head ditto    ...    457 

Ennangardeof  Baldringham(theLady)  Betrothed    .    .    384 
Errol  (Gilbert,  Earl  of),  lord  high  con- 
stable of  Scotland Fair  M.of  Perth   194 

£r8kine(theRev.  Dr.)f  minister  of  Grey 

Friars  church,  Edinburgh  ....  GuyMannering  558 
Esdale  (Mr.),  a  stirgeon  at  Madras  .  .  Surgeon's Daugh.  561 
Essex  (the  Earl  of),  lord  high  constable 

of  England Ivanhoe  .    .     .    680 

Etherington  (the  late  Earl  of),  father 

of  Tyrrel  and  Bulmer St.  Ronan's  Well  499 

Etherington     (Marie    de     Martigny), 

Countess  of ditto  ...     ib. 

Etherington  (the  titular  Earl  of ) .  .  .  ditto  .  .  388, 499 
Eustace,  one  of  Sir  Reginald  Front  de 

Bceuf 's  attendants Ivanhoe  .    .    .    575 

Eustace  (Father),  or  Eustatius( Father),  AfofNM/rrjf  .    .      65 
the  superior,  and  afterwards 

abbot  of  St  Mary's  ....        ditto  ...    253 
alias  William  Allfm,  a  former 
friend  of  Henry  Warden,  alias 
Henry  Wellwood      ....        ditto  ...    232 
Eva,  daughter  of"  Torquil  of  the  Oak," 

betrothed  to  Ferquhard  Day  .  .  .  Fair  M.of  Perth  iA2 
Evan  Dhu  of  Lochiel     ....  Leg.  of  Montrose  265,  274 

Evan  Dhu  Maccombich Waterley     .    .     112 

Evandale  (Hon.  W.  Maxwell,  Lord),  in 

the  royal  army,  a  suitor  of  Edith 

BeUcnden Old  Mortality .    412 
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Evans  ( Master),  King  Charles  the  First's 
giant  porter Peverii    .    .    .    613 

Everard  (Colonel  Markham),  of  the 
Commonwealth  party Woodstock  .     .      58 

Everard  (Master),  his  father   ....      ditto    ...      38 

Everett  (Master),  a  hired  witness  of  the 
Popish  Plot Pereril    ...    501 

Eviot,  Sir  John  Ramomy's  page      .    .  FairM.  of  Perth  129 

Ewan  of  Brigglands,  a  horse  soldier  in 
Montrose's  army Rob  Roy      ,    .    250 

Ewart  ( Nanty  or  Anthony),  the  smug- 
gler captain    Redgauntlet         196 

Fa  A  (Gabriel),  Meg  Merrilies's  nephew, 
the  huntsman  at  Llddesdale    .  Guy  Mannering  414,49$- 7 

Fugot  (Master  Nicholas),. Mr.  Justice 
Foxley's  clerk Redgauntlet    .    140 

Fairbrother  (Mr.),  counsel  for  Effie 
Deans H.  of  Mid-Loth.  464 

Fairfax  (Thomas,  Lord),  the  Duchess  of 

Buckingham's  father Peverii  ...    570 

Fairford  (Allan),  a  young  barrister,  a 
Ariend  of  Darsie  Latimer     ....  Redgauntlet     .      1 1 

Fairford  (Mr.  Alexander,  orSaimders), 
his  father,  a  lawyer ditto  ...      13 

Fairford  (Peter),  Allan's  cousin  .  ditto.    .    .      68 

Fairservice  ( Mr. ),  the  magistrate's  clerk  H.  of  Mid-Loth.   42 1 

Fairservice  (Andrew),  the  gardener  at 
Osbaldistone  Hall Rob  Roy     .    .      75 

Falconer  (Mr.),  Uie  Laird  of  Balma- 
whapple,  a  Oriend  of  Baron  Bradwar- 
dine Wavertey     .    .      83 

Falconer  (Malor),  Lady  Bothwell's  bro- 
ther  Aunt M.'sMirror  425 

Faw  (Tibbie),  the  ostler's  wife  in  Wan- 
dering Willie's  tale Redgauntlet     .      83 

Fea  (old  Euphane),  the  old  Udaller's 
house-keeper Pirate     .    .    .    460 

Featherhead  ( John,  Esq.),  an  opponent 
of  Sir  Thomas  Kittlecourt  ....  GuyMannering   409 

Feltham  (Black)  a  highwayman  with 
Captain  Colepepper Nigel      .    .296,308 

Fenella,  the  deaf  and  dumb  g^l,  the 
Countess  of  Derby's  attendant,  alias 
Zarah.  daughter  of  Edward  Christian  Peverii  458,464,  718 

Ferquhard  Day Fair  M.of  Perth  24\ 

Ferrand  de  Vaudemont  (Coimt),  Duke 

of  Lorraine Anne  of  Geier.    577 

first     disguised    as    Laurens 

Neip^r ditto ...    388 

Finlayson  (Luckie),  landlady  of  the 
lodgings  in  Edinburgh    •    .     .     .    .  GuyMannering   558 

Finniston  (Luckie),  a  tenant  of  the 
Laird  of  Gudgeonford ditto  .    .    .    405 

Finniston  (Duncan),  her  husband    .     .        ditto  ...     ib. 

Fisher  (Ralph),  Roland  Grsme's  as- 
sistant at  Avenel  castle Abbot      ,    .    .    33 1 

Fitzurse  (Lord  Waldemar),  a  baron  fol- 
lowing Prince  John Ivanhoe  .    .    .    434 

Flammock  (Wilkin),  the  Flemish  bur- 
gess at  the  castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse  £e/ro/A«J    .    .    322 

Flammock   (Rose,    or    Roschen),    his 

daughter,  Lady  Eveline's  attendant .  ditto  ..  .  826 
Fleecebumpkin  (Master),  Mr.  Ireby's 

bailiff Two  Drovers   .    463 

Fleming  (Archdeacon),  to  whom  old 

Me^  Murdochson  confessed  .  .  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  593,654 
Fleming  (Lady  Mary),  one  of  Queen 

Mary  s  maids  of  honour Abbot      .    .    .    439 

Fleming  (Sir  Malcolm),  a  former  suitor 

of  Lady  Margaret  de  Hautlteu  .  .  Castle  Dangerous  357 
Fletcher  (Dick),  one  of  the  pirates  .  .  Pirate  ...  573 
Flibbertigibbet  (Dickie  Sludge)  .     .    .  Kenilworth  80 

Flockhart  (Widow),  landlady  of  Mac 

Ivor's  lodgings  in  the  Canongate  .  .  Waverley  .  .  230 
Florise  (the  Laidy),  Queen  Berengaria's 

attendant       Talisman    .    .    616 

Flvter   (Mrs.),    landlady   of    Frank's 

lodgings  in  Glasgow Rob  Roy      .     .     184 

Forester  (Sir  Philip),  a  libertine  knight, 

afterwards  in  disguise  at  the  ball- 
room       Aunt M.^s Mirror  422 

Forester(Lady  Jemima),  his  wife  .  .  ditto.  .  .  423 
Foster  (Captain),  on  guard  at  Tully 

Veolan  ruin Waverley     .  131,335 

Foster,  the  English  champion  .  .  .  Lairtfs  Jock  .  448 
Foster  (Anthony),  or  "  Tony-flre-the- 

Fagot,"  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  agent 

at  Cumnor  Place Kenilworth  28 

Foster  (Sir  John),  the  English  warden  Monastery  .  .  267 
Foxley  (Squire  Matthew),  a  magistrate  Redgauntlet  .  140 
Francis  (old  Father),aDominicaQ  monk, 

Simon  Glover's  coniessor     ....  FairM.  of  Perth  209 
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Pnncls  (Father),  at  tho  convent  at  Na- 

niur Qnen.  Dnrward   158 

Front  de  Boeuf  (Sir  Reginald),  one  of 

tiie  knighta  challengen Ivanhoe  ...    427 


Galbraith  of  Garschattachin  (Major 

Duncan),  a  militia  officer    .    .     .    .  Boh  Boy       214,218 
GalcottiMartivalle  (Martins)       .    .    .  Quen. Durward    124 
Gamelyn  de  Quardover  (Sir)   ....  Antiquary  ,    .    2C4 
Ganlcsse  (Richard),  aliat  Simon  Can- 
ter     Peveril   .    .    .    600 

Gardiner(Richard),theMis8eiiArthuret'8 

porter Redgauntlei     .    213 

Gardiner  (Colonel),  colonel  of  Wayer- 

ler's  regiment Waverley  70,\5S,25S 

Gatheral  (old),  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's steward Peveril   .    .    .    567 

Gatherill  (old),  Sir  GeofiVey  Pereril's 

bailiff ditto  ...    360 

Geddes  (Joshua),  the  Quaker  ....  Redgattntlet  ,  44 
Geddcs  (Rachel),  his  sister  ....  ditto  ...  55 
Geddes  (Philip),  their  iprandfather  .  .  ditto.  .  .  54 
Geierstein  (Arnold,  Count  of ).  .  .  .  Anne  of  Oeier.  349 
Geierstein  (Count  Albert  of),  as  the 

black  priest  of  St.  Paul's     ....        ditto,    .    .    416 
as  the  president  of  the  secret 

tribunal ditto  ...    481 

afterwards  as   the   monk  at 
Mont  St.  Victoire  ....        ditto  ...    568 
Geierstein  ( Anneof),  his  daughter, "  the 

Maiden  of  the  Mist,"  alias  the  Ba- 
roness of  Amheim ditto  .    .  329, 490 

Geierstein  (Count  Heinrick  of).  Count 

Arnold's  grandfather ditto  .    .    .    349 

Geierstein  (Count  Williewald  of ),  Count 

Arnold's  father ditto  ...      ib. 

Geieslaer  (Peterkin),  one  of  the  insur- 
gents at  Liege Quen.  Durward   186 

Gellatley  (Davie),  the  Baron  of  Brad- 

wardinc's  idiot  servant Warerley    .    .      78 

Gellatley  (old  Janet),  his  mother  .  .  ditto  .  .  67, 323 
Genvil  (Ralph),  a  veteran  in  Sir  Hugo 

de  Lacy's  troop Betrothed    .    .475 

Geoffrey,  archbishop  of  York  .  .  .  Talisnian  .  .  665 
GeoffVey,  theoldostler  at  John  Menzies's 

inn Anne  of  Geier.    470 

Geraldin  (Lord),  son  of  the  Karl  of 

Glenallan,  first  as  William  Lovell, 

afterwards  as  MiOor  Neville     .    .    .  ilii/l9ttffrsf7,283,289 
Geraldin  (Sir  Aymcr  de),  an  ancestor 

of  Lord  Geraldin ditto  ...    227 

Geraldin  Neville  (Mr.),  uncle  to  Lord 

Geraldin ditto      .     .    282 

Gerard.Sir  Patrick  Chartoris's  attendant  FairM.  of  Perth  74 
Gibbet  (Master).  Blctson's  secretary  .  JFoodttock  .  .  113 
Gibbie  (Guse),     a  half-witted  lad    in 

Lady  Bellenden's  service     ....  Old  Mortality.    409 
Gibson  (Janet),  a  young  dependant  on 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram Ouy  Mannering  5r>4 

Gilbert,  Sir  Patrick  Charteris's  butler  .  F.  M.  of  Perth  .  72 
Gilbertscleugh,  cousin  to  Lady  Margaret 

Bellenden  Old  Mortality     413 

Giles,  Claud  Halcro's  serving  boy  .  .  Pirate  .  .  .  531 
Giles,  a  warder  of  the  Tower  .  .  .  Nigel  .  .  .  246 
Giles,   Sir  Reginald  Front  de  BceuTs 

jailor Tranhoe       .     .    550 

Giles  (Will),  the  cooper's  apprentice  .  Bride  of  Lam.  91 
Gimilandlabakkuk).  or  "Gifted  Gilfil- 

lan,"  a  Cameronion  officer  and  enthu- 
siast   Waverley    .    .    202 

Gillian    (Dame),    the  Lady  Eveline's 

tirewoman Betrothed    .    ,    361 

Girder  (Gilbert  or  Gibbie),  the  cooper 

at  Wolfs-llope  village Bride  of  Lam.       89 

Girder  (Jean),  his  wife ditto.     .    .      91 

Gimington  (the  Laird  of) ditto.     .  48,138 

Gladsmoor      (Mr.),      the      Earl       of 

Glunallan's  almoner Antiquary  .    .     179 

Glasgow  (the  bishop  of) Cattle  Dangerous  399 

Glass  (Mrs),  the    tobacconist,    Jeanie 

Deans'  friend  in  Ix>ndon  .     .  //.  of  Mid- Loth.  507,  553,  560 
Glenallan  ( Joscelind,  Dowager  Countess 

of) Antiquary    165,   170 

Glenallan  (the  Earl  of),  her  son  .  .  .  ditto  ...  180 
Glendale  (Sir  Richard),  a  conspirator 

with  Redgauntlet Redgauntlei    .    271 

Glendinning,  or  Brydone  (Elspeth),  the 

widow  of  Simon  Glendinning  .     .    .   Monaatery      .      41 
Glendinning  (II albert),  her  son   .    .    .        ditto  42,154 

Glendinning  (Edward),  ditto.  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  42 
Glendinning  (Sir  H albert),  the  Knight 

of  Avenei Abbot      ...    307 


PAOS 

Glenprosing  (the old  Lady),  a  neighboar 

of  Yellowley's  father PUraae    .    .    .    I4» 

Glossin  (Mr.  Gilbert),  a  lawyer,    the 

purchaser  of  the  Ellangowan  estate  Guy  ManneringiW,  447 
Gloucester  (the  Duke  of)t  brother  of 

King  Charles  the  2nd Woodstock       .    Si9 

Glouce8ter(  Richard,  Duke  of),withKing 

Edward  the  4th Anne  of  Geier      515 

Gloucester  (the  Earl  of)f  in  King  Henry 

the  Second's  court Betrothed   .    .491 

Glover  (Simon),  the  old  glover  of  Perth  Fair  M.  of  Perth  18 
Glover  (Catherine),  his  daughter,  '*  the 

fair  Maid  of  Perth  " ditto      .    .      17 

Glover    (Hans),    Gertrude    Pavilion's 

bachelor Quen.  Duneard  201 

Glowrowrum  (the  old  lady),  a  Mend  of 

Magnus  Troil Pirate     ...    414 

Godf^y  (Sir  Edmondsbury),  a  magis- 
trate killed  by  the  Papists  ....  Peveril  ...    520 
Goffe  (Capt.),  captain    of  the    pirate 

vessel Pirate     ...    559 

Goldiebirds  (Messrs.),  creditors  of  Sir 

Arthur  Wardour Antiquary  .    .    256 

Goldthred  (Lawrence),  the  mercer  near 

Cumnor  Place        Kenilworth     .      14 

Goodman  Grist,  the  miller,  a  friend  of 

the  smugglers Redgauntlei    .    213 

Goodriche  (Mr.),  a  catholic  priest  at 

Middlemas Surgeon*§  Daugk.i9t 

Goodsire  (Johnnie),  the  weaver  near 

Charlie's-hope  fiurn Guy  Mannerimg  499 

Gordon    (Rev.     Mr.),     chaplain     in 

Cromwell's  troop Woodstock       .      86 

Gosling  (Giles),  landlord  of  the  "  Black 

Bear  "  inn  at  Cumnor Kenilwortk      .      10 

Gosling  (Cicely),  his  daughter  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  24 
Gourlay  (Ailsie),  a  privileged  fool  or 

Jester Antiquary  .    •    269 

Gourlay  (Ailsie),  an  old  sybil  at  Alice 

Gray^s  death Bride  of  Lam.      157 

Gow  (old  Nicll),  the  fiddler,  and  his  son 

Nathaniel       SiRonan*»Well  465 

Gow  or  Smith  (Henry),  or  Gow  Chrom  FairM.  of  Perth  21 
Grace-be-here  Hurogudgeon  (Corporal)  Woodstock  294 

Grame  (Roland),  the  heir  of  Avenei  Abbot       .    297,  560 
first,  page  to  the  lady  of  Avenei, 
afterwards    page  to    Queen 

Mary ditto       .    .    4S7 

Graeme  (Magdidene),  his  grandmother,        ditto       .    .    302 
or  the  Dame   of  Heathergill, 
afterwards  as  mother  Nicnc- 

ven  at  Kinross ditto       .    .    480 

Graeme  (William),  the  Red  Reiver  at 

Wcstbumflat Black  Dwarf  .     821 

Grahame  (Col.  John),  of  Claverhouse, 

in  the  Royal  army Old  Mortality.    475 

afterwards    the    Viscount    of 

Dundee ditto       .    .    625 

Grahame  (Cornet  Richard),  his  nephew  ditto  .  .  421 
Graneangowl  (Rev.  Mr.),  Sir  Duncan 

Campbell's  chaplain Leg.  of  Montrose  293 

Grantmesnil(Sir  Hugh  de),  one  of  the 

knights  challengers Itanhoe    .    429,  436 

Gratian  (Father),  the  begging  friar  at 

John  Mcngs's  inn Anne  of  Geier.     469 

Gray  (old  Alice),  a  former  tenant  of  the 

Ravenswoods Bride  of  Lam.  .    36 

Gray  (Dr.  Gideon),  the  village  doctor 

at  Middlemas Surgeon*sDaugh.  490 

Gray  (Mrs.),  his  wife ditto       .    .    .  ib 

Gray  (Menie),  their  daughter  .  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  502 
Greenbalgh,     the     Earl      of   Derby's 

messenger Pereril   .    .    .    457 

Greenhorn  (Mr.  Gilbert),  an  attorney  .  Antiquary  .  256,268 
Greenhorn  (Mr.  Gimigo),  his  father  .  ditto  .  .  .  256 
Greenlcaf(Gilbert),  the  old  archer  at 

Douglas  Castle Castle  Dangerous  30S 

Gregson    (Widow),    Darsie    Latimer's 

landlady  at  Shepherd's  Bush    .     .    .  Redgauntlei.    25,  56 
Grpgson(GiIbcrt),FatherBuonaventura's 

messenger       ditto    .       .    252 

Grieve  ( Jockic).  landlord  of  an  alehouse 

near  Charlie's-hope Guy  Manneriny  479 

Griffin     (Allan),     landlord      of     the 

"  Griffin  "  Inn  at  Perth Fair  M. of  Perth  15 A 

Griffiths,     the     Earl   of  Derby's   old 

steward Peveril    ,    ,    .  458 

Griffiths  (Mr.  Samuel),  Redgauntlet's 

agent  in  London Redgauntlet    .      12 

Griroesby  (Gaffer),  an  old  fanner   at 

Marlboro' Kenilworth      .    .  92 

Grinderson      (Mr.       Gabriel),       Mr. 

Greenhorn's  partner     ......  Antiquary    256.  268 
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GrizeIDalmahoy(M]8i) H.of Mid-Loth.    336 

Grizxie,  Mrs.  Saddletree's  maidservant       ditto  .    .    .    484 
Grizzle,  one  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  CargiU's 

servants St.  Ronan't  Well  516 

Grizzle,    the    chamber-maid    at    the 

Rlppletrfngan  inn Ouy  Mannering  431 

Groatsetter  ( Miss  Clara;,  niece  of  the 

old  Lady  Glowrowruro ,  Pirate     ...    413 

Groatsetter  (Miss  Maddle),  niece  of  the 

old  Lady  Glowrowrum ditto       ,    ,    .ib 

Grumball  (the  Rev.  Dr.),  a  conspirator 

vrith  Redgauntlet Redgauntlet     .    271 

Qnarine  (Philip),  Sir  Hugo  de  Lacy's 

esquire       Betrothed    .    .    420 

GudyUI  (old  John),   Lady  Bellenden's 

butler Old  Mortality .    409 

Ouenevra,  the  dwarf  servant   at   the 

Hermit  of  Engaddi's  cell Talitman    .    .561 

Garth,  the  swineherd  at  Rotherwood    .  Jvnnhoe       .    .    390 

GuseGibbie       Old  Mortality .    409 

Guthrie  (John),  one  of  the  archers  of 

the  Scottish  guard Quen.  Durward     70 

Ouyot  (Bertrand),  one  of  the  archers  of 

the  Scottish  guard Quen.  Durward   136 

Gwynn   (Nell),   one    of    Charles   the 

Second's  mistresses Peveril     .    426, 657 

Hackburw  (Simon   of),   a  friend  of 

.    Hobbie  Elliof  s Black  Dwarf  .    330 

Hadaway  (Jack),  a  former  neighbour  of 

Nanty  Ewart Redgauntlet    .    203 

Hadaway  (Mrs.),  Lovell's  landlady  at 

Fairport Antiquary  .    .      98 

Hadgi(Abdallah  el),  the  Soldan's  envoy  Talisman    .    .    70S 
Hagenbach  (Sir  Archibald  von),  the 

Governor  of  La  Feiette Anneof  Oeier.  363, 412 

Hakim  (Adonbec  el),  the  physician,  a 

disguise  assumed  by  Saladin  .    .     .  Taiitman    .    .576 
Halcro    (Claud),    the     Udaller's    old 

bard Pirate    ...    404 

Haldimund  (Sir   Ewes),   a  friend   of 

Lord  Dalgamo's Nigel.    .    .    .    146 

Halkit  (Mr.)i  a  young  lawyer  in  the 

introduction  of  the  story     .    .    .    .  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  S\ 5 
Hall  (Sir  Christopher),  an  officer  in  the 

king's  service Leg.  of  Montrote  251 

Halliday  (Tom),  a  private  in  the  royal 

army Old  Mortality .    419 

Hamet,    one   of   Sir   Brian   da   Bois 

Guilbert's  black  slaves Ivanhoe .    .396,400 

Hamilton  (Lady  Emily),  sister  of  Lord 

Evandale Old  Mortality .    633 

Hammerlein  (Claus),  the  smith,  one  of 

the  insurgents  at  Liege Quen.  Durward  172 

Hanley  (Frank),  nephew  of  Colonel 

Talbot Waverley    .    .    315 

Haniudi,  Mr.  Falrford's  housekeeper    .  Hedgauntlet    .    418 
Hans,  the  pious  ferryman  on  the  banks 

of  the  Rhine ...  .     .  Anne  of  Oeier.     458 

Hans   (Adrian),  a   Dutch   merchant, 

killed  at  Boston Peveril  ...    449 

Hanson  (Neil),  a  soldier  in  the  castle 

of  Garde  Doloureuse Betrothed   .    .    335 

Happer,  or  Hob,  the  miller  to  St.  Mary's 

convent Monastery  .    .      69 

Happer  (Mysle),  his  daughter,  after- 
wards disguised  as  a  page  with  Sir 

Piercie  ShaAon,  and  at  last  married 

to  him ditto  ...     105 

Harbothel  ( Master  Fabian),  Sir  Aymer 

de  Valence's  squire Castle  Dangerous  SOS 

Hardie  (Mr.),  a  yuung  lawyer,  in  tlie 

introduction  of  the  storv H.of  Mid-Loth.  3\5 

Harpax,   the  centurion  m   the  "  Im- 
mortal Guard"  Count  Robert  .      28 

Harrison  (General),  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners Woodstock  .    .     107 

Harriiion,  Lady  Bellenden's  old  steward  Old  Mortality .    408 
Harry  (Blind),    the    minstrel,    Henry 

Smith's  friend Fair  M .  of  Perth  53 

Hartley      (Adam),     afterwards      Dr. 

Hartley,  apprentice  to  Dr.  Gray,  Surgeon's Daugh.5l\, 5Zi 
Hassan,  the  story-teller,  in  the  Arabian 

physician's  retinue Talisman    .     .    676 

Hastie  (Rubin),  the  smuggler  publican 

at  Annan Redgauntlet    .    195 

Hastings,  Howard,  and  Stanley,  with 

King  Edward  the  Fourth    ....  Anne  of  Geier.     515 
Hatteraick  (Dirk),  alias  Jans  Janson, 

a  Dutch  smuggler  captain    .    .    .  Guy  Mannering  i02t5Z2 
Hautlieu  (Sir  Artevan  de),  in  the  intro- 
duced story ,     .    .    .  Count  Robert  .     106 
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HautUeu    (the    Lady    Margaret    de), 
affianced  to  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming, 
first  disguised  as  Sister  Ursula     .    .  Castls  Dang.  355-357 
Hawkins,  boatswain  of  the  pirate  vessel  Pirate    .     .     .    5riO 
Hay  (Colonel),  in  the  king's  service     .  Leg.  of  Montrose  347 
Hay  (John),  the  fisherman  near  Ellan- 

gowan Guy  Mannering  406 

Hayston  (Frank),  the  Laird  of  Bucklaw  Bride  of  Lam.  .      48 
Laird  of  Girnington  ....        ditto  .     .    .     138 
Hazlewood  (Sir  Robert),  of  Hazlewood, 

an  old  baronet Guy  Mannering  585 

Hazlewood  (Charles),  his  son,  in  love 

with  Lucy  Bertram ditto  .    .    ,    442 

Heatherbl utter  (John),   the  Baron  of 

Bradwardine's  gamekeeper ....  WaverUy    .    .    S23 
Hector  of  the  Mist,  an  outlaw,  killed 

by  Allan  MacAulay Leg.  ofMontross  261 

Henderson  (El ias), the  chaplain atLoch- 

leven  Castle Abbot     .    .    .    460 

Henrietta  Maria,  the  late  Queen-Consort 

of  Charles  the  First Peveril   ...    616 

Henry  the  Second,  King  of  England  .  Betrothed  .  .  490 
Henry  the  Second,  King  of  Eng^d  .  Talisman  .  .  688 
Herbert  (Sir  William),  a  ftiand  of  Sir 

Hugo  de  Lacy's Betrothed    .    .    403 

Hereward,  one  of  the  Varangian  Guard  Count  Robert  23,  32 
Heriot  (Master    George),    the    king's 

goldsmith Nigel      ...      29 

Herman  of  Goodalriche  (Sir) ,  .  .  .  Ivanhoe .  .  .  626 
Hermione,  the  beautiful  Persian  lady  .  Anne  of  Geier,  400 
Hermione  (the  Ladv),  or  Lady  Erminia 

Paulette,  privately  married  .to  Lord 

Dalgamo '  .    .    .  Nigel.    ...      75 

Hermite  (Tristrwn  1'),  or  "  Tristrem  of 

the  Hospital,"  Louis  the  Eleventh's 

provost-marshal Anne  of  Geier.    419 

Hermite     (Tristrem     1'),    Louis     the 

Eleventh's  provost-marshal,  first  dis- 
guised as  Maitre  Pierre's  gossip    .    ,  Quen.  Durward     SS 
Heron  (Sir  George),  of  Chip-chace,  an 

officer  with  Sir  John  Foster      .    .    .  Monastery  .    .    268 
Herries  (Lord),  attending  Queen  Mary 

to  Dundrennan Abbot      .    .    .    575 

Hertford  (the  Marquis  of)i  in  Charles 

the  Second's  court Woodstock  .    .    241 

Heskett  (Ralph),  landlord  of  the  village 

alehouse Two  Drovers  .    465 

Heskett  (Dame),  his  wife ditto  ...      ib, 

Hettly  ( May),  an  old  servant  of  David 

Deans's H.  of  Mid-Loth.  486 

Heukbane  (Mrs.),  the  butcher's  wife,  a 

friend  of  Mrs.  Mailsetter's   ....  Antiquary  .    .      92 
Hewit  (Godfrey  Bertram),  natural  son 

of  Mr.  Godfrey  Bertram Guy  Mannering  665 

Higg,  "  the  son  of  Snell,"  the  lame 

witness  at  the  trial  of  Rebecca     .    .  Ivanhoe  ,    ,    .    628 
Hilarius  (Brother),  the  refectionerat  St. 

Mary's Monastery  .    .    128 

HUdebrod   (Dick),    president   of    the 

Alsatian  club Nigel ....     167 

Hillary  (Tom),  the  town  clerk's  appren- 
tice, afterwards  Captain  Hillarv  Surgeon's  Daugh.  509, 522 
Hinchup  (Dame),  a  peasant,  at  the  ex- 
ecution of  Mary  MurdochJson  .    .    .H.of  Mid-Loth,  587 
Hislop  (John),  the  old  carrier  near  St. 

Ronan's St.  Ronan's  Well  333 

Hob  Miller,  of  Twyford,  one  of  the 

insiirgents Betrothed    •    .    477 

Hob.  or  Happer,  the  miller  at  St.  Mu/s 

convent Monastery  .    ,      69 

Hobbie  o'  Sorbietrees,  one  of  the  hunts- 
men near  Charlie's-hope  farm  .     .     .  Guy  Mannering  498 
Hobbler  (the  Rev.  Dr.),  at  Ellieslaw 

Castle,  one  of  the  Jacobite  conspi- 
rators     Black  Dwarf  ,    361 

Hobby-horse  (the),  one  of  the  masquers 

at  Kennaqubair  abbey Abbot     .    .    .    875 

Hochspringen  (the  young  Laird  of),  in 

Donnerhugel's  narrative  .....  Anne  of  Geier,     401 
Hodges  (John),   a  servant  of  Waver- 

ley's Warerley.  .    .    269 

Hodges  (Joe),  Bertram's  landlord  by  the 

lake  near  Merwyn  Hall Guy  Mannering  474 

Hodgeson  (Gaffer),  a  Puritan  ....  Peveril  .  .  .  372 
Huldenough  (Master  Nehemiah),  the 

Presbyterian  preacher Woodstock  ,    .      28 

Holiday  (Erasmus),  the  schoolmaster  in 

the  Vale  of  Whitehorse Kenilwvrth .    ,      76 

Hookem   (Mr.),    Lawyer    Clippurse's 

partner Warerley     .    ,    350 

Hood  (Robin) Talisman    ,    .    577 

Horst  (Conrade),  one  of  the  insurgents 

at  Liege Quen.  Durward  192 
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Mm   Lelah   (Donald),   Mn.    Balk>I's 

postilion         High.  Widow  .     410 

Macleuchar(Mr8.)f  the  book-keep«r  at 

the  coach-offlce  in  Edinburgh  .  .  Antiquary  .  8 
Mac  Louts,  captain  of  the  king's  guard  Fair  M.  of  Perth  92 
Maclure  (Elizabeth),  an  old  widow,  a 

Covenanter O.  Mortality  i24, 625 

Mac  Morlan    (Mr.),  Lucy   Bertram's 

guardian        Guy  Afannering  440 

Mac  Morlan  (Mrs.)*  his  wife   ....        ditto      .    .    448 
Mac  Murrough,  *'  Nan  Fann,"  Fergus 

Mac  Ivor's  family  bard Waver  ley    .    .     ISA 

Mac   Phadraick  (Miles),  a    Highland 

soldier       High.  Widow  .    421 

Macraw  (Prande),  an  old  domestic  at 

the  Earl  of  Gleuallan's Antiquary.    .    177 

Macready   (Pate),    a   pedlar,  Andrew 

Fairservice's  friend Rob  Roy     ,    .    131 

Mac  TaTiah  Mhor,  or  Hamish   Mac 

Tavish,  a  Highland  outlaw  .  .  .  ,  High.  Widow  .  417 
Mac  Tavish  (Elspat),  or  "  the  woman 

of  the  tree,"  his  widow ditto       .    .    414 

Mac  Tavish  (Hamish  Bean),  their  son        ditto      .    .    419 
Mac  Turk  (Captain  Mungo  or  Hector), 

*'  the  man  ofpeace**  at  the  Spa  hotel  St.  Ronan'i  Well  S45 
Mac    Vittie     (Ephrmim),    a    Glasgow 

merchant Rob  Roy      .    ,    162 

Macwheedle  (Duncan),  the  Baron  of 

Bradwardine's  bailie Waverley    .    .      85 

Madge  Wildfire H.  of  Mid-Loth.  424 

"  Maiden  of  the  Mist "  (the),  (Anne  of 

Oeieistein) AnneofGeier,    115 

Mailsetter    (Mrs.),     keeper   of     the 

Vairport  post-office Antiquary       .      91 

Mailsetter  (Davie),  her  son     ....        ditto       .    .      94 
Malachi,     the     canting     smuggler's 

assistont Redgauntlet    .    189 

Malagrowther  (Sir  Mungo),  a  crabbed 

old  courtier Nigel      ...      67 

Malvoisin  (Sir  Albert  de),  a  preceptor  of 

the  Knights  Templars Ivanhoe  .    .    .    617 

Malvoisin  (Sir  Philip  de),  one  of  the 

knights  challengers ditto  429,436 

Mangcrton    (the    Laird    of),     (John 

Armstrong) Laird's  Jock    .    447 

Mannering(Colonel),orGuyMannering  Guy  Man.    385,431 
Mannering  (Mrs.),  his  wife,  (formerly 

Sophia  Wellwood) ditto  .      400,  438 

Mannering   (Julia),    their    daughter, 

(afterwards  married  to  Capt.  Bertram)  ditto.  439,456 
Mannering(SirPauI),ColonelM.'s uncle  ditto.  .  .  438 
Mansel  (Sir  Edward),  lieutenant  of  the 

Tower  of  London Nigel ....    246 

Mansel  (Lady),  his  wife dttto      ...    .    262 

Marchmont    (Miss     Matilda),     Julia 

Mannering's  confidante Guy  Mannering  456 

Marcian,  armourer  to  Count  Robert  of 

Paris Count  Robert  .     125 

Marck  (William  de  la),  or  "  the  wild 

boar  of  Ardennes,"  a  French  noble  .  Quen.Durward  190 
Mareschal  of  Mareschal  Wells,  one  of 

the  Jacobite  conspirators      ....  Black  Dwarf  .    353 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  widow  of   King 
Henry  the  Sixth  of  England    .     .     .  Anne  of  Geier,     512 
first  disguised  as  a  mendicant 
at  Strasburgh  cathedral        .        ditto.     ,     .    510 
Margery,  Lady  Eveline's  old  nurse       .  Betrothed         .    861 
Markham,  in  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  train  iCifitt/iror/A      .     117 
Martha  (Dame),  Mi^oi*  Bridgenorth's 

housekeeper ditto  ...    356 

Martha,    the   servant  girl   at  Shaw's 

castle     .     .    .    , St.  Runan's  Well  585 

Martha  (the  Abbess),  of  Elcho   nun- 
nery, a  kinswoman  of  the  (>lover's   .  Fair  M.  of  Perth  209 
Martha,     the     old     housekeeper     at 

Osbaldistcne  Hall Rob  Roy      .    .     130 

Martha     {alias    Ulrica),     mother    of 

Ilereward's  betrothed Count  Robert  .     177 

Martha,  the  old  cook  at  Amhein  castle  Anne  of  Geier.     495 
Marthon   (alias  Kizpah),  a  Bohemian 
woman,  attendant  of  the  Countess  of 

Croye Quen.  Durward\S4,lS\ 

Martigny  (Marie,  Countess  de)    .    .     .  St.Ronan's  Welt  499 
Martin     (Danic),     Dnrsie     Latimer's 

partner  at  the  fishers'  dance  .  .  .  Redgauntlet  .  92 
Martin,  the  old  vcrdurcr,  near  the  lodge  If  oo(/«/ocA:  .  .  280 
Martin,   the  old  shepherd,  with    the 

Lady  of  Avenel Monastery  .    .      45 

Martin  Waldeck,  story  of Antiquary  .    .     112 

Martival  (Stephen  de),  a  steward  of  the 

field  at  the  tournament Ivanhoe    .    428,  441 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots Abbot ....    437 

Masters  (Doctor),  the  queen's  physician  Kvnil worth      .     116 


Matthias  de  Moncada Smrptom'sl^amfk  JM 

MatUe,    Bailie    Nicol  Jarrie's  maid- 
servant, and  afterwards  his  wiib  .    .  JIM  Rop     .    .    175 
Maugrabin  (Zamet),  a  Boh«iuUo,  bung 

near  Plessis Qttan»J>mnriud     64 

Maugrabin  (Heyraddin),  his  brother, 
afterwards  disguised  asRxmgeSangUer, 
the  pseudo  herald  fh)m  Liege       .    .        diita .    .  144,  2tt 
Maulstatute  (Master),  a  magistrate  .     .  Peverii   .     .     .    COS 
Mause  (old),  Cuddle  Ueadrigg's  mother, 

a  Covenanter Old  MorialUy .    409 

Maxwell,  the  deputy  chambetiain  at 

WhitehaU Nigel .    .    .    .      M 

Maxwell,    (Mr.    Pate),    the   Laird   of 
Summertrees,  "  Pate  in  Peril,"  one  of 
the  conspirators  with  Redgauntlet   .  RedgntuUlet     .    174 
Maxvre:i  (the  Honourable  William)     .  Old  Mortality .    41S 
Mayfiower  (Phoebe),  a  servant  of  Sir 

Henry  Lee's  Woodstock  .    -      52 

M^  Merrilies,  the  gipsey  woman  .  .  Ouy  Mammerimm  90f 
Mey  Murdochson,  the  old  gipsey  thief.  H.  of  Mid-LolL  499 
Meiklehose  (Isaac),  one  of  the  elders  of 

Roseneath  parish diito  ...    620 

Meiklewham  (Mr.  Saunders),  "the  man 

of  law,"  at  the  Spa  hotel     ....  St.Bomanrw  Wtii  MS 
Melchior,  a  monk  attending  the  black 

priest  of  St.  Paul's AnntofGtUr,     4Jt 

Melville     (Major),    a    magistrate    at 

Caimvreckan  village Waverley     .    .    IM 

Melville  (Sir  Robert),  one  of  the  em- 
bassy to  Queen  Mary Ahhot  .    ill 

Mengs  (John),  the  surly  innkeeper  at 

Kirch-hoff  viUage ^iiiie  of  Geier.     4Cf 

Menteith  (the  Earl  of),  a  kinsman  of 

the  Earl  of  Montrose Leg.  of  Momirote  tS% 

Mercer  (Major),  at  the  presidency  at 

Madras Surgetm'MDamyk.  559 

Meredith  (Mr.),  one  of  the  conspirators 

with  Redgauntlet RedgaumtM    .    272 

Meredith  (Mr.  Michael),  "  the  man  of 

mirth,"  at  the  Spa  hotel St.Ronmtt's  Well  240 

Meredith  (Sir),  a  Welch  knight  .    .    .  Castle  DangenmeiM 
Mertoun  (Basil),  alias  Vaughan,  for- 
merly a  pirate Pirate .    .    322, 602 

Mertoun  (Mordaunt),  his  son,  in  love 

with  Brenda  Troll ditto      ...    220 

Mervyn  ( Mr.  Arthur),  Julia  Mannering's 

^[uardian Gmy  Manmerimg  428 

Middleburgh  (Mr.  James),  the  magis- 
trate in  Edinbro' H.ofMid-LotJL¥H,AS» 

Middlemas  (Mr.  Matthew),  a  name 
assumed  by  General  Witherington    .  Surgeon'tD^mgk,  421 

Middlemas  (Mrs.) ditto  .    .    .     s». 

Middlemas  (Richard),  alias  Richard 
Trcsham,  the  surgeon's  apprentice, 
afterwards  disguised  as  Sadoc,  a  black 

slave  in  India ditto  .    .  422,  &S4 

Milan  (the  Duke  of),  an  Italian  prince, 
an  ally  of  the  Lancastrians  ....  Anne  ofOeier,     S14 

Milton Woodstock  .    .    229 

Milford    (Colonel),    a   friend    of    Sir 

Geoffrey  Peverii Peceril   ...    714 

Misbegot  (Malcolm),  natural  son  of 
Sybil  Knockwinnock,  and  an  ancestor 

of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour Antiqatary  .    .    129 

Mixit   (Dr.),  the  apothecary  at  *•  the 

Black  Bear "  inn  at  Darlington  .  .  Rob  Roy  .  .  63 
Moffat  (Mabel),  RedgauntleC's  domestic  Redgauntlet  .  21,  33 
Moidart  (John  of),  captain  of  the  Clan 

Ranald,  in  Montrose's  army     .    .    .  Leg. of  Montrose  3iS 

Monyada  (Zilia  de) Surgeon^sDaugk.  499 

Monpada  (Mathias  de),  her  father,  a 

merchant ditto  .    ,    .      ib, 

Moniplies  (Richie),  Lord  Nigel's  Scotch 

servant Ni^^l .     ...      26 

Monk  (General) Woodstock  .    .    327 

Monmouth  (the  Duke  of),  commander 

in  chief  of  the  royal  army  ....  Old  Mortality .  589 
Montenay  (Sir  Philip  de),  an  English 

knight Castle  Dangerous  i09 

Montfau^on   (the    Lady    Calista    of). 

Queen  Berengaria's  attendant      .     .  Taliswtan    .    .    616 
Mont-Fitchet   (Sir     Conradc),    a   pre- 
ceptor of  the  Knights  Temulars    .    .  Ivanhoe  .    .    .    612 
Monthermer   (Guy),    a   nobleman   in 

Henry  the  Second's  service ....  Betrothed  .  .  481 
Montjoie.  the  chief  herald  of  France  .  Quen.  Duntard  217 
Montrcville  (Madame  Adela),  or  the 

Begum  Moote  Mahu) Suiyeon*MDaugh.  569 

Montserrat  (Conradc,  Marquis  of),  a 

crusader Talisman    .    .    590 

Montrose  (the  Duke  of),  commander 
in  chief  of  the  king's  army      .    .    .  Rob  Roy     .    .    245 
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Mo&trote  (the  Marquis  of )      ....  Woodstock  .    .    189 
Montrose  (James  Grahama,  Earl  of), 

the  king's  lieutenant  in  Scotland      .  Leg.  of  Montrose  275 
first  disguised  as    Anderson,  ' 
servant  to  the  Earl  of  Men- 

teith ditto  .    .    .    2S8 

Moonshine  (Saunders),  a  smuggler  .    .  Bride  of  Lam.      197 
Mordaunt,  Queen  Margaret's  secretary 

at  Aix Jnne  of  Geier.     575 

Morgan,    one   of   Prince    Owenwyn's 

soldiers Betrothed    .    .    315 

Momay,    the   old   seneschal   at    Earl 

Herbert's  tower  at  Peronne  .  .  .  Quen.  Durward  241 
Morolt   (Dennis),    Sir   Reynold's   old 

esquire Betrothed    .    .    322 

Morris,  a  domestic  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  Peveril   .    .    .    483 
Morris   (Mr.)>    Frank    Osbaldistone's 

timid  fellow  traveller  with  the  port- 
manteau     Rob  Roy.    .    .      56 

Morrison  (Hugh),  a  lowland  drover      .  Two  Drover*   .    460 

Mortality  (Old) Old  Mortality      401 

Mortcloke  (Mr.),  the    undertaker    at 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram's  funeral  .  Ony  Mannering  561 
Mortemar   (Alberick   of),    an   exiled 

noble,  aliae  Theodorick,   the  hermit 

of  Engaddi Talitman   .    .    649 

Morton  (the  Earl  of),  in  Queen  Mary's 

service Monastery  .    .    261 

Morton  (the  Earl  of),  a  member  of  the 

privy  council  of  Scotland  ....  Abbot  .  .  .  413 
Morton  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  the  pastor  of 

Caimvreckan  village Waverley    .    .     184 

Morton  (Henry),  a  suitor  of  Miss  Edith 

Bellenden'8,aleaderiutheCovenanters' 

army  with  Balfour Old  Mortality       40 

or    Msjor    General    Melville, 

while  abroad ditto.    .    .    649 

Morton    (old     Ralph),  of  Bfilnwood, 

his  uncle Old  Mortality .    434 

Morton  (Colonel  Silas),  of  Milnwood, 

Henry  Morton's  father ditto  .    .    .    413 

Mortsheugh  (Johnie),  the  old  sexton    .  Bride  of  Lam.     157 
Mowbray  (Mr.  John),  lord  of  the  manor 

of  St  Ronan's St.Ronan't  Well  343 

Mowbray  (Clara),  his  sister,  betrothed 

to    Frank   Tyrrel,  but  married   to 

Valentine  Bufmer ditto  ...    364 

Mucklebackit    (Saunders),     the     old 

fisherman  at  Musslecrag  ....  Antiquary  .  .  52 
Muck]ebackit(oldEl8peth),  his  mother  ditto.  .  .  168 
Mucklebackit  (Maggie),  his  wife  .  .  ditto  ...  73 
Mucklebackit    (Steenie),   their  eldest 

son  (drowned) ditto  ...     172 

Mucklebackit(little  Jenny),  their  child       ditto.    .    .      74 
Mucklewrath  (Uabukkuk),  a  fanatic 

preacher Old  Mortality      539 

Mucklewrath    (John),    the    smith    at 

Cairnvreckan  village Waverley    .    .     181 

Mucklewrath(Dame),  his  wife,  a  virago       ditto.    .    .    182 
Multon  (Sir  Thomas),  of  Gilsland,  Lord 

de  Vaux,  a  crusader,  King  Richard's 

master  of  the  horse Talisman    .    .    565 

Mumblasen  (Master  Michael),  the  old 

herald,  a  dependant  on  Sir  Hugh 

Robsart Kenilworth     .      98 

Mumps  (Tib),  the  landlord  of  the  ale- 
house on  the  road  to  Charlie's-hope 

faim Ouy  Mannering  478 

Murray  (the  Earl  of),  in  Queen  Mary's 

service Monastery  .    .    259 

Murray  (the  Earlof),  regent  of  Scotland  Abbot     ...    411 
Musgrove  (Sir  Miles),  an  officer  in  the 

king's  sei vice Leg.of  Montrose  25\ 

Myrebeau  (le  Sicur  de),  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Estates  of  Burgundy  .  Anne  of  Oeier.     539 
Mykie,    Lady     Margaret    Bellenden's 

female  attendant Old  Mortality      471 

Mysie,  the  old  housekeeper  at  Wolfs 

Crag  tower Bride  of  Lam.       60 

Narsks,  a  domestic  slave  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Greece  Count  Robert  .      89 

Nectabanus,  the  dwarf,  at  the  hermit 
of  Engaddi's  cell Talisman    .     .    560 

Nehemiah  Holdenough,a  Presbyterian 
preacher    .    .     .    .    , Woodstock  .    .      28 

NeiLson  (Mr.  Christopher),  a  surgeon  at 
Glasgow Rob  Roy.     .     .     194 

Nelly,  Mrs.  Dinmont's  servant  girl  .    .  GuyMannering    490 

Nesle  (Blondel  de).  King  Richard's 
favourite  minstrel Talisman    .     .701 

Neville  (Sir  Henry),  Kjng  Richard's 
chamberlain ditto  .    .    .    628 
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Neville  (Mi^r),  an  assumed  name  of 

Lord  Geraldin Antiquary  .    .    SM 

Neville  (Mr.  Geraldin),  uncle  to  Lord 

Geraldin diUo  ...    207 

Newcastle  (the  Duchess  of)»  sX  Charles 

the  Second's  court Peveril    .    .    .    692 

Newcastle  (the  Marquis  of)>  in  King 

Charles  the  First's  service  ....  Leg.  of  Montrose  237 
Nicanor,  the  Protospathaire,  a  Greek 

general Count  Robert  35,  46. 

N  icholas  ( Brother),  a  monk  at  St.Mary's 

convent Monastery  .    .    24J 

Nicodemus,  one  of  General  Harrison^i 

servants Woodstock  .    .     139 

Nixon    (Cristal),    Mr.    Redgauntlefs 

agent Redgauntlet.    31, 38 

Nixon  (Martha),  the  Earl  of  Oxford's 

old  nurse Anne  of  Geier.    607 

Norman,  Sir  William  Ash  ton's  forester.  Bride  of  Lam  .  32 
Norman-nan-ord,  or  Norman    of  the 

hammer Fair  M.  of  Perth  276 

Noma  of  the  Fitfiil-Head,  "  The  Reim- 

kennar,"  alias  UUa  Troil,  mother  of 

the  Pirate,  and  aunt  of  Minna  and 

Brenda Pirate     .    .    .    355 

North  (Lord),  one  of  the  judges  .  .  .Peveril  .  662,665 
Nosebag  (Mrs.),  wife  of  a  lieutenant 

in  the  dragoons,  Waverle/s  in- 
quisitive travelling  companion .  .  .  Waverley  .  .  300 
Novit  (Mr.  Nihil),   the    old  Laird  of 

Dumbiedikes's  lawyer H.  of  Mid-Loth.  364 

Oatxs  (Dr.  Tittts),  the  champion  of  the 

Popish  Plot Peveril   ...    667 

Ochfltreo  (old  Edie),  a  king's  bedes- 
man, or  blue-gown,  the  wandering 

beggar Antiquary  .    .      38 

Oig     Mac  Combich    or  Mac  Gregor 

(Robin) Two  Drovers  .    458 

O'Kean  (Lieut.),  a  former  admirer  of 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram Guy  Metnnering  563 

Olave,  brother  of  Noma's  father,  and 

grandsire  of  Minna  and  Brenda  .  .  Pirate  .  .  .  457 
Old  Mortality,  the  itinerant  antiquary.  Old  Mortality  .  401 
Olifant  (Basil),  a  kinsman   of   Lady 

Margaret  Bellenden's ditto    .    .    .    600 

Olifaunt  of  Glenvarloch  (Lord  Nigel)  .  A^fjPe/.  ...  38 
Oli ver-Ie  -  Dain ,    or   Oliver  -le-  Diable, 

Louis     the     Eleventh's     favourite 

minister Qsten.  Durward     84 

Oliver-le-Dain,     or   Oliver-le- Diable, 

Louis      the     Eleventh's     favourite 

minister Anne  of  Geier. .    532 

Orleans  (Louis,  Duke  of) Qti^ii.  Durward     82 

Ormond  (the  Duke  of),  a  privy  coun- 
cillor      Peveril  .     .  582, 658 

Ormston  (Jock),  a  sheriff's  officer  at 

Fairport Antiquary  .    .    232 

Orrock  (Puggie),  a  sheriff's  officer  at  ^ 

Fairport ditto  ...      ifr. 

Osbaldistone  (Mr.),  senior,  a  London 

merchant Rob  Roy.    .    .      43 

Osbaldistone  (Francis),  his  son,  in  lova 

with  Diana  Vernon ditto  ...      44 

Osbaldistone  (Sir  Hildebrand),  Frank's 

uncie «...        ditto ...      71 

OsbaldUtone  (Percival),  "the  sot,"  Sir 

Hildebrand's  son ditto .    .    .     ib, 

Osbaldistone  (Thoracliffe), ' '  the  bully," 

Sir  Hildebrand's  son ditto  ...      67 

Osbaldistone  (John),  "  the  game- 
keeper," Sir  Hildebrand's  son  .  .  .  ditto.  .  .  71 
Osbaldistone    (Richard),   *'the    horse 

jocky,"  Sir  Hildebrand's  son  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  .  ib, 
Osbaldistone  (Wilfred),  "the  fool,"  Sir 

Hildebrand's  son ditto  .    .    .      ib. 

Osbaldistone  (Rashleigh),  "  the  scholar," 

Sir  Hildebrand's  son ,        ditto  .    .    .     ib. 

Osmond,  an  old  Varangian  guard  .  .  Count  Robert  .  193 
Oswald,  the  cup-bearer  at  Rotherwood.  Ivanhoe  .  .  .  405 
Otranto(Tancred,  Prince  of),a  crusader.  Count  Robert  .  195 
Otranto  (Ernest  of)*  psge   to  Prince 

Tancred ditto  ...    194 

Outram  (Lance),  Sir  Geofflrey  Peveril's 

park-keeper Peveril  .    .    .    375 

Overdees  (Rowley),  a  highwayman .  .  Guy  Mannering  480 
Overton  (Col.),  in  Cromwell's  troop.  .  Woodstock  .  .  86 
Owen  (Sam.),  Darsie  Latimer's  groom,  iff </ya<m//«<  15 
Owen,  Mr.  Osbaldistone  senioPs  con- 
fidential clerk Rob  Roy.    .     .      44 

Oxford  (the  young  Earl  of),  of  Queen 

Elisabeth's  court Kenilworth.    .    236 
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Oxford,  (John,  Earl  of),  an  exiled  Lan- 

caetrian Anne  of  Qeier.    513 

first  dugniaed  as  the  elder 

Pbilipson,  a  merchant  .    .        diilo  .    .    .    316 
Oxford  (the  Countess  of)i  his  wifo  .    .        ditto.    .    .    613 

Pa  CO  LET,  or  Nick  Strampfer  ....  Pirate  .  .  .  514 
Paget  (the  Lady),  a  lady  of  the  Queen's 

bedchamber Kenilworth,    .     145 

Peterson     (Pate),    Bryce  Snailsfoot's 

senringboy Pirate     .    .    .    548 

Patrick,  an  old  domestic  at   Shaw's 

castle St.  Ronan'i  Well  570 

Pattieson  (Mr.  Peter),  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  story H.  of  Mid-Loth.  814 

Patticson( Mr.  Peter),  in  the  introduction 

of  the  story BrideofLam..      IS 

Patulo  (Mrs.),  Lady  Ashton's  waiting 

woman ditto  .    .    .     151 

Paulette  (the  Lady  Erminia)  .  .  .  .Nigel.  ...  75 
Pauline    (Mademoiselle),    or    Monna 

Paula,    the    Lady   Uermione's    at- 
tendant   ditto ....    165 

Paupiah,the  British  Governor's  steward 

at  Madras Surgeon's  Daugk.  570 

Pavilion    (Mcinheer   Hermann),    the 

syndic  at  Liege Quen.  Durward  171 

Pavilion  (Mother  Mabel),  his  wife  .  .  ditto  ...  197 
Pavilion  (Trudchen  or  Gertrude),  their 

daughter,  betrothed  to  Hans  Glover.        ditto.    .     .     173 
Pearson    (Capt.    Gilbert),  Cromwell's 

officer  in  attendance Woodstock  .    .      86 

Peebles,   ••  Poor    Peter  Peebles,"  the 

pauper  litigant Redgauntlei    .    102 

**  Feel  the  Causeway,"  a  friend  of  the 

smugglers ditto  ...    213 

Peggy,  the  laundry  maid  at  Col.  Man- 

nering's Gug  Mannering  576 

Peggy,  the  old  widow  Madure's  grand- 

chUd OldMortalitg,    655 

Pembroke  (the  Earl  of),  uncle  to  Sir 

Aymer  de  Valence Castle  Dangerous  302 

Pembroke  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  chaplain  at 

Waverley  Honour Waverley     .    .      53 

Penfcather  (Lady  Penelope),  the  lady 

patroness  at  the  Spa St.  Ronan^s  Well  343 

"Pengwern"  (the   torch  of),  (Prince 

Gwenwyn) Betrothed    .     .    312 

PengwiniuD  (Mr.),aJacobite  conspirator 

with  Mr.  RedgaunUet Redgauntlet     .    271 

Penny  (Jock),  a  highwayman.    .    .    .  Guy  Manner img  iSO 

Pest  (Mr),  a  barrister Redgauntlet   68,114 

Peter  the  Hermit,  with  the  crusaders  .  Count  Robert  .  197 
Petit  Andr^,  an  executioner  ....  Quen.  Durward  66 
Peveril  (William),  a   natural    son   of 

William  the  Conqueror,  and  ancestor 

of  Peveril  of  the  Peak Peveril  ...    347 

Peveril  (Sir  Geoffrey),  "  Peveril  of  the 

Peak,"  a  cavalier ditto      ...     348 

Peveril  (Lady  Margaret),  his  wife  .  .  ditto  .  .  .  ib. 
Peveril  (Julian),  their  son,  in  love  with 

Alice  Bridgenorth ditto      .    .  356, 425 

Phil  (little),  the  old  fisherman's  lad.  .  Redgauntlet  .  124 
Philip  (Father),  sacristan  of  St  Mary's.  Monastery  .  57,  61 
Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  one 

ofthe  crusading  princes Talisman    .    .    607 

Philipson  the  Elder,  an  English  mer- 
chant, a  disguise    asssured  by  the 

Earl  of  Oxford Anne  of  Geier.    816 

Philipson  (Arthur),  son  of  the  elder 

Philipson,    a    disguise  assumed  by 

Sir  Arthur  de  Vere ditto  ...      ib. 

Fhraortes,  the  Greek  admiral      .     .    .  Count Robert23i,2i0 
Pigal  (Monsieur    de),    Alice    Bridge- 
north's  dancing  master Peveril    ...    432 

Pike  (Gideon),  old  Mi^or  Bellenden's 

b''*'*'.'/^-     •;•.-, OldMortalitg.    470 

Pinnet(Orson),  the  keeper  of  the  bears.  JSTirrtj/wor/A      .     141 

Pirner  (John),  the  old  fisherman  at  St. 
Ronan's     .         St.  Ronan's  Well  355,  i\9 

Plantagenct  (Lady  Edith),  Richard 
CoBur-de-Lion's  kinswoman,  after- 
wards married  to  the  Prince  of  Scot- 

dA*",^,,    •- •    •    ;    : Talisman.    556,634 

Plejrdell  (Mr.  Paulus),  an  advocate  in 

Edinburgh,  first  the  sheriff  at  EUan- 
iJi?"*?"  "°'^?      • GygMannering  425,  551 

pirHlr??' ^^''-  f ^^'^'  '^^  fif'^*^*'-  •  ^'  «/  ^id-Loth  336 
Poinder    (George),    one    of   the    city 

officers '         ditto  414. 

Poliiy(Mrs.),thehoukeke€i)crat'Holyl  •     •     .    «♦ 

rood  palace,  in  the  introducUon  of 

^^^^"^ FairM.ofPertk     8 
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Polwarth(Alick),a  servant  of  Waverley's  Waverleg  .  893,340 
Polvdore,  a  comrade  of  Ernest,  Prince 

Tancred's  page Count  Robert   .    194 

Pontoy  (Stephen),  a  vetana  in   Sir 

Hugo  de  Lacy's  troop Betrothed    .    .    475 

Porteous  (Capt.  John),   an  officer  of 

the  city  gusjrd,  hanged  by  the  mob,  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  328,356 

Porteous(Mrs.),  his  widow ditto  .     .    .    656 

Portsmouth  (the  Duchess  of),  La  Belle 

Louise  de  Querouaille,  one  of  Charles 

the  Second's  mistresses Peveril  .      559,  691 

Pott  (Mr.),  the  librarian  at  the  Spa.    .  St.  Ronan's  Well  541 

Pott  (Mrs.),  his  wife diHo  .     .    .     ib. 

Poundtext  ( Peter, )  an  "hidulged  pastor  " 

with  the  Covenanters'  army.  .  .  .  Old  Mortalitg  .  537 
Powheid  (Lasarus),  the  old  sexton  in 

Douglas-town CastleDangerous  342 

Pretender  (the).  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward Stuart    Waverleg     .    .    222 

Pritchard    (William),    commander  of 

H.M.  sloop  the  "Shark"  .  .  .  .  Gug Mannering  428 
Protocol  (Mr.  Peter),  an  attorney  in 

Edinburgh diUo  ...    564 

Protosebastos  (the),  or  Sebastocrator,  a 

state  officer Count  Robert    62, 93 

Protospathaire  (the) ditto  .    .     35,  46 

Proudfute  (Oliver),  the  bonnet^nuiker 

of  Perth FairM.of  Perth    39 

Proudfute  (Magdalen  or  Handle),  his 

widow ditto  ...     162 

Puggie  Orrock Antiquarg  .    .    232 

Purefoy  (Master),  Dr.  Rochediffe's  for- 
mer tutor  Woodstock  .    .    157 


QuACKLEBEX (Dr.  Queutin),  "the  man 

of  medicine,"  at  the  Spa  .  .  .  .  St.  Ronan's  Well  344 
Quentin  (Black),  Sir  John  Ramomy's 

groom FairM.  of  Perth  130 

Quid  (Mr.),  the  tobacconist,  a  relation 

of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram's .  .  .  .  Gug  Mannering  564 
Quitam  (Mr.),  the  lawyer  at  the  Black 

Bear  inn  at  Darlington Rob  Rog      •    .      63 

Quodling  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  the  Duke  of 

Buckingham's  chaplain Peveril    .    .    .    683 


Rachael,  a  servant  girl  atLady  Pere- 
ril's  .    .    .    .    • 

Rainc  (old  Roger),  the  tapster  near  Sir 
GeoffVey  Peveril's 

Raine  (Dame),  his  widow,  afterwards 
Dame  Chamberlain 

Raleigh  ( Walter,  afterwards  Sir  Walter), 
in  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  train    .    .    . 

Ralph  (Rough),  Lance  Ontram's helper 
in  the  park 

Ramorny  (Sir  John),  a  voluptuary,  the 
Prince  of  Scotland's  master  of  the 
horse 

Ramsay  (David),  the  old  watchmaker 
near  Temple  Bar    ....... 

Ramsay  (Margaret),  his  daughter,  after- 
wards married  to  Lord  Nigel    .    .    . 

Randal,  the  boatman  at  Lochleven 
castle 

Raoul,  Sir  Raymond  Berenger's  old 
huntsman 

Raredrcnch  (Master),  the  apothecary  . 

Ratcliffe  (Mr.  Hubert),  a  (riend  of  Sir 
Edward  Morley's 

Ratcliffe  (James),  a  noted  thief  .    .  H. 

Rattray  (Sir  Runnion),  of  Ruunagul- 
lion,  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther's  duel- 
ling friend      

Rajrmond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  a  cru- 
sader              .... 

Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  the  Jew 

Rebecca  (Mistress),  Mrs.  Margaret  Ber- 
tram's favourite  waiting-woman   .     . 

Red  Cap  ( Mother),  an  old  nurse .    .     . 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  Alberick),  an  ancestor 
of  that  family 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  Edward),  his  son, 
killed  by  Sir  Albcrick's  hone  .    .     . 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  Robert),  an  old  Tory, 
in  Wandering  Willie's  tale  .... 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  John),  son  of  Sir 
Robert,  in  Wandering  Willie's  tale 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  Redwald),  son  of  Sir 
John 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  Henry  Darsie),  son  of 
Sir  Redwald 


Peveril   ...    400 

ditto      ...    369 

dUto      ...    526 

Kenilworth    114,240 

Peveril    ...     553 

FairM.  of  Perth    31 
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69 
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Nigel.    .     .     . 

329 
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Black  Dwarf  .    351 
of  Mid-Loth.  ¥i5,42\ 
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Count  Robert  . 
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99 
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Gug  Mannering 
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566 
82 

Redgauntlei    . 

155 
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78 
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Redgauntlet  (Lady  Henry  Danie),  his 
wife lUdgauHtlet    .    237 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  Arthur  Darsie),  their 
son,  a/fa«  Daraie  Latimer    ....        ditto  .    .  11,246 

Redgauntlet  (Miss  Liltas),  his  sister, 
aliat  "  Greenmantle,"  afterwards 
married  to  Allan  Fairford    ....        ditto.    .    33,231 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  Edward  Hugh),  the 
Jacobite  conspirator,  uncle  of  Darsie 

Latimer ditto  .    .    ,    236 

first  as  Laird  of  the  Lochs        ditto  ...      28 
afterwards  as  Mr.  Herriet  of 

Birrenswork ditto  ...      39 

and  called  Mr.  Ingoldsbyl   .        ditto.    .150,283 

Ren6,  the  old  King  of  Provence,  father 
of  Queen  Margaret  of  Ai^ou  .    .    .  Anne  of  Geier.    556 

Reuben,  a  servant  at  the  Jew's  friend's 
house Ivanhoe  .    .    .    453 

Rewcastle(old  John),  a  Jedburgh  smug- 
gler, one  of  the  Jacobite  conspira- 
tors   Black  Dwarf  .    361 

Richard  (Cceur-de-Lion),  King  of  Eng- 
land, leader  of  the  crusade  ....  Talisnum    .    .    564 

Richard  (Coeur-de-Lion),  King  of  Eng- 
land   Ivanhoe  .    .    .    652 

first  disguised  as  the  Black 
Knight  at  the  Tournament, 
caUed  "  Le  Noir  Faineant," 
or '<  Black  Sluggard" .  .  .  ditto  ...  464 
or  "  the  Knight  of  the  Fetter- 
lock"      ditto      ...    646 

Richard  (Prince),  eldest  son  of  King 
Henry  II Betrothed    .    .    490 

Richmond  (the  Duchess  of),  at  Charles 
the  Second's  court Peveril   .    .    .    426 

Richmond  (the  Earl  of).  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster     Anne  of  Qeier.    588 

Rickets  (Mabel),  an  old  nurse  at  Mr. 
Osbaldistone's Rob  Roy      .    .      61 

Rimegap  (Joe),  one  of  Sir  GeoffVey 
Peveril's  miners Peveril   .    .    .    549 

Ringhorse  (Sir  Robert),  a  magistrate   .  St.  Ronan's  Well  419 

Ringwood,  a  young  Templar  ....  Nigel ....    292 

Rintherout (Jenny),  a  servant  at  Monk- 
bams     Antiquary  .    .      20 

Rob  the  Rambler,  the  blind  fiddler's 
comrade Redgauntlet    .      74 

Rob  Roy  MacGregor,  or  Robert  Camp- 
bell the  outlaw Rob  Roy    .     60,  180 

Robb  (Duncan),  the  grocer  near  Ellan- 
gowan OuyMannering  405 

Robert  III.,  King  of  Scotland     .    .    .  Fair  M.  of  Perth    75 

Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  his  brother  .        ditto  .    .     76,  81 

Robert,  Count  of  Paris,  one  of  the 
crusading  princes. Count  Robert     .    99 

Robert,  a  servant  of  Sir  Arthur  War- 
dour  Antiquary  .    .    255 

Roberts,  Master  Heriot's  cash  keeper  .  JV^j^^/ .    ...      71 

Roberts  (John),  a  smuggler    ....  Redgauntlet     .    207 

Robin,  the  butler  to  old  Mr.  Ralph 
Morton Old  MortalUy  .    444 

Robin  Hood,  or  Dickon  Bend-the-Bow, 
first  as  Locksley  the  archer  at  the 
Tournament Ivanhoe  .     .  469, 653 

Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  ....  Tolieman    .    .    577 

Robins  (Zerubbabel),  in  Cromwell's 
troop Woodstock  .    .    308 

Robsart  (Amy),  Countess  of  Leices- 
ter     Kenilworth      84,  71 

Robsart  (Sir  Hugh),  of  Lidcote  hall, 
her  father ditto  ...      98 

Rochecliffe  (Dr.  Anthony),  the  plot- 
ting royalist,  formerly  Joseph  Al- 
bany     Woodstock  .    .    123 

Rochester  (the  Earl  of),  or  Lord  Wil- 
mot.  King  Charles  the  Second's 
favourite ditto      .     220,  327 

Rochester  (the  Earl  of),  the  disgraced 
minister Peveril   .    .    .    657 

Ronaldson  (Niell),  the  old  Ranzelman 
at  Jarlshof Pirate     ...    375 

Rosamond  Cliflford,  "the  Fair  Rosa- 
mond," King  Henry  the  Second's 
mistress Talisman    .     .    688 

Rosamond  Clifibrd,  "the  Fair  Rosa- 
mond," King  Henry  the  Second's 
mistress Woodstock  .    .     105 

Ross  (Lord),  an  ofllcer  in  the  king's 
army Old  Mortality  .    568 

Rothsay  (Duke  of),  the  Prince  of  Scot- 
land, King  Robert  the  Third's  eldest 
son Fair  M.  of  Perth   80 

Rothiay  (Margaret,  Duchess  of ) .    .    .       ditto  .    .   76, 298 
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Rougedragon  (Lady  Rachel),  Lilias  Red- 

gauntlers  former  guardian  ....  Redgauntlet  ,  239 
Rowena  (the  Ladv),of  Hargettstanstede, 

a  ward  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  after- 
wards married  to  Ivanhoe  ....  Ivanhoe  .  .  .  409 
Rowley,  one  of  Julia  Avenel's  retainers  AToiMM/trry  .    .     187 

Rowley  Overdees Guy  Mannering  480 

Rubrick  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  chaplain  to  the 

Baron  of  Bradwardine Waverley    .    .      83 

Rupert  (Prince),  in  King  Charles  the 

Second's  service Woodstock  .    .      64 

Rupert  (Prince),  ditto Leg.  of  Montrose  237 

Rupert  (Prince),  ditto Peveril   .    .388,615 

Ruthven  (Lord),  one  of  the  embassy  to 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots Abbot      ,    .    .    444 

Rutland  (the  Duchess  of),  of  Queen 

Elisabeth's  comt Keniltcorth      .    239 

Rutledge  (Archie),  the   constable   at 

Osbsldistone  hall    .......  Rob  Roy      .    .    287 

Rutledge  (Job),  a  smuggler     ....  Redgauntlet         191 

Rymer  (Mr.  Robert),  poet  at  the  Spa  .  St.  Ronan's  Well  375 


Sadd  lxtbxb  (Mr.Bartoline),  the  learn- 
ed saddler 

Saddletree  (Mrs.),  bis  wife  .... 
Sadha-Sing,  the  mourner  of  the  Desert 
St.  Asaph's  (the  dean  of),  of  Queen 

Elizabeth's  court 

St.  Botolph  (the  prior  of), 

Sanct-Cyr  (Hugh    de),    King    Rent's 

seneschal  at  Aiz 

Saint- Nfaur,  one  of  Sir  Reginald  Front 

de  Bceurs  attendants 

Saladin,  the  Soldan  of  the  East  .    .    . 
first  as  the  Emir  Ilderim  of 
Kurdistan,       and       called 

••Sheirkohf" 

afterwards    as  Adonbeck    El 

Hakim,  the  physician      .    . 

Salisbury  (the  Earl  of),  or  William  with 

the    long    sword.   King     Richard's 

natural  brother,  one  of  the  crusading 

princes 

Samii  SUverquill 

Sampson  (Dominie),  or  Abel  Sampson, 

the  tutor  at  EUangowan  House  .  . 
Saunders,  Sur  Geoffrey  Peveril's  groom 

Saunders  Sweepclean 

Saunderson  (Saunders),  butler,  &c.  to 

Baron  Bradwardine 

Saville  (Lord),  a  young  nobleman  with 

Chifflnch 

Scambister  (Eric),  the  Udaller's    old 

butler 

Scholey    (LiCwrence),     the     Udaller's 

servant 

Schonfelt,  Sir  Archibald  von  Hagen- 

bach's  lieutenant 

Schreckenwald  (Ital),  Count  Albert's 

steward 

Schwanker  (Jonas),  the  Archduke  of 

Austria'sjester        

Scrieven  (Jock),  Bailie  Macwheeble's 

apprentice 

Scroggs  ( Sir  William),  one  of  the  Judges 
Scrow,  Bfr.  Glossin's  clerk  .... 
Seaforth  (the  Eari  of),  in  King  Charles's 

service       

Sebastes  of  Mytilene,  the  assassin  in 

the  Immortal  guards       

Sebastocrator  (uie),  or  Protosebastos, 

a  state  officer 

Secret  Tribunal   (the),  the  president 

and  members  of,  or  the  court  of  the 

Holy  Vehme 

Sedley  (Sir  Charles),  in  Charles  the 

Second's  court 

Seelencooper  (Captain),  superintendent 

of  the  military  hospital  at  Ryde  .  . 
Selby  (Captain),  an  officer  in  the  guards 
Sellock  (Cisly  or  Sisley),  a  servant  girl 

at  Lady  Peveril's 

Seraphina  Arthuret(Miss),  .... 
Seth,  a  servant  at  the  Jew's  fHend's 

house 

Settle  (Elkana),  the  poet 

Seyton(Catherine),  one  of  Queen  Mary's 

maids  of  honour 

in  disguise  at  Kinross  village 
Seyton  (Lord),  her  father,  a  supporter 

of  Queen  Mary's  cause 

Seyton  (Henry),  his  son 
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Shaftesbury  (Anthony  Aahley  Cooper, 

Earl  of) PeperU     .    4M,  557 

Shafton  (Ned),  one  of  the  prUoners  in 
Newgate  with  old  Sir    Hildebrand 

Osbaldistone Rob  Bojf     .    .    283 

Shaflon  (Sir  Piercie),  or  the  Knight  of 
Wilverton,    a  fasliionablc    cavalier, 
grandson  of  old  Overstitch  the  tailor  Montuterj/ 113,  2W>'l 
Shakebag  (Dick),  a  highwayman  with 

Captain  Colepcpper Nigel        .    296,  308 

Shaksiieare Woodstock  .     ,      40 

Shakspeare Kenilwortk     .     138 

Sharpe  (Right  Rev.  James),  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  murdered  by  Balfour 

and  his  party Old  Mortality      421 

Sharper  (Master),  the  cutler    in  the 

Strand Peceril     .    676,713 

Sharpitlaw  (Gideon),  the  police  officer  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  422 
'*  Sheba"  (the  Queen  of),  a  name  given 

to  Madame  Montreville       .     .    .    .  Surgeon's Daujfh.  559 
"  Shemus  an  Snachad,"  or  *'  James  of 

the  needle,"  Mac  Ivor's  tailor      .     .  Waverley    .    .    226 
Shoolbred    (Dame),    Henry     Smith's 

foster-mother Fair  M.  of  Perth  102 

Shortcake  (Mrs.),  the  baker's  wife,  a 

friend  of  Mrs.  Mailsetter's  ....  Antiquary       .      92 
Shorten     (Master),     the     mercer    at 

Liven>ool Peteril        .    .    501 

Shrewsbury  (Lord),  the  earl  marshall  Kenitworth      .    258 
Sibbald,  an  attendant  on  the  Earl  of 

Menteith Leg.  of  Montrose  2^5 

Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Austria       .     .  A.of  Geier.  370,  412 
Silverquill  (Sam),  one  of  the  prisoners 

at  Pontanferry Guy  Man.  598,  600 

Simmons  (Widow),  the  seamstress,  a 

neighbour  of  the  Ramsays'      .    .    .  Nigel      ...      25 
Simson    (Jean),    an   old    woman     at 

Middlemos  village       Surgeon's  Daugh.A9\ 

Simeon   (Tam),    the  drunken   haxhet  St.Ronan'sWell  iS7 
Sing  (Sadha),  the  mourner  of  the  desert  Surgeon's  Da  ugh.  574 

Skelton  (Sam),  a  smuggler ReJgauntlet    .    213 

Skreigh  (Mr.),  the  precentor,  at   the 

Kippletringan  inn Ouy  Manneriny  481 

Skurliewhitter  (Andrew),  the  scrivener  Nigel      ...      56 
Sludge  (Gammer),  the  sclioolmoster's 

landlady,  near    White    Horse  vale  Kenitworth      .      76 
Sludge    (Dickie),    her    grandson,    or 

"  Flibbertigibbet " ditto       .    .      80 

Sma'trash  (Eppie),  the  ale-woman  at 

Wolfs-Hope  village Bride  of  Lam.      64 

Smith  (Henry),  or  Henry  Gow,  or  *'Gow 
Chroni,"  or  "Hal  of  the  Wynd,"  the 
armourer.  Catherine  Glover's   lover  P.M.  of  Perth  .    21 
SmotlierwelKStephen),  the  executioner      ditto    .    .185,200 
Snail,  the  collector  of  customs,  near 

Ellangowan  House Guy  Mannering  420 

8naiIsfuot(Bryce),  the  jagger  or  pedlar  Pira/0  .  .  .  355 
Soles,  a  shoemaker,  a  witness  at  the 

examination  of  Dirk  Hatteraick  .    .  Guy  Mannering  664 
Solsgrace    (Master    Nehemiah),     the 

Presbyterian  pastor Peveril  ,    .    .    361 

Sowerbrowst(Mr.),  the  malt£ter  .  .  .  St.Ronan'tWell  462 
**  SiMjars  of  Spvinghow"  (the  three),  in 

FiUcurse's  troop Ivanhoe  .    .    .    617 

Spenser Kenitworth.    ,     138 

Spittal,  or  Spitfire  (WUl),  Roger  WUd- 

rakc's  serving  bov Woodstock  .    .    268 

Spontoon.  Col.  Talbot's  old  confidential 

servant Waverley     .    .    313 

Sprcnger  (Martin  or  Louis),   Annette 

Veilchen's  bachelor AnneofGeicr.i92,i95 

Spruch-sprecher  (the),  or  sayer  of  say- 
ings to  the  Archduke  of  Austria  .     .  Talisman    .     .    601 
Stanchvlls.  the  head  jailor  at  the  Glas 

gow  tolbooth Rob  Roy      .     .     1 75 

Standish(Mr.  Justice),  a  magistrate  .  ditto  ...  154 
Stanley,  in  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  train  .  Krniliwrth.  .  114 
Staples  (Lawrence),  the  heud  Jailor  at 

Kcnilworth  castle ditto    ...    221 

Stauntim  ((ieorge).  afterwards  Sir  Geo.  B. of  Mid-Loth.  653 
fin>t   as   George,   or     Geordie 

Kobertson.  a  felon  ....  ditto  .  .  .  325 
the  betrayer  of  Effie  Deans  .  .  ditto  ...  4 18 
disguised  as  Madge  Wildfire  at 

the  riot ditto  ...    354 

Staunton  (the  lU'v.   Mr.),  his  father, 

rector  uf  Willingham  .  ....        ditto  .    .     ,    531 

Steenson    (Willie),     or    "  Wandering 

Willie,"  the  blind  fiddler Redgauntlet    .      72 

Steenson  (Stecnie),  the  piper  in  Wan- 
dering Willie'k  Ule ditto  ...      78 

Steenson  (Maggie),    or  Epps   Anslie, 
Wondering  Willie's  wife ditto  ...      72 


YAOB 

Steinemhen-Yon-Blut-8acker(Fnmd8), 
the  Scharf-gerichter Anne  of  Geier.    419 

Steinfeldt  (the  old  Baroneas  of),  in 
Donnerhngel's  narrative ditto .    .     .    402 

Stephen,  one  of  Sir  Reginald  Front  de 
Bceufs  attendants Ivanhoe  ...    575 

Stephen  (Count),  the  Count  of  Crhre- 
copur's  nephew Quen.Durward    208 

Stevens,  a  messenger  of  the  Earl  of 
Sussex Kenilwortk.    .    103 

Stewart  (Prince  Charles  Edward),  the 
"Chevalier,"  or  the  "Pretender*    .  Waverley    .    .    222 

Stewart  (Prince  Charles  Edward),  the 
Pretender,  first  disguised  as  Father 
^uonaventura Redgauntlet  219,  276 

Stewart,  (CoL),  governor  of  the  Castle 
of  Doune Waverley    .     .    215 

Strauchan  (old),  Sir  Kenneth's  esquire  Talisman     576,  628 

Strickalthrow  (MerciAil),  in  Cromwell's 
troop Woodstock  .    .    311 

Stubbs,  the  beadle  at  WilUngham    .    .  B.  of  Mid-Loth.  53\ 

Stubbs  ( Miss  Sisly,  or  Cecilia),  a  neigh- 
bour of  the  Waverleys Waverley    .    .      60 

8turmthal(Melchoir),  the  Banneret  of 
Berne,  one  of  the  Swiss  deputies .    .  Anne  of  Geier.     365 

Suddlechop  (Dame  Ursula,  or  Ursley), 
a  gossip  and  nurse Nigel ....      80 

Suddlechop  (Benjamin),  the  barber,  her 
spouse ditto      ...      82 

Su8sex(theEarlof),  of  Queen  Elisabeth's 
court,  arival  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  Kenilwortk  .    .    713 

Swanston,  a  smuggler RedgamniM    .    191 

Sweepcleau  (Saunders),  a  king's  mes- 
senger    Antiquary  .     .    262 

Swertha,  the'elder  Mertoun's  old  house- 
keeper   Pirate     .    .    .    S29 

Syddall  (Anthony),  the  house  steward 
at  Osbaldistone  Hall Rt^  Roy     .    .    287 

TACKiT(Tibb),  the  old  shepherd's  wife  JfoiMM/erir  .    .      45 
Taffril  (Lieutenant),  of  H.M.  gun  brig 

**  Search,"  in  love  with  Jenny  Caxon  Antiquary  .  ,  126 
Talbot  (Colonel),  a  fHend  of  Waverley's  Wavertey  .  .  253 
Tallboy  (old),  the  forester  of  St.  Mary's 

convent Monastery  .    .    129 

Tam  o'  Todshaw,  a  huntsman,    near 

Charlie's  Hope  farm Guy  Mannering  498 

Tamson  ( Peg),  an  old  woman  at  Hlddle- 

mas  village Surgeon's Dau^.AHl 

Tancred,  Prince  of  Otranto,  one  of  the 

crusading  princes Count  Robert  .     195 

Tarfe  (George),  the  provost  of  Orkney  Pirate     .    .  565,582 
Tatius   (Acilles),    the   "  Acolyte,"  or 

Follower  of  the  emperor,  an  officer 

In  the  Varangian  guard Count  Rt^ert  St,  35 

Teresa   d'Acumba,    the    Countess  of 

Glenallan's  waiting  woman  ....  Antiquary  210,  282 
Ternotte,  one  of  Lady  Eveline's  attend- 

anU Betrothed    .    .    396 

Theodorick,  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  or 

Alberick  of  Mortemar,    an   exiled 

nobleman Talisman    .    .    548 

Theresa  (Sister),  with  Flora  Maclvor 

at  Carlisle Wavertey     .342,348 

Thicbault,  a  Proven9al,  one  of  Arthur's 

escort  to  Aix Anne  of  Geier.      535 

Thomas  the  Rhymer,  or  Thomas  of 

Erceldoun,  an  ancient  Scottish  bard  Castle  Dangerous  ^06 
Thoresby  (Broad),  in  Fitxurse's  troop  .  Ivanhoe  .  .  .  607 
Thomhaugh  (Colonel),  in  Cromwell's 

troop Woodstock  .    .      06 

Thornton  (Captain),  an  English  officer  Rob  Roy     .  233, 227 
Thoulouse  (Raymond,  Count  of),  one 

of  the  crusading  princes Count  Robert. .      99 

Thwuc'ker    (Quarter-master),    in    the 

dragoons Redgauntlet     .    211 

Tider  (Robin),  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of 

Leicester Kenilurorth.    .    303 

Timothy,  the  old  waiter  at  John  Mengs' 

inn Anne  of  Geier,      467 

Timms  (Corporal),  in  Waverley's  regi- 
ment      Waverley     .245.269 

Tinto  (Dick),  the  painter      .     .    .St.  Ronan's  Well  S30, 342 
Tinto  (Dick),  the  painter,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  story    Bride  of  Lam.  .     14 

Tippoo  Saib  (Prince),  son  of  Hyder  Ali  Surgeon's Daugh.bH 
Tirbneck  (Johnnie),  the  beadle  at  Old 

St.  Ronan's St.Ronan'sWeUAM^M^ 

Toby,  the  waiter  at  the  Spa  hotel    .    .        ditto  .    .    .    S48 
Toi.son  d'or,  the  chief  herald  of  Bur> 

gundy Quen.Durward     90 

Toison  d'or,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
herald AnneofGtier.     537 
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Totnahoiurich  (Muhme  Janet  of),  an  old 

sirbil,  Robin  Gig's  aunt Two  Drovert  .    459 

"Tomb"   (the    Knight   of  the),    Sir 

James  Douglas Castle  Dangerous  37 5 

Tomkins  (Joseph),  CroroweJl's  emissary  Woodstock  .  .  SO 
Topham  (Master  Charles),  the  usher  of 

the  black  rod Peveril   .    .    .    500 

Tonnot,  Torquil  of  the  Oak's  youngest 

■on Fair  M.  of  Perth  290 

"Torquil  ftf  the  Oak,"  Eachin  Maelan's 

foster-father ditto ,     .     .    215 

Toshach  Beg,  at  the  combat  ....  ditto  .  .  .  283 
Touchwood   (Mr.  Peregrine   Scrogie), 

the  traveller,  an  old  relation  of  the 

Mowhraya St.  Ronan's  Well  423,  576 

Tough  (Mr.)»  an  old  barrister  .  .  .  .  Redgauntlet  .  112 
Touthope(Mr.Clexk),a  Scotch  attorney  i7oA  i7oy  .  .  154 
Toxartis,  a  Scythian  soldier,  killed  by 

the  Countess  Brenhilda Count  Rohert  .     Ill 

Tracy,  in  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  train     .  Kenilworth      .     116 
Tramp  (Gaffer),  a  peasant  at  the  execu- 
tion of  old  Meg  Murdochson   .    .    .  H,  of  Mid-Loth.  587 
Trapbois,  the  old  miser  at  Alsatia   .    .  Nigel .    .    .    .     161 
Trapbois  (Martha),  his  daughter,  after- 
wards married  to  Richie  Moniplies  .        ditto  .    .  162,195 
Tresham  (Richard),  Richard  Middle- 
mas  Surgeon*  sDaugh.SSi 

Tresham    (Richard,  senior),  General 

Witherington ditto  ...    496 

Tresham     (Mr.)>     Mr.     Osbaldiatone 

senior's  partner Rob  Roy     .    .     145 

Tressilian  (Edmund),  to  whom  Amy 

Robsart  was  betrothed Kenilworth      .      16 

Tristrera  I'Hermite,  provost  marshal  of 

France Quen.Durward      Si 

Tristrem  I'Hermite AnneofOeier.     419 

Troil  (Magnus),    the    old    Udaller  of 

Zetland Pirate    ...    828 

Troll  (Minna),  his  eldest  daughter,  in 

love  with  the  pirate ditto  .    .    .    885 

Troil  (Brenda),  her  sister,  afterwards 

married  to  Mordaunt  Mertoun      .    .        ditto  ...     ib. 
Trois  Eclielles,  an  executioner    .    .    .  Quen.Durward      66 

Trois  Echelles AnneofOeier.     419 

Trotter  (Nelly),   the  flshwoman   near 

St.  Ronan's  old  town St.  Ronan's  Well  m 

Trumbull  (Mr.  Thomas),  or  Tom  Turn- 
penny, the  canting  smu^ler    .    .    .  Redgauntlet     .    188 
Tuck    (Friar),    the    holy     clerk     of 

Copmanhurst Ivanhoe  .    .    .    482 

Tunstall  (Frank),oneof  DavidRamsey's 

apprentices Nigel      ...      23 

Tumbull  (Michael),  the  Douglas's  dark 

huntsman CastleDangerous  320 

Turnpenny  (Tom) Redgauntlet     .     188 

Turnpenny    (Mr.),     the    banker    at 

Marchthom  .    ^ St.Ronan'sWell  396,422 

Turntippit  (old  Lord),  one  of  the  privy 

council Bride  of  Lam.       47 

Twigtythe  (Rev.  Mr),  the  clergyman 

at  Farmer  Williams's Waverlep    .    .    308 

Tyre  (Archbishop  of  ),with  the  crusaders  Talisman  .  .  580 
Tjrrie,  one  of  the  archers  of  the  Scottish 

guard Quen.  Durward     70 

Tyrie  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Michael),  minister 

of  Glenorquhy Jligh.  Widow  .    437 

Tyrrel,  or  Martigny  (Frank),  in  love 

with  Clara  Mowbray,  son  of  the  late 

Earl  of  Etherington,   and  his  wife 

La  Comtesse  de  Martigny    .    .  St.Ronan'sW. 333, 499, 502 

Ulktca.  daughter  of  the  late  Thane  of 

Torquilstone,  or  the  old  dameUrfried, 

at  the  castle Ivanhoe    .    527,  546 

Una,  one  of  Flora  Maclvor's  attendants  Waverley  .  .  142 
Unreason   (the  abbot  of),    or  Father 

Howleglas,  one  of  the  masques  at 

Kennaquhair Abbot     .    .    .    373 

Ulrica,  alias  Bertha,  mother  of  Hcre- 

ward's  betrothed Count  Robert  .     177 

Urrie(SirJohn).a  parliamentary  leader  Leg. of  Montrose  337 
Ursel,   the    imprisoned    rival    of  the 

Emperor  Alexius Count  Robert  .     138 

Ursula  (Sister),  a  disguise  assumed  by 

the  Lady  Margaret  de  Hautlieu    .  Castle  Dangerous  355-7 

Valkkcx  (Sir  Aymer  de).  Sir  John  de 

Walton's  lieutenant Castle  Dangerous  293 

Vanbeest  Brown  (Captain),  a/ia«  Harry 

Bertram Gug  Mannering  472 

Tanbeest    Brown,    Dirk    Hatterick's 

lieutenant ditto  .     502, 518 
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Vanda,  the  spirit  of  the  lady  with  the 

red  finger Betrothed    .     .    400 

Vanwelt     (Jan),     Rose     Flammock's 

supposed  suitor .     * ditto .    .    .    347 

Varney     (Richard,     afterwards      Sir 

Richard),    the    Earl    of  Leicester's 

master  of  the  horse Kenilworth .    .      W 

Vehmique  Tribunal  (the),  or  the  Secret 

Tribunal,  or  the  court  of  the  Holy 

Vehme Anne  of  Oeier.    481 

Veilchen(  Annette),  Anne  of  Geierstein's 

attendant  .     .    , ditto  .    .    .     488 

Vere  (Sir  Arthur  de),  son  of  the  Earl 

of  Oxford ditto.    .    .    513 

first  as  Arthur  Philipson     .    .        ditto  .    .    .    310 
Vere  (Mr.  Richard),  the  L.iird  of  Ellies- 

law,  a  Jacobite  conspirator  ....  Black  Dwarf  .    349 
Vere  (Miss  Isabella),  his  daughter,  af- 
terwards married  to  yoimg  Earnscliffe        ditto  ...     817 
Vernon  (Diana),  niece  to  Sir  Hildebrand 

Osbaldistone Rob  Roy.    .    63,  298 

Vernon  (Sir  Frederick),  her  father,  a 

political  intriguer ditto  ...    289 

called     his     Excellency     the 

Earl  of  Beaucharap    .    .    .        ditto  .     .    .    284 
first     disguised     as     Father 

Vaughan ditto  ...     134 

Vexhelia,    the   wife  of  Osmond,    the 

old  Varangian  guard Count  Robert  .    206 

Vienne(  Archbishop  of),  the  chancellor 

of  Burgundy Anne  of  Geier.     588 

Vincent  (Jenkin),  or  "  Jin  Vin,"  one  of 

old   Ramsay's  apprentices,  in  love 

with  Margaret  Ramsay Nigel      ...      23 

Violante,  an  attendant  on  the  Princess 

Anna  Comnena Count  Robert  .      44 

Vinont  (Sir  Ralph  de),  a  knight  of  St 

John,  one  of  the  kniRhts  challengers  Ivanhoe    .    429,  436 
Vorst  (Peterkin),  the  sleeping  sentinel 

at  the  Castle Betrothed    .    .    355 

Wabstbx  (Michael)  a  citisen  of  Perth.  Fair  M.of  Perth  39,57 

Wakefield  (Harry),  the  English  drover, 
killed  by  Robin  Oig Two  Drovers    .    4M 

Wakeman  (Sir  George),  the  queen's 
physician Peveril  .    .    ,    556 

Waldeck  (Martin),  the  miner,  the  sub- 
ject of  an  introduced  story  ....  Antiquary  ..    .    112 

Waldemar  Pitzunie,(Lord)     ....  Ivanhoe.    .    .    434 

Waldstetten  (the  Countess  of),  a  relatiTe 
of  the  baron Anne  of  Geier.      400 

Walkinshaw  (Miss),  the  Pretender's 
mistress Redgauntlet  226, 274 

Wallenrode  (the  Earl  oOi  a  Hungarian 
noble,  a  crusader Talisman   .    .    606 

Walley  (Richard),  the  regicide,  in  the 
introduced  story Peveril   .    .     .    450 

Walsingham  (Lord),  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth's court Kenilworth.    .    299 

Waltheof  (Father),  a  grey  friar,  con- 
fessor of  the  Duchess  of  Rothsay.     .  Fair  M.  of  Perth  254 

Waltheoff,  (the  Abbot),  of  St.  Withold's 
convent Ivanhoe .    ,     .    494 

Walton  (Sir  John  de),  governor  of 
Douglas  castle Castle  Dangerous  3\0 

Wamba,  "the  son  of  Witless,"  the 
jester  at  Rotherwood Ivanhoe  .    .    .    390 

Warden  (Henry),  the  Protestant  chap- 
lain at  Avenel  castle  Abbot.    .    .    .    298 

Warden(Hen.),  the  Protestant  preacher,  AfoRffx/rry  .    .    169 
olieu,  Henry  Wellwood  .     .    .        ditto  .    .    .    232 

Wardlaw,  the  land  steward  at  Osbaldis- 
tone Hall Rob  Roy      .    .    288 

Wardlaw  (Henry  of),  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's F,  M.of  Perth  7B,  211 

Wardour  (Sir  Arthur),  of  Knockwin- 
nock  castle Antiquary  .     .      32 

Wardour  (Isabella),  his  daughter,  after- 
wards married  to  Lord  Geraldin  .    .        ditto  .    .    33, 283 

Wardour  (Capt.  Reginald),  in  the  army, 
her  brother ditto  ...    281 

Wardour  (Sir  Richard),  or  "  Richard 
with  the  Red  Hand,"  an  ancestor  of 
Sir  Arthur ditto  ...    264 

Watkins  (William),  the  Prince  of  Scot- 
land's English  attendant Fair  M.  of  Perth  \52 

Waverley  (Capt.  Edward) Waverley    .    .      48 

Waverley  (Mr.  Richard),  his  father     .        ditto  .    .    .     ib. 

W^averley  (Sir  Everard),  Edward's 
uncle ditto  ...     ib. 

Waverley  ( Mistress  Rachel),  Sir 
Everard's  sister ditto  ...      5! 
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Wayland  (Launcelot),  or  Wayland 
Smith,  the  farrier  in  the   vale   of 

Whitehorse Kenilwortk  85 

afterwards  diaguiMd  as  the 

pedlar  at  Cumnor  Place  .        ditto.    .     .159 

Weatherport  (Captain),  a  naval  officer .  Pirate     .    .607,  612 

••Weir"  (M^or),  Sir  Robert  Red- 
gauntlet's  favourite  baboon,  in 
Wandering  Willie's  tele SedgautUM    .      79 

Wenlock  (Wild  Wenlock) Betrothed.    472,  478 

Wetheral  (Stephen),  or  Stephen  Steel- 
heart,  in  Fitzurse's  troop Itanhoe  .    .    .    607 

Wetzweiler  (Tiel),  or  "  Le  Glorieux," 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  court  Jester.  Quen.  Durmard  233 

Whackbaim  (Mr.),  the  schoolmaster  at 
Libberton H.o/Mid-Loth,   406 

Whitaker  (Richard),  Sir  Geoffiey 
Peveril's  old  steward ditto  ...    360 

Whitecroft  (John),  the  innkeeper  and 
miller  at  Altringham ditto  .      503,  507 

Whitecroft(Dame),  his  pretty  wife.    .        diUo  .    .    .    504 

<*  WhisUer"  (the),  the  young  thief  fiho 
shot  his  father,  Sir  G.  Staunton    .    .  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  666 

Widow  Flockhart Wavtrlcy    .    .    230 

Wiever  the  preacher,  an  old  conspirator  Peverii    .     680,  7 10 

Wild  Wenlock,  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Hugo 
de  Lacy,  besieged  by  insurgents  .    .  Be^othed.     472, 478 

Wildblood,  "  young  Dick  Wildblood  of 
the  Vale,"  a  fhend  of  Sir  Geofl^rey 
Peveril's Peverii   ...    369 

Wildfire  (Madge),  the  gipsy  thiefs  in- 
sane daughter H.  of  Mid-Loth.  424 

Wildrake  (Roger),  a  dissipated  Royalist  Woodttoek.      .      65 

Wilkinson  (James),  Mr.  Fairford's 
servant Redgauntlet    .      17 

Will-o'-the-Flat,  one  of  the  huntsmen 
near  Charlie's- Hope  farm    ....  Ouy  Mannering   498 

William,  King  of  Scotland      ....  TalUman   .    .    723 

William,  a  serving  lad  at  Amheim 
castle Anne  of  Geier.    494 

"WilUam-with-the-long-sword"  (Earl 
of  Salisbury) Tatistnan   .    .    686 

Williams  (Ned),  Cicely  Jopson's  sweet- 
heart      Waverley    .    .    306 

Williams  (Farmer),  his  father.    .    .    .        ditto  ...    307 

Willie,  Andrew  Skurliewhitter's  clerk  .  Nigel ....    292 

Willieson  (William),  a  brig-owner,  one 
of  the  Jacobite  conspirators.    .    .    .  Black  Dwarf  .    361 

Williewald  of  Geierstem  (count)      .    .  Anne  of  Geier. .    349 

Willoughby  (Lord),  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Court Keniltcorth     .     141 

Wilmot  ( Lord),  or  the  Earl  of  Rochester  Woodstock.   220,  827 

Wilsa,  Dame  Ursley  Suddlechup's 
mulatto  girl Nigel.     ...       81 

Wilson  (Alison),  the  old  housekeeper 
at  Milnwood Old  Mortality .    426 

Wilson  (Andrew),  the  criminal  who  was 
hung,  Geordie  Robertson's  comrade.  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  324 

Wilson  (Christie),  in  the  introduction 
of  the  story Black  Dwarf  .    299 

Wilson  (John),  Col.  Mannering's  groom.  Guy  Manner ing  417 

Wilson  (Bob),  Sir  WilUam  Ashton's 
groom Bride  of  Lam,    123 

Win-thc  fight  ( Master  Joachim  ),Mi^or 
Bridgenorth's  attorney Peverii    .    .    .    402 

Winchester  (the  Bishop  of) Nigel.    ...    284 

Windsor  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  a  Ariend  of 
Master  George  Heriot's ditto   ...    -  74 
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Wing-the-wind  (Michael),  a  servant  at 

Holyrood  palace,  a  flriend  of  Adam 

Woodcock's Abbot.    ...    407 

Wingate  (Master  Jasper),  the  steward 

at  Avenel  castle ditto    ...    312 

Wingileld,  the  feather  dresser,  a  citizen 

of  Perth Pair  M.  of  Perth  169 

Wingfleld    (Ambrose),    employed    at 

Osbaldistone  Hall Rob  Roy     .    .    288 

Wingfleld  (Lancie) ditto ...      ib. 

Winklebred  or  Winklebrand  (Louis), 

De  Bracy's  lieutenant Ivanhoe  .    .    .    604 

Winnie  (Annie),  an  old  sybil  atold  Alice 

Gray's  death Bride  of  Lam.      157 

Winter,  General  Withexington's  head 

aervant Swgeon*$Daugh.  537 

Winterblosaom  (Mr.  Philip),  "  the  man 

of  taste,"  at  the  Spa St.  Ronan's  Well  345 

Wisheart  (the  Rev.  Dr.),  the  Earl  of 

Montvoae's  ch^lain Leg.  of  MotUroee  ZBt 

Witherington  (General),  alia»  Richard 

Tresham,  first  as  Mr.  Matthew  Mid- 

dlemas Surgeon*  sDavgh.  536 

Witherington  (Mrs.  General),  his  wife, 

alia*  Mrs.  Middlemaa,  formerly  Zilia 

de  Mon^ada ditto  .    .    .     ib. 

Wittenbold,  a  Dutdi  commandant  in 

the  king's  service Old  Mortality  .    672 

Woodcock   (Adam),    the   fialconer  at 

Avenel  castle Abbot.    .    .    .    316 

afterwards  the  "  Abbot  of  Un- 
reason," at  the  revels .    .    .        ditto  .    .    .    373 
Woodstall  (Henry),  in  King  Richard's 

guard Talisman   .    .    667 

Woodville  (Lord),  a  Ariend  of  General 

Browne's Tapee.  Chamber  439 

Wylie  (Andrew),  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie's 

former  clerk Rob  Roy      .    .     198 

WyvUl  (William  de),  a  steward  of  the 

field  at  the  tournament Ivanhoe  .    .428,441 

YxLLO WLBT  (Mr.  Triptolemus),  the  ex- 
perimental agriculturist Pirate    .    .    .    342 
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his  sister  and  housekeeper  ....  ditto  .  .  .  ib. 
Yellowley  (old  Jaspar),  hu  father  .  .  ditto  .  .  .  ih 
Yoglau  (Zacharias),  the  old  Jew  chemist 

in  London Kenilworth  108 

Yolande  of   Anjou,  daughter  of  old 

KingR^n^ Anne  of  Geier.     516 

York  (James,  Duke  of),  brother  of  King 

Charles  the  Second Woodstock  .    .    329 

York  (James,  Duke  of),  brother  of  King 

Charles  the  Second Peverii   ...    691 

York  (Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of)>  one  of 

the  high  justiciaries  of  England  in 

King  Richard's  absence Talisman    .665,666 

Zedekiah,  one  of  General  Harrison's 

servants Woodstock  .    .     139 

Zimmerman  (Adam),  the  old  burgher 

of  Soleure,  one  of  the  Swiss  deputies  Anne  of  Geier.  365 
Zohauk,  the  Nubian  slave,  a  disguise 

assiuned  by  Sir  Kenneth  ....  Talisman  .  .  664 
Zozimus,  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek 

Church Count  Robert  .      44 

Zulickium  (the  enchanted  Princess  of), 
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Cameronlans'  gibbet Old  Mortality .    569 

Cannibalism  iropnted  to  tho  Cavaliers  .  Woodstock  .    .     188 

Canting  heraldry Waverlfy    .    .    102 

Carbuncle  on  the  Ward-hill    ....  Pirate    .    .    .    458 

Card-playing Qten.  Dvrtoard     88 

Carey.  Patrick Woodstock  .    .    277 

Carrick,  King  of Ivanhoe  .     .    .    517 

Carspham,  John H. of  Mid- Loth.    374 

Cassilis,  tyranny  of  the  Earl  of  .     .    .Ivanhoe.    .    .    517 

Catcrans Waverley     .    .     125 

Cattle  (wild),  in  Scotland Cntttc Dangerous  Z\9 


Cavalicn  and  Roundheads Peveril 

Ditto  ditto Woodstock  .    . 

Chase,  language  of  the Ivanhoe  .    .    . 

Chapman's  drouth Pirate    .    .    . 

Charles,  the  Bold Anne  of  Geier. 

Prince.  Edward Waverley     .    . 

"fightingCharlie  ofLiddesdale"  OuyMannerina 

Charity,  usages  of St.Ronan'sWefl 

Chevalier's  army Waverley    .    . 

Child  murder II.  of  Mid-Loth 


373 
421 
414 
368 
611 
297 
478 
554 
225 
419 
CastleDangerous  319 


Chillingham,  wild  cattle  at 
Christian  (William),  trial  and  execu- 
tion of Peveril  .     .    .    382 

Christian  (William),  portrait  of  .     .    .    ditto      .     .     .    427 

City  Guard,  Edinburgh H.of  Mid-Loth.    329 

Civilisation  of  the  Highlanders  .    .    .  Leg. of  Montrose  283 

Clan  surnames       GuyMannering    497 

Clavcrhouse  (letter  Arom),  to  the  Earl  of 

Linlithgow Old  Mortality .    514 

Claverhouse.    See  Orahame. 

Clement,  Cooper     .    .    (Introduction)  0/d  JIforto/i/y .    398 

Clerk  (Lady  Mary),  of  Pennycuick  .     *  Monastery  .    .      42 

Clifton,  skirmish  at Waverley    .    .    303 

Coleman's  correspondence  (Popish Plot)  Peveril   .    .    .    520 
Coleridge  (S.  T.),  lines  of .    .    Castle  Dang.  344,  Ivanhoe 4U 

Collier  and  Salter  Redgauntlet     .    265 

Colkitto  (Mac  Donnell) Monastery  .    .    321 

Cologne,  Archbishop  of, Anne  of  Geierh.     584 

Combat  on  tho  North  Inch  of  Perth     .  Fair  M.  of  Perth  266 

Comines,  Philip  des,       Quen.  Dur.  216,  267 

Conan,  the  Jester Warerley    .    .     142 

Concealments  for  theft  and  smuggling  Redgauntlet    ,    200 

Coningsburgh  Castle, Ivanhoe       .    .    659 

Constoble  St.  Paul, Quen.  Durward    47 

Constantinople,  city  of, Count  Rol>ert        23 

Varangian  guard  of  ditto       .    .      26 

Labarum,or  Standard  of      ditto  ...      94 

Cookery,  French Nigel      ...     119 

Coronation    of    King     George    III., 

anecdote  of Redgauntlet    .    242 

Covenanter,  a.  shot byCaptainCreighton  High.  Widow    .  378 
Covenanters*  belief  in  proof  against  shot  Ota  Mortality      507 

,  Feuds ditto     ...    564 

,  Retreats ditto      .    .    .    663 

,  Predictions ditto      ...    666 

,  Intercourse    with       tho 

invisible  world H.  of  Mid-Loth.  415 

Craignethan  Castle Old  Mortality.    473 

Cramp  speech,  the Hedgauntlel     .      13 

Creehopc  Linn       Old  Mortality .    663 

Crossraguel,  Abbot  of Iranhoe       .    .    517 

Crusader's  return       Waverley    .     .      57 

Cuckoo's  nest Nigel      .     .    .     120 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  1745     ....   Waverley    .     .     303 
Cuming  (Walter),  of  Guiyock  .     .     .     .  Rob  Roy      .     .    229 

Cumnor,  fiiack  Bear  of K  en  i  I  worth      .      30 

Cuthbert,  St.,  cell  of Abbot      ...    339 

Cutlar  Macculloch Peveril  .    .    .    517 


Dalzell,  Creneral,  of  Binns  .     . 
Dam  dike,  riotous  attack  upon  one 

Dancing  girl,  sale  of  a 

Dandic  Dinmont        

"  Dark  Gray  Man  "        

Ladye,  of  Coleridge 


Old  Mortality  .  618 
Redgauntlet  .  133 
Peveril  ...  498 
Guy  Mannering  486 
Abbot  ...  496 
St.Ronan's  Well  363 


Davidson,  James,  prototype  of  Dandic 

Dinmont        

Deaf  and  dumb  vassal 

Defoe'H  history  of  apparitions  .  .  . 
Derby,  concoalmont  of  the  Countess  of 
Dick,  Sir  William,  of  Braid  .... 
Dickson,  Thomas,  death  of  ...  . 
Dislike  of  the  Scots  to  pork.    Nigel  235 

Dobson's  Linn 

Dogs  trained  to  thelt 

Donn  (Robert),  poems  of 

Dooroster,  or  Dempster  of  Court      .    . 

Douglas,  castle  of 

• .  family  pedigree  of  ...     . 


-,  wflter  o 
-,  George 


Guy  Mannering  486 

Prrcril   .     .     .     725 

Old  Mortality  .    639 

PfVfril    .     .     .    375 

//.  of  Mid-Loth.  443 

CaslleDangerous  407 

Warerley    .     .     134 

Old  Mortality      6f>3 

St.Ronan's  Well  549 

Two  Drovers   .    473 

M.  of  Mid-Loth.  479 

CastleDangerous  273 

Monastery  .     .     278 

CastleDangerous  273 

Abbot      ...     552 
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Douneeastte W&verley    .    .  S14 

Dousterswlvel's  incantations  ....  Antiquttry  .    .  1S7 

Draw-bridge,  near  Melrose     ....  Monasttry  .    .  00 

Dream  of  Mr.  R d     ....  Antiqumry  .    .  •! 

Drowning  man,  reluctance  to  save  a  .  Pirate    .    .    .  971 

Drows,  or  Trows ditto     .    .     .  390 

Drumclog,  skirmish  at Old  Mortality  5 11 

Duif, "  Davie,  the  thane  of  Fife,"  Intro.  Surgeon' sDaugk.  471 
Dundas,  of  Armiston,  the  elder,  Lord 

President Guy  Massntriny  571 

Dwarfle  stone  of  Hoy Pirait    .    .    .  45S 

Dyer's  Weekly  Letter Waverlty    .    .  49 

Durham  Garland,  the GuyMannering  378 

Duke's  Walk,  the,  Holyrood   .    .    .    ,  Bride  of  Lams.  211 


Edinburoh,  "  Newest  New,"  town  of  PeOr  M.  qf  Perth    8 
Edinburgh  magistrates,  temp.  Porteous 

Mob 

city  guard 


Eglinton,  Countess  of  .  .  . 
Elcho,  Lord,  1745  .... 
Elphinstone,  Lady      .... 

Elspeth's  death* 

English  Jacobites 

Episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland  . 

Epithets 

of  poets 


Erskine,  Rev.  Dr.  John       

Estates,  Scottish,  forfeited  and  repur- 
chased   

Eudorchawg.or  gold  chains  of  the~Welsh 
Evil  spiriU,  inabiUty  of 


H.  of  Mid-Loth.  443 
diUo  ...  329 
High.  Widow  .  400 
Waverley  .  .  297 
Old  Mortality  47S 
Antiquary  .  .  250 
Wai-erley  .  .  221 
ditto  ...  84 
Monastery  .  .  121 
CastleDangerous  297 
Guy  Mannering  558 


Warerley 
Betrothed 
Abbot.    . 


120 
863 
189 


"Fair  and  False*' 

Fairies 

Fairy  boy  of  Leith 
superstition  . 


.  Montutery  46 


Familists,  the 

Family  fools 

Fanshaw,  Lady,  night  vision  seen  by    . 
Fate   of  genius   in    the   seventeenth 

century      

Feather,  token  of  a,  the  signal  of  danger 

"  Feckless  Fanny  •* 

Feus,  building,  in  Scotland     .... 
Field-piece  in  the  Highland  army    .    . 

Fire,  ordeal  by 

Fisherwomen,  Scottish 

Foppery  of  the  sixteenth  century 

Forest  Laws 

Fortune-telling  rhymes  .... 

Foster,  Anthony 

French  cookery 

Fuller's  RenU 

Funeralof  a  Highland  chief  .    . 


Talisman    .  .  629 

Monastery  .  .  46 

n.  ofMid'Lalh,  414 

Rob  Roy     .  .  212 

Woodstock  .  .  260 

Waverley    .  .  80 

Betrothed   .  .  305 

Nigel.  ...  126 
Woodstock  .  .  284 
H.  of  Mid-Loth.  590 
St.Ronan's  Well  329 
Warerley  .  .  242 
Fair  M.  of  Perth  191 


Antiquary 

Mmuutery 

Ivanhoe  . 

Pirate 

KenitwoHh 

Nigel .     . 

Peveril 


109 
900 
899 
476 
29 
119 
009 


FairM. of  Perth  Ut 


Gaita,  a  female  warrior Count  Robert  .      99 

Galilee,  of  a  Catholic  cathedral  .    .    .  FairM,  of  Perth    80 
Galiotti,  Martins,  the  astrologer  .    .    .  Quen.  Duneard  IS9 

,  death  of ditto     .    .    253 

Ganlcsse,  Richsrd Peveril    .     .    .     514 

Gardiner,  Colonel,  conversion  of      .     .   Waverley     .    .       70 

■  ,  dMrth  of     ...    .        ditto  .    .    .    854 

Gemmells,  Andrew,  introduction  to  the  jffi/i^iiarjir  .    •        1 

George  II I .,  coronaticm  of Redyauntiet    .    841 

IV.,  visit  to  Scotland  .    .    .    .  FairM. ^ Perth      8 

Gipsies,  or  Bohemians Qtem.  Durward     71 

ofYetholm Guy  Manneriny  501 

Gipsey  supcr»tition8 ditto  .    •    .     lA. 

cookery ditto  .    .    .    609 

Gloncoe.  massacre  of High.  Widow  .    428 

Glcndonwyne  of  Glendonwyne  Hottsa  .  ^&6o/      .    .    .    110 

Glun,  Amiu Fair M.qf Perth    16 

Godfrey.  Sir   Edmondsbury,    fUnaral 

scene  of Pceril   .     .    . 

Good  faith  of  the  borderers     ....  Mona*trry  .    . 

Gordon,  Francis,  death  of H.of  Mid-Loth. 

Goss-hawk Abbot.     .     .     . 

Grahamc  of  Claverhouse Old  Mortality . 

,  proof  against  shot .     .    .        ditto  .    .     . 

• ,  his  charger ditto  .    .    . 

,  letter    to    the   Earl  of 


Linlithgow 


-,  at  Drumclog 

Comet 

Sir  James,  of  Nctherby, 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


riotous  attack  upon  his  dam-dike. 

Gr.mt,  of  Glenmonston 

Grierson,  Sir  Robert,  of  L^g     .    . 
Groaning  malt,  the 


520 
247 
008 
348 
475 
507 
500 

514 
518 
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Redgmnttet 
Wav^tey 

RedgauniUt  88 

^    .....       GmyManmertnm  39^ 

Gueldres,  Duke  of Quen.  Durwmd     40 
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Handfattinff,  in  wedlock Montutery  .     .     186 

Hangman,  or  Lockman H.  ofMid-Lolh.  406 
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Haunted  Isles ,  Pirate     ...    485 
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BLO^BAW^Y 


«^^^X^^#ta 


A. 


A*.  alL 

Aa,  aw,  awe. 

Ablceze,  blazing. 

Aboon,  abune,  above. 

Abulyiements,  habiliments;  accoutre' 

menu. 
Aefauld,  Hmple. 
Aff,  off. 

Aff-handR,  hands  off. 
Afore,  before. 
Aft,  oft. 
Aften,  often. 
Afterhend,  afterwardt. 
Ahint,  behind. 
Agee,  ajee,  awry;  off  the  right  line; 

obliquely:  wrung. 
Aiblins,  perhaps. 
Ain,  own. 
Aines,  aince,  once. 
Ain«ells,  own  selves. 
Air,  ear,  early. 
Aim,  iron. 
Airt,  to  direct. 
Airts,  points  of  the  compass. 
MU,  oats ;  ait-raeal,  oat-meat. 
Aiver,  aver,  a  work-horse. 
AJee,  awry. 
Aiane,  alone. 
A>low,  afire;  in  aflame. 
Altoun,  old  town. 
AmaiBtf  almost. 
Anibry,  aumry,  almery,  close  cupboard 

for  keeping  cold  victuals,  bread,  ^c. 
An,  if 

Anes-errand,  of  set  purpose,  sole  errand. 
A&ent,  opposite:  respecting. 
Aaeuch,  enough. 

Aatc-nup,  antenuptial  fornication  be- 
tween p^sons   who  are  i^ftmwmrde 

married  to  each  other. 
Avchilowe,  (of  unknown  dMlvalioai)  9 

peace-offering. 
Aric,  meal-ark;  a  large  cheat ferkokUmfi 

meal. 
Aries,  earnest-money, 
Arriage  and  carriage,  plough  ami  9mrt 

service. 
Aw,  a*hes. 

AcBoilzie,  assoilize,  acquU, 
Aucht,  aught,  to  possess  or  M«ng  to. 

*•  Whac's  aught  it  I "  to  whom  does  it 

belong  t 
Avght,  possession ;  propertf.  "Inane't 

aught,"  in  one^s  keeping, 
Atwcel,  /  wot  well. 
Auld,  old. 

Auld-farran,  sagacious. 
Auld-warld,   old-fashioned;  mnlique. 

Auld-warld  stories,  ancient  stories. 
Aver,  work-horse. 
Aweel,  well. 
Awtts,  owes. 
Awtnous,  alms. 
Awmry,  v.  Ambry. 
Awn,  owing. 
Awsome,  awful;  terrible. 
Ax,  ask. 


B. 


Ba',  hand-ball. 

Bab,  bunch;  iasseU. 

Back,  backet,  coal-seuUle.  Asa-backet, 

ashe- scuttle.     Ac^.  mucklc-backit, 

broad-backed. 
Baff,  blow;  bong:  hentfy  thump, 
Ba^gonet,  bayonet. 
Balk,  beck:  eurisy;  reverence. 
Builic,  alderman  or  magistrate. 
Bairns,  children. 
Baitb,  both. 
Baittle,  rich  paetmre, 

grass  grand,  rich  eloeo'cropped 

•  sheep  pasture. 
Ballant,  ballad. 
Baidrick,  girdle. 
Ban,  curse. 
Band,  bond, 
B«ne8,  bonee. 
Bmng,  spring:  a  homnd. 
Bmnnet,  bonnet, 
Bannock,  JM  ronnd  eake. 
Bannock-fluka,  kurbot 
Baiifstwr,  a  i/ioiani  fellow,  tako  earriee 

Sing  before  him, 
agt  dUpnUngi  ha  tiling, 
enemst. 
Bwklt,  tanned. 
Baris.faininil,  barley,  an  estclamoHon 

for  a  Umee  h$  one  tHo  has  fallen  down 

in  wreetling  or  plag,  "  By  our  Lady, 

upset t    Jamdownl** 
Bway,  barlT(ftmn  parlay),  aery  among 

hoy*  at  ineir  timmU  games,  for  a 

trwoe. 
Bam,  yeasL 

Bama-braaldav,  idk  frolic. 
Barraco,    homnde  /    UUs   fbr  eomha- 

tanie, 
BanoW'txam,  Aaftafa  wheel-barrow, 
BardaaB  (in  torHflcarton),  haitlement, 
Batts,  hotts. 
Baudrons,  pnes ;  m  cat, 
Bauks,   mnenltiraiod  placet  between 

ridgea  of  land, 
Bauld,  bald,  also  hold, 
BawbM,  ha^^ennw, 
Bawboe  rows,  halfpenny  rolls. 
BawaoD-CKed,  having  a  white  oblong 

spoton  the  face. 
Baxter,  baker. 

Be,  "  let  be,**  lei  alone :  not  to  mention. 
Beal,  biel  (OaeL)  mouth,  opening ;  also 

auj^mrmte. 
Bean,  bitOi  bein,  well  to  do ;  comfort- 

ahle  and  well  provided, 
Baor,  baeiey  that  has  more  than  two 

rows  of  grain  in  the  ear. 
Bedesman,  one  that  prays  for,  or  to  ;  a 

poor  pensioner. 
Bedral,  a  beadle,  also  bed-rid. 
Bcflunimed,  palavered;  Mattered. 
Begrutten,  exhausted  with  weeping. 
Begunk,  begoke,  trick. 
Beild,  bicld,  shelter. 
Bein,  wealthy;  well  prodded. 
Belike,  perhaps. 


Bclive,  belyve.  by  and  by;  speedily. 
Bell-the-cat,  to  contend  with,  especially 

of  superior  rank  or  power;  to  use 

strong  measures  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. 
Heli-wavering,  wandering. 
Ben  (be-in),  the  innet  apartment.  "To 

bring  far  ben,"  to  treat  with  great 

respt'ct  and  hospitality. 
Beud-leathcr,  thick  sole  leather. 
Bcnison,  blessing 
Bent,  a  ktnd  of  grass;  metaphorically, 

the  hill :  the  moor.   '•  Ta'en  the  bent," 

taken  the  field:  run  away. 
Bicker,  wooden  vessel  made  by  a  cooper 

for  holding  liquor,  brose,  &c. 
Bide,  stay;  endure;  teside.    "  Bide  a 

biink,"  stay  a  moment. 
Biding,  abiding,  waiting;  residing. 
Bield,  V.  BcUd. 
Bien,  e.  Bern. 

Big,  build ;  also,  great,  large. 
Bigging,  building. 
Biggit,  built. 
Biggoocts,  linen  caps  of  the  fashion 

worn  by  the  Beguine  sisterhood. 
Bike,  bfke.  bink.  wild-bees'  nest. 
BlBy  (the  infantine  pronunciation  of 

bfither),  brother. 
Bind  (in  drinking),  as  much  liquor  as 

one  can  carry  under  his  band  or  girdle. 

"Vm  at  my  bind,"  Fee  got  my  full 

meaeure. 
Bink,  bench ;  battk;  meelivity. 
Binn,  Ung,  Atfap  of  unthrashed  corn. 
Bimia,  be  not. 
Biritla,  a  chiltta  game^t  cards  ;  also  a 

lively  young  fdlow.  * 
Blxliag^drinhing;  administering  liquor; 

also  making  a  grumbling  noise  like  an 

otd-faehioned  spinning-wheel  or  hand- 
mill  to  motion. 
Biriy-man,  the  petty  qficerofa  burgh  of 

barony. 
Bim,  burden.    "  Skin  and  bim,**  full 

account  of  a  eheep,  by  bringing  the 

ekin  with  the  tar  mark,  and  the  head 

with  the  brand  on  the  nose;  the  whole 

of  anything. 
Birr,  noise;  vehemence;  eHmulate. 
BiiM,  briettes.     *'  Set  up  his  birse," 

roueedhim  to  his  msdUe;  put  him  in 

a  towering  paseion. 
Bit  (used  as  adiminntive).  "  Bit  burn." 

small  rivulet,    **  Bit  lauock,"  little 

gtrl. 
Bit,  small  space;  epot,    *'  Blithe  bit," 

pleasant  spot. 
Bite,  a  bit,    *'  Bite  of  bread,"  a  mouth- 
ful of  bread. 
Bittle,  beetle,  a  wooden  bat  for  beating 

of  linen. 
Bittock,  little  bit;  a  short  distance. 

(Ock  is  used  as  a  diminutive,  as  in 

lassock  for  lass.) 
Blackaviced,  dark-complexioned. 
Black-fishers,  poachers  who  kill  salmon 

in  close-time. 
Blackit,  blackened. 
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Black- mail,   securlly-money  paid   tc 

freebooters. 
Black-nebs,  democrats  ;  factious^  dis- 

coHtented  revilers. 
Blasting,   puffing  and  blowing;   also 

buoiting. 
Blate,  bashful :  modest. 
Blawart,  blaewort,  bluebottle,  blucwort, 

centaur ea  cyanus. 
Blaw-in-my-lug,   boast  in  mine  ear; 

flatterer,  parasite. 
BJawing  in  one's  lug,  flattering  ;  using 

circumlocution. 
Blearing  your  ee,   blinding  ffou  with 

flattery. 
Blecze,  blaxe. 
Blether,  bladder. 
Blethers,  babbling;  foolish  talk. 
Blink,  glance  of  the  eye;  glimp»e;  a 

twinkling. 
Blithe,  glad;  pleasant. 
Blood-wite,  compensation,  or  fine  for 

bloodshed. 
Bluid,  blood. 
Blunker,  bungler ;  one  that  spoils  every 

thing  he  meddles  with. 
Boast,  talking  to  intimidate. 
Bob,  dance;  up  and  down. 
Bodach,  old  man ;  bug-aboo. 
Bode,  what  is  bidden :  offer, 
Boddlc,  a  copper  coin,  ratue,  the  sixth 

part  ofank nglish pen ny,  equal  to  two 

dolts,  or  Scottish  pennies. 
Bogilly,  full  of  goblins. 
Bogles,  goblins;  bugbears;  scarecrows. 
BoTc.  boa],  a  locker  in  the  wall  0/  a 

cottage,  for  keeping  books,  t^e.  '*  Win- 
dow-bole," a  window  with  blinds  of 

truod,  with  one  small  pane  of  glass  in 

the  middle,  instead  of  casement. 
Bolt,  arrow. 
Bonn«lly,  bonnaJIc,  a  parting  cup  with 

a  friend,  in  earnest  of  wishing  him  a 

prosperous  journey. 
Bonny-wawlies,  toys,  trinkets.    Waulie 

(a  daiay)  iseommonly  used  figuratively 

to  express  what  is  beauiiful. 
BtM)t,  buit,  a  balance  of  value  in  barter. 

"  Into  the  boot,"  given  into  [instead 

of]  the  boot. 
Booth,  shop. 
Bordc'l,  brothel. 
Borrell-loons,  low  rustic  rogues. 
Borrowing-days,  t/te  three  last  day*  of 

March,  0.  S. 

"  March  borrowed  lYae  Aprile 
Three  days,  an'  they  were  ill ; 
The  first  o*  thtm  was  wind  and  wcct, 
The  second  o'  them  was  snaw  an'  sleet, 
The  third  o'  them  was  sic  a  freeze. 
That  the  birds'  1  egs  stack  to  the  trees. " 
See  Note,  fleart  of  Af id-Lothian. 

Boss,  hollow. 

Bonnet-laird,  small  proprietor  of  land. 

Bonnie,    bonny,    pretty:      beautiful; 

tilso,  strong;  worthy;  approved. 
Bothy,  hut:  horcl. 
Bouking,  bucking. 

Boul  o'  a  pint  stoup,  handle  of  a  two- 
quart  pot. 
Bountith,  the  bounty  given  in  addition 

to  stipulated  irages. 
Bourd, /Vfr;  mock. 
Bour<HKs,  bourachs,  confused  heaps : 

miserable  huts :  also  small  cnclosuret. 
I  Jour  tree-bush,  rldrr-bush. 
Bow,  holt,  or  dry  mra.ture,  cnutaining 

the  si.Tteenth  part  of  a  chalder. 
Bowies,  casks  with  tlte  head  taken  out ; 

tubs :  7ni Ik-pails. 
Bowk,  hulk ;  body. 
Bracken,  fern. 
Brae,  rising  ground. 
Braid,  broad. 
Brander,  gridiron. 
Hrandcred,  grilled;  broiled. 
Brank-new,   bran-new,  a  phrase  equi- 

ralrnt  to  *'  speck  and  span ;"  quile 

Braxh.  Irausiffil fif  of  sicknmt. 
)ir.itt.-irh.  shitHlarti :  literally,  cloth. 
Braw,  btoit  :  fin* . 
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Brawly,  bravely  ;  finely. 

Braws,  braveries ;  finery . 

Breaskit,  bri&kit,  the  breast. 

Brecham,  working  horse's  collar. 

Breckan,  fern. 

Brceks,  breeches.  "  Brceklesi,"  breech- 
less. 

Brent  brow,  high  forehead. 

Brickie,  brittle;  ticklish. 

Brig,  bridge. 

Brither,  brother. 

Broach,  broche,  spit. 

Brooch,  breast-pin. 

Brochan,  gruel. 

Breering,  coming  through  the  ground, 
as  young  corn,  &c. 

Brock,  badger,  (from  its  white  or  spotted 
face.) 

Brockit-cow,  white-faced  cow. 

Brog,  a  pointed  instrument,  such  as  a 
shoemaker's  awl. 

Brogging,  pricking  with  a  sharp-pointed 
instrument. 

Brogues,  shoes :  in  the  Lowlands,  shoes 
of  half-dressed  leather. 

Broken  man,  outlaw ;  bankrupt. 

Broo,  bree,  brolh;  juice;  also,  opinion 
founded  on  bruit  or  report. 

Brose,  a  kind  of  pottage,  made  by 
pouring  boiling  water  or  broth  on 
meal,  which  is  stirred  while  the  liquid 
is  poured.  The  dish  is  denominated 
from  the  nature  of  the  liauid,  as 
••  water-brose,"  "  kail-brose.^ 

Brose,  brewis,  stir-about. 

Brose-time,  6rffirM-/imf ;  supper-time. 

Brown  Man  of  the  Moors,  a  droich, 
dwarf,  or  subterranean  elf. 

Brownies,  domestic  goblins ;  the**  Robin 
Ooodfellows  "  of  Scotland. 

Browst,  brewing ;  as  much  as  is  brewed 
at  one  time. 

Bruckle,  brickie ;  brittle ;  ticklish. 

Bruick,  brook,  use;  wear;  enjoy. 

Bruilxie,  broil;  scuffle;  disturbance. 

Brunstane,  brimstone. 

Brusten,  bursted. 

Buckie,  shell  of  a  sea-snail,  or  any 
spiral  shell,  of  whatever  size.  "  Deil, 
or  dccvil's  buckie,"  a  perverse  re- 
fractory youngster;  a  mitchievous 
madcap,  that  has  an  evil  twist  in  his 
character. 

Buik,  buke,&ooilr. 

Buirdly,  strong ;  athletic. 

Buist,  boost,  the  mark  sfit  upon  cattle 
by  their  owners. 

Bumbazed,  amazed;  confused;  stupi- 
fied. 

Bunker,  bench.  "  Sand-bunker,"  sanr/- 
bank;  in  cottages,  a  seat  which  also 
serves  for  a  chest,  opening  with  a 
hinged  lid. 

Busk,  dress. 

Busking,  dressing. 

But-an'-ben,  be-out  and  be-in,  or  the 
outer  and  inner  side  of  the  partition- 
wall  in  a  house  consisting  of  two 
apartments. 

Buttock-mail,  fine  imposed  on  forni- 
cation, in  lieu  of  silting  on  the  stool 
of  repentance. 

Bye,  "  down  bye,"  down  yonder;  not 
far  off. 

By  ordinar,  more  than  ordinary. 

\\y,  past;  besides:  over  and obore. 

Byganes.  bygones,  what  is  gone  by  and 
past. 

Pyre,  shipper :  cow-house. 

l\y time,  odd  time;  interval  of  leisure; 
now  and  then. 


Ca',  drive.    '•  Ca'-throw,"  disturbance; 

prevention.     "  Ca'  the  shuttle," (//-iii; 

the  shut  lie. 
Ca',  call. 

CadKer,  carrier;  huxter. 
Cadgy,  lively  and  frisky ;  wanton. 
Caickling,  cackling. 


'    Cailliachii.  (Gael.)  old  woman. 
(aimed,  kuinicd,  combed. 


Caird,  tinker. 

Cairn,  heap  of  loote  stones,  piled  as  a 

memorial  of  some  individual  oroeear- 

rence. 
Calf-ward,  «>.  Canf-ward. 
Callan,  callant,  voiritjf/Af ;  a  eomewkmt 

irrisory  use  of  the  old  term  gallant : 

a  fine  fellow. 
Caller,  cool,  fresh,    ••  Caller  oyBtert,"* 

or  *'  herrings,**  newly  caught. 
Cam,  came, 

Camstery,    froward;    perverse;     un- 
manageable. 
Canna,  cannot. 

Cnnnily,  skitfullg ;  cautiously. 
Canny,  skilful;  prudent;  lucky;  in  a 

superstitious  sense,  good  conditioned 

and  safe  to  deal  with ;  trustworthy. 
Cantle,  the  back  part  of  the  head ;  also 

a  fragment  broken  off  any  thing. 
Cantrip,  spell ;  incantation;  charm. 
Canty,  lively  and  cheerful. 
Capercailzie,  <Ae  great  cock  of  the  wood. 
Cap,  wooden  vessel  for  holding  food  or 

liquor. 
Cappie,  diminutive  of  cap. 
Cappemoity,  crabbed ;  peevish. 
Capul,  horse;  in  a  more  limited  aense, 

work-horse. 
Carfuffled,  corfiiflled,  raffled;  rumpled. 
Carle,  churl;  gruff  old  man. 
Carline,  carling,  the  feminine  of  carle. 
Carriage,  horse-and-cart  service. 
Carried,  in  nubibus;  having  the  mind 

fixed  upon  something  d{jferent  from 

the   business    on  hand;   having  the 

wits  gone  "  a  wool-gathering.** 
Carritcb,  carritches,  catechism. 
Carvy,  earraway. 
Cast,  got  over ;  recovered  fromu 
Cast,  lot ;  fate. 
Cast  out,  fall  out;  quarrel. 
Cast  up,  appear;  also  throw  in  one's 

teeth ;  reproach  with. 
Catcran,  kearn ;   Midland  and  Irish 

irregular  soldier;  freebooter. 
Cauf-ward,    calf-ward,    place     where 

calves  are  kept  in  the  field. 
Cauff,  chaff. 
Cautd,  cold. 

Cauldrife,  chilly ;  susceptible  of  cold. 
Caup,  cap,  cup ;   wooden    howl ;  also 

the  shell  of  a  snail,  as  snail-cap. 
Causey,  causeway,  cal  ay,  raised  and 

pared     street.        "  To    crown    the 

causey,"  to  keep  the  middle  or  higher 

part  of  the  street,  in  defiance  of  all  to 

be  met. 
Cavey,  hen-co*>p ;   also  a  partan,  or 

common  sea-crab. 
Certie.  "  my  certie,"  my  faith  ;  in  good 

troth. 
Chack,  snack;  luncheon. 
Chafls,  jaws. 

Chalder,  (dry  measure,)  sixteen  bolts. 
Chancy,  lucky. 

Chap,  customer ;  fellow ;  also  a  stroke. 
Chappit,  struck;  alhopounded;  mashed. 
Chaw,  chew. 
Cheap  o*t,  well  deserving  of  it ;  deserving 

witrse. 
Cheese-fat,  cheese-dish ;  cheese  form. 
Chenzie,  chain. 
Chields,  c\\iel%,  young  fellows. 
Chimleyneuk,  chimney-corner. 
Choa.st.  {ch  as  k  in  Twecddalc,)  hoast, 

severe  cough. 
Chop,  shitp. 
Chowl.  jowl. 

Chuckies.  bam-door  fowls. 
Chuckic-stanes,  pebblestones,  such  as 

children  play  at  chuck-farthing  with. 
Clachan,  a  small  riilage. 
Clack-geese,     claick-geese,     barnacle 

geese. 
Clagged.  claggit,  clogged. 
Clairsliach,  clairsho.  harp. 
Claise,  claite,  clothes. 
Claitbs,  clothes. 
Claniyhcwit,  stroke. 
Clan^ainfric,  mob;    tag-rag,  and  bub 

tail. 
Clap,  a  iliokei  also  inomint. 
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Clapper,    tongue  t   tongut  nf  a  bell, 
"  Hioging  bis   dapper,"   tuing  hie 

tongue  freeig. 
Clarty,  clorty,  unclean  ;  wry  dhig. 
C\fuh,  iittle-tatile;  scandal;  idle  tali. 
Clat,  cUut,  rake  toaetker  ;  an  inetrument 

for  raking  together  mire,  weeds,  ^e. 
Clatter,  tattle. 
Clatter-traps,  rattle-traps,  a  ludicrous 

name  for  tools  and  accoutrements. 
Claught,  clutched',  snatched viclentlg. 
Claut,  V.  Clat. 

CUvering,  talking  idlg  and  foolishly. 
Clavera,  idle  talk. 
Claw,  scratch;  scrape.   "  Claw  np  their 

mittins,"  give   them    the    finishing 

stroke,       "  Claw     favour,"     currg 

favour. 
Cleck,  collect ;  Mng  together;  hatch, 
*'  decking  time,"  hatching  time. 
Cleed,  clothe. 
Cleek,  deick,  hook. 
Cleekit,  caught  as  with  a  hook.  "  Qeekit 

in  the  cunzie,"  hooked  in  the  loin. 
Cleugh,  cli£;  also  ravine. 
Clink,  smart  stroke;  also  a  jingling 

sound;  roetaph.  moneg. 
Clinket,  clanket ;  struck. 
Clipping  time,  the  nick  of  time.     "  To 

come  in  clipping  time,"  to  come  as 

opportunely  as  he  who  visits  a  farmer 

at  sheap  shearing  time,  when  there  is 

always  mirth  and  good  cheer. 
Clocking    hen,     clucking,     hatching, 

breeding  hen. 
Clodded,    threw   clods;     threw   wiih 

violence. 
Clomb,  climbed. 
Cloot,    clooTe,   divided    hoof;    cloven 

hoof.    *'  Cloot  and  doot,^  hoof  and 

hoof  i.  e.  every  hoof. 
Clour,  bump  upon  theheadfromablow; 

also  indentation  in  a  brass  or  pewter 

vessel;     defacement;  inequality    of 

surface  produced  by  a  blow. 
Cloured,  adj.  of  clour. 
Clute,  V.  Cloot. 
Coal-heugh,   place    where  coals    are 

hewed  or  dug. 
Coble,  small  fishing-boat  upon  a  river. 
Cock  bree,  cock  broo,  cock  broth. 
Cocky-leeky,  cock-a-Ieekie,  leek  soup, 

in  which  a  cock  has  been  boiled. 
Cockemonie,  the  gathering  of  a  young 

woman's  hair   under   the  snood  or 

fillet. 
Cock-laird,  a  land  proprietor,  who  cul- 
tivates his  own  estate. 
Cockle-brained,  chuckle-headed; 

foolish. 
Cock-padle,  lump-fish. 
Cod,  pillow  ;  also  pod. 
Codling,  an  apple  so  called.    "  Carlisle 

codlings,"  are  in  great  esteem. 
Cogue,  cogie,  a  round  wooden  vessel, 

made  by  a  cooper,  for  holding  milk, 

brose,  liquor,  hfc. 
Collie,  cur,  dog. 
Cullie-shangy,  quarrel;  confused  uproar 

like  that  produced  when  collies  fall 

a-worrying  one  another  about  one  of 

their  own  kind  who  has  got  a  shangie 

€>r  shagan,  i.e.  a  canister,  Bfc.  tied  to 

his  tail. 
Couey,  rabbit. 
Cookie,  a  kind  qf  small  sweet  bread,  for 

eating  at  lea. 
Corbie,  raven.     "Corbie  messenger," 

one  that  is  long  upon  his  errand,  or 

who,  like  the  raven  sent  from  the  Ark, 

returns  not  again. 
Coost,  cast. 
Coronach,  dirge. 
Corri,  (in    the  Highlands,)  a   hollow 

recess  in  a  mountain,  open  only  on 

one  side. 
Cottars,  cottagers. 
Cosy,  cozie,  warm  and  comfortable. 
Couidna',  could  not. 
Coup,  turn  over.  "  Coup  the  crans,"  jro 

to  wreck,  like  a  pot  on  the  fire,  wlutn 

the  cran  upon  which  it  stood  is  upset. 
Coup,  barter. 


Couplng,  buying,  particularly  horses  f 
also  trucking,  or  bartering. 

Cove,  cave. 

Cowt,  colt. 

Coxie,  cosie,  warm  and  eontfortable. 

Crack,  boast. 

Crack,  new;  showy. 

CTtLck-hemTp,crack-rope;  gallows-apple. 

Cracks,  hearty  conversation. 

Craemes,  krames,  warehouses  where 
goods  are  crammed  or  packed;  range 
of  booths  for  the  sale  of  goods. 

Craft,  croft. 

Craig,  crag,  rock;  neck;  throat. 

Craigsman,  one  who  is  dexterous  in 
climbing  rocks. 

Crap,  crop,  produce  of  the  ground. 

Crap,  the  top  of  any  thing;  the  craw  of 
a  fowl,  used  ludicrously  for  a  man's 
stomach. 

Crappit  heads,  puddings  made  in  the 
heads  of  haddocks. 

Creaoh,  Jfighland  foray :  plundering 
incursion. 

Creel,  a  basket  or  pannier.  "  To  be  in 
a  creel,"  or  "to  have  one's  wits  in  a 
creel,"  to  have  ont^s  wits  Jumbled 
into  confusion, 

Creefu',  basketful. 

Creish,  creesh,  grease, 

Creishlng,  greasing. 

Crewels,  scrofula, 

Crombie,  crummy,  a  erooked  horned 
cow. 

Crook,  pot-hook. 

Crook,  winding. 

Crouse,  brisk;  full  of  heart;  courageous- 
like. 

Crowdy,  meal  and  milk  mixed  in  a  cold 
state;  a  kind  of  pottage. 

Crown  of  the  causeway,  middle  of  the 
street. 

Cruppin,  crept. 

Cud,  cudgel. 

Cuddle,  ass. 

Cuitikins,  cutikingi,  gueirm,  gaiters, 

Cuitle,  diddU. 

Cuittle,  Eng.  cuddle,  (with  a  diffbrent 
shade  of  meaning,)  tickle,  "  Cuule 
favour,"  curry  favour. 

Cullion,  (Gael.)  puppy;  basespunging 
dog;  base  fellow;  poltroon. 

Cummer,  midwife;  gossip. 

Curch,  (Gael,  and  'Fr.)  kerchieft  a 
woman's  covering  for  the  head;  inner 
linen  cap,  sometimes  worn  without 
the  (v.)  mutch. 

Curfuffle,  n^fie;  rumple;  put  in  a  die- 
ordered  and  tumbled  state. 

Curliewurlies,  fantastical  circular 
ornaments. 

Curmnrring,  grumbling. 

Cum,  a  quantity;  an  ind^/Mls  num- 
ber. 

Cumey,  round;  granulated. 

Curple,  curpin,  crupper. 

Currach,  a  eorackle,  or  small  skif; 
boat  of  wicker-work,  covered  with 
hides. 

Cusser,  cuisser,  stallion. 

Cushat,  wood-pigeon. 

Cut-lugged,  crop-eared. 

Cutty,  (cut,)  slut;  worthless  girl;  a 
loose  woman. 

Cutty,  a  spoon;  tobacco-pipe,  cut  or 
broken  short.  "  Cutty-spoon,"  a 
short  horn  spoon.  "Cutty-stool," 
short-legged  stool. 


D. 


Dab,  daub,  to  peck  as  birds  do. 

Dabs,  small  bits,  or  specks  stuck  upon 
any  thing. 

Decker,  search,  as  for  stolen  or  smug- 
gled goods. 

Daft,  mad ;  frolicsome. 

Daifin,  thoughtless  gaiety  ;  foolish  play- 
fulness; foolery. 

HsixdMxkg,  loitering;  sauntering ;  getting 
on  in  a  lazy,  careless  way. 

Daiker,  to  toil;  as  in  job-work. 


Daikering,  v.  Dacker. 

Dais,  V.  Deas. 

Dnit,  foster-child, 

Dammer,  miner. 

Dammer,     stun,    and   eonfusiou  by 

striking  on  the  head. 
Danders,  cinders ;  refuse  of  •  smith's 

fire. 
Dandering,  sauntering;  roaming  idly 

from  place  to  place. 
Dandilly,    spoiled    by  too   much   its' 

dulgence. 
Dang,  dung,  struck ;  sttMned  ;  knoelnd 

over. 
Darg,  daxgue,  day's  work. 
Dam,  dem,  conceal. 
Daur,  daurad,  dare  ;  dared. 
Day,  "  the  day,"  to-day. 
Dead-thraw,  the   death    throes  f   last 

agonies.     When  applied  to  an  in- 

animate  object,     it    means   neither 

dead  nor  alive,  neither  hat  nor  cold. 
Deas,  dais,  dees,  te^le,  great  heUl-tahiet 

a  pew  in  the  church,  (also  o  turf  seal 

erected  at  the  doors  of  cottages,  but 

not  used  by  the  Author  of  Waverley  in 

this  sense.) 
Deasil,  motion  contrary  to  that  of  the 

sun;  aHighland  superstitious  eustonSf 

implying  some  preternatural  virtue. 
Death-ruckle,  death-rattle  in  the  throat 

of  a  dying  pereon, 
Deave,  deafen. 
Dee,  die. 

Deeing,  dying;  also  doing, 
DeeviPs-bucUe,  intp  of  Satan;  Uwtb  of 

the  devil. 
T>en,devU. 
Deil's  doxen,  thirteen, 
Deil  gaed  o'er  Jock  Wabster,  every 

thing  went  topsy-turvy;   there  wae 

the  devil  to  pay. 
Deil  may  care,  the  devil  may  enre;  I 

don't  care. 
SUffk  snuff-box,  the  conanon  puff-beUl. 
Delieret,  delirious. 
Deliver,  active ;  free  in  motion, 
Deliverly,  actively  ;  alertly. 
Dehre,  v.  Devel. 
Demented,  insane. 
Dent^,  dainty  ;  nice. 
Dentier,    daintier;    more   nice   and 

delicate. 
Dem,  concealed;  secret;  hidden, 
Demed,  concealed. 
Devel,  delve,  very  hard  blow, 
Didna,  did  not. 
Dike,  dyke,  stone^wall-fence. 
Ding,  strike  ;  beat ;  subdue. 
Dink,  neat;    trim;   tidy;   also  eon- 

temptuous  ;  scornful  of  others. 
Dinmonts,  wethers   between   one  and 

two  years  old,  or  that  have  not  yet 

been  twice  shorn. 
Dinna,  do  not. 
Dinnle,  tingle;  thrill, 
Dirl,  thrill. 
Dirdum,      uproar;       tumult;     evil; 

chance;  penance. 
Discreet,  civil. 
Discretion,  civility. 
DMasked,  jaded ;  decayed;  worn  out, 
Disjune,  d^une,  breakfast, 
Dits,  stops  up. 
Div,  do. 

Divot,  thin  sod  for  thatching. 
Doch-an-dorrach,  (Gad.)  stirrup-cup; 

parting  cup. 
Doddle,  cow  without  horns. 
Dolled,  dyled,  dazed ;  stupid  ;  doting. 
Doited,    turned   to    dotage;   stupid; 

confused. 
Dole,   "dead  dole,"  that  which  was 

detUt  out  to  the  poor  at  the  funerals 

of  the  rich. 
Donaert,    donnard,    grossly    stupid; 

stunned,       "  Auld    Donnert,"    in 

dotage. 
Doo,  dove. 
Dook,  duck;  immerse  under  water; 

bathe. 
Dooket,    doucat,    dove-eot;     pigeon- 

houee. 
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Heather,  keatk,  "Heather  cow," 
stalk  of  heaa. 

Heather-blutters,  eoek-$»ipe$;  from 
their  cry  in  alternate  flight!  and 
descents  in  the  breeding  season. 

Heck  and  manger,  rack  and  manger. 

' "  Living    at    hack   and    manger," 

applied    to    one   who    ha*  got  into 

quarters  where  every  thing  it  com- 

fortable  and  plenteous. 

Heckled,  hackled. 

Heeze,  hoist;  raise  up. 

HeUicat,  half  wilted. 

Hempie,  rogue;  gallows  apple;  one  for 
whom  hemp  grows.  Its  moat  common 
use  is  in  a  Jocular  way,  to  giddg 
young  people  of  either  sex. 

Hen-cavey,  hen-coop. 

Herded,  kept  sheep. 

Herds,  keepers  of  cattle  or  sheep. 

Herezeld,  an  acknowledgment  of  vassal- 
age. 

Hership,  plunder. 

Herse,  hoarse. 

Hesp,  hank  of  yam, 

Het,hot. 

Heugh,  precipitous  acclivity;  also 
hollow  dell. 

Heugh-head,  head  of  the-  cliff;  also 
/kwd  of  the  glen,  between  two  cliffs. 

Hickery-pickery,  is  chum's  Oreek  for 
hicra-picra. 

Hie,  go  in  haste. 

Hinderlands,  latter  ends;  backsides. 

Hinderlans,  back  parts. 

Hinny,  honey.  '*  My  hinny,"  my 
darling. 

H\id\e-^Tdle,  topsy-turvy  ;  in  reckless 
confusion. 

Hirple,  walk  lamely ;  halt. 

Hirsel,  move  forward  with  a  rustling 
noise  alot^f  a  rough  surface;  move 
sideways  in  a  sitting  or  lying  posture, 
upon  the  ground  or  otherwise^  by 
means  of  the  hands  only. 

Hiazie,  hussy. 

Hoaste,  v.  Choast. 

Hobbilshow,  confused  kick-up ;  uproar. 

Hoddle,  waddle. 

Holm,  Jiat  ground  along  the  side  of  a 
river.    Used  in  the  North  for  island. 

Hoodie-craws,  hooded  crows. 

Hool,  hull,  hull;  covering;  slough; 
pea  or  bean-hull. 

Hooly  and  fairly,  fair  and  softly. 

Horse-cowper,  horse-dealer. 

Hotch,  hitch. 

Houts,  touts. 

Howe,  hollow ;  also  hoe. 

HoufT,  chief  place  of  resort. 

Houkit,  dug  out. 

Howm,  V.  Holm, 

Hoying,  hollowing  to ;  setting  on  a  dog. 

Humdudgeon,  needless  noise;  much 
ado  about  nothing. 

Humle,  humble,  without  horns. 

Hum  lock-know,  hemlock-knoll. 

Hurcheon,  urchin ;  hedge-hog. 

Houdie.  midwife. 

Hound,  hunt;  set  a  dog  after  anything ; 
ferret  out ;  in  modern  common  par- 
lance often  contemptuously  applied 
to  individuals,  such  as  "a  sly 
hound,"  "  a  low  hound,"  a  selfish, 
greedy,  rapacious,  quirking  fellow, 
who  will  alike  employ  fair  or  foul 
means  for  the  attainment  of  his 
purpose. 

Housewife'skep,  hussieskep,  house- 
wifery. 

Houtfie,  hout  awal  (inteij.)  psha! 
nonsense! 

Hurdles,  buttocks. 

Hure,  whore. 

Hurley-hackcts,«ma//  troughs  orsledges, 
in  which  people  used  formerly  to 
slide  down  an  inclined  plane  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.  JIurly-hackit  is  still 
a  child's  play. 

Hurley-house,  literally  last  house;  as 
the  house  now  stands,  or  as  it  was 
lant  built. 

lUx'i,  us. 


J. 


Jackman,  a  man  that  wears  a  shwt 

mail  Jack  or  Jacket. 
'aS8>  prick,  as  a  pin  or  thorn. 
Jagger,  pedlar. 
Jaloose,  V.  Jealous. 
Jaud.Jtuid,  ^iM(tf;  mare. 
Jaugs,  pedlar's  wallets. 
Jaw,  wave;   also  petulant  loquacity; 

coarse  raillery. 
Jaw-hole,  sink. 
Jawing,  undulating;   rolling    water; 

also  loquacious  talking. 
Jealous,  pronounced  Jaloose,  suspect; 

guess. 
Jee,  move. 
Jced^ng,  judging, 
Jeisticor,  Justlcoat,  juste  an   corps; 

waistcoat  with  sleeves. 
Jimp,  slim ;  short. 
Jimply,  barely;  scarcely;  hardly. 
Jink,  a  quick  elusory  turn 
Jinketing  about,  getdsUng  ahoui» 
Jirbling,  pouring  out. 
Ilk,  ilka,  each.    "  Of  that  ilk,"  of  the 

same,  as  "  Knockwinnock   of  that 

ilk,"     Knockwinnock     of     Knock- 
winnock. 
Ilkardays,  every  days;  week  days. 
lU,  bad;  difficult;  evU. 
Ill-fiurd,  evil-favoured :  ugly. 
lU-tiet,  spiteful ;  ill-natured. 
Ill-sorted,  ill-suited ;  ill-managed. 
Ingans,  onions. 
Ingle,  jlre.      "Ingle   side,"  preside. 

**  Ingle  nook,"  comer  by  the  fire. 
Ingeer,  glean  com,  ^c. 
In  ower  and  out  ower,  positively  and 

violently. 
In-put,  contribution, 
Jocteieg,  clasp-knife, 
Joes,  sweethearts, 
Jougs,  pillory. 
Jowing,  the  swinging  noise  of  a  large 

bell. 
Jowk,  jouk,  stoop  down. 
Jowkery-packery,  sly  juggling  tricks, 
I'se,  /  shall. 
Justified,  made  the  victim  of  justice; 

hanged. 


K. 


Kail,  colewort;  colewort  soup.    "  Kail 

through  the  reek,"  a  good  rating ;  a 

good  scolding. 
Kail-bLide,  colewort  leaf. 
Kail-worm,  caterpillar. 
Kail-yard,  cabbie-garden. 
Kaim,  a  Danish  Jortified  station. 
Kame,  comb. 
Kane,   kain,    cane,   duty  paid   by  a 

tenant  to  his  landlord  in  eggs,  fowls, 

8fc. 
Keb.  to  cast  lamb. 

Kebback,  kebbock,  kebbuck,  a  cheese. 
Keb-ewe,  an  ewe  that   has    lost  her 

lamb. 
Kebbie,  cudgel;   club;  rough  walking 

stick. 
Keek,  peep. 

Keeking-glass,  looking-glass. 
Keelcit,  peeped. 
Keel,  ruddle ;  red  chalk;  soft  stone  for 

marking  sheep. 
Keelyvine,  (keel3rvein,)pefl;  pencil  of 

black  or  red  lead. 
Kelty,    fine    of   a    bumper.     "  Take 

kelties  mends,"  not  drink  fair  cup 

out  tn  order,  to  be  fined  in  a  bumper. 
Kemping,     striving    fttr     victory   as 

reapers  on  a  harvest  field,  ^c. 
Kemple,   forty    wisps  for    windlings 

(about  8  lbs.  each)  of  straw. 
Ken,  know. 
Kend,  known. 
Kennin',  kenning,  knowing;  also  small 

portion :  a  little. 
Kenspeckle,  gazing-stock. 
Ktnt,  cudyel ;  rough  walking-stick. 
Kerne,  freebooter. 


Kfll-logle,  kiln  fire  place. 

Kilt,  the  philabeg  or  short  petHeoat  of 

a  Highlander.     "  To  kilt,"  to  tuek 

up  or  truss  up. 
Klmmer,  cummer,  gossip;  idle  gossip- 


ing girl. 
ind 


Kind  gallows.  The  aallows  at  Crieff 
was  so  called,  probably  because  it 
was  Jocularly  said  that  the  High- 
landers, when  passing  it,  paid  great 
respect  to  it,  because  ii  had  assisted 
ai  the  Uut  wtoments  of  so  aMi»jr  of 
their  friends  and  relations,  and  woe 
likelu  to  do  so  for  thewuelves. 

Kinrick,  kingdom. 

Kintray,  country. 

Kippage,  violent  passion;  disorder; 
collusion. 

Kipper,  salwum  salted  and  smoke 
dried;  also  lis  ike  state  of  spawning. 

Kirk,  church, 

Kim,  cAvns. 

Kirsten,  kirsen,  ckHsten, 

Kirstening,  ckristening. 

Kirtle,  eowii,  mmir^,  or  peMicoal. 

Kiat,  diest;  trunk;  coffin. 

Kitchen,  any  thing  eaten  with  bread, 
sueh  a*  butter,  cheese,  ^c,  to  give  ii 
a  relish.  *'  Hunger  is  gude  kitchen," 
hunger  is  gude  sauce.  **  Bread  to 
bread  is  nae  kitchen,"  it  forms  im 
enjoyment  where  individued*  only  of 
one  sex  associate. 

Kitchen  fee,  dryings. 

Kith,  acquaintsMce. 

Kittle,  ticklish,  in  all  its  aensea. 

Kittled,  tickled. 

Kittied.  breeded,  Le.  brought  forth 
young;  applied  only  to  some 
domestic  anunala. 

Kiver,  cover. 

Knacks,  trifles  for  omatnent;  nick- 
nacks. 

Knapping,  (gnapping,)  English,  nffee- 
ting  to  speak  fine  without  knowing 
how, 

Knave-bafam,  man-child. 

Knave,  servant ;  miller's  boy. 

Knaveship,  mill-dmes  paid  to  the  knaves 
or  servant*. 

Knavellcd,  narelled,  beat  violently  with 
thefist*. 

Knowe,  knoll,  rising  ground ;  kkUock. 

Krames,  v.  Cremes. 

Kyloes,  Highland  cattle. 

Kyte,  (kit,)6W/y. 

Kythe,  seem ;  appear;  nuike  to  appear. 

Kylevene,  v.  Keelyiine. 


Laid,  load. 

Laid  till  her,  awarded  to  her  by  fate ; 
laid  to  her  charge. 

Laigh,  low.  "  Laigh  crofts,"  low- 
lying  fields  of  inferior  quality. 

Lair,  lear,  learning. 

Laird,  lord  of  a  manor ;  squire. 

Laith.  loath. 

Laive,  lave,  the  rest;  what  is  left. 

Lamiter,  lame  person ;  cripple. 

Lamping,  beating ;  also  going  quickly 
and  with  long  strides. 

Lammer,  lamer,  laumer,  amber. 

Lane,  "  his  lane,"  himself  alone.  **  By 
their  lane,"  themselves  alone. 

Land,  (in  towns,)  a  building  including 
different  tenements  tibove  one  another, 
upon  the  same  foundation,  and  under 
the  same  roof. 

Landlouper,  runagate;  one  who  run* 
his  country. 

Lang,  long. 

iMogayne,  long  since;  long  ago. 

Lap,  leaped. 

Lapper,  coagulate:  curdle. 

Lassie,  lassock,  little  girl. 

Lat,  let.    "  Lat  be,"  Ut  alone. 

Latch,  dub;  mire. 

Lauch,  law;  custom;  usage. 

Lave,  re*t. 

Lawing,  lawin,  tavern  reckoning. 
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Leal,  loffal;  true. 

Leaguer    lady,  solditr't  wife;    earn' 

pnigner;  camp  trotter. 
Led-fami,/rirfn  held  along  with  another, 
Leddy,  lady. 
Leech,  phytician. 
Leelane,  leeftilanCf  all  alone;  quite 

solitary. 
Leesotne,  pleasant.    *'  Leesome  lane," 

dear  self  alone. 
Leevin,'  leeving,  living. 
Leg-tMdl,   "  to  give  leg-ball,"  to  run 

atcay. 
Leglin-girth,  girth  of  a  milk-pail. 
lieK'Iins,  milk-paiU. 
Let-a-be,  let  alone. 
Let  on,  acknowledge;  eonfese. 
Let  that  flee  stick  to  the  iva',  let  thai 

alone. 
Lethcring,  tanning  the  hide;  thr(t^ing. 
Ijeugh,  laughed, 
Leven,  lightning. 

Lick-penny,  a  greedy  eovetou*  person. 
Lift,  sky. 
Lift    cattle,   make   a  prey   of  tattle. 

♦•  Lift-rents,"  collect  rents. 
Lifters,  cattle-dealers. 
Lightly,  alight. 
Like-wake,    lyke-wake,    watching    a 

corpse  before  interment. 
Lilt,  carol ;  lively  air. 
Limmer,  a  loose  woman. 
Linking,  walking  quickly  and  lightly. 
Links,  Jlatf  sandy  ground  on  the  sea- 
shore. 
Lippen,  rely  upon  ;  trust  to. 
Lipping,  making  notches  on  the  edge  of 

a  sicord  or  knife. 
Lippit,  notched. 
Lippy,  fourth  part  of  a  peck. 
Lith,  joint. 
lAWic, pliant:  supple. 
Loan,  lane;  enclosed  road. 
Loanin,  loaning,  green  sward  on  which 

cows  are  milked. 
Loch,  take. 

Lock,  small  quantity ;  handful. 
Lo'e,  love. 

Loof,  luif,  palm  of  the  hand.     "  Out- 
side of  the  loof,"  back  of  the  hand. 
Lookit,  looked. 
Loom,  implement ;  vessel. 
Loon,  loun,  ro^tie;  rustic  boy;  naughty 

woman.  The  word  is  of  both  genders. 
Loop,  (Gael.)  bend  of  a  river. 
Loopy,  crafty;  deceitful. 
LooBorae,  lovely. 
Looten,  permitted. 
Lound,  calm  ;  tow  and  sheltered;  still; 

tranquil. 
Lounder,  severe  stunning  blow. 
l.ounder,  quieter. 
Loup,  leap. 
Louplng-ill,    leaping   evil;   a  disease 

among  sheep. 
Louping-on-stane,  horse-block;  lit.  the 

step-stone  by  which  one  gets  to  the 

saddle. 
Loup  the  dyke,  leap  the  fence;  break 

out  of  or  into  the  enclosure;  scamp, 
how,  flame. 

Loveablc,  loreable ;  praiseworthy. 
Luckie,  goody ;  gammer ;  old  grandam. 
Luckie  dad,  luckie  daddle,  grandfather. 


M. 


Ma,  mamma. 

Mac,  ma,  moc,  more. 

Magg,  steal. 

Magg,  maggs,  halfpenny; perquisite  in 
pence  to  servants,  tjfc. 

Magnum,  magnum  bonum,  double- 
sized  bottle,  holding  two  English 
quarts. 

Mail,  payable  rent. 

Mailing,  farm. 

Mail-payer,  rent-payer. 

Mnik'd,  (with  the  bluid,)  mixed. 

Maining,  bemoaning. 


Mains,  dt'inesne. 
Mair,  more. 


Maist,  most;  almost. 

Maisterfii',  imperious;  violent. 

Maistery,  power. 

Majoring,  looking  and  talking  big. 

Malison,  eurse. 

Maltalent,   evil  purpose;    evil  ineU- 

nation. 
Mammie,  infantine  of  mamma. 
Mammocks,  gobbets. 
Mane,  moan. 
Manna,  must  not. 
Manse,  parsonage  house. 
Manswom,  perjured. 
Mantv,  mantua  silk;  mantle. 
Marehes,  landmarks ;  boundaries, 
Marie,  marvel. 

Marrow,  match ;  mate ;  one  of  a  pair. 
Mart,    the  fatted    cow,    or    whatever 

animal  is  slaughtered  at  Martinmas 

for  winter  provision. 
Mashlum,  mixed  grain. 
Mask,  mash;  infuse. 
Masking-fat,  mask-tub. 
Maukin,  hare. 
Maun,  must. 
Maundering,      palavering;       talking 

idly. 
Maunna,  must  not. 
Maw,  mow,  (with  the  scythe.) 
Mawking,  maulkin,  hare, 
Mawn,  mowed. 
Maybie,  >/  may  be;  perhaps. 
Mayhap,  it  may  happen. 
Mazed,  amazed. 
Mear,  mare. 

Meg  dorts,  saucy  Meg;  saucy  wench. 
Meikle,  much;  great;  large;  big;  pre- 
eminent. 
Melder,  eu  much  meal  as  is  ground  at 

one  time. 
MeUa,  middles ;  mixes;  interposes. 
Meltith,  a  meal. 
Meiths,  maeths,  eggs  of  the  fiy-blow 

upon  meat. 
Meiths,  marks;  landmarks. 
Mends,  amends. 
Mense,  manners;  moderation. 
Mensefli',  mannerly:  modest. 
Mess,  mats. 
Messan,  a  little  dog. 
Mickle,  V.  Meikle. 
Midden,  dunghill. 
Midges,  gnats. 
Mightna,  might  not. 
Mim,  prim,  precise. 
Min(^  collops,  minced  beef. 
Minnie,  mammie,  infantine  word  for 

mamma. 
Mint,  aim;  attempt;  endeavour. 
Mirk,  dark.    Pit  mirk,  (pick  mirk,) 

dark  as  pitch. 
Mirligoes,  dizziness;  megrims  in  the 

head. 
Misca'd,  miscalled ;  abused  and  called 

names. 
Mischieve,  do  a  mischief  to. 
Misguggled,  mangled  and  di^gured; 

rumpled  and  disordered. 
Mislear'd,  ill-taught;  ill-bred. 
Mislippen,   neglect;   also  suspect  and 

disappoint. 
Misfiet,  put  out  of  sorts. 
Mister,  need.     '<  Mister  wight,"  child 

of  necessity ;  doubtful  character. 
Mistryst,   disappoint  by  breaking  an 

engagement;  deceive;  use  ill. 
Mither,  mother. 
Mittans,  worsted  gloves  worn  by  the 

lower  orders. 
Mizzles,  measles. 
Mools,  V.  Mouls. 
Moor-ill,  a  disease  among  cattle. 
Mony,  many. 

Morn,  "  the  mom,"  to-morrow. 
Momin*,  morning,  morning  dram,  or 

draught. 
Morts,  the  skins  of  lambs  that  die  of 

themselves. 
Moss-hags,  pits  and  sloughs  in  a  mire 

or  hog. 
Moudiwarp,   moudiwart,  mouldwarp, 

mole. 
Mouls,  mools,  earth ;  the  grave. 


Monsted    (mufsted)    head,     cropped 

head  of  hair. 
Mttckle,  V.  Meikle. 
Mugs,  the  large  Teeswater  sheep. 
Muhroe,  (Gael.)  nurse. 
MuUs,  moulds;  cloth  or  list  shoes  for 

gout. 
Muir,  moors. 

Muir-pottts,  (poots,)  young  grouse. 
Munt,  mount. 

Murgeons,  grimaces ;  wry  mouths. 
Mutch,  woman*s  linen  or  muslin  cap. 
Mutchkin,  Enalish  pint. 
Mysell,  ma'sell,  myself. 


N. 


Na,  nae,  no. 

Naig,  nag. 

Nain,  own. 

Nainsell,  ownself. 

Napery,  table-linen. 

Nane,  none. 

Nar,  near. 

Nashgab,  impertinent  chatter. 

Natheless,  nevertheless. 

Veux,  close;  narrow;  niggardly. 

Near-hand,     near-at-kand ;      nearly; 

almost. 
Neb-bill,  nose;  point  of  anything. 
Neebor,  neighbour. 
Needna,  need  not. 
Ne'er-be-lickit,  nothing  whidk  could  be 

licked  up,  by  dog  or  eat;  absolutely 

nothing. 
Ne'er-do-weels,  scape  graces,  never  to 

thrive. 
Neeve,  the  closed  hand ;  fist. 
Neevie-neevie-nec-nack,  the  first  line 

to  the  remaining  three,  viz. 

<'  Which  hand  wiU  you  tak  t 
Tak  the  right,  tak  the  wrang, 
111  beguUe  you  if  I  can." 

A  lottery  rhyme  used  among  boys 
while  whirling  the  two  closed  fists 
round  each  other,  one  containing  the 
prize,  the  other  empty. 

Neist,  nighest;  next. 

Neuk,  nook;  corner. 

Ne veiled,  r.  Knevelled. 

Nevoy,  nephew. 

New-fangled,  new-fashioned;  engrossed 
with  some  novelty. 

Nicher,  nicker,  neigh. 

Nick-nackets,  trinkets;  gimcraeks. 

Nick-sticks,  notched  sticks;  tallies, 

Nieve,  v.  Neeve. 

Nievefu',  handful. 

Nifl^er,  exchange. 

Nifiy-naffy,  fastidious;  conceited  and 
finical. 

Night-eowl,  nightcap. 

Noited,  knoited,  rapped ;  struck  for- 
cibly against;  as,  "  Noited  their 
heads,"  knocked  heads  together. 

Nor,  than. 

Norland,  northland;  belonging  to  the 
north  country. 

Nourice,  nurse. 

Nout,  nowt,  nolt,  hlaek  cattle. 

Nudge,  jog  with  the  elbow,  as  a  hint  of 
caution. 


O. 


Od  !  odd  I  a  minced  oath,  omitting  one 

letter. 
Odd-come-shortly,  chance  time  not  far 

off;  escape. 
Oo,  oy,  uye,  grandchild. 
Off-come,  come  off;  escape. 
Ohon!  ohonaril  (intexj.)  alas  I  woe  is 

me! 
Onding ,  fall  of  rain  or  snow. 
Onfall,  falling  on ;  attack. 
-Onslaught,  inroad;  hostile  incursion; 

attack. 
On»teBA,farmrstead;  the  buildings  on 

a  farm. 
Ony,  any. 
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Open  steeki  open  §tUeh. 

Or,  ere;  before. 

Ordinar,  ordinary;  eomwM%;  unuU. 

Om«  odd ;  not  mmtehed  ;  that  wutff  be 

epared;  unemploj/ed. 
Ottler-wife,     woman    that    kept    am 

hoBtelry. 
Out  bye,  vitkout :  a  little  way  ont, 
Oatshot,  projecting  part   of  o"   old 

huUding. 
Out  take,  except, 
Ower,  over. 

Ower  bye,  over  the  leay. 
Owerlay,    o'erlay,     overlay,    cravat; 

covering. 
Owerloup,  get  over  the  fence;  ireepau 

on  another'*  property.    "  Start  and 

owerloup,"  a  law  phrase  relating  to 

marche*.    See  Marches. 
Owerta'en,  overtaken. 
Owsen,  o«ea. 
Oye,  grandson.    See  Oe. 


P. 


Pa,  papa. 

Pace.  Faach,  Easter. 

Pafdle,  pettle;  stag;  pUmgh-stajf  i  also 
hoe. 

Paidle.  trampt  aa  clothes  in  a  tub;  also 
short  and  irregular  steps,  such  ai  of 
children. 

Pkik,  beat. 

Paikfi,  blow* ;  a  beating. 

Palmering,  walking  infirmly, 

PUiged,  crammed;  stuffed. 

Pantler,  keeper  of  the  pantry, 

Parai&e,  ostentatious  display. 

Parochine,  parish. 

Parrltch,  fridge :  hasty-pudding, 

Panritch-tune,  breakfast-time, 

Partan,  crab-fish. 

Passemented,  guarded  with  lace, 
fringe,  ^c. 

Pat,  pot. 

Pat,  put. 

Patrick,  paetrick,  partrkk,  pertrkk, 
partriifye. 

Pattle,  plough-staff. 

Pauchty,  haughty, 

Pauk.  wile. 

Pawky,  wily;  sly;  drolly,  but  not 
mischievously. 

Peaxlma,  pearling* :  lace. 

Pease-boglc,  scarecrow. 

Peaseweep,  peesewecp,  peeweet,  lap- 
wing. 

Peat,  pel;  favourite. 

Peat-haffg,  tlougk*  in  places  from 
whence  peat  ha*  been  dug. 

Peeching.    See  Peghing. 

Pedder,  pedlar ;  hawker. 

Pecble,  pebble. 

Peel,  a  place  of  strength,  or  forti- 
fication, in  general,  in  particular,  it 
signifies,  a  strong-hold,  the  defence* 
of  which  are  of  earth  mixed  with 
timber,  etrengthened  with  palisades. 

Peel,  Peel-house,  in  the  Border  coun- 
tiesi  is  a  small  square  tower,  built  of 
stone  and  lime. 

Peengin,  whining. 

Peer,  poor:  also  a  pear. 

Peerie,  boy's  spinning-top,  set  in  motion 
by  the  pull  of  a  string,  in  place  of 
being  whipped. 

Peerie,  curious;  suspicious. 

Peers,  pear*. 

Peghing.  peching.  puffing  and  panting; 
breathing  hard. 

PeghU,  thePicU, 

Pellack,  pollock,  porpoise;  in  old 
Scotch,  a  bullet. 

Peltrie,  furrier'*  wares. 

Pen-gun,  pop-gun ;  ttom  boys'  play 
crackers  formed  of  quUl  barrels. 

Penny-Ktanc,  stone-quoit. 

Pensy,  proud  and  conceited. 

Pettle,  indulge;  treat  as  a  pet. 

Phraising,  palavering;  making  long  or 
fine  *pe*;che*. 

Vick,  pick-axe ;  albo  pitch. 
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Pidt-vdrk,  dark  as  pitch. 

Pickle,  grain  of  com ;  small  i/uantity 
of  any  thing.  *'  Pickle  in  our  afn 
pock-neuk,''  supply  omrsehee  firom 
our  own  means. 

Pick-maw,  a  small  sea-gull. 

Pictamie,  the  great  tern. 

Pig,  earthen  pot,  vessel,  or  pitcher. 

Pigs,  piggs,  crockery-ware. 

P&e,pick. 

Pilniewinks,  instruments  for  torturing 
the  fingers.    See  Plnnjrwinkles. 

Pinchers,  iron  crows. 

Pinging,  uttering  feeble,  frequent,  and 
somewhat  peevish  complaints.  A 
sickly  spoiled  child  it  called  a  ping- 
ing thing. 

Pinned,  pained;  put  to  difficulty. 

Pinner,  a  cap  with  lappets,  formerly 
worn  by  women  of  rank. 

Pinny  winkles,  a  board  with  holes,  into 
which  the  fingers  are  thrust,  and 
preued  upon  with  pegs,  as  a  species 
of  torture. 

Pint,  tspo  English  quarts. 

Pioted,  pyebald. 

Pipestaple,  tobacco-stopper;  also 
broken  tubes  of  elaff  tobaeeo-pipes. 

Pirn,  bobbin;  the  bobbin  of  a  spinning- 
wheel  ;  the  reed,  or  qnill  bobbin  in  a 
weaver's  shuttle. 

Tit,  put. 

Pith,  strength. 

Pithless,  wanting  strength. 

Plack,  a  copper  coin,  equal  to  the  third 
part  of  an  English  penny. 

Plainstanes,  the  pavement. 

Plenishing,  furniture. 

Plough,  plough. 

Pleugh-pettle,  plough-etaffi. 

Plies,  folds. 

Pliskies,  mischievous  tricks. 

Plot,  scaUL 

Plottie,  mulled  wine. 

Ploy,  employment;  harmless  frolic; 
merry  meeting. 

PluflT,  pugf  hairdresser's  powder  pt^ffi. 

Pock,  poke,  pouch;  bag. 

Poclunanty,  partmamteau. 

Poind,  distrain. 

Polonk,  PokMiian,  •  greatcoat;  a 
Polish  *urtout. 

Pooin',  pulling. 

Poor-man  of  mutton,  cold  meat ;  cold 
mutton  broiled. 

Poorfu',  powerful, 

Poortith,  poverty. 

Pootry,  poutry,  poultry. 

Poots,  pouts,  poult*;  young  grouse,  ^. 

Poppling,  bubbling ;  purling ;  rippling. 

Pose,  depo*it ;  hoard  of  money. 

Poratoe-bogle,  scarecrow. 

Potterearrier,  pottinger,  apothecary. 

Pouch,  pocket. 

Pouss,  pouae,  poos,  push; slight,  quick 
pull,  or  sportive  snatch. 

Pouther,  powder. 

Pouthered,  powdered;  corned,  slightly 
salted. 

Puuting,  ehooting  at  the  young  poult* 
of  partridges. 

Pow,  poll ;  head;  also  pool. 

Powney,  pomy. 

Powtfowdie,  sheep'*  head  broth ;  milk 
and  meal  boiled  together ;  any  mix- 
ture of  incongruous  sotts  of  food. 

Postering,  pockering.  poltering,  grop- 
ing among  the  ashes;  or  pokering 
incc**aniiy  in  the  fire:  rummaging  in 
the  dark. 

Pratty,  pretty. 

Preceesely,  preci*ely. 

Prent,  print. 

Prick,  *pur. 

Prick-my-dainty,  affected  and  finical. 

Prie,  ta*te;  prove  by  tasting. 

Prigged,  entreated  earnestly;  pleaded 
hard;  higgled  for  a  bargain. 

Propale,  publish  ;  disclose. 

Propine,  a  present ;  gift. 

Public,  public-house ;  inn. 

Puddings,  gut* ;  sausages. 

Puir,  poor. 


•I- 


Pnpit,  pulpit. 

Pun,  pufid,  fioKML 

Put  en,  eioHed. 

Putted  astane,  pitched  a  stone,  Viitdaa 
the  stone,  is  a  very  old  SeottUh  ami 
northern  gynmasUc  etterclfc.  \ 

Pyat,  wtaf^e. 

Pyket,  picked. 


Quaieh,  small  drinking  cup, 

Quarteia,  JM^ii^ 

Quean,  yo«i»^  wonun^    Tht  tem,  Uke 

the   English  wench,  is    nnaustimiU. 

usod  joculacly,  tkougk  oftener  dlft»: 

respectfully. 
Queans,  wenches. 
Queery-madam,  cuisn  madnmaf  aj 

so  called. 
Queish,  quegh,  v.  Quaieh. 
Quern,  handmill. 
Quey,  heifer;  young < 


R. 


Rade,  rode. 

Raes,  roes. 

Rjtff,  person  of  worthless  charackr: 
V.  Scowff. 

Raip,  rape;  rope, 

RalT,  raired,  outcry;  fhnn  roar. 

Raise,  rose;  arose. 

Rampallions,  m^e  romps. 

Ranipauging,  raging  and  stormt/ig! 
prancing  abona  wih  fury. 

Ram-stam,  forward;  thoughtless;  ruL ' 

Randy,  riotous  ;  disorderly. 

Raploch,  coarse  undyed  woollen  cloth. 

Rapparees,  worthless  runagates. 

Rapscallions,  rascaie. 

Rase,  rose. 

Rath,  reo^;  q:tack:  earty. 

Ratten,  rotttai,  rotten,  rat, 

Raunletree,  raddletree,  rantletx^.  Vie . 
beam  from  which  the  crook  ts  900- 
pendedf  where  there  is  no  g^tej  alao  , 
a   tree   chosen  with  two   branches, ' 
which  are  cut  short,  and  left  some- 
what in  tte  fbrm  of  the  letter  T,  set 
dose  to  or  liallt  into  the  pMt  of  • 
cottage,  to  suppOTt  one  end  of  thiO 
roof-tree. 

Rave,  tore. 

Ravelled,  entangled;  confused. 

Rax,  stretch. 

Raxing,  reaching;  stretching 

Reaving,  open  violent  IMenng. 

Red,  to  interfere  and  separate,  of  in 
two  people  fighting ;  to  dhentmngle  ; 
clear,  and  pit  in  order. 

Red,  redd,  rede,  advice :  advise. 

Redder's-liek,  v.  Reddtng-stndk. 

Redding,  unravelling;  putting  fo 
rights. 

Reddlng-eame,  lorge-toofhed  comb, 

Redding-straik,  a  stroke  received  in 
attempting  to  separate  combatants  ift 
a  fray ;  a  blow  in  return  for  ^fficioltt 
interference. 

Redd  up,  put  in  order. 

Rede,  advise. 

Redshank,  Jlighlander  with  buskins  e^f 
red-deer  skin,  with  the  hair  outwards  ^ 
applied  also  as  a  nickname  to  a 
Highlander,  in  derision  of  bis  bare 
limbs. 

Red-wud,  *tark  mad. 

Reek,  smoke. 

Reek,  reik,  link,  eomne;  exploit; 
adventure ;  frolic. 

Reekie,  smoke. 

Reeving,  reivmg,  reaving,  robbing. 

Reird,  v.  Ralr. 

Reise,  ryse,  twig. 

Reises,  cut  brushwood;  shrubs. 

Reist,  stop  obstinately ;  stick  fatt  (■ 
the  middle. 

Reisted,  stopped;  stuck  fbsf. 

Reisted,  roosted;  smoke  dried. 
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Reistfng,  rettift;  having  the  habit  of 

stopping,  as  a  horse. 
Rickle,  heap  of  stonett  or  peai$,  ^e. 
Riding-days,  daps  of  hosliU  kieursioms 

on  horsebacks 
Rier,  robbery. 
Rtevers,  robbert. 
Rievinp.    See  ReevTtig. 
Riff-rafT,  rabble. 

Rig,  ridge  of  land:  course;  path. 
Rigg,     wild     adventure:      dissipated 

frolic. 
Rigging,  back;  ridge;  roof. 
Rigging-tree,  roof-tree. 
Rin,  run. 
Rintherout,   run  out   of  d6ors;  gad 

•boaitf  vagabond. 
Ripe,  veareh. 
Rttt«  rip;  ieatj  tmi;  apfrtfed  almost 

only  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Rive,  rift;  split;  rend;  tear. 
Riv«ii,  reut;  torn. 
Rizzer'd,    half-salted   and   half-dried 

fish. 
Rock,  distaff. 
Rokelay,  short  cloak. 
Roopit,  hoarse. 
Roose,  ruse,  extol ;  praise. 
Rotten,  rat. 
Roughies,  withered  boughs;  a  sort  of 

rude  torch ;  Also  dried  heath. 
Round,  roun,  whisper. 
Roup,  auction. 
Rouping,  auctioning. 
Roupit,  rouped,  sold  by  auction. 
Rouping  vr^,Maieswoma»f  who  attends 

roups. 
Rousted,  rusted, 
Routh,  plenty. 

Routing,  roaring;  bellowing ;  tuoring. 
Roving,  raving;  delirious. 
Row,  roll. 

Rowan-tree,  mounlain-a$k. 
Rowed,  rolled. 
Rowt,  roar  like  a  buU. 
Rubbit,  robbed. 

Rudas,  rowds,  haggard  old  woman. 
Rug,  pull;  dog-cheap  bargain, 
RuKging,  pulling  roughly. 
Ruinons,  shoe*    uMde    of    umtanwed 

leather. 
Rund.  rand,  selvage  of  brood  cloth  ; 

list. 
Rung,  a  rouah  undressed  sUiff, 
Ront,  an  old  cow;  also  the  stalk  of 

eoleworl  or  cabbage. 


8, 

8a,  sae,  so. 

Sack  and  fork,  Lat.  foia  et  furca,  1.  e. 
drownina  and  hanging. 

SacX  doudJJng,  bagpiping, 

Sackless,  saikless,  sakelesa,  innocent. 

Sain,  bless  againet  evil  injhunct ;  lite- 
rally, sign  with  the  sign  of  the  croM. 

Sair,  sore;  very  much. 

Salvage,  savage. 

Sandy  laverock,  eand-Uuk,  sanderling. 

Sap,  sop. 

Sapeless,  r.  Backless. 

Sark,  shirt. 

Saugh,  sallow,  broad- leaved  willow, 

Saul,  soul ;  mettle. 

Saulie,  a  hired  mourner. 

SaultCat,  pickling-tub ;  beef  stand, 

Saut,  salt. 

Sautflt,  salt-dish. 

Saw,  sow  seed. 

Sawing,  sowing. 

SratT-raflT,  riff-raff;  rabble. 

Scaith,  harm ;  damage. 

Scaithless,  unharmed;  uuinjured. 

Scald,  scauld,  scold. 

Scart,  cormorant. 

Scart,  scratch. 

Scat,  tribute;  tax;  answering  to  the 
Latin  vcctigal. 

Scathless,  free  from  harm. 

Scauding,  scalding. 

ScauflT  and  raff,  rough  plenty,  without 
selection ;  fun  and  frolic  in  plenty. 


Scaur,  scare;  frighten. 

Scaur,  precipitous  bank  of  emrik  over" 

hanging  a  river, 
Scbelm,  rogue. 
Sclated,  elwed. 

Scomflshing,  suffocating  by  bad  air. 
Scones,  small  cakes. 
Scotch  collops,  scotched  eollops ;  beef' 

steaks,  scotched,  and  broiled  in  the 

frying-pan. 
Scoupiug,    skelping,    moving   hastily; 

running:  scampering. 
Scour,  put  forward. 
Scouther,  scorch. 
Scraughing,      sciaighiog,     screaming 

hoarsely. 
Screed,  a  long  strtpe  of  cloth  hastily 

torn  off;  a  long  tirade  upon  any  sub- 
ject,   hastily    brought    out;  a  rash 

frolic. 
Screeded,  torn. 

Screigh  o'  morning,  the  first  dawn. 
Scud,  a  heavy  shower. 
Scudlar,  scullion. 
Scull,  shallow  fish-basket. 
Sculduddery,     relating     to    what   is 

unchaste. 
Scunner,  disgust. 
Sealgh,  selch,  seal;  sea-calf. 
Searuiaw,  sea-mew ;  sea-gull. 
Seannachie,  Highland  antiquary. 
Seer,  sure. 
Seiled,  strained   through  a  cloth,  or 

sieve. 
Seiped,  oozed ;  seiping,  ooning. 
Sell,  self!  •*  the  sell  o^it,"  itself. 
Sempl(>,    of   low    birth,   opposed   to 

gentle. 
Ser'ing,  sairing,  serving;  as  much  as 

serves  the  turn  ;  enough. 
8et,fft;  become:  suit. 
Sey,  •«  back-sey,"  tir/ojn. 
Shabble,  cutlass. 
Shand,  a  cant  term  for  base  coin. 
Shanks,  legs;  " shank  yourseU  awa'," 

take  to  pour  lege;  be  off. 
Sharn,  thin  cow-dung. 
Shsthmont,  six  inches  in  length. 
Shaughling,  shambling;  "shauchling 

shoon,"  shoes  trodden  down  on  on^ 

side  by  bad  walking. 
Shave,  %h6t\o,sliceofbreetd,  dieese,  %e. 
Shaw,  show. 
Shaws,  woods;  also  leaves  of  potatoes, 

turnips,  %€. 
Shear,  cut ;  divide. 
Shearing,  shei  ring,  reaping. 
Shealing,    temporary    suanner    milk- 
house. 
Sheeling-hill,    (near    a   mill,)  rising 

ground,  where  the  shelled  oats  are 

winnowed. 
Sheenesr,  clearest. 
Shell  urn,  skellum,  rogue. 
Sheltie,  pony. 

Shiel,  ehell ;  take  out  of  the  husk. 
Shilpet,  weak,  wtuhy,  and  insipid. 
Shagging,  shaking;  jogging. 
Shool,  shovel. 
Shoon,  shoes. 
Shored,  threatened. 
Shouldna,  sudna,  should  not. 
Shot-window,  o  entail  window,  chi^y 

filled  with  a  board  that  opens  and 

shuts. 
Shouthcr,  shoulder;  *'  show  the  cauld 

shouther,"  appear  cold  and  reserved. 
Shreigh,  shriek. 
Shule,  V.  Shool. 
Shute,  push ;  also  shoot. 
Sibb,  related  to  by  blood. 
Sic,  siccan,  such. 
Sic  like,  just  so.  , 

Siccar,  secure,  safe. 
Sid<',  long ;  said  of  garments. 
Siller,  silver;  money. 
Sillock,     (tlsh,)    podley;    gadus    car- 

bonstrius. 
Silly,    in    a  weakly  state   of  health, 

whether  of  body  or  mind. 
Sindry,  sundry. 
Sith,  since. 
Skaith,  V.  Scaith. 


Scarts,  scratches. 

Skeely,  skeily,  skeelfta',  skilful;  cun- 
ning. 

Skeens,  knives;  **  skeen  dubh,"  black 
knife;  the  Highlander's  dernier 
resort. 

Skellies,  squints. 

Skelloch,  shrill  cry;  squall. 

Skelping,  moving  rapidly;  also  slap- 
ping with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Skeps,  bee-hires. 

Hketchers,  skates. 

Skinker,  pourer  out  of  liquor. 

Skink,  pour  out ;  also  soup  made  of 
the  skink,  or  hough  of  beef. 

Skirl,  shrill  cry. 

Skirl  in  the  pan,  sop  in  the  pan. 

Skirling,  screaming. 

Skitt,  banter ;  jeer. 

Skivie,  out  of  the  proper  direction; 
deranged. 

Skreigh,  screech;  loud  shrill  cry; 
"  ^kreigh  o'  day,"  peep  of  day. 

Skrimp,  stint,  as  to  measure  or  quan- 
tity, 

Skulduddery,  sculduddery,  forni- 
cation. 

Skyte,  contemptible  fellow. 

Slack,  an  opening  between  two  hills; 
hollow  where  no  water  rune. 

Slade,  slid ;  slipped  along. 

Slaistering,  doing  any  thing  in  an 
awkward  and  untidy  way ;  especially 
applied  to  dabbling  in  any  thing 
moist  or  unctuous. 

Slaisters,  dirty  slops. 

Slake,  smear;  splotch  of  that  with 
which  any  thing  is  bedatUted, 

Salp,  breach  in  a  fence. 

Sleaveless-gaie,  sleaveless-errand,  an 
idle  errand ;  hunting  the  cuckoo. 

Sliddery,  slippery. 

Slighted,  (as  a  fortress,)  dismantled. 

Slink,  little  worth ;  not  to  be  depended 
upon  as  gw)d. 

Slink,  vealof  a  calf  killed  immediately 
after  calved. 

Sloan,  sloven. 

Slockened,  slaked. 

Slogan,  war-cry ;  or  gathei  ing  word. 

Slot-hounds,  sleuth-hounds,  blood- 
hounds, uho  follow  the  slot,  or  scent. 

Slue,  slip  softly  and  quietly 

Sma',  small. 

Smaik,  a  silly  fellow;  a  puny  fellow; 
paltry  rogue. 

Smeeked,  smoked. 

SmooT,  smother. 

Snag,  snaggy,  "ak  snag,"  knarry 
stump  of  an  oak,  a  tree  having  the 
branches  roughly  cut  off. 

Snapper,  stumble. 

Snaps,  gingerbread  nuts. 

Snaw,  snow. 

Sneck,  latch;  *' sneck  drawer,"  to/cA 
lifter;  bolt-drawer;  sly  fellow, 

Snecket,  notched. 

Sneeshing,  snuff. 

Snell,  sharp  ;  cold  ;  severe. 

Snii'gering,  tittering  sneeringly. 

Snod,  neat. 

Snood,  a  young  woman's  maiden  fillet, 
for  tying  round  her  head. 

Snotter,  the  pr^.boscis  of  a  turkey-cock. 
"  To  snotter  and  snivel,"  to  blubber 
and  snuffle.  To  snotter  is  also  to  go 
loiieringly. 

Somedele,  somewliat. 

Somegate,  somehow ;  somewhere. 

Somen,  sojourners;  sturdy  beggars; 
obtrusive  guests,  who  pleaded  privi- 
lege, and  were  not  easily  got  rid  of, 
at  least  in  the  Highlands,  where  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  against  them  were 
not  enforced. 

Soming,  spunging,  and  playing  the 
unwelcome  guest. 

Sort,  to  assort;  arrange;  fit;  accom- 
modate and  manage. 

Sough,  the  noise  of  wind:  the  breathing 
of  a  person  in  deep  sleep;  the  chant, 
or  recitative,  peculiar  to  the  old 
Presbyterians   in  Scotland,  and   to 
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certain  extra-religious  caatei  every- 
where ;  also  a  rmntour. 
Soup,  spoonfulf  or  mouthful  o/goupf  or 

other  -liquid,  or  •poon-meat. 
Souple,  the  striking  part  of  a  flail. 
Souple,  supple ;  active ;  also  aubile. 
Souther,  sowder,  solder. 
Sonthron,  aoulh-couHtrf/man  ;  English- 
man. 
Soutor,  souter,  shoemaker, 
Sowens,  flummery ;  hlancmangf,  made 
of  the  oatmeal  which  remains  in  the 
bran  after  bolting,  converted  into  a 
sub-acid  starch. 
Spae,  foretell. 
Spae-wife,  prophetess. 
Spang,  spring. 
Spanged,  sprung. 
Sparry-grass,  asparagus. 
Spauld,  shoulder. 
Speck  and  span  new,  quiie  new. 
Speel,  clintb. 
Speer,  ask. 

Speedings,  askings;  ansunrs  to  ques- 
tions asked ;  it^formation. 
Spence.  dispentary;  parlour. 
Spick  and  span,  matter  and  form. 
Spleuchan,  tohaeeo-pomch. 
SploreBf  frolics ;  riots. 
Sporran,  (Gael.)  purse. 
Sprack,  spruce ;  sprightlg. 
Sprairkle,  scramble ;  get  on  with  digh 

culty. 
Spreagh,  preg ;  literally,  cattle. 
Spreagherie,        cattle-lifting^       preg- 
driving;    also  small  spoil;  paltry 
booty  of  small  articles. 
Sprees,  sprays,  short  irregularities,  and 

eoispivial  indulgences. 
Springs,  merry  tunes,  to  which  people 

spring  and  dance. 
Sprug,  sparrow. 
Sprush,  spruce. 
Spulzie,  spoil. 
Spule-bane,  blade-bone. 
Spune,  spoon. 
Spunk,  a  match ;  a  taper ;  a  spark  of 

fire  ;  a  small  fire. 
Spuukle,  wiU-o*-ufisp ;  jack  with  ike 

lantern;  ignis fatuus. 
Spur- whang,  spur  leather. 
Staff,  staee. 

Staig,  an  unbroke-in  young  horse. 
Stalk,  steak. 
Stalwart,  stalwarth,  steelworthy;  stout 

and  courageous. 
Stamach,  stomach. 
Stance,  standing-place. 
Stanchels,   stanchions,   iron  bars  for 

securing  windows. 
Stane,  sttdne,  stone. 
Stang,  sting ;  also  a  long  pole. 
Stark  staring  mad,  evidently  quite  mad. 
Stark,  strong ;  rigid ;  stiff. 
Staw,  put  to  a  stand  ;  surfeit. 
Steek,  stitch ;  also  shut. 
Steer,  stir ;  molest. 
Steer'd,  stirred;  meddled  with. 
Steery,  bustle;  stir;  quandary. 
Btee\e, stiff;  strong;  durable. 
Steevely,  sllevely,  firmly. 
Stell,  place  of  covert ;  shelter. 
Stend,  make  long  steps. 
Stems,  starns,  stars. 
Stibbler,  clerical  probationer ;  applied 

in  ridicule. 
Stirked,  sticklt,  stuck;   stabbed;  also 

bungled  and  spoiled  in  the  making. 
Sticket  minister,  a  clerical  student  or 
probationer,  become  unqualified  for 
the  ministerial  office  from  imbecility, 
or  immoral  conduct. 
Stievely,  st^ffiy ;  firmly. 
Sting  and  ling,  vi  et  armis. 
Stir,  sir. 
Stirk,  a  young  steer  or  heifer  between 

one  and  two  years  old, 
Stoiting,  staggering. 
Stoop    and    mop,  stump    and  rump; 

altogether. 
Stot,  a  bullock  between  two  and  three 

years  old. 
Stour,  dust ;  skirmish ;  battle. 


Stour,  stoor,  large  and  strong ;  stem. 

Stoor-looking,  gruff-looking. 

Stouth  and  routh,  plenty. 

Stouthrief,  robbery. 

Stow,  cut  off;  lop. 

Stowings,  sprouts  of  coleworl  gathered 

in  spring. 
Strae,  straw. 
Strae  death,  death  upom  the  bed-straw  ; 

natural  death. 
Straik,  stroke. 
Straike,  a  strike;  a  bushel. 
Strath,  a  valley  through  which  a  river 

runs. 
Straughted,  stretched;  made  straight. 
Streak,  streek,  stiiek,  stretch ;  lay  out 

a  corpse. 
Stress,  hard  pressure ;  hard  straining. 
Sturdiied  sheep,  a  sheep  that  has  the 

sturdy,  or  giddiness,  from  water  in 

the  head. 
Suckin,  mill-dues. 
Suddenty,  sudden. 
Suld,  should. 

Sumph,  soft  muddy-headed  fellow. 
Sune,  soon. 

Sune  or  syne,  sooner  or  later. 
Sunkets,  provision  of  any  sort. 
Sunkie,  low  stool. 
Surquedy,    (Itawbov,)  presumption; 

insolence. 
Sute,  soot. 

Swankie,  supple  active  young  fellow. 
Swanking,  supple ;  active. 
Swap,  exchange. 

Swart-back,  great  black-and-white  gull. 
Swarflt,  swarveit,  swooned. 
Swarved,  swerved. 
Swattered,      squattered,     spluttered ; 

fiounced  ;     moved    rapidly   in    the 

water. 
Sweal,  to  run ;  said  of  a  candle. 
Swear,  sweer,  lany  ;  reluctant. 
Sweepit,  swept. 
Swire,  neck ;  alse  declination  in  a  hill ; 

hollow  between  two  hills. 
Swirles,  whirls;  cireular  motions. 
Swith,  quickly. 
Swither,  doubt ;  hesitation. 
Swuir,  swore. 
SylK),  an  onion  that  does  not  form  a 

bulb  at  the  root. 
Syke,  sike,  small  rill,  commonly  run- 
ning out  of  a  quagmire;  small  rill 

without  sand  or  gravel. 
Syn,  syne,  sin,  since  ;  then  ;  after  that ; 

in  that  case. 
Synd,  rinse ;  syndings,  rinsings. 
Syver,    gutter ;      '*  causeyed    ty ver," 

stone-paved  gutter. 


Tae,  toe. 

Tae,  the  ae,  the  one;  tae  half,  the  on^ 

half. 
Taed,  taid,  toad. 
Taen,  taken. 
TaiUie,  deed  of  entail. 
Talt,  lock  of  wool,  ^c. 
Tale,   "  wl'  their  tale,"  according  to 

their  own  story  ;  as  they  pretend. 
Talent,  purpose  ;  inclination. 
Tammie-norie,     (bird,)   the    auk,    or 

puffin. 
Tangle,  the  stem  of  the  larger  fncus 

digitalis,  a  species  of  sea-weed.    The 

term  is  also  applied  contemptuously 

to  any  long  dangling  person  or  thing. 
Tangs,  tongs. 
Tap  of  tow,  the  quantity  of  tow,  or 

hards,  that  is  made  up  in  a  conical 

figure,  to  be  put  upon  the  distaff. 
Tape,  to  tape,   to  make  a  little  go  a 

great  way  ;  to  use  sparingly. 
Tappit  hen,  (in  drinking,)  a  tin  pot 

with  a  knob  on  the  top,  containing  a 

quart  of  ale. 
Tarr'd,  marked   with    tar,  as  sheep; 

"  a'  tarr'd  wi'  the  same  stick,"  0110 

as  bad  as  the  other, 
Tasker,  a  labourer  who  does  task-work. 


Taase,  cup. 

Tassel,  lussell. 

Tatty,  matted. 

Tauld,  told. 

Taupie,  «  siow  foolish  slut. 

Tawse,    the    leather    strap    used    fur 

chastisement  in  Scotland. 
Tee'd  ball,  (at  golf,)  a  ball  raised  on  a 

nob  of  earth. 
Teind.    See  Tlend. 
Tender,  daieate,  as  to  health ;  weakly; 

ailing. 
Tent,  attention ;  caution  ;  care. 
Teugh,  teuch,  tough. 
Thack,  tkatek. 
Thae,  these. 

Thack,  thatch,  •■  Under  thack  and 
rape,"  under  thatch  and  rope;  com- 
monly used  in  allusion  to  the  stacks 
in  the  barn-yard,  after  they  ate 
thatched-in  for  the  winter ;  so  that 
**  under  thack  and  rape"  means 
snug  amd  eomfortalble. 
Thairm,  small   gut;   catgut;   fUdle- 

string. 
That,—**  no  that  fu  off,"  not  very  far 

off. 
Theeking,  thatching ;  thatch. 
Theow  and  esne,  (Itavhob.)    thrall 

and  bondsmen. 
Thiggers,  mannerly  beggars,  that  ask  a 

benevolence,  not  an  alma. 
Thigging,  going  round  collecting  bene- 
volences ;  genteel  begging. 
Thegither,  together. 
Thereout,  omt  of  doors. 
Thick,  inmate. 
Thirls^,  thraldom;    astricllon  to  n 

mill. 
Tholed,  steered. 

Thought,  a  very  little  ;  somewhat. 
Thowless,  sluglgish  ;  inactive. 
Thrang,  throng;  busy. 
Thrapple,  thropple,  throat. 
Thraw,  twist ;  writhe.     "  Heads  and 
thrawt,"  lying  side  by  side,  the  feet 
of  the  one  by  the  head  of  the  other. 
Thoom,  thumb. 

ThnwBxt,  cross-grained ;   ill-tempere<t. 
Thrawing,  twisting;  thwarting. 
Thrown,    twisted;  perverse;    ill-tem- 
pered, crabbed. 
Thxeave,  twenty-four  sheaves,  or  two 

stocks  of  grain. 
Threep,   threap,  isecnsation;  periima- 
cious    affirmation ;     threaL      **  An 
auld  threep,**  a  superstition   obsti- 
nately persisted  in  of  ol>i. 
Threepit,  persisted  in  averring. 
Thresh,  a  rush, 
Through-stane,  grave-stone,. 
Thrum  o'er,  tell  over  im  a  Hretome 

manner. 
Thnmbieldna,  thumb-eerewsfar  torture. 
Tiends,-  tithes. 
Tig,  twitch. 
Till,  to. 

Tillic-wallie.  fiddle-faddle. 
Time  about,  alternately. 
Tine,  lose. 
Tinklers,  tinkers. 
Tint,  tost. 

Tippences,  twopenny  pieces. 
Tippeny,  ale  at  twopence  a  quart. 
Tirlie-whirUe  holes,  intricate  holes. 
Tiiiing,     digging     up;      uncovering. 
"  Tirling  ;it  the  door  pin,"  twirling 
the  handle  of  the  latch. 
Tirrievies,  tantrums. 
Tittle,    the  infantine    and  endearing 

manner  of  pronouncing  sister. 
Tocher,  marriage  portion. 
Tocherless,  portionless. 
Tod,  fojr. 

Toddling,  waddlina  as  children  do. 
Took  of  drum,  tuck  of  drum. 
Toom,  empty. 
Toon.    See  Town. 

Toot  (tout)  of  a  horn,  blast  of  a  horn. 
Torsk,  tusk,  a  short  thick  eodJUh  so 

called. 
Tou.  thou. 
Toustie,  testy. 
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Tout,  pout;  pet;  hnjf;  also  towmd  of 

a  horn. 
Tootle,  haughty. 
Tuuzlcd  out,  ransoeked, 
Touzled,  in  ditorden  such  as  the  hair 

uncombed;  rumpled. 
Tow,  hards;  also  a  rope. 
Town,  anff  inhabited  place;  a  tingle 

eieadinu. 
Toy-mutch,  close  linen  cap,  without 

lace,  frill,  or  border,  and  with  flaps 

covering  the  neck  and  part  of  the 

shoulders. 
Trained,  dragged. 
Traiking,  lounging;  dangling. 
TmmipeA,  stamped :  trod. 
Tramper,  scamp ;  run-a-gate. 
Trashed,     deteriorated   through    bad 

usage. 
Treen,  made  of  tree;  wooden. 
Trig,  neat. 
Trindling,  trundling. 
Trocking,  trucking  ;  bartering ;  having 

intercourse. 
TroggA,  troth. 
Trotcosie,  a  warm  covering  for  the  head, 

neck,  and  breast,  when  travelliog  in 

bad  weather. 
Trow,  trew,  believe ;  think  ;  ^e««. 
Trump,  Jeu/s  harp. 
Tryacle,  treacle. 
Tiyst,       appointment ;      rendezvous. 

Trysted  with,  met  with. 
Tuilxie,  toolyie,  tusyle,  scMjfie. 
Tup,  ram. 
Turbinacious,  of,  or  belonging  to,  peat, 

or  rather  turf. 
Turnpike  stair,  winding  staircase. 
Twa,  twae,  two. 
Twall,  twelve. 

Twalpennies,  one  penng  sterling. 
Twopenny,  beer  which  cost  twopence  a 

Scottish  quart. 
Tyke,  dog,  of  the  larger  kind. 
I'yne,  lose ;  tint,  lost. 
Tyncs,  antlers  of  a  stag;  teeth  of  a 

harrow. 


U. 


Udal,  allodial. 

Udaller,  one  who  holds  his  lamds  by 

allodial  tenure. 
Ugsome,  disgusting. 
Ulzie.  oil. 

Uroquhile,  whilom  ;  t^rdevant ;  late. 
Unbrixzed,  unbroken. 
Uncanny,     dangerous;     supposed     to 

possess  supernatural  powers. 
Uncc,  ounce. 

Unchancy,  unlucky;  dangerous. 
Unco,    uncouth;   strange;   unknown; 

itisalsousedintensltively,  as  **  Unco 

little,"  very  tittle. 
Unfrecns,  unfriends;  enemies. 
Unhalsed,  unsaluted. 
Unkenn'd,  unknown. 
Untenty,  incautious;  eareleu. 
Until,  if n/o;  till. 
Up-bye,  •  little  way  farfher  onf  up  the 

way. 
Upcast,  reproach, 
Upgmng,  ascent. 
Uphaud,  uphold;  maimteAn. 
Uphauden,     supported;     laid    under 

obligation. 
Upsetting,  conceited ;  assuming. 
Upxides  with,  even  with,  quit  with. 
Up-tak,  conception;    applied    to    the 

understanding. 


V. 


Vaes,  or  voes,  in  Orkney  and  Shetland, 

inlets  of  the  sea. 
Vaik,  become  vacant. 
Vaussaill,  vessels. 
Vassall-buird,  cup-board. 
Visnomy,  visage. 
yi\en,food;  eatables. 


W. 
Wa',  wall. 
Waal,  well. 

Wabster,  webster;  weaver. 
Wad,  wager  ;  pledge  ;  hostage. 
Wad,  would. 
Wadna,  would  not. 
Wae,  woe. 
Waesome,  woful. 
Waff,  blast. 

Waif,  strayed;  vagabond. 
Waising,  weissing,  directing. 
Wakerife,  vigilant. 
Wale,  choice;  choose. 
Wallie,  valet. 

Walise,  saddle-bags ;  portmanteau. 
Wallowing,  weltering. 
Wallydraigle,   the  youngest  bird  in  a 

nest,  and  hence  used  for  any  feeble 

ill-grown  creature. 
Walth,  plentv. 
Wame,  womb ;  belly. 
Wamefu',  bellyful. 
Warapishes,  tosses  franticly. 
Wan,  got;   won.     "Wan   o'er,"   gvt 

over. 
Wanchancy,  unluekp, 
Wanion,  vengeance ;  tike  devil. 
Wan-thriven,  stunted;  decayed ;  whose 

thriving  is  retrograde. 
Ware,  expend ;  lay  out. 
Wanle,  active;  strong ;  healthy. 
Wark,  work. 
Wark  looms,  tool*. 
Warlock,  wizard. 
Warld,  world. 
Warse,  worse. 

Warstle,  wirstle,  wrastle,  wrestle. 
Wasna,  was  not. 
Wastell  cake,  wassail  cake ;  an  oaten 

loaf  baked  in  the  oven,  with  carraway 

seeds,  ^c.  in  it. 
Wastrife,  wastry,   waste;    imprudent 

expense. 
Wat,  wet. 
Wat,  weet,  know. 
Water-broo,  water  gruel. 
Water-purple,  water  speedweel;  brook 

lime. 
Wather,  weather. 
Wauch,  waff,  wauff,  nauseous;  bad; 

shabby. 
Wauff,  wave;  flap, 
Waught,  hearty  draught  of  liquor. 
Waur,  worse ;  also  put  to  the  worse; 

Wget  the  better  of. 
aured,  worsted;  vanquished. 

Wawl,  roll  the  eyes,  and  look  wildly. 

Waws,  wells,  and  swelchies,  waves, 
whirlpools  and  gulfs. 

Wean,  wee  ane,  little  one  ;  child. 

Wear,  last ;  endure. 

Wear,  weir,  war. 

"Wear  the  Jacket."  This  phrase 
alludes  to  a  custom  now,  we  believe, 
obsolete,  by  which,  on  vayiag  a  cer- 
tain fee,  or  otherwise  raaJcing  interest 
with  the  huntsmen  of  the  Caledonian 
Hunt,  any  citizen  aspirant,  whose 
rank  did  not  entitle  him  to  become 
a  member  of  that  more  highly  bom 
society,  might  become  entitled  to 
the  field  privileges  of  the  Hunt,  and 
among  others,  was  tolerated  to  wear 
the  Jacket  of  the  order. 

"Weanta',  painful ;  distressing. 

Weasand,  wind-pipe. 

Weather-gaws,  signs  of  an  approaching 
storm. 

Wee,  small. 

Weel,  well;  weal. 

Weel,  well,  well;  prosperity;  advan- 
tage. 

Weft,  waft,  woof. 

Weigh  hawks,  the  beam  of  a  balance 
for  weighing. 

Weight,  a  sieve  without  holes,  for  win- 
nowing com. 

Weel  a  weel,  well  well ! 

Weil,  wiel,  a  small  whirlpool. 

Weird,  destiny.  *'  The  weird  is  dree'd," 
Me  ill  fortune  is  suffered;  the  destiny 
U  fulfilled. 


Weise,  weixe,  wnia,  wush,  lead; 
guide;  point  out;  show  the  way; 
direct;  put  in  the  way. 

Welked,  waulkit,/u//ed  cloth,  callous. 

Well-h^,  spring, 

Wcm,  scar. 

Werena,  were  not. 

We'se,  we  shall. 

Wha,  who. 

Whample,  stroke ;  slash. 

Whang,  leather. 

Whap,  curlew. 

Whar,  whaur,  where. 

What  for  no  f  why  not  t 

Wheen,  whin,  parcel;  a  nttmder  of 
i>erson8  or  things. 

Whidding,  scudding. 

Whigsmore,  great  whig. 

Whigging,  jogging  rudely;  urging 
forward. 

Whigmaleeries,  trinkete;  nick-nackets; 
whims. 

Whiles,  sometimes. 

Whiilitd,  wheedled;  cheated  by  wheed- 
ling. 

Whillying,  bamboosUing ;  deceiving 
with  specious  pretences. 

Whilly-whasy . tsMe  ee^oling  speeches; 
flummery. 

WhUk,  which. 

Whin.    See  Wheen. 

Whinging,  fawning  atkd  whining  like  a 
dog. 

Whinger,  a  sort  of  hanger  used  as  a 
knife  at  meals  and  in  broils. 

Whimiying,  neighing. 

Whins, /nrzf;  gorse. 

Whirrying,  flying  rapidly. 

White  hass,  sausages  stt{ffed  with  oat- 
meal and  suet. 

Whittie-whattieing,  making  foolish 
conjectures;  reasoning  to  tittle  pur- 
pose. 

Whittle,  knife. 

Whittret,  weasel,  tnm  white  throat. 

Whomling,  wtielming;  overturning. 

Whom,  horn. 

Whully-whaing,  cajoling. 

Whommle,  whelm ;  turn  over. 

Whunstane,  uMn-stone, 

Wi',  with. 

Wif^-carle,  a  man  who  busies  himeelf 
about  household  t^airs,  or  women*s 
work. 

Will-a-wa,  weal-away,  woe  is  me  I 

Willyvrd,  wildt  strange;  unaccoun- 
table; shy. 

Wimple,  winding  turn. 

Vf in, pet;  "win  by,"  get  past;  "  win 
to,    reach. 

Windle-strae,  crested  dog's-tail  grass, 

Windles,  a  turning  frame,  upon  which 
yarn  is  put,  to  be  wound  off. 

Window-bole,  the  part  of  a  cottage 
window  that  is  filled  by  a  wooden 
blind. 

Winna,  wunna,  will  not. 

Winsome,  gainly;  lovely;  pretty;  of 
engaging  appearance,  or  character 
and  manners. 

Withershins,  wroiM^ways  about ;  from 
right  to  l^t ;  contrary  to  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun. 

Withy,  woody,  rope  of  twisted  wands. 

Witters,  barbs  of  a  fishing-spear,  or  of 
a  fishing-hook,  ^c. 

Witting,  weeting,  knowing. 

Woo',  wool. 

Woodie,  geUlows;  also  a  withie,  or  rope 
of  twisted  wands,  in  which  male- 
Csctors  seem  formerly  to  have  been 
hanged. 

Worriecow,  wirriecow,  hobgoblin ;  bug- 
bear; scarecrow;  the  devil, 

Wowf,  wayward;  wild;  unreclaimed; 
disordered  in  intellect. 

Wraith,  an  appetritioH, 

Wud,  wood,  mad. 

Wuddie.    See  Woodie. 

Wull-a-¥rins,  iroe  is  me/ 

Wull-cat,  wild-cat  f  eat-a-mountain. 

WuU,  will.  "  What's  yer  wull,"  what 
is  your  pleasure. 


Vaunt,  wMtni:  irifi. 

Wuu.n^i*.    B»*l»w'<dM 
WjUeeou,  hM-i  fa*nl  t 


thtatrHti;  latm. 
Wjied, 


ita&l ;  JalHul  Bflllcimll. 


Yun'm'^ 


Bf  laMiig  SiiflMi. 

,  "Iki  ywa.i"Q  erf  of  encomraof- 
il  or  iiralltm  /ro«  a  ikipliicrdlo 


Yivii,  aim !  eauiic. 
Yeanwd.  nrdltd. 


YeUowrolililnf,  Tallow|ro[liii(,  fcfloit- 


Ylr«,  MM. 
^  at.  fall. 
Yoking,  tki 


